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CHAPTER XLVII, 

Theological History of the Docteife of the iNOARNATroN. — The IIemaf 
AND Divine Nature of Christ. — Enmity of the Patriarchs of Alex- 
andria AND Constantinople. — St. Cyril and Nestorius. — Third Generaij 
Council of Ephesus. — Heresy of Eutyches. — Fourth General Council 
of Chalcedon. — Civil and Ecclesiastical Discord. — Intolerance op 
Justinian —The Three Chapters — The Monothrlitb Controversy. — 
State op the Oriental Sects : — I. The Nestobtans. — II. The Jacobites, 
III. The Maronites. — IV. The Armenians. — V . The Copts and Aby^ 

SINIANS, 

After the extinction of paganism, the Christians in peace and piety 
might have enjoyed their solitary triumph. But the prin- 
ciple of discord was alive in their bosom, and they were tion 
more solicitous to explore the nature, than to practise the 
laws, of their founder. I have already observed that the disputes of 
the Trinity were succeeded by those of the Incarnation ; alike 
scandalous to the church, alike pernicious to the state, still more 
minute in their origin, still more durable in their effects. It is my 
design to comprise in the present chapter a religious war of two 
hundred and fifty years, to represent the ecclesiastical and political 
schism of the Oriental sects, and to introduce their clamorous or 
sanguinary contests, by a modest inquiry into the doctrines of the 
primitive church.^ 

* By wLat means shall I authenticate this previous inquiry, which I have studied 
to circumscribe and compress ? — If I persist in supporting each fact or reflection by 
its proper and special evidence, every line would demand a string of testimonies^ and 
every note would swell to a critical dissertation. But the numberless passages of 
antiquity which I have seen with my own eyes arc compiled, digested, and illusti’ated, 
VOL. VI, ft 
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CHRIST A PURE MAN 


Chap. XLYIl 


I. A laudable regard for the honour of the first proselytes has 
countenanced the belief, the hope, the wish, that the Ebion- 
man Sj^the ites, or at least the Na^iarenes, were distinguished only by 
their obstinate perseverance in the practice of the Mosaic 
rites. Their churches have disappeared, their books are obliterated : 
their obscure freedom might allow a latitude of faith, and the softness 
of their infant creed would be variously moulded by the zeal or 
prudence of three hundred years. Yet the most charitable criticism 
must refuse these sectaries any knowledge of the pure and proper 
divinity of Christ. Educated in the school of Jewish prophecy and 
prejudice, they had never been taught to elevate their hopes above an 
human and temporal Messiah,^ If they had courage to hail their 

by Petamus and Le Glerc, by Beausoh e and Mosliexm I shall be content to fortify my 
narrative by the names and characters of these respectable guides, and in the contem- 
plation of a mmute or remote object, I am not ashamed to borrow the aid of the 
strongest glasses • — 1 The Dogmata Tkeologica of Petavius are a work of incredible 
labour and compass; the volumes which relate solely to the Incarnation (two folios, 
vth and vith, of 837 pages) are divided into xvi books — ^the first of history, the 
remainder of controversy and doctime The Jesmt’s learning is copious and correct, 
his Latinity is pure, his method clear, his argument profound and well connected, but 
he is the slave of the fathers, the scourge of heretics, and the enemy of truth and 
candour, as often as they ai'e mimical to the Catholic cause 2. The Aimmian Le 
Clerc, who has composed in a quarto volume (Amsterdam, 1716) the ecclesiastical 
history of the two first centuries, was free both m his temper and situation, his sense 
is clear, but his thoughts are narrow, he reduces the reason or folly of ages to the 
standard of his private judgment, and his impartiality is sometimes quickened, and 
sometimes tainted, by his opposition to the fathers. See the heretics (Cerinthians, 
Ixxx., Ebionites, cm ; Carpociatians, cxx., Valentinians, cxxi , Basilidians, cxxm.; 
Marcionites, cxli., &c.) under their proper dates. 3 The Histome Critique dn Mam- 
chdisme (Amsterdam, 1734, 1739, m two vols m 4to , with a posthumous disserta- 
tion sur les Nazar^nes, Lausanne, 1745) of M. de Beausobre, is a treasuie of ancient 
philosophy and theology. The learned historian spins with incomparable art the 
systematic thread of opmion, and transforms himself by turns into the person of a 
samt, a sage, or an heretic. Yet his refinement is sometimes excessive he betrays an 
amiable partiahty in favour of the weaker side, and, while he guards against calumny, 
he does not allow sufficient scope for superstition and fanaticism. A copious table of 
contents will direct the reader to any pomt that he wishes to examine. 4 Less pro- 
found than Petavius, less independent than Le Clerc, less ingenious than Beausobre, 
the historian Mosheim is full, rational, correct, and moderate In his learned work, 
De Rebus Christiams ante Constantmum (Helmsfcadt, 1753, m 4to.), see the Naza- 
renes and Mionites, p 172-179, 328-332, the Gnostics m general, p. 179, &c , 
thus, p 196-202, Basilides, p 352-361, Carpocrates, p 363-.367, Valentinus, p 371- 
389, Marcxon, p. 404-410; the Maniohseans, p 829-837, &c. 

* fy^p «rav<rsff nyt,i7s tov Xpiorrov sayS the 

JTew Tryphon (Justm Dialog, p 207“ [p. 142, ed. Jebb]), m the name of his coun- 
trymen; and the modem Jews, the few who divert their thoughts from money to 
rehgion, still hold the same language, and allege the literal sense of the prophets ^ 


" See on this passage Bp, Kaye, Justin 
Martyr, p. 25,— M. 

^ Most of the modern writers, who 
have closely exammed this subject, and 
who will not be suspected of any theolo- 
gical bias — Rosenmuller on Isaiah ix. 5, 
and on Psalm xlv 7, and Bertholdt, 
Chnstologia Judmorum, c xx. — nghtly 
ascribe much higher notions of the Messiah 


to the Jews. In fact, the dispute seems 
to rest on the notion that there was a de- 
finite and authorised notion of the Messiah 
among the Jews, whereas was probably 
so vague as to admit every shade of dif- 
ference, from the vulgai* expectation of a 
mere temporal king, to the philosophic 
notion of an emanation from the De'ty. 
— M. 
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king when he appeared in a plebeian garb, their grosser apprehen- 
sions were incapable of discerdng their God, who had studiously 
disguised his ceelestial character under the name and person of a 
mortal.^ The familiar companions of Jesus of Nazareth conversed 
with their friend and countryman, who, in all the actions of rational 
and animal life, appeared of the same species with themselves. His 
progress from infancy to youth and manhood w^as marked by a 
regular increase in stature and wisdom ; and after a painful agony of 
mind and body, he expired on the cross. He lived and died for the 
service of mankind : but the life and death of Socrates had likewise 
been devoted to the cause of religion and justice ; and although the 
stoic or the hero may disdain the humble virtues of Jesus, the tears 
which he shed over his friend and country may be esteemed the 
purest evidence of his humanity. The miracles of the gospel could 
not astonish a people who held with intrepid faith the more splendid 
prodigies of the Mosaic law. The prophets of ancient days had 
cured diseases, raised the dead, divided the sea, stopped the sun, and 
ascended to heaven in a fiery chariot. And the metaphorical style of 
the Hebrews might ascribe to a saint and martyr the adoptive title of 
Son of God. 

Yet in the insufiicient creed of the Nazarenes and the Ebionites a 
distinction is faintly noticed between the heretics, who con- 
founded the generation of Christ in the common order of and deva* 
nature, and the less guilty schismatics, who revered the 
virginity of his mother, and excluded the aid of an earthly father. 
The incredulity of the former was countenanced by the visible cir- 
cumstances of his birth, the legal marriage of his reputed parents, 
Joseph and Mary, and his lineal claim to the kingdom of David and 
the inheritance of Judah. But the secret and authentic history has 
been recorded in several copies of the Gospel according to St. Mat- 
thew,^ which these sectaries long preserved in the original Hebrew,’'^ 

® Chrysostom (Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, tom. v c 9, p. 183) and Athanasius (Poiav. 
Dogmat. Theolog. tom v. 1 i. c. 2, p. ,‘{) are obliged to confess that the divinity of 
Christ is rarely mentioned by himself or Ins apostles. 

* The two first chapters of St. Matthew did not exist in the Kbionito copies (Epi- 
phan. Haires xxx. 13); and the miraculous conception is one of the last ai-ticlos which 
Dr. Priestley has cm tailed fiom his scanty creed.'^ 

* It is probable enough that the first of the gospels for tho uso of the Jewish con- 
verts was composed m the Hebrew or Syriac idiom tho fact is attested by a chain of 
fathers— Papias, Irensous, Origen, Jerom, &c. It is devoutly believed by the Catlio- 
IicS; and admitted by Casaubon, Grotius, and Isaac Vossius, among tlio Protestant 
critics. But this Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew is most unaccountably lost; and we 


“ The distmct allusion to the facts re- 
lated in the two first chapters of the Gos- 
pel, in a work evidently written about 
the end of the reign of Nero, the Ascensio 


Isaise, edited by Archbishop Lawrence, 
seems convincing evidence that they are 
mtegral parts of the authentic Christian 
history. — M. 

B 2 
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as the sole evidence of their faith. The natural suspicions of the 
husband, conscious of his own chastity, were dispelled by the assur- 
ance (in a dream) that his wife was pregnant of the Holy Ghost : 
and as this distant and domestic prodigy could not fall under the 
personal observation of the historian, he must have listened to the 
same voice which dictated to Isaiah the future conception of a virgin 
The son of a virgin, generated by the ineffable operation of the Holy 
Spirit, was a creature without example or resemblance, superior in 
every attribute of mind and body to the children of Adam. Since 
the introduction of the Greek or Chaldean philosophy,® the Jews 
were persuaded of the pre-existence, transmigration, and immortality 
of souls ; and Providence was justified by a supposition that they 
were confined in their earthly prisons to expiate the stains which they 
had contracted in a former state.® But the degrees of purity and 
corruption are almost immeasurable. It might be fairly presumed 
that the most sublime and virtuous of human spirits was infused into 
the offspring of Mary and the Holy Ghost ; ® that his abasement was 
the result of his voluntary choice ; and that the object of his mission 
was to purify, not his own, but the sins of the world. On his return 
to his native skies he received the immense reward of his obedience : 
the everlasting kingdom of the Messiah, which had been darkly 


may accuse the diligence or fidelity of the primitive churches, who have prefen'ed the 
unauthorised version of some nameless Greek. Erasmus and his followers, who re- 
spect our Greek text as the original gospel, deprive themselves of the evidence which 
declares it to be the work of an apostle See Simon, Hist. Critique, &c , tom. iii c, 
5-9, p 47-101, and the Prolegomena of Mill and Wetstem to the New Testament ^ 

® The metaphysics of the soul are disengaged by Cicero (Tusculan 1 i.) and 
Maximus of Tyre (Dissertat xvi.) from the intncacies of dialogue, which sometimes 
amuse, and often perplex, the readers of the Fhosdrus, the Fhosdon, and the Laws of 
Plato. 

^ The disciples of Jesus were persuaded that a man might have sinned befoie he 
was born (John ix 2), and the Pharisees held the transmigration of virtuous souls 
(Joseph de Bell Judaico, 1. ii. c 7 [c 8, § 14]), and a modern Rabbi is modestly 
assured that Hermes, Pj^hagoras, Plato, &c, derived their metaphysics fiom his 
illustrious countrymen. 

* Four different opmions have been entei tamed concerning the origin of human 
souls. 1. That they are eternal and divine 2 That they were created, in a sepaiate 
state of existence, before their umon with the body 3. That they have been propa- 
gated from the original stock of Adam, who contained in himself the mental as w'ell 
as the corporeal seed of his posterity. 4. That each soul is occasionally created and 
embodied m the moment of conception — The last of these sentiments appears to have 
prevailed among the modems; and our spiritual history is grown less sublime, with- 
out becoming more intelligible. 

® "On h rev 'Surnpos ^ Hv, was one of the fifteen heresies imputed to 

Origen, and denied by his apologist (Photius, Bibliothec. cod cxvii. p, 296 [p. 92, 
ed. Bekk.] ). Some of the Rabbis attribute one and the same soul to the persons of 
Adam, David, and the Messiah. 


Surely the extinction of the JudsQo- a composition which had become of no 
Christian community, related from Mos- use — nor does it follow that the Greel* 
heim by Gibbon himself (c XV.), accounts Gospel of St. Matthew is mvmthotised 
both simply and natuially for the loss of — M. 
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foretold by the prophets, under the carnal images of peace, of con- 
quest, and of dominion. Omnipotence could enlarge the human 
faculties of Christ to the extent of his caelestial office. In the language 
of antiquity, the title of God has not been severely confined to the 
first parent ; and his incomparable minister, his only begotten Son, 
might claim, without presumption, the religious, though secondary, 
worship of a subject world. 

II. The seeds of the faith, which had slowly arisen in the rocky 
and ungrateful soil of Judea, were transplanted, in full 
maturity, to the happier climes of the Gentiles ; and the GodVthe 
strangers of Rome or Asia, who never beheld the manhood, 
were the more readily disposed to embrace the divinity, of Christ. 
The polytheist and the philosopher, the Greek and the barbarian, 
were alike accustomed to conceive a long succession, an infinite chain 
of angels, or daemons, or deities, or aeons, or emanations, issuing from 
the throne of light. Nor could it seem strange or incredible that the 
first of these aeons, the Logos^ or Word of God, of the same substance 
with the Father, should descend upon earth, to deliver the human 
race firom vice and error, and to conduct them in the paths of life and 
immortality. But the prevailing doctrine of the eternity and inherent 
pravity of matter infected the primitive churches of the East. Many 
among the Gentile probelytes refused to believe that a caelestial spirit, 
an undivided portion of the first essence, had been personally united 
with a mass of impure and contaminated flesh : and, in their zeal for 
the divinity, they piously abjured the humanity, of Christ. While 
his blood was still recent on Mount Calvary, the Docetes^ a numerous 
and learned sect of Asiatics, invented the phmtmtic system, which 
was afterwards propagated by the Marcionites, tlie Manichseans, and 
the various names of the Gnostic heresy. They denied the truth 
and authenticity of the gospels, as far as they relate the conception of 
Mary, the birth of Christ, and the thirty years that preceded the 
exercise of his ministry. He first appeared on the banks of the 

Apostolis adEuc in seculo supersiitibus, apud Judaiam Christi sanguine recente^ 
Phantasma domini coipus asserebatur Hioronym. advors. Lucifer, c. 8 The epistle 
of Ignatius to the Smyrnaians, and even tho Gospel according to St. John, are levelled 
against the growing enor of tho Docetes, who had obtained too much credit in the 
world (1 John iv. 1~5) 

About tho year 200 of the Christian ajra, Irenocus and Hippolytus refuted the 
thiity-two sects, vm yvatritas, which had multiplied to fourscore in the time 

of Epiphamus (Phot. Bibhoth cod. exs, cxxi, cxxii). The five boohs of Irenscus 
exist only m bai'barous Latm, but the origmol might perhaps be found in some 
monastery of Greece,*^ 


The recently discovered work, ‘ The the name of Origen, is probably the long* 
Refutation of all Heresies * utkctZv lost work of Hippolytus. See Bunsen^ 

which was published for Hippolytus and his Age, 1852.— S. 
the first time at Oxford in 1851, under 
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Jordan in the fonn of perfect manhood ; but it was a form only, and 
not a substance ; an human figure created by the hand of Omnipo- 
tence to imitate the faculties and actions of a man, and to impose a 
perpetual illusion on the senses of his friends and enemies. Articu- 
late sounds vibrated on the ears of the disciples; but the imdge 
which was impressed on their optic nerve eluded the more stubborn 
evidence of the touch ; and they enjoyed the spiritual, not the corpo- 
real, presence of the Son of God. The rage of the Jews was idly 
wasted against an impassive phantom ; and the mystic scenes of the 
passion and death, the resurrection and ascension of Christ, were 
represented on the theatre of Jerusalem for the benefit of mankind. 
If it were urged that such ideal mimicry, such incessant deception, 
was unw^orthy of the God of truth, the Docetes agreed with too many 
of their orthodox brethren in the justification of pious falsehood. In 
the system of the Gnostics the Jehovah of Israel, the Creator of this 
lower world, was a rebellious, or at least an ignorant, spirit. The 
Son of God descended upon earth to abolish his temple and his law ; 
and, for the accomplishment of this salutary end, he dexterously 
ti*ansferred to his own person the hope and prediction of a temporal 
Messiah. 

One of the most subtle disputants of the Manichaean school has 
Hisincor P^^ssed the danger and indecency of supposing that the 
ruptibie ’ God of the Christians, in the state of an human foetus, 

^ emerged at the end of nine months from a female womb. 

The pious horror of his antagonists provoked them to disclaim all 
sensual circumstances of conception and delivery ; to maintain that 
the divinity passed through Mary like a sunbeam through a plate of 
glass ; and to assert that the seal of her virginity remained unbroken 
even at the moment when she became the mother of Christ. But the 
rashness of these concessions has encouraged a milder sentiment 
of those Docetes who taught, not that Christ was a phantom, but 
that he was clothed with an impassible and incorruptible body. 
Such, indeed, in the more orthodox system, he has acquired since his 
resurrection, and such he must have always possessed, if it were 
capable of pervading, without resistance or injury, the density of 
intermediate matter. Devoid of its most essential properties, it might 
be exempt from the attributes and infirmities of the flesh. A foetus 
that could increase from an invisible point to its full maturity ; a child 
that couxd attain the stature of perfect manhood, without deriving 
any nourishment from the ordinary sources, might continue to exist 
without repairing a daily waste by a daily supply of external matter. 
Jesus might share the repasts of his disciples without being subject 
to the calls of thirst or hunger; and his virgin purity was never 
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sullied by the involuntary stains of sensual concupiscence. Of a 
body thus singularly constituted, a question would arise, by whai 
means and of what materials it was originally framed; and our 
sounder theology is startled by an answer w^hich was not peculiar lo 
the Gnostics, that both the form and the substance proceeded from 
the divine essence. The idea of pure and absolute spirit is a refine- 
ment of modern philosophy : the incorporeal essence, ascribed by the 
ancients to human souls, cselestial beings, and even the Deity him- 
self, does not exclude the notion of extended space; and their 
imagination was satisfied with a subtle nature of air, or fire, or sether, 
incomparably more perfect than the grossness of the material world, 
If we define the place, we must describe the figure, of the Deity. 
Our experience, perhaps our vanity, represents the powers of reason 
and virtue under an human form. The Anthropomorphites, who 
swarmed among the monks of Egypt and the Catholics of Africa, 
could produce the express declaration of Scripture, that man was 
made after the image of his Creator.^ ^ The venerable Serapion, one 
of the saints of the Nitrian desert, relinquished, wdth many a tear, 
his darling prejudice ; and bewailed, like an infant, Ins unlucky con- 
version, which had stolen away his God, and left his mind without 
any visible object of faith or devotion,^*^ 

III. Such were the fleeting shadow^s of the Docetes. A more 
substantial, though less simple hypothesis, w^as contrived by 
Cerinthus of Asia,^^ who dared to oppose the last of the luitnu* ol 
apostles. Placed on the confines of the Jewish and Gentile 


The pilgniu Caspian, who visited Egypt iii the boginumg of the vth oeiitiny, ob- 
serves aud laments the reign of anthropomorphism among the monies, who woro not 
conscious that they embraced the system of Ei>icurus (Ciceio, do Nat. Dooruin, i, 18, 
49). Ab universo propemodum genere monachorum, epu i>Gr totum provincium 
Egypti morabantur, pio simphcitatis erroro suseepfcum est, ut e contrario meuioiatum 
pontificem {Theophilus) velut haeresi gi*aviasima dciiravatum, pars maxima soiiiorum 
ab univeiso fiatermtatis corpoie dcccineiet dotestandum (Cassian, Collation, x. 1). 
As long as St. Augustin remained a Mamchscan, he was scandalised by the imthiopo- 
morphism of the vulgar Catholics. ^ 

Ita est in oratione senex mente confusus, oo quod illain imaginem 

Deitatis, quam pioponeio sibi m oratione consuoverat, aboleri do fauo corde sentirct, 
ut m amaiissimos fletus, ciebrosquo singultus repeute prornmpens, in torram pros- 
tratus, cum ejulath validisbimo pioclamai’et; Heu me mibcruml tulenuit a me 
Deum meum, et quern nunc tenoam non habeo, vol quern adorem, ant iiitorpellam 
jam nescio ” Cassian, Collat, x. 2. 

^ “St John and Cennihus (ad. 80, Cleric. Iliat Ecclos p 490 ) ac<adentany mot 
m the public bath of Ephesus, but the apostle fled from the heretic lost the building 
^ foolish story, reprobated by Dr. Middleton 

(Miacellaneous Works, vol. ii.), is related however by Iiendous (m. 3), on the evidence 
of Polycarp, and was probably suited to the time and residence of Cerinthus. The 
obsolete, yet probably the tiue, reading of 1 John iv. 3 — rh alludes to 

the double nature of that primitive heretic.® 


® Griesbach asserts that all the Greek 
MSS,, all the translators, and all the 


Greek fathers, support the common read* 
mg. Nov. Test, m loo.— M 
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v^orld, he laboured to reconcile the Gnostic with the Ebionite, by 
confessing in the same Messiah the supernatural union of a man and 
a God; and this mystic doctrine was adopted with many fanciful 
improvements by Carpocrates, Basilides, and Valentine, the heretics 
of the Egyptian school In their eyes Jesus of Nazareth was a mere 
mortal, the legitimate son of Joseph and Mary : but he was the best 
and wisest of the human race, selected as the worthy instrument to 
restore upon earth tlie worship of the true and supreme Deity. When 
he was baptized in the Jordan, the Christ, the first of the seons, the 
Son of God himself, descended on Jesus in the form of a dove, to 
inhabit his mind and direct his actions during the allotted period of 
his ministry. When the Messiah was delivered into the hands of the 
Jews, the Christ, an immortal and impassible being, forsook his 
earthly tabernacle, flew back to the pleroma or world of spirits, and 
left the solitary Jesus to suffer, to complain, and to expire. But the 
justice and generosity of such a desertion are* strongly questionable; 
and the fate of an innocent martyr, at first impelled, and at length 
abandoned, by his divine companion, might provoke the pity and 
indignation of the profane. Their murmurs were variously silenced 
by the sectaries who espoused and modified the double system of 
Cerinthus. It was alleged that, when Jesus was nailed to the cross, 
he was endow^ed with a miraculous apathy of mind and body, which 
rendered him insensible of his apparent sufferings. It was affirmed 
that these momentary, though real pangs, w^ould be abundantly 
repaid by the temporal reign of a thousand years reserved for the 
Messiah in his kingdom of the new Jerusalem. It was insinuated 
that if he suffered, he deserved to suffer ; that human nature is never 
absolutely perfect; and that the cross and passion might serve to 
expiate the venial transgressions of the son of Joseph, before his 
mysterious union with the Son of God.^® 

IV. All those who believe the immateriality of the soul, a specious 
lY Divine noble tenet, must confess, from their present experience, 
SiTpiih-^ incomprehensible union of mind and matter. A similar 
niins union is not inconsistent with a much higher, or even wdtli 

Tlxe Valeutxnians embraced a complex and almost incoherent system 1. Both 
Chi’ist and Jesus were seons, though of different degrees, the one actina: as the 
mtional soul, the other as the divme spirit of the Saviour. 2. At the time of the 
passion they both retired, and left only a sensiti\e soul and an human body. 3. Even 
that body was setheieal, and perhaps apparent — Such are the laboxnous conclusions 
ofMosheim. But I much doubt whether the Latin tianslator understood Iienaous, 
and whether Iienseus and the Yalentmians understood themselves. 

16 The heretics abused the passionate exclamation of My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me 2” Rousseau, who has drawn an eloquent but indecent paiallcl 
between Christ and Socrates, forgets that not a word of impatience or despair escaped 
from the mouth of the dying philosopher In the Messiah such sentiments could be 
only apparent, and such ill-soundnig words are pxoperly explained as the applicatioo 
of a psalm aud piophccy. 
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the highest, degree of mental faculties ; and the incarnation of an 
seon or archangel, the most perfect of created spirits, does not involve 
any positive contradiction or absurdity. In the age of religious 
freedom, which was determined by the council of Nice, the dignity 
of Chiist was measured by private judgment according to the indefinite 
rule of Scripture, or reason, or tradition. But when his pure and 
proper divinity had been established on the ruins of Arianism, the 
faith of the Catholics trembled on the edge of a precipice where it 
was impossible to recede, dangerous to stand, dreadful to fall ; and 
the manifold inconveniences of their creed were aggravated by the 
sublime character of their theology. They hesitated to pronounce — 
that God himself, the second person of an equal and Cvmsubstantial 
trinity, was manifested in the flesh ; ^ ’ that a being who pervades the 
universe had been confined in the womb of Mary ; that his eternal 
duration had been marked by the days, and months, and years of 
human existence ; that the Almighty had been scourged and crucified ; 
that his impassible essence had felt pain and anguish; that his 
omniscience was not exempt from ignorance ; and that the source of 
life and immortality expired on Mount Calvary. These alarming 
consequences were aifirmed with unblushing simplicity by Apollinaris,’^ 
bishop of Laodicea, and one of the luminaries of the church The 
son of a learned grammarian, he was skilled in all the sciences of 
Greece; eloquence, erudition, and philosophy, conspicuous in the 
volumes of Apollinaris, were humbly devoted to the service of religion. 
The worthy friend of Athanasius, the w^orthy antagonist of Julian, he 
bravely wTestled with the Arians and Polytheists, and, though he 
aflrected the rigour “of geometrical demonstration, his commentaries 
revealed the literal and allegorical sense of the Scriptures. A mystery 

This strong expression might he justified by the language of St. Paul (1 Tmi. lii. 
16), but we ai’e deceived by our modern Bibles. The word 5'" Qchiah) was altered to 
9ios {God) at Constantinople in ibe begmning of tlie vith century, the tiuo reading, 
which IS visible in the Latin and Syiiac versions, sLill exists lu the rotisoning of the 
Gieek as well as of the Latin fathex’s, and this fiaud, with that of the three witnmch 
of St John, is admirably detected by Sir Istuic Newton. (See his two letters trauslaied 
by M. de Missy, m the Journal Britanmquo, tom. xv ]>. 1*18-190, 05l-d90.) I have 
weighed the aiguments, and may yield to the authority of the fir^t of philosophers, 
who was deeply skilled in critical and theological studios 

For Apollinaris and his sect, see Socrates, 1. li c 46, 1. iii. c 16, Sozomen, 1. v. 
c. 18, 1 VI. c 25, 27, Theodorot, 1. v. 8, 10, 11, Tillemont, Mdmoires Fccldslosbiques, 
tom. vii. p. 602-638; Not , p 789-794, in 4to., Vomso, 1732. Tlio contemporary 
^ samfcs always mention the bishop of Laodicea as a friend and brother. The stylo of 
the more recent histoiians is harsh and hostile, yet l*bilostorgius compai’os hat) (i. 
vni. c. 11-lb) to Basil and Gregoiy, 


^ It should be 5?. Griesbach in loc. controversialists. Would Gibbon^s defej** 
The weight of authority is so much against once for iha first of phthsophers have ox- 
the common reading on both these points, tended to ali his theological conclusions! 
that they arc no longer urged by prudent ~ M. 
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which had long floated in the looseness of popular belief was defined 
oy Ins perverse diligence in a technical form : and he first proclaimed 
the memorable words, “ One incarnate nature of Christ,’' which are 
still re-echoed with hostile clamours in the churches of Asia, Egypt, 
and ^Ethiopia. He taught that the Godhead was united or mingled 
with the body of a man ; and that the Logos^ the eternal wisdom, 
supplied in the flesh the place and office of an human soul. Yet, as 
the profound doctor had been terrified at his own rashness, Apollinaris 
was heard to mutter some faint accents of excuse and explanation. 
He acquiesced in the old distinction of the Greek philosophers 
between the rational and sensitive soul of man ; that he might reserve 
the Logos for intellectual functions, and employ the subordinate 
human principle in the meaner actions of animal life. With the 
moderate Docetes he revered Mary as the spiritual, rather than as 
the carnal, mother of Christ, whose body either came from heaven, 
impassible and incorruptible, or was absorbed, and as it were trans- 
formed, into the essence of the Deity. The system of Apollinaris 
was strenuously encountered by the Asiatic and Syrian divines, whose 
schools are honoured by the names of Basil, Gregory, and Chrysostom, 
and tainted by those of Diodoru.% Theodore, and Nestorius. But 
the person of the aged bishop of Laodicea, his character and dignity, 
remained inviolate ; and his rivals, since we may not suspect them of 
the weakness of toleration, were astonished, perhaps, by the novelty 
of the argument, and diffident of the final sentence of the Catholic 
church. Her judgment at length inclined in their favour ; the heresy 
of Apollinaris was condemned, and the separate congregations of his 
disciples were proscribed by the Imperial laws. But his principles 
were secretly entertained in the monasteries of Egypt, and his enemies 
felt the hatred of Theophilus and Cyril, the successive patriarchs of 
Alexandria. 

V, The grovelling Ebionite and the fantastic Docetes were rejected 
V Orthodox forgotteii ; the recent zeal against the errors of 
veXi Apollinaris reduced the Catholics to a seeming agreement 
puteb double nature of Cerinthus. But instead of a tem- 

porary and occasional alliance, theg established, and we still embrace, 
the substantial, indissoluble, and everlasting union of a perfect God 
with a perfect man, of the second person of the trinity with a reason- 
able soul and human flesh. In the beginning of the fifth century 
the unitg of the two natures was the prevailing doctrine of the church. 
On all sides it was confessed that the mode of their co-existence 
could neither be represented by our ideas nor expressed by our lan- 
guage. Yet a secret and incurable discord was cherished between 
those who were most apprehensive of confounding, and those who 
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were most fearful of separating, the divinity and the humanity of 
Christ. Impelled hy religious frenzy, they fled with adverse haste 
from the error which they mutually deemed most destructive of truth 
and salvation. On either hand they w’^ere anxious to guard, they 
were jealous to defend, the union and the distinction of the two 
natures, and to invent such forms of speech, such symbols of doctrine, 
as were least susceptible of doubt or ambiguity. The poverty of 
ideas and language tempted them to ransack art and nature for every 
possible comparison, and each comparison misled their fancy in the 
explanation of an incomparable mystery. In the polemic microscope 
an atom is enlarged to a monster, and each party was skilful to 
exaggerate the absurd or impious conclusions that might be extorted 
from the principles of their adversaries. To escape from each other 
they wandered through many a dark and devious thicket, till they 
were astonished by the horrid phantoms of Ceriiithus and Apollmaris, 
who guarded the opposite issues of the theological labyrinth. As 
soon as they beheld the twilight of sense and heresy, they started, 
measured back their steps, and w^ere again involved in the gloom of 
impenetrable orthodoxy. To purge themselves from the guilt or 
reproach of damnable error, they disavowed their consequences, ex- 
plained their principles, excused their indiscretions, and unanimously 
pronounced the sounds of concord and faith. Yet a latent and 
almost invisible spark still lurked among the embers of controversy : 
by the breath of prejudice and passion it was quickly kindled to a 
mighty flame, and the verbal disputes of the Oriental sects have 
shaken the pillars of the church and state. 

The name of Cyril of Alexandria is famous in controversial story, 
and the title of saint is a mark that his opinions and his 
party have finally prevailed. In the house of his uncle, iraliinich of 
the archbishop Theophilus, he imbibed the orthodox lessons a 
of zeal and dominion, and five years of his youth wore pro- a o! 1.^ 
fitably spent in the adjacent monasteries of Nitria. Under 
the tuition of the abbot Serapion, he applied himself to ecclesiastical 
studies with such indefatigable ardour, that in the course of one 
sleepless night he has perused the four gospels, the catholic epistles, 
and^the epistle to the Romans. Origen he detested ; but the writiiio's 
of Clemens and Dionysius, of Athanasius and Basil, wore contiiiuaily 


I appeal to the confession of two Oriental prelates, GroKorv Abnlnliamo-nia tli/i 
Jacobite pnmate of tbe East, and Elias tbe Nestorian inkropSitL of s (soe 

Asse^,abliotbec Oriental tom u. p- li91, tom. m.p. “tUt 
Jacobites, Nestonans, &o., agree m tbe tloatrme, and dtifor only in tbo ernrmiun 
Our most Wed and rational diymes-Baana^e, Le Clorc, BeaW™ La CW 
Mosbeim, Jablonski— are mclined to favoui tbis obaiitablo judgment, but tlie Mai of 
Petavins is loud and angry, and tbo moderation of Dupin is convoyed’ in a XpS 
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in nis hands : by the theory and practice of dispute, his faith was con- 
firmed and his wit was sharpened ; he extended round his cell the 
cobwebs of scholastic theology, and meditated the works of allegory 
and metaphysics, whose remains, in seven verbose folios, now peaceably 
slumber by the side of their rivak^o Cyril prayed and fasted in the 
desert, but his thoughts (it is the reproach of a friend were still 
fixed on the world ; and the call of Theophilus, who summoned him 
to the tumult of cities and synods, was too readily obeyed by the 
aspiring hermit. With the approbation of his uncle he assumed the 
office and acquired the fame of a popular preacher. Ills comely 
person adorned the pulpit ; the harmony of his voice resounded in the 
cathedral ; his friends were stationed to lead or second the applause 
of the congregation and the hasty notes of the scribes preserved 
his discourses, which, in their effect, though not in their composition, 
might be compared with those of the Athenian orators. The death 
of Theophilus expanded and realised the hopes of his nephew. The 
clergy of Alexandria was divided; the soldiers and their general 
supported the claims of the archdeacon ; but a resistless multitude, 
with voices and with hands, asserted the cause of their favourite ; and 
after a period of thirty-nine years Cyril was seated on the throne of 
Athanasius.^"* 

The prize was not unworthy of his ambition. At a distance from 
^ the court, and at the head of an immense capital, the patri- 
A^D 414 , arch, as he was now styled, of Alexandria had graduaLy 
usurped the state and authority of a civil magistrate. The 
public and private charities of the city w^ere managed by his discre- 
tion ; his voice inflamed or appeased the passions of the multitude : 
his commands were blindly obeyed by his numerous and fanatic 
lolani^^ familiarised in their daily office with scenes of death ; and 

La Cioze (Hist du Christianisme des Indes, tom i. p. 24) avows his contempt 
for the genius and writings of Cyril — De tons les ouviagcs des anciens, il y en a peu 
qii’on lise avec moms d’ utility and Dupin (Biblioth6que Eccldsiastique, tom. iv p 42 
-52 ), m words of respect, teaches us to desj)i&e them 

Of Isidore of Pelu&ium (1. i Epist 25, p. 8). As the letter is not of the most 
creditable sort, Tillemont, less smceie than the BoUandists, affects a doubt whether 
ihxB Cyril is the nephew of Theophilus (Mem. Eccles tom xiv p. 268). 

22 A grammarian is named by Sociates (1. vn. c. 13) Ss tov 

iZ’lSTKO^OV xx) TO KROTOVS EV Tk 75 'hlhxffXxXlxiS CCUTOV 

ff^ouhxtOTxrog, 

See the youth and pi emotion of Cynl, in Socrates (1. vii. c 7) and Renaudot 
(Hist. Patriarch. Alexandnn. p. 106, 108) The Abbd Renaudot drew his mateiials 
from the Arabic histoiy of Severus, bishop of Hermopolis Magna, or A&hmuncin, m 
the xth century, who can never be trusted, unless our assent is extorted by the inteinal 
evidence of facts. 

^ The PamJjolani of Alexandria were a charitable corporation, instituted during the 
plague of Gallienus, to visit the sick and to bury the dead. They giadually enlaige^ 
abused, and sold the piivileges of their order. Their outrageous conduct duiing 
the reign of Cyiil provoked the oini)eioi to depiivo the natiiaich of their iiominatjon, 
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the prefects of Egypt were awed or provoked by the temporal power 
of these Christian pontrffs. Ardent in the prosecution of heresy, (Jyi'il 
auspiciously opened his reign by oppressing the Novatians, the most 
innocent and hannless of the sectaries. The interdiction of their re- 
ligious worship appeared in his eyes a just and meritorious act ; and 
he confiscated their holy vessels, without apprehending the guilt of 
sacrilege. The toleration, and even the privileges of the Jews, who 
had multiplied to the number of forty thousand, were secured by the 
laws of the Caesars and Ptolemies, and a long prescription of seven 
hundred years since the foundation of Alexandria. Without any 
legal sentence, without any royal mandate, the patriarch, at the dawm 
of day, led a seditious multitude to the attack of the synagogues. 
Unarmed and unprepared, the Jews were incapable of resistance ; 
their houses of prayer were levelled wdth the ground, and the epis- 
copal warrior, after rew^ardmg his troops with the plunder of their 
goods, expelled from the city the remnant of the unbelieving nation. 
Perhaps he might plead the insolence of their prosperity, and their 
deadly hatred of the Christians, whose blood they had recently shed 
in a malicious or accidental tumult. Such crimes w^ould have deserved 
the animadversion of the magistrate ; but in this promiscuous outrage 
the innocent were confounded with the guilty, and Alexandria wan 
impoverished by the loss of a wealthy and industrious colony. The 
zeal of Cyril exposed him to the penalties of the Julian law ; but in 
a feeble government and a superstitious age he was secure of im- 
nunity, and even of praise. Orestes complained ; but his just com- 
plaints were too quickly forgotten by the ministers of Theodosius, and 
too deeply remembered by a priest who affected to pardon, and con- 
tinued to hate, the praefect of Egypt. As he passed through the 
fc«treets his chariot was assaulted by a band of five hundred of the 
Nitrian monks ; his guards fled from the wild beasts of the desert ; 
his protestations that he w^as a Christian and a Catholic were an- 
swered by a volley of stones, and the face of Orestes was covered 
with blood. The loyal citizens of Alexandria hastened to his rescue ; 
he instantly satisfied his justice and revenge against the monk by 
whose hand, he had been wounded, and Ammonius expired under the 
rod of the lictor. At the command of Cyril his body was raised from 
the ground, and transported in solemn procession to the cathedral ; 
the name of Ammonius was changed to that of Thaumasius, the 
wonderful; his tomb was decorated with the trophies of martyrdom ; 
and the patriarch ascended the pulpit to celebrate the magnanimity 
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of an assassin and a rebel. Such honours might incite the faithful to 
combat and die under the banners of the saint ; and he soon promj teJ, 
or accepted, the sacrifice of a virgin, who professed the religion ol 
the Greeks, and cultivated the friendship of Orestes. Hypatia, the 
daughter of Theon the mathematician, was initiated in her father’s 
studies; her learned comments have elucidated the geometry of 
Apollonius and Diophantus ; and she publicly taught, both at Athens 
and Alexandria, the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. In the bloom 
of beauty, and in the maturity of wisdom, the modest maid refused 
her lovers and instructed her disciples ; the persons most illustrious 
for their rank or merit were impatient to visit the female philosopher ; 
and Cyril beheld with a jealous eye the gorgeous train of horses and 
slaves who crowded the door of her academy. A rumour was spread 
among the Christians that the daughter of Theon was the only obstacle 
to the reconciliation of the prefect and the archbishop ; and that 
obstacle was speedily removed. On a fatal day, in the holy season of 
Lent, Hypatia was torn from her chariot, stripped naked, dragged to 
the church, and inhumanly butchered by the hands of Peter the 
reader and a troop of savage and merciless fanatics : her flesh was 
scraped from her bones with sharp oyster-shells, and her quivering 
limbs w^ere delivered to the flames. The just progress of inquiry and 
punishment was stopped by seasonable gifts; but the murder of 
Hypatia has imprinted an indelible stain on the character and religion 
of Cyril of Alexandria.^"^ 

Superstition, perhaps, would more gently expiate the blood of a 
Kestomis. virgin than the banishment of a saint ; and Cyril had accom- 
SSStN ^ panied his uncle to the iniquitous synod of the Oak. When 
memory of Chrysostom was restored and consecrated, 
April 10 nephew of Theophilus, at the head of a dying faction, 


25 For Theon and his daughter Hypatia, see Fabricius, Bibliothec. tom. vui. p. 210, 
211. Her article m the Lexicon of Suidas is curious and original. Hesychius (Meuisii 
Opera, tom. vii. p 29o, 296) observes that she was persecuted rm 
iriKpmvj and an epigram in the Greek Anthology (1 i c. 76, p. 159, edit. Biodsei) 
celebrates her Imowledge and eloquence She is honourably mentioned (Epist. 10, 
15, 16, 33-80, 124, 135, 153) by her friend and disciple the philosophic bishop 
Synesius. 

^ 'OffT^axois hvu'ko'i, xct) %(ca<3i‘oiffavris^ &c. Oyster-shells were plentifully 

strewed on the sea-beach before the Caesareum. I may theiefore prefer the literal 
sense without rejecting the metaphorical version of teqiUco, tiles, which is used by M. 
de Valois. I am ignorant, and the assassins were probably regardless, whether their 
victim was yet alive. 

^ These exploits of St. Cyril are recorded by Socrate? (1. vii. c 13, 14, 15) ; and 


There is no authority for the state- with an oyster-shell. The deed was suf- 
ment that '‘her flesh was scraped from her flciently atrocious without seekmg to 
“ bones with sharp oyster-shells ” Gibbon enhance its barbarity by fictitious ad di 
seems to have forgotten that means tions. See Notes and Queries, vol. i 
'‘killed.” Her throat was probably cut p. 391. — S. 
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still maintained the justice of his sentence ; nor was it till after a 
tedious delay and an obstinate resistance that he yielded to the con- 
sent of the Catholic world.^® His enmity to the Byzantine pontiffs 
was a sense of interest, not a sally of passion : he envied their fortu- 
nate station in the sunshine of the Imperial court ; and he dreaded 
their upstart ambition, which oppressed the metropolitans of Europe 
and Asia, invaded the provinces of Antioch and Alexandria, and 
measured their diocese by the limits of the empire. The long mode- 
ration of Atticus, the mild usurper of the throne of Chrysostom, 
suspended the animosities of the Eastern patriarchs ; but Cyril was 
at length awakened by the exaltation of a rival more worthy of his 
esteem and hatred. After the short and troubled reign of Sisinnius, 
bishop of Constantinople, the factions of the clergy and people were 
appeased by the choice of the emperor, who, on this occasion, con- 
sulted the voice of fame, and invited the merit of a stranger. Nes- 
torius,^® a native of Germanicia, and a monk of Antioch, wixa, re- 
commended by the austerity of his life and the eloquence of his 
sermons ; but the first homily which he preached before the devout 
Theodosius betrayed the acrimony and impatience of his zeal. Give 
“ me, O Caesar ! ” he exclaimed, “ give me the earth purged of heretics, 
“ and I wdll give you in exchange the kingdom of heaven. Exter- 
minate with me the heretics, and with you I will exterminate the 
“ Persians.” On the fifth day, as if the treaty had been already signed, 
the patriarch of Constantinople discovered, surpriscnl, and attacked a 
secret conventicle of the Arians ; they preferred death to submission ; 
the flames that were kindled by their dcsiiair soon spread to the 
neighbouring houses, and the triumph of Nestorius was clouded by 
the name of incendiary. On either side of the Hellespont Ins epis- 
copal vigour imposed a rigid formulary of faith and discipline— a 
chronological error concerning the festival of Easter was punished as 
an offence against the church and state. Lydia and Caria, Sardes 
and Miletus, were purified with the blood of the obstinate Quarto- 
decimans \ and the edict of the emperor, or rather of the patriarch, 


the most reluctant bigotry is compelled to copy an historian who coolly styles tho 
mmderers of Hypatia to (p^oyfjf/>a. At tho mention of that miurod name, 

L am pleased to observe a blush even on the check of Baromus (A. 1) 415 No 48) 

“ He was deaf to the entreaties of Atticus of Constantmoplo, and of rKidoro of Pc- 
lusium, and yielded only (if we may believe Nicephoruh, 1. xiv. c. 18) to tho personal 
intercession of the Virgin. Yet in his last years ho still nnitierod that John (JhiysoR. 
xom had been justly condemned (Tillemont, Mem. Ecclds. tom xiv. p. 278-28ii 
BrW'^nius, Aniial Eccles. a.d. 412, hTo. 46-64). ^ ^ 


® See their ohar^ters in the' history of Sooratos (1. vn. o 25-38), their power 
j. . ™ (UiBoipline de I’Egliso, tom. i, 


*** Vi OVUXitXiCH 

and pretensions in the huge compilation of Thomossin 
p. 8tV91) 

3** His elevation and conduct are described by Socrates fl vii. c. 29, 81): and Mar 
celimua seems to have applied the cloquentise satis, 'sapiential parum, of Sallnat* 
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enumerates tliree-and- twenty degrees and de lomi nations in the guilt 
and punishment of heresy.^^ But the swoid of persecution which 
Nestorius so funouslY wielded was soon turned against his own 
breast. Religion was the pretence ; but, in the judgment of a v.on- 
temporary saint, ambition was the genuine motive of episcopal 
warfare.^® 

In the Syrian school Nestorius had been taught to abhor the con- 
iiusheiesy, fusioii of the two naturcs, and nicely to discriminate the 
A.D. 429 - 431 . humanity of his master* Christ from the divinity of the Lord 
Jesus.^^ The Blessed Virgin he revered as the mother of Christ, but 
his ears were offended with the rash and recent title of mother of 
God,^^ which had been insensibly adopted since the origin of the 
Arian controversy. From the pulpit of Constantinople, a friend of 
the patriarch, and afterwards the patriarch himself, repeatedly 
preached against the use, or the abuse, of a w’ord unknown to 
the apostles, unauthorised by the church, and which could only tend 
to alarm the timorous, to mislead the simple, to amuse the profane, 
and to justify, by a seeming resemblance, the old genealogy of 
Olympus.^® In his calmer moments Nestorius confessed that it 
might be tolerated or excused by the union of the two natures, and 
the communication of their idioms : but ho was exasperated by con- 

Cod Theodos. 1. xvi tit v. leg. (35, with the illnstiations of Baromus (a d. 428, 
No 25, &c \ Godefroy (ad locum), and Pagi Cntica, tom u p. 2(i8 

Isidore of Pelusium (1. iv. Epist 57). His words are strong and scandalous — 

VI si Ko.) vvv ^ioi ^stov KCLt Xoyou xosiTTov 'hii)i(pmz7v ^^otr<votovvvon vtri 

(piXa^x'^etg iicteizxivofjLsvct. Isidoie is a saint, but he never became a bishop; and I half 
suspect that the piide of Diogenes trampled on the pride of Plato 

La Croze (Christianisme des Indes, tom. i, p. 44-53, Thesaurus Epistolicus 
La Crozianus, tom. iii p. 276-280) has detected the use of h h<rvrov»}s and o wplas 
'Iviffws, which, in the ivth, vth, and vith centuries, disci immates the school of Diodorus 
of Taisus and his Nestorian disciples. 

®sovaxa 5 — Deipara • as in zoology we familiarly speak of oviparous and viviparous 
animals It is not easy to fix the invention of this woid, which La Croze (Chns- 
tnimsme des Indes, tom. i p 16) asenbes to Eusebius of Coesarea and the Allans 
The oithodox testimonies are produced by Cyiil and Petavius (Dogmat Theolog. 
tom. V 1. V. c. 15; p 254; &c.); but the veiacity of the saint is questionable, and the 
epithet of ^Kroxos so easily slides from the margm to the text of a Catholic MS. 

Basnage, in his Hi&toire de TEglise, a work of contioversy (tom i p. 5U5\ jus- 
tifies the mother, by the blood, of God (Acts xx. 2S, with Mill’s various readings). 
But the Greek MSS. aie far from unanimous, and the primitive style of the blood of 
Christ is preserved m the Synac version, even in those copies which were used by the 
Chi’istians of St. Thomas on the coast of Malabar (La Croze, Christiamsme des Indes, 
tom. 1 p. 347). The jealousy of the hTestorians and Monophysites has guarded the 
purity of their text 

The pagans of Egypt already laughed at the new Cybele of the Christians (Isidor. 
1, 1 . Epist 54), a letter was forged in the name of Hypatia, to ridicule the theology 
of her assassin (Synodicon, c. 216, in iv. tom Concil p. 484), In the ai’ticle of 
Hlstorius, Bayle has scattered some loose philosophy on the worship of the Virgin 
Mary 

^ The dwHoffis of the Giecks, a mutual loan or transfer of the idioms or properties 
of eacli nature to the other— of infinity to man, possibility to God, «S:c Twelve rules 
on tins nicest of subjects compose the Theological Gramraai of Petavius ('Dogmata 
Theolog. tom. v. 1 iv c. 14, 15, p 209, &c.). 
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tradiction to disclaim the worship of a new-born, an infant Deity, 
to draw his inadequate similes from the conjugal or civil partnerships 
of life, and to describe the manhood of Christ as the robe, the instru- 
ment, the tabernacle of his Godhead. At these blasphemous sounds 
the pillars of the sanctuary were shaken. The unsuccessful compe- 
titors of Nestorius indulged their pious or personal resentment, the 
Byzantine clergy was secretly displeased with the intrusion of a 
stranger : whatever is superstitious or absurd might claim the pro- 
tection of the monks ; and the people was interested in the glory of 
their virgin patroness.®® The sermons of the archbishop, and the 
service of the altar, were disturbed by seditious clamour ; his authority 
and doctrine were renounced by separate congregations ; every wind 
scattered round the empire the leaves of controversy ; and the voice 
of the combatants on a sonorous theatre re-echoed in the cells of 
Palestine and Egypt. It was the duty of Cyril to enlighten the zeal 
and ignorance of his innumerable monks : in the school of Alexandria 
he had imbibed and professed the incarnation of one nature ; and the 
successor of Athanasius consulted his pride and ambition when he 
rose in arms against another Arius, more formidable and more guilty, 
on the second throne of the hierarchy. After a short correspondence, 
in which the rival prelates disguised their hatred in the hollow lan- 
guage of respect and charity, the patriarch of Alexandria denounced 
to the prince and people, to the East and to the West, the damnable 
errors of the Byzantine pontiff. From the East, more especially from 
Antioch, he obtained the ambiguous counsels of toleration and silence, 
which were addressed to both parties while they favoured the cause 
of Nestorius. But the Vatican received with open arms the mes- 
sengers of Egypt. The vanity of Celestine was flattered by the 
appeal ; and the partial version of a monk decided the faith of the pope, 
who, with his Latin clergy, was ignorant of the language, the arts, 
and the theology of the Greeks. At the head of an Italian synod, 
Celestine weighed the merits of the cause, approved the creed of 
Cyril, condemned the sentiments and person of Nestorius, degraded 
the heretic from his episcopal dignity, allowed a respite of ten days 
for recantation and penance, and delegated to his enemy the execu- 
tion of this rash and illegal sentence. But the patriarch of Alexandria, 
whilst he darted the thunders of a god, exposed the errors and pas- 
sions of a mortal ; and his twelve anathemas still torture the ortho- 
dox slaves who adore the memory of a saint without forfeiting their 

See Ducange, C. P. Christiana, 1 i. p 30, &c. 

/m^-i P They have never been diyectly approved by the church 

(Tdlemont, M4m. Eccles. tom. xiv. p. 368-372). I almost pity the agony of rage 
and s^histry mth which Petavius seems to be agitated m the vxbh book of his Dog- 
mata Theologica. ^ 
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to draw his inadequate similes from the conjugal or civil partnerships 
of life, and to describe the manhood of Christ as the robe, the instru- 
ment the tabernacle of his Godhead. At these blasphemous sounds 
the pillars of the sanctuary were shaken. The unsuccessful compe- 
titors of Nestorius indulged their pious or personal resentment, the 
Byzantine clergy was secretly displeased with the intrusion of a 
stranger: whatever is superstitious or absurd might claim the pro- 
tection of the monks ; and the people was interested in the glory of 
their virgin patroness.®® The sermons of the archbishop, and the 
service of the altar, were disturbed by seditious clamour ,• his authority 
and doctrine were renounced by separate congregations ; every wind 
scattered round the empire the leaves of controversy ; and the voice 
of the combatants on a sonorous theatre re-echoed in the cells of 
Palestine and Egypt. It was the duty of Cyril to enlighten the zeal 
and ignorance of his innumerable monks : in the school of Alexandria 
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rose in arms against another Arms, more formidable and more guilty, 
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guage of respect and charity, the patriarch of Alexandria denounced 
to the prince and people, to the East and to the West, the damnable 
errors of the Byzantine pontiff. From the East, more especially from 
Antioch, he obtained the ambiguous counsels of toleration and silence, 
which were addressed to both parties while they favoured the cause 
of Nestorius. But the Vatican received with open arms the mes- 
sengers of Egypt. The vanity of Celestine was flattered by the 
appeal ; and the partial version of a monk decided the faith of the pope, 
who, with his Latin clergy, was ignorant of the language, the arts, 
and the theology of the Greeks. At the head of an Italian synod, 
Celestine weighed the merits of the cause, approved the creed of 
Cyril, condemned the sentiments and person of Nestorius, degraded 
the heretic from his episcopal dignity, allowed a respite of ten days 
for recantation and penance, and delegated to his enemy the execu- 
tion of this rash and illegal sentence. But the patriarch of Alexandria, 
whilst he darted the thunders of a god, exposed the errors and pas- 
sions of a mortal ; and his twelve anathemas still torture the ortho- 
dox slaves who adore the memory of a saint without forfeiting their 

See Ducange, C. P. Christiana, 1. i. p. 30, &c. 

Concil. tom. lii. p 943. The;^ have never been directly approved by the church 
(Tillemont, M4m. Eccles. tom. xiv, p. 368-372) I almost pity the agony of rage 
and sophistry with which Petavius seems to be agitated in the vrth book of hia 
mata Theologica. 

VOL. vr. 
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allegiance to the synod of Chalcedon. These bold assertions are 
indelibly tinged with the colours of the Apollinarian heresy ; hut the 
serious, and perhaps the sincere, professions of Nestorius have satisfied 
the wiser and less partial theologians of the present times.^*^ 

Yet neither the emperor nor the primate of the East were disposed 
^ to obey the mandate of an Italian priest ; and a synod of 

First council , -i i i i 

of Ephesus, the Catholic, or rather or the Orreek, church was unam- 

A D 431 

Dctobe * luously demanded as the sole remedy that could appease 
or decide this ecclesiastical quarrel.^^ Ephesus, on all sides 
accessible by sea and land, was chosen for the place, the festival ot 
Pentecost for the day, of the meeting ; a writ of summons was de- 
spatched to each metropolitan, and a guard was stationed to protect 
and confine the fathers till they should settle the mysteries of heaven 
and the faith of the earth. Nestorius appeared not as a criminal, 
but as a judge ; he depended on the weight rather than the number 
of his prelates, and his sturdy slaves from the baths of Zeuxippus 
were armed for every service of injury or defence. But his adversary 
Cyril was more powerful in the weapons both of the flesh and of the 
spirit. Disobedient to the letter, or at least to the meaning, of the 
royal summons, he was attended by fifty Egyptian bishops, who 
expected from their patriarch’s nod the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost. He had contracted an intimate alliance with Memnon bishop 
of Ephesus. The despotic primate of Asia disposed of the ready 
succours of thirty or forty episcopal votes : a crowd of peasants, the 
slaves of the church, was poured into the city to support with blows 
and clamours a metaphysical argument; and the people zealously 
asserted the honour of the Virgin, whose body reposed within the 
walls of Ephesus. The fleet which had transported Cyril from 
Alexandria was laden with the riches of Egypt ; and he disembarked 

Such, as the rational Basnage (^.d tom. i ; Variar Lection Canisii in Pisefat c. 
2, p, 11-23) and La Croze, the nniversal scholar (Christianisme des Indes, tom i. 
p. 16-20, De TEthiopie, p. 26, 27, Thesaur. Epist p 176, &c, 283, 285) His free 
sentence is confirmed by that of his friends Jablonski (Thesaur Epist tom. i p 193- 
201) and Mosheim (idem, p 304: Hestonum cinmine caruisse est et moa sententia); 
and three more respectable judges will not easily be found Asseman, a learned and 
modest slave, can discern (Bibliothec Onent. tom. iv. p. 190-224) the guilt and 
error of the Nestorians. 

The origin and progress of the Hestoiian controversy, till the synod of Ephesus, 
may be found in Socrates (1, vii c. 32), Evagrius (1 i. c. 1, 2), Liberatus (Brev c 
1-4), the onginal Acts (Concil. tom. m. p. 551-991, edit Venice, 1728), the Annals 
of Baromus and Pagi, and the faithful collections of Tillemont (JVL6m. Eccl^s tom xiv. 
p. 283-377). 

The Christians of the four first centuries were ignorant of the death and burial of 
Mary. The tradition of Ephesus is affirmed by the synod o « 

S-soroxos h kyiec — Concil tom. ui. p. 1102), yet it has been superseded 

by the claim of Jerusalem, and her emptif sepulchre, as it was shown to the pilgrims, 
produced the fable of her resurrection and assumption, in which the Greek and Latin 
chui‘ches have piously acquiesced. See Baromus (Annal Eceles. a.i> 48, Ho. 6, &c,) 
and Tillemont /'M4m. Eccles. tom i p. 467-477). 
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a numerous body of mariners, slaves, and fanatics, enlisted with 
blind obedience under the banner of St. Mark and the mother of 
God. The fathers, and even the guards, of the council were awed 
by this martial array ; the adversaries of Cyril and Mary were in- 
sulted in the streets, or threatened in their houses ; his eloquence and 
liberality made a daily increase in the number of his adherents ; and 
the Egyptian soon computed that he might command the attendance 
and the voices of two hundred bishops. But the author of the twelve 
anathemas foresaw and dreaded the opposition of John of Antioch, 
who, with a small though respectable train of metropolitans and divines, 
was advancing by slow journeys from the distant capital of the East 
Impatient of a delay which he stigmatised as voluntary and culpable, 
Cyril announced the opening of the synod sixteen days after the 
festival of Pentecost Nestorius, who depended on the near approach 
of his Eastern friends, persisted, like his predecessor Chrysostom, to 
disclaim the jurisdiction, and to disobey the summons, of his enemies : 
they hastened his trial, and his accuser presided in the seat of judg- 
ment Sixty-eight bishops, twenty-two of metropolitan rank, defended 
his cause by a modest and temperate protest : they were excluded 
from the councils of their brethren. Candidian, in the emperor’s 
name, requested a delay of four days ; the profane magistrate was 
driven with outrage and insult from the assembly of the condemna- 
saints. The whole of this momentous transaction was S-StSrius, 
crowded into the compass of a summer’s day : the bishops 
delivered their separate opinions ; but the uniformity of style reveals 
the influence or the hand of a master, who has been accused of cor- 
rupting the public evidence of their acts and subscriptions.'^^ With- 
out a dissenting voice they recognised in the epistles of Cyril tne 
Nicene creed and the doctrine of the fathers : but the partial extracts 
from the letters and homilies of Nestorius were interrupted by curses 
and anathemas ; and the heretic was degraded from his episcopal 
and ecclesiastical dignity The sentence, maliciously inscribed to 
the new Judas, was affixed and proclaimed in the streets of 


^ The Acts of Chalcedon (Concil tom. iv. p. 1405, 1408) exhibit a lively picture 
of the blmd, obstinate servitude of the bishops of Egypt to their patriarch. 

** Civil or ecclesiastical business detained the bishops at Antioch till the 18th of 
May. Ephesus was at the distance of thirty days^ journey, and ten days more maybe 
fairly allowed for accidents and repose. The march of Xenophon over the same ground 
enumerates above 260 parasangs or leagues; and this measure might be illustrated 
from ancient and modern itineraiies, if I knew how to compare the speed of an army, 
a synod, and a caravan. John of Antioch is reluctantly acquitted by Tillemont himself 
(Mdm Ecclds. tom. xiv. p. 386-389). 

^Msu>0eMSvay kolta rh vet tv iruvTiinveti ^t xeti 

rwt xetivercfAt^ Kvp/xkoo Evagnus, 1 1 . c. 7. The same imputation 

was urged by Count Irenseus (tom. iii. p. 1249), and the orthodox critics do not find 
it &n easy task to defend the purity of the Creek or Latin copies of the Acts. 

o2 
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Ephesus : the weary prelates, as they issued from the church of the 
mother of God, were saluted as her champions ; and her victory 
was celebrated by the iKuminations, the songs, and the tumult of 
the night. 

On the fifth day the triumph was clouded by the arrival and indig- 
Opposition nation of the Eastern bishops. In a chamber of the inn, 
omntais, before he had wiped the dust from his shoes, John of 
June 27, &c. Antioch gave audience to Candidian the Imperial minister, 
who related his inefiectual efforts to prevent or to annul the hasty 
violence of the Egyptian. With equal haste and violence the 
Oriental synod of fifty bishops degraded Cyril and Memnon from 
their episcopal honours; condemned, in the twelve anathemas, the 
purest venom of the Apollinarian heresy ; and described the Alex- 
andrian primate as a monster, bom and educated for the destruction 
of the church.**® His throne was distant and inaccessible ; but they 
instantly resolved to bestow on the flock of Ephesus the blessing of a 
faithfiil shepherd. By the vigilance of Memnon the churches were 
shut against them, and a strong garrison was thrown into the cathe- 
dral. The troops, under the command of Candidian, advanced to 
the assault ; the outguards were routed and put to the sword, but the 
place was impregnable : the besiegers retired ; their retreat was pur- 
sued by a vigorous sally; they lost their horses, and many of the 
soldiers were dangerously wounded with clubs and stones, Ephesus, 
the city of the Virgin, was defiled with rage and clamour, with 
sedition and blood ; the rival synods darted anathemas and excom 
munications from their spiritual engines ; and the court of Theodosiu 
was perplexed by the adverse and contradictory narratives of the 
Syrian and Egyptian factions. During a busy period of three months 
the emperor tried every method, except the most effectual means of 
indifference and contempt, to reconcile this theological quarrel. He 
attempted to remove or intimidate the leaders by a common sentence 
of acquittal or condemnation; he invested his representatives at 
Ephesus with ample power and military force ; he summoned from 
either party eight chosen deputies to a free and candid conference in 
the neighbourhood of the capital, far from the contagion of popular 
frenzy. But the Orientals refused to yield, and the Catholics, proud 
of their numbers and of their Latin allies, rejected all terms of union 
or toleration. The patience of the meek Theodosius was provoked, 
and he dissolved in anger this episcopal tumult, which at the distance 
of thirteen centuries assumes the venerable aspect of the third oecume- 

^ 'o iif* oxlfipu vm IjcxXjjinm T&xh'ig 9t») rpetipus^ After the coalition of John 
and Cyril these invectives were mutually forgotten. The style of declamation must 
never be confounded with the genuine sense which respectable enemies entertain of 
each other’s merit (Concil. tom. in. p. 1244), 
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nical council.'*^ “ God is my witness/’ said the pious prince, that 
‘‘ I am not the author of this confusion. His providence will discern 
‘‘ and punish the guilty. Return to your provinces, and may your 
“ private virtues repair the mischief and scandal of your meeting.” 
They returned to their provinces ; but the same passions which had 
distracted the synod of Ephesus were diffused over the Eastern world. 
After three obstinate and equal campaigns, John of Antioch and Cyril 
of Alexandria condescended to explain and embrace : but their seem- 
ing re-union must be imputed rather to prudence than to reason, to the 
mutual lassitude rather than to the Christian charity of the patriarchs. 

The Byzantine pontiff had instilled into the royal ear a baleful 
prejudice against the character and conduct of his Egyptian 
rival. An epistle of menace and invective,^® which accom- 
panied the summons, accused him as a busy, insolent, and 
envious priest, who perplexed the simplicity of the faith, violated the 
peace of the church and state, and, by his artful and separate addresses 
to the wife and sister of Theodosius, presumed to suppose, or to scatter, 
the seeds of discord in the Imperial family. At the stern command 
of his sovereign, Cyril had repaired to Ephesus, where he was resisted, 
threatened, and confined, by the magistrates in the interest of Nes- 
torius and the Orientals, who assembled the troops of Lydia and Ionia 
to suppress the fanatic and disorderly train of the patriarch. Without 
expecting the royal licence, he escaped from his guards, precipitately 
embarked, deserted the imperfect synod, and retired to his episcopal 
fortress of safety and independence. But his artful emissaries, both 
in the court and city, successfully laboured to appease the resentment, 
and to conciliate the favour, of the emperor. The feeble son of Ar- 
cadius was alternately swayed by his wife and sister, by the eunuchs 
and women of the palace : superstition and avarice were their ruling 
passions ; and the orthodox chiefs were assiduous in their endeavours 
to alarm the former and to gratify the latter. Constantinople and 
the suburbs were sanctified with frequent monasteries, and the holy 
abbots, Dalmatius and Eutyches,^® had devoted their zeal and fidelity 

See tlie Acts of the Synod of Ephesus m the original Greek, and a Latin version 
almost contemporary (Concil. tom ui. p. 991-1339, with the Synodicon adyersus 
Tragmdiam Irensei, tom. iv. p. 235-497), the Ecclesiastical Histones of Socrates 
(1 vii c. 34) and Evagnus (1. i c 3, 4, 5), and the Breviary of Liberatus (in Concil. 
tom. vi. p. 419-469, c. 5, 6), and the M4moires Eccl6s of Tillemont (tom. xiv, 
p. 377-487). 

^8 (says the emperor in pointed ^language) to' yi l^jr) raTg 

ixi^Xwrtatg ^ . . . . .... 

Tovrm hfMV d^xovfftis nmp A^rXortjros .... gfeevros fitZXXav n 
, ’ " I ^ciffiXiuv ftXxxitv XH*^^*"* (^ovXsa-Seci, m aIh, ot/trvis 

ire^etg i\ihcxtfAY^<r%m> I shoTild be curious to know how much Hestorius paid 
for these expressions, so mortifying to his rival. 

^ Eutyches, the heresiarch Eutyches, is honourably named by Cynl as a fiiend a 
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to the cajse of Cyril, the worship of Mary, and the unity of Christ* 
From the first moment of their monastic life they had never mingled 
with the world, or trod the profane ground of the city. But in this 
awful moment of the danger of the church, their vow was superseded 
by a more sublime and indispensable duty. At the head of a long 
order of monks and hermits, who carried burning tapers in their 
hands, and chanted litanies to the mother of God, they proceeded 
from their monasteries to the palace. The people was edified and 
inflamed by this extraordinary spectacle, and the trembling monarch 
listened to the prayers and adjurations of the saints, who boldly pro- 
nounced that none could hope for salvation unless they embraced the 
person and the creed of the orthodox successor of Athanasius. At 
the same time every avenue of the throne was assaulted with gold. 
Under the decent names of eulogies and henedictions, the courtiers of 
both sexes were bribed according to the measure of their power and 
rapaciousness. But their incessant demands despoiled the sanctuaries 
of Constantinople and Alexandria ; and the authority of the patriarch 
was unable to silence the just murmur of his clergy, that a debt of 
sixty thousand pounds had already been contracted to support the 
expense of this scandalous corruption.^® Pulcheria, who relieved 
her brother from the weight of an empire, was the firmest pillar of 
orthodoxy; and so intimate was the alliance between the thunders 
of the synod and the whispers of the court, that Cyril was assured 
of success if he could displace one eunuch, and substitute another in 
the favour of Theodosius. Yet the Egyptian could not boast of a 
glorious or decisive victory. The emperor, with unaccustomed firm- 
ness, adhered to his promise of protecting the innocence of the 
Oriental bishops ; and Cyril softened his anathemas, and confessed, 
with ambiguity and reluctance, a twofold nature of Christ, before he 
was permitted to satiate his revenge against the unfortunate Nes- 
torius.®^ 


saint, and the strenuous defender of the faith His brother, the abbot Dalmatius, is 
hkewise employed to bmd the emperor and all his chamberlains ternbih conjurationo, 
Synodicon, c. 203, in Conoil tom. iv p. 467. 

Cleriei qui hic sunt oontnstantur, quod ecclesia Alexandnna nudata sit hujus 
caus§. turbelcB* et debet praeter ilia quse hmc transmissa sint awn libnts mille qmngentas 
Et nunc ei scnptum est ut praestet; sed de tu§. ecclesia, pracsta avantioj quorum nosti, 
&c. This curious and origmal lettei, from Cyiurs archdeacon to his creature the new 
bishop of Constantinople, has been unaccountably preserved in an old Latin version 
(Synodicon, c. 203, Concil. tom. iv. p 465-468). The mask is almost dropped, and 
the saints speak the honest language of mterest and confedeiacy 

The tedious negociations that succeeded the synod of Ephesus are diffusely related 
in the original Acts (Concil. tom. m. p 1339-1771, ad fin vol and the Synodicon, 
m tom, iv.), Socrates (1. vu. c. 28, 35, 40, 41), Evagnus (1 i. c. 6, 7, 8, 12), Libera- 
tus (c. 7-10), Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. tom. xiv. p. 487-676). The most patieni 
reader will than!: me for compressing so much nonsense and falsehood in a few 
Iineb. 
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The rash and obstinate Nestorins, before the end of the synod, was 
oppressed by Cyril, betrayed by the court, and faintly sup- 
ported by his Eastern friends. A sentiment of fear or Restonus, 
indignation prompted him- while it was yet time, to affect 
the glory of a voluntary abdication his wish, or at least his request, 
was readily granted ; he was conducted with honour from Ephesus to 
his old monastery of Antioch ; and, after a short pause, his successors, 
Maximian and Proclus, were acknowledged as the lawful bishops ot 
Constantinople. But in the silence of his cell the degraded patriarch 
could no longer resume the innocence and security of a private monk 
The past he regretted, he was discontented with the present, and the 
future he had reason to dread : the Oriental bishops successively 
disengaged their cause from his unpopular name, and each day 
decreased the number of the schismatics who revered Nestorius as 
the confessor of the faith. After a residence at Antioch of four years, 
the hand of Theodosius subscribed an edict which ranked him with 
Simon the magician, proscribed his opinions and followers, condemned 
his writings to the flames, and banished his person first to Petra in 
Arabia, and at length to Oasis, one of the islands of the Libyan 
desert.®^ Secluded from the church and from the world, the exile 
was still pursued by the rage of bigotry and war. A wandering tribe 
of the Blemmyes or Nubians invaded his solitary prison: in their 
retreat they dismissed a crowd of useless captives ; but no sooner had 
Nestorius reached the banks of the Nile, than he would gladly have 
escaped from a Roman and orthodox city to the milder servitude of 
the savages. His flight was punished as a new crime : the soul of the 
patriarch inspired the civil and ecclesiastical powers of Egypt ; the 

Atirov «re Ta olmTrfV Evagl'ius, 

1 1 . c 7. The original letters in the Syuodicon (c 15, 24, 25, 26) justify the appear 
ance of a voluntaiy resignation, which is asserted by Ebed Jesu, a Nestonan writer, 
apud Assoman Biblioth. Oriental, tom ui p 299, 3u2 
^ See the Imperial letters in the Acts of the Synod of Ephesus (Concil. tom iii. 
p 1730-1735) The odious name of iShmoiiimis, which was affixed to the disciples 
of this Tg^»ruSovs was designed 6>s miheri xwnov 

•TifAca^iitv rZv ku) fAnvt ^mrxs npeu^t/Sis, ^»vovr»s krimt&s Sxrli 

Yet these \Yeie Christians f who difficred only m names and m shadows. 

The metaphor of islands is applied by the grave civilians (Pandect 1 xlviii tit 22, 
leg. 7 [§ 5]) to those happy spots wluch are discriminated by water and verdure from 
the Libyan sands. Three of these under the common name of Oasis, or Alvahat : 
1. The temple of Jupiter Ammon. 2 The middle Oasis, tlireo days' journey to the 
west of Lycopolis 3. The southern, whei*e Nestorius was banivshed, m the first 
climate, and only three days’ journey from the confines of Nubia. Sec a learned Note 
of Michaehs (ad Eescript. .^gypt. Abulfedse, p. 21-34).®' 


® 1. The Oasis of Sivah has been vi- been well described in the Travels of Sir 
sited by Mens Drovebti and Mr. Biowne. A Edmonstone. To those must be added 
2. The little Oasis, that of El Kassar, was another western Oa&is, also visited by Sir 
visited and described by Belzoni 3 The A. Edmonstone. — M 
great Oasis, and its splendid ruins, have 
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magistratesj the soldiers, the monks, devoutly tortured jhe enemy of 
Christ and St. Cyril; and, as far as the confines of ^Ethiopia, tne 
heretic was alternately dragged and recalled, till his aged body was 
broken by the hardships and accidents of these reiterated journeys. 
Yet his mind was still independent and erect ; the president of The- 
bais was awed by his pastoral letters ; he survived the Catholic tyrant 
of Alexandria, and, after sixteen years^ banishment, the synod of 
Chalcedon would perhaps have restored him to the honours, or at least 
to the communion, of the church. The death of Nestorius prevented 
his obedience to their welcome summons and his disease might 
afibrd some colour to the scandalous report, that his tongue, the organ 
of blasphemy, had been eaten by the worms. He was buried in a 
city of Upper Egypt, known by the names of Chemnis, or Panopolis, 
or Akmim but the immortal malice of the Jacobites has persevered 
for ages to cast stones against his sepulchre, and to propagate the 
foolish tradition that it was never watered by the rain of heaven, 
which equally descends on the righteous and the ungodly,^*^ Hu- 
manity may drop a tear on the fate of Nestorius ; yet justice must 
observe that he sufiered the persecution which he had approved and 
inflicted.^® 

The death of the Alexandrian primate, after a reign of thirty-two 
Heresy of abandoned the Catholics to the intemperance of zeal 

Euty^es, and the abuse of victory.®® The monophysite doctrine (one 
incarnate nature) was rigorously preached in the churches of 
Egypt and the monasteries of the East ; the primitive creed of Apollina- 
ris was protected by the sanctity of Cyril ; and the name of Eutyches, 

^ The mvitatioii of N^estorius to the synod of Chalcedon is related by Zachanas, 
bishop of Mehtene (Evagrius, 1. li. c. 2, Assemau. Bibhoth. Orient tom u p 55), 
and the famous Xenaaas or Philoxemis, bishop of Hierapohs (Asseman, Biblioth, 
Orient tom u. p 40, denied by Evagnus and Asseman, and stoutly maintained 
by La Croze (Thesaur. Epistol tom. m. p 181, &c.) The fact is not improbable, yet 
it was the mterest of the Monophysites to spread the invidious leport, and Eutychius 
(tom li. p. 12) affirms that Nestorius died after an exile of seven years, and conse- 
quently ten years before the synod of Chalcedon. 

^ Co^idt D’Anville (Mdmoire sur I’Egypte, p. 191), Pocock (Description of the 
J^t, vol. i. p. 76), Abulfeda (Descript, .^gypt. p 14), and his commentator Michaelis 
(Not. p. 78-83), and the Nubian Geographer (p 42), who mentions, m the xuth cen- 
tury, the ruins and the sugar-canes of ATrrmm 

Eutychius (Annal tom n. p. 12) and Gregory Bar-Hebraeus, or Abulpharagiua 
represent the credulity of the xth and xiiith centuries. 

We are obliged to Evagrius (1. i. c. 7) for some extracts from the letters of Nes 
tonus; but the hvely picture of lus suffermgs is treated with insult by the haid and 
stupid fanatic. 

Dixi Cynllum dum viveret, auctoritate su4 effecisse, ue Eutychiamsmus et Mono 
physitarum error m nervum erumperet idque verum puto .... ahquo . . . . honesto 
modo cecmerat. The learned but cautious Jablonski did not always speak 

the whole truth. ^ Cum Cynllo lenius omnmo egi, quam si tecum aut cum aliis rei 
hujus probe gnaris et aequis rerum aestimatoribus sermones pnvatos conferrem (The- 
saur. Epistol. La Crozaan. tom. i. p. 197, 198) ; an excellent key to his dissertations 
on the Nestonan controversy! 
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his venerable friend, has been applied to the sect most adverse to the 
Syrian heresy of Nestorius. His rival Eutyches was the abbot, or 
archimandrite, or superior of three hundred monks ; but the opinions 
of a simple and illiterate recluse might have expired in the cel where 
he had slept above seventy years, if the resentment or indiscretion of 
Flavian, the Byzantine pontiff, had not exposed the scandal to the 
eyes of the Christian world. His domestic synod was instantly con- 
vened, their proceedings were sullied with clamour and artifice, and 
the aged heretic was surprised into a seeming confession that Christ 
had not derived his body from the substance of the Virgin Mary. 
From their partial decree Eutyches appealed to a general council ; 
and his cause was vigorously asserted by his godson Chrysaphius, the 
reigning eunuch of the palace, and his accomplice Dioscorus, who had 
succeeded to the throne, the creed, the talents, and the vices of the 
nephew of Theophilus. By the special summons of Theo- 
dosius, the second synod of Ephesus was judiciously com- 
posed of ten metropolitans and ten bishops from each of the a.d 449/ 
six dioceses of the Eastern empire : some exceptions of 
favour or merit enlarged the number to one hundred and thirty-five * 
and the Syrian Barsumas, as the chief and representative of the monks, 
was invited to sit and vote with the successors of the apostles. But 
the despotism of the Alexandrian patriarch again oppressed the 
freedom of debate : the same spiritual and carnal weapons were 
again drawn from the arsenals of Egypt; the Asiatic veterans, a 
band of archers, served under the orders of Dioscorus ; and the more 
formidable monks, whose minds were inaccessible to reason or mercy, 
besieged the doors of the cathedral The general, and, as it should 
seem, the unconstrained voice of the fathers accepted the faith and 
even the anathemas of Cyril ; and the heresy of the two natures was 
formally condemned in the persons and writings of the most learned 
Orientals. ‘‘ May those who divide Christ be divided with the sword, 
‘‘ may they be hewn in pieces, may they bo burned alive I ’’ were the 
charitable wishes of a Christian synod.®° The innocence and sanctity 
of Eutyches were acknowledged without hesitation ; but the prelates, 
more especially those of Thrace and Asia, were unwilling to depose 
their patriarch for the use or even the abuse of bis lawful jurisdiction. 
They embraced the knees of Dioscorus, as he stood with a threatening 
aspect on the footstool of his throne, and conjured him to forgive the 
offences and to respect the 'dignity of his brother. “ Do you mean to 

*H Kiyiet ffvvohos eTirgv, xotvtrav 'Evff'i€iaVf ovros %Zv oZros tls ytmvatf &s 
^$puf6n .... 8? ‘T/# ivof oLviihfAet. At the request of l3iDSjcorus, those who were not 
able to roar stretched out their hands. At Chalcedon, the Orientals dis- 

cljumed these exclamations but the Egyptians more consistently declared mi) 
wVi xai vh XiyofAiv. (Concil. tom. iv. p 1012.) 
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“ raise a sedition ? ” exclaimed the relentless tyrant. Where are the 
officers ? At these words a furious multitude of monks and soldiers, 
with staves, and swords, and chains, burst into the church : the 
trembling bishop hid themselves behind the altar, or under the 
benches ; and as they were not inspired with the zeal of martyrdom, 
they successively subscribed a blank paper, which was afterwards 
filled with the condemnation of the Byzantine pontiff. Flavian was 
instantly delivered to the wild beasts of this spiritual amphitheatre : 
the monks were stimulated by the voice and example of Barsumas to 
avenge the injuries of Christ : it is said that the patriarch of Alex- 
andria reviled, and buffeted, and kicked, and trampled his brother of 
Constantinople it is certain that the victim, before he could reach 
the place of his exile, expired on the third day of the wounds and 
bruises which he had received at Ephesus. This second synod has 
been justly branded as a gang of robbers and assassins ; yet the ac- 
cusers of Dioscorus would magnify his violence, to alleviate the 
cowardice and inconstancy of their own behaviour. 

The faith of Egypt had prevailed : but the vanquished party was 
Council of supported by the same pope who encountered without fear 
chaiccdon, the liostllc rage of Attila and Genseric. The theology of 
Oct^ 8-.’ Leo, his famous tome or epistle on the mystery of the incar- 

nation, had been disregarded by the synod of Ephesus : his 
authority, and that of the Latin church, was insulted in his legates, 
who escaped from slavery and death to relate the melancholy tale of 
the tyranny of Dioscorus and the martyrdom of Flavian. His pro- 
vincial synod annulled the irregular proceedings of Ephesus ; but as 
this step was itself irregular, he solicited the convocation of a general 
council in the free and orthodox provinces of Italy. From his inde- 
pendent throne the Roman bishop spoke and acted without danger 
as the head of the Christians, and his dictates were obsequiously 
transcribed by Placidia and her son Valentinian, who addressed 
their Eastern colleague to restore the peace and unity of the church. 
But the pageant of Oriental royalty was moved with equal dexterity 
by the hand of the eunuch ; and Theodosius could pronounce, without 
hesitation, that the church was already peaceful and triumphant, and 
that the recent flame had been extinguished by the just punishment 
of the Nestorians. Perhaps the Greeks would be still involved in the 

*'EXs>/s 2s (Eusebius, bisbop of DoryliDuin) ts 'tuXa.lm •sreog 

A:o(rxopov t&66Vft.tvov <rs xen) Xeturi^dfjuevov and this testimony of Evagnus (I. u. c. 2) IS am- 
plified by the historian Zonaras (tom, n. 1 xiii. [c. 23] p. 44), who affirms that Dios- 
corus kicked like a wild ass. But the language of Liberatus (Brev. c 12, in Concil. 
tom. vi p 438) is more cautious , and the Acts of Chalcedon, which lavish the 
names of homctde, Cam, &c., do not justify so pointed a charge. The monk Bar- 
sumas is more particularly accused — fi<r(p«$g tav fAa.xu.pm ^Xuvietm ai/rog s* ntxi x«i yXift, 
(Concil. tom. iv. p 1413.) 
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heresy of the Monophysites, if the emperor’s horse had not fortu- 
nately stumbled ; Theodosius expired ; his orthodox sister, Pulcheria, 
with a nominal husband, succeeded to the throne , Chrysaphius was 
burnt, Dioscorus was disgraced, the exiles were recalled, and the 
tome of Leo was subscribed by the Oriental bishops. Yet the pope 
was disappointed in his favourite project of a Latin council : he dis- 
dained to preside in the Greek synod which was speedily assembled 
at Nice in Bithynia ; his legates required in a peremptory tone the 
presence of the emperor ; and the weaiy fathers were transported to 
Chalcedon under the immediate eye of Marcian and the senate of 
Constantinople. A quarter of a mile from the Thracian Bosphorus 
the church of St. Euphemia was built on the summit of a gentle 
though lofty ascent : the triple structure was celebrated as a prodigy 
of art, and the boundless prospect of the land and sea might have 
raised the mind of a sectary to the contemplation of the God of the 
universe. Six hundred and thirty bishops were ranged in order in 
the nave of the church ; but the patriarchs of the East were preceded 
by the legates, of^whom the third was a simple priest ; and the place 
of honour was reserved for twenty laymen of consular or senatorian 
rank. The gospel was ostentatiously displayed in the centre, but the 
rule of faith was defined by the papal and imperial ministers, who 
moderated the thirteen sessions of the council of Chalcedon.®^ Their 
partial interposition silenced the intemperate shouts and execrations 
which degraded the episcopal gravity ; but, on the formal accusation 
of the legates, Dioscorus was compelled to descend from his throne 
to the rank of a criminal, already condemned in the opinion of his 
judges. The Orientals, less adverse to Nestorius than to Cyril, 
accepted the Romans as their deliverers : Thrace, and Pontus, and 
Asia, were exasperated against the murderer of Flavian, and the new 
patriarchs of Constantinople and Antioch secured their places by the 
sacrifice of their benefactor. The bishops of Palestine, Macedonia, and 
Greece were attached to the faith of Cyril ; but in the face of the 
synod, in the heat of the battle, the leaders, with their obsequious 
train, passed from the right to the left wing, and decided the victory 
by this seasonable desertion. Of the seventeen suffragans who sailed 
from Alexandria, four were tempted from their allegiance, and the 
thirteen, falling prostrate on the ground, implored the mercy of the 

The acts of the Council of Chalcedon (Concil. tom. iv. p. 701-2071) comprehend 
those of Ephesus (p. 890-1189), which agam comprise the synod of Constantinople 
imder Flavian (p 930-1072), and it requires some attention to disengage this double 
involution. The whole business of Eutyches, Flavian, and Dioscorus, is i elated by 
Evagiius (1. 1 . 0 . 9-12 and 1. ii. c. 1, 2, 3, 4) and Liberatus (Brev. c. 11, 12, 13, 14), 
Once more, and almost for the last time, I appeal to the diligence of Tillemont (M4m. 
Eccl4s. tom. XV p 479-719). The annals of Baronins and Pagi will accompany me 
nuch further on my long and laboiious joiuney. 
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council, with sighs and tears, and a pathetic declaration, that, if they 
yielded, they should be massacred, on their return to Egypt, by the 
indignant people. A tardy repentance was allowed to expiate the 
guilt or error of the accomplices of Dioscorus : but their sins were 
accumulated on his head ; he neither asked nor hoped for pardon, 
and the moderation of those who pleaded for a general amnesty was 
drowned in the prevailing cry of victory and revenge. To save the 
reputation of his late adherents, some personal offences were skilfully 
detected ; his rash and illegal excommunication of the pope, and his 
contumacious refusal (while he was detained a prisoner) to attend 
the summons of the synod. Witnesses were introduced to prove 
the special facts of his pride, avarice, and cruelty ; and the fathers 
heard with abhorrence that the alms of the church were lavished on 
the female dancers, that his palace, and even his hath, was open to 
the prostitutes of Alexandria, and that the infamous Pansophia, or 
Irene, was publicly entertained as the concubine of the patriarch.®^ 
For these scandalous offences Dioscorus was deposed by the synod, 
Faitii of banished by the emperor ; but the purity of his faith 

Cbaicedon. declared in the presence, and with the tacit approba- 

tion, of the fathers. Their prudence supposed rather than pro^ 
nounced the heresy of Eutyches, who was never summoned before 
their tribunal ; and they sat silent and abashed, when a bold Mono- 
physite, casting at their feet a volume of Cyril, challenged them to 
anathematise in his person the doctrine of the saint. If we fairly 
peruse the acts of Chalcedon as they are recorded by the orthodox 
party,®^ we shall find that a great majority of the bishops embraced 
the simple unity of Christ ; and the ambiguous concession that he 


MaX;(r<ra h Uavcotpict, h KoXbVfj&im ’O^sivs? (perhaps E/^sjvjj), m o ^o\u- 

d(p^xs ‘TE xett rev s^etffrou fAifAvvifAivos (OonCll. 

tom IV. p. 1276). A specimen of the wit and malice of the people is pieserved in the 
Greek Anthology (1. ii. c. 5, p. 188, edit. Wechel), although the application was 
unknown to the editor Brod 80 us The nameless epigrammatist raises a tolerable pun, 
by confounding the episcopal salutation of ** Peace be to all !” with the genuine or 
corrupted name of the bishop’s concubine • — 

Etp^V/} ^TAVTZfffflVf WtffXOTTOS E^rSV I^EX^WV, 
n«g fAOvos tvhov 

1 am ignorant whether the patmrch, who seems to have been a jealous lover, is the 
Cimon of a precedmg epigram, whose iffrvixos was viewed with envy and wonder 
by Priapus himself 

Those who reverence the infallibility of synods may try to ascertain their sense. 
The leaing bishops were attended by partial or careless scribes, who dLspersed their 
copies round the world. Our Greek MSS. are sullied with the false and proscribed 
reading of lx vm (pvtrmv (Concil. tom. in p. 1460) • the authentic translation of pope 
Leo I. does not seem to have been executed, and the old Latin versions matenally 
differ from the present Vulgate, which was revised (a.d. 550) by Rusticus, a Roman 
priest, from the best MSS. of the at Constantinople (Ducange, C. P. Chris- 

tiana, 1. IV. p 151), a famous monastery of Latms, Greeks, and Syrians. See Concih 
tom. iv. p. 1959-2049, and Pagi, Critica, tom n. p. 326, &c. 
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was formed of or from two natures might imply either their 
previous existence, or their subsequent confusion, or some dangerous 
interval oetween the conception of the man and the assumption of 
the God. The Homan theology, more positive and precise, adopted 
the term most offensive to the ears of the Egyptians, that Christ 
existed in two natures ; and this momentous particle (which the 
memory, rather than the understanding, must retain) had almost 
produced a schism among the Catholic bishops. The tome of Leo 
had been respectfully, perhaps sincerely, subscribed ; but they pro- 
tested, in two successive debates, that it was neither expedient nor 
lawful to transgress the sacred landmarks which had been fixed at 
Nice, Constantinople, and Ephesus, according to the rule of Scripture 
and tradition. At length they yielded to the importunities of their 
masters, but their infallible decree, after it had been ratified with 
deliberate votes and vehement acclamations, was overturned in the 
next session by the opposition of the legates and their Oriental friends. 
It was in vain that a multitude of episcopal voices repeated in chorus, 
“ The definition of the fathers is orthodox and immutable I The 

heretics are now discovered ! Anathema to the Nestorians ! Let 
“ them depart from the synod ! Let them repair to Rome.’’®® The 
legates threatened, the emperor was absolute, and a committee of 
eighteen bishops prepared a new decree, which was imposed on the 
reluctant assembly. In the name of the fourth general council, the 
Christ in one person, but in two natures, was announced to the 
Catholic world : an invisible line was drawn between the heresy of 
Apollinaris and the faith of St. Cyril ; and the road to paradise, a 
bridge as sharp as a razor, was suspended over the abyss by the 
master-hand of the theological artist. During ten centuries of blind- 
ness and servitude Europe received her religious opinions from the 
oracle of the Vatican; and the same doctrine, already varnished 
with the rust of antiquity, was admitted without dispute into the 
creed of the reformers, who disclaimed the supremacy of the Roman 
pontiff. The synod of Chalccdon still triumphs in the Protestant 
churches ; but the ferment of controversy has subsided, and the most 
pious Christians of the present day are ignorant, or careless, of their 
own belief concerning the mystery of the incarnation. 

Far different was the temper of the Greeks and Egyptians under 

^ It is darkly represented in tlie microscope of Potavius (tom. v, 1, iiL c. 5); yet 
the subtle theologian is himself afraid — ne quis fortasse supervacaneam, et nimis 
anxiam putet hujusmodx vocularum inquisitionem, et ab instituti theologici gravitate 
alienam (p. 124). 

'EffoMflTtffv, 9) S o^os . c! >yimyretif cj dvrtXi’ 

y«»rts s<V;», ei etvrtXiycvrts tU (Concil. tom. iv. p. 1449). 

Evagrius and Liberatus present only the placid face of the synod, and discreetly slide 
over these embers, suppositos cinen doloso. 
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the orthodox reigns of Leo and Marcian. Those pious emperors en- 
Discordof and edicts the symbol of their faith and 

the East, it was declared by the conscience or honour of five hundred 
bishops, that the decrees of the synod of Chalcedon might 
be lawfully supported, even with blood. The Catholics observed with 
satisfaction that the same synod was odious both to the Nestorians 
and the Monophysites but the Nestorians were less angry, or less 
powerful, and the East was distracted by the obstinate and sanguinary 
zeal of the Monophysites. Jerusalem was occupied by an army of 
monks ; in the name of the one incarnate nature, they pillaged, they 
burnt, they murdered; the sepulchre of Christ was defiled with 
blood ; and the gates of the city were guarded in tumultuous rebel- 
lion against the troops of the emperor. After the disgrace and exile 
of Dioscorus, the Egyptians still regretted their spiritual father, and 
detested the usurpation of his successor, who was introduced by the 
fathers of Chalcedon. The throne of Proterius was supported by a 
guard of two thousand soldiers ; he waged a five years’ war against 
the people of Alexandria ; and on the first intelligence of the death 
of Marcian, he became the victim of their zeal. On the third day 
before the festival of Easter the patriarch was besieged in the cathe- 
dral, and murdered in the baptistery. The remains of his mangled 
corpse were delivered to the flames, and his ashes to the wind : and 
the deed was inspired by the vision of a pretended angel ; an ambitious 
monk who, under the name of Timothy the Cat,®® succeeded to the 
place and opinions of Dioscorus. This deadly superstition was in- 
flamed on either side by the principle and the practice of retaliation ; 
in the pursuit of a metaphysical quarrel many thousands were slain, 
and the Christians of every degree were deprived of the substantial 
enjoyments of social life, and of the invisible gifts of baptism and the 

^ See, in the Appendix to the Acts of Chalcedon, the confirmation of the synod by 
Marcian (Concil. tom. iv p. 1781, 1783), his letters to the monks of Alexandria (p. 
1791), of Mount Smai (p. 1793), of Jerusalem and Palestine (p. 1798); his laws 
against the Eutychians (p 1809, 1811, 1831); the conespondence of Leo with the 
provincial synods on the revolution of Alexandria (p 1835-1930) 

Photius (or rather Eulogius of Alexandria) confesses, in a fine passage, the spe- 
cious colour of this double charge against pope Leo and his synod of Chalcedon (Bib- 
hoth. cod ccxxv. p 768 [p 243, ed Bekk.]). He waged a double war agamst the 
enemies of the church, and wounded either foe with the darts of his adversary — xetrctX- 
ktiXois fi'iXurt revs &vrtsrMXovs irlr^uffxz Against Nestorius he seemed to mtroduco the 
avyxvtris of the Monophysites, against Eutyches he appeared to countenance the ucr«9- 
ha(popa of the Nestorians. The apologist claims a charitable mterpi station for 
the saints, if the same had been extended to the heietics, the sound of the contro- 
versy would have been lost in the air 

AiXev^es, from his nocturnal expeditions In daikness and disguise he crept round 
the cells of the monasteiy, and whispered the revelation to his slumbermg brethren 
(Theodor Lector. 1 i. [c 8]) 

70 ^ovovs T£ rcXfAvi^'^va.t fAV^iovs^ [»«)] oLtftKvav etx^ht jueXvv^meij fm fAOUv tj?v ySjv »a) 

avrw rh Such IS the hyperbolic language of tne Henoticon, 
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holy communion. Perhaps an extravagant fable of the times may 
conceal an allegorical picture of these fanatics, who tortured each 
other and themselves. “ Under the consulship of Venantius and 
‘‘ Celer,’’ says a grave bishop, ‘‘ the people of Alexandria, and all 
“ Egypt, were seized with a strange and diabolical frenzy : great and 
small, slaves and freedmen, monks and clergy, the natives of the 
land, who opposed the synod of Chalcedon, lost their speech and 
“ reason, barked like dogs, and tore, with their own teeth, the flesh 
“ from their hands and arms.'’^ 

The disorders of thirty years at length produced the famous Heno- 
TicoN of the emperor Zeno, which in his reign, and in ^ 
that of Anastasius, was signed by all the bishops of the con of Zeno, 
East, under the penalty of degradation and exile if they ^ ^ 
rejected or infringed this salutary and fundamental law. The clergy 
may smile or groan at the presumption of a layman who defines the 
articles of faith ; yet, if he stoops to the humiliating task, his mind is 
less infected by prejudice or interest, and the authority of the magis- 
trate can only be maintained by the concord of the people. It is in 
ecclesiastical story that Zeno appears least contemptible ; and I am 
not able to discern any Manichaean or Eutychian guilt in the generous 
saying of Anastasius, That it was unworthy of an emperor to perse- 
cute the worshippers of Christ and the citizens of Rome. The Heno- 
ticon was most pleasing to the Egyptians ; yet the smallest blemish 
has not been descried by the jealous and even jaundiced eyes of our 
orthodox schoolmen, and it accurately represents the Catholic faith of 
the incarnation, without adopting or disclaiming the peculiar terms or 
tenets of the hostile sects A solemn anathema is pronounced against 
Nestorius and Eutyches ; against all heretics by whom Christ is divided, 
or confounded, or reduced to a phantom. Without defining the num- 
ber or the article of the word natter e, the pure system of St. Cyril, 
the faith of Nice, Constantinople, and Ephesus, is respectfully con- 
firmed ; but, instead of bowing at the name of the fourth council, the 
subject is dismissed by the censure of all contrary doctrines, if axij 
such have been taught either elsewhere or at Chalcedon. Under this 
ambiguous expression the friends and the enemies of the last synod 
might unite in a silent embrace. The most reasonable Christians 
acquiesced in this mode of toleration ; but their reason was feeble and 


See the Chronicle of Victor Tununensis, in the Lectiones Antiq^uae of Caniflins, 
republished by Basnage, tom. i p 326 

The Henoticon is transcribed by Evagrius (1. iii c. 13 [14]), and translated by 
laberatus (Brev c. 18). Pagi (Critica, tom li p. 411) and Asseman (Bibhoth. Orient, 
tom. 1 . p. 343) are satisfied that it is free from heresy; but Petavius (Dogmat. Thoo- 
log. tom. V. 1. 1 . c. 13, p 40) most unaccountably affirms Chalcedonensem ascivit An 
adversary would prove that he had never read the Henoticon. 
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inconstant, and tieir obedience was despised as timid and servile by 
the vehement spirit of their brethren. On a subject which engrossed 
the thoughts and discourses of men, it was difficult to preserve an 
exact neutrality ; a book, a sermon, a prayer, rekindled the flame of 
controversy ; and the bonds of communion were alternately broken 
and renewed by the private animosity of the bishops. The space 
between Nestorius and Eutyches was filled by a thousand shades of 
language and opinion; the acepJialV^ of Egypt, and the Roman 
pontifis, of equal valour, though of unequal strength, may be found 
at the two extremities of the theological scale. The acephali, without 
a king or a bishop, were separated above three hundred years from 
the patriarchs of Alexandria, who had accepted the communion of 
Constantinople, without exacting a formal condemnation of the synod 
of Chalcedon. I or accepting the communion of Alexandria, without 
a formal approbation of the same synod, the patriarchs of Constan- 
tinople were anathematised by the popes. Their inflexible despotism 
involved the most orthodox of the Greek churches in this spiritual 
contagion, denied or doubted the validity of their sacraments, and 
fomented, thirty-five years, the schism of the East and West, till they 
finally abolished the memory of four Byzantine pontiffs who had dared 
to oppose the supremacy of St. Peter. Before that period the pre- 
carious truce of Constantinople and Egypt had been violated by the 
zeal of the rival prelates. Macedonius, who was suspected of the Nes- 
torian heresy, asserted, in disgrace and exile, the synod of Chalcedon, 
while the successor of Cyril would have purchased its overthrow with 
a bribe of two thousand pounds of gold. 

In the fever of the times the sense, or rather the sound of a 
TheTns- Syllable, was sufficient to disturb the peace of an empire. 
rSigious The Trisagion (thrice holy), “ Holy, holy, holy. Lord 
dSh™'*® “ God of Hosts!” is supposed by the Greeks to be the 
foiios^Ms. identical hymn which the angels and cherubim eternally 

See Renaudot (Hist Patriarch Alex, p 123, 131, 145, 195, 247). They were 
reconciled by the care of Mark I. (a.d. 799-819)* he promoted their chiefs to the 
bishoprics of Athnbis and Talba (perhaps Tava: see D’Anville, p. 82), and supplied 
the sacraments, which had failed for want of an episcopal ordination. 

De his quos baptizavit, quos ordmavit Acaems, majomm traditions confectam et 
veram, praecipue rehgiosse solicitudini congruam prsebemus sme difficultate medicinam 
(Gelasius, m Epist. i ad Euphemium, Concil tom. v p 286). The offer of a medicine 
proves the disease, and numbers naust have perished before the arrival of the Homan 
physician. Tillemont himself (M^m. Ecclds tom xvi p 372, 642, &c.) is shocked at 
the proud, uncharitable temper of the popes* they are now glad, says he, to invoke 
St. Flavian of Antioch, St. Elias of Jerusalem, &o., to whom they refused commumon 
whilst upon earth. But Cardinal Baromus is firm and hard as the rock of St. Peter. 

Their names were erased from the diptych of the chmch: ex venerabih diptycho, 
m quo pise memoriae transitum ad coelum habentium episcopoium vocabula conti- 
nentur (Concil. tom. iv. p 1846). This ecclesiastical record was theiefore equivalent 
to the book of hfe. 

76 Petavius (Dogmat. Theolog. tom. v, 1 v. c. 2, 3, 4, p 217-225) and Tillemont 
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repeat before the throne of God, and which, about the middle 
of the fifth century, was miraculously revealed to the church of 
Constantinople. The devotion of Antioch soon added, “ who was 

crucified for us ! and this grateful address, either to Christ alone, 
or to the whole Trinity, may be justified by the rules of theology, and 
has been gradually adopted by the Catholics of the East and West. 
But it had been imagined by a Monophysite bishop the gift of an 
enemy was at first rejected as a dire and dangerous blasphemy, and 
the rash innovation had nearly cost the emperor Anastasius his throne 
and his life.’^® The people of Constantinople was devoid of any 
rational principles of freedom , but they held, as a lawful cause of 
rebellion, the colour of a livery in the races, or the colour of a mystery 
in the schools. The Trisagion, with and wdthout this obnoxious addi- 
tion, was chanted in the cathedral by tw^o adverse choirs, and, when 
their lungs were exhausted, they had recourse to the more solid argu- 
ments of sticks and stones; the aggressors were punished by the 
emperor, and defended by the patriarch ; and the crown and mitre 
were staked on the event of this momentous quarrel. The streets 
were instantly crowded with innumerable swarms of men, women, 
and children ; the legions of monks, in regular array, marched, and 
shouted, and fought at their head. Christians I this is the day of 
“ martyrdom : let us not desert our spiritual father ; anathema to the 
“ Manichaean tyrant I he is unworthy to reign.’’ Such was the Catholic 
cry ; and the galleys of Anastasius lay upon their oars before the 
palace, till the patriarch had pardoned his penitent, and hushed the 
waves of the troubled multitude. The triumph of Macedonius was 
checked by a speedy exile; but the zeal of his flock was again 
exasperated by the same question, “ Whether one of the Trinity had 
“ been crucified ? On this momentous occasion the blue and green 
factions of Constantinople suspended their discord, and the civil and 
military powers were annihilated in their presence. The keys of the 
city, and the standards of the guards, were deposited in the forum of 
Constantine, the principal station and camp of the faithful. Day and 
night they were incessantly busied either in singing hymns to the 
honour of their God, or in pillaging and murdering the servants of 

(M^m. Kcclcs. tom. xiv. p. 713, &c., 799) ropresont tho history and doctrmo of the 
Tnsagion In the twelve centxirioR between Isaiah and St. Proclus*» boy, who was 
taken up into heaven before the bishop and people of Constantinople, the song was 
considerably improved. Tho boy heard the angels sing, ** Holy God I Holy strong! 

Holy immortal » ” 

^ Peter Qnapheus, the fuller (a trade which ho had exercised in his monastery), 
patriarch of Antioch. His tedious stoiy is discussed m the Annals of Pagi (A.n. 477- 
490) and a dissertation of M. de Valois at the end of his Evagrms. 

The troubles under the reign of Anastasius must be gathered from the Chronicles 
of Victor, Marcellmus, and Theophanes. As the last was not published in tne time 
of Baronins, his critic Pagi is more copious, as well as more correct. 

VOL. VI. D 
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then prince. The head of his favourite monX, the friend, as they 
styled him, of the enemy of the Holy Trinity, was borne aioft on a 
spear ; and the fire-brands, which had been darted against heretical 
structures, diflFused the undistinguishing flames over the most orthodox 
buildings. The statues of the enaperor were broken, and his person 
was concealed in a suburb, till, at the end of three days, he dared to 
implore the mercy of his subjects. Without his diadem, and in the 
posture of a suppliant, Anastasius appeared on the throne of the circus. 
The Catholics, before his face, rehearsed their genuine Trisagion ; they 
exulted in the oiffer which he proclaimed by the voice of a herald of 
abdicating the purple ; they listened to the admonition, that, since 
all could not reign, they should previously agi*ee in the choice of a 
sovereign : and they accepted the blood of two unpopular ministers, 
whom their master without hesitation condemned to the lions. These 
furious but transient seditions were encouraged by the success of 
Vitahan, who, with an army of Huns and Bulgarians, for the most 
part idolaters, declared himself the champion of the Catholic faith. In 
this pious rebellion he depopulated Thrace, besieged Constantinople, 
exterminated sixty-five thousand of his fellow-Christians, till he ob- 
tained the recaU of the bishops, the satisfaction of the pope, and the 
establishment of the council of Chalcedon, an orthodox treaty, reluc- 
tantly signed by the dying Anastasius, and more faithfully performed 
by the uncle of Justinian. And such was the event of the of the 
religious wars which have been waged in the name and by the dis- 
ciples of the God of Peace.’^^ 

Justinian has been already seen in the various lights of a prince, a 
First reii- conqueror, and a lawgiver ; the theologian still remains, 
and it affords an unfavourable prejudice that his theology 
SSifrSid should form a very prominent feature of his portrait. The 
of jSmui, sovereign sympathised with his subjects in their superstitious 
AD 519 665 reverence for living and departed saints : his Code, and more 
especially his Novels, confirm and enlarge the privileges of the clergy , 

The general history, from the eonncil of Chalcedon to the death of Anasta&ms, 
may be found m the Breviary of Liberatus (c. 14--19), the iid and lud books of Eva- 
grius, the Abstract of the two books of Theodore the Reader, the Acts of the Synods, 
and the Epistles of the Popes (Concil tom v). The senes is continued with some 
disorder in the xvth and xvith tomes of the M^moires Eccl^siastiques of Tillemont. 
And here I must take leave for ever of that mcomparable guide, whose bigotry is 
overbalanced by the merits of erudition, diligence, veracity, and sciupulous minute- 
ness. He was prevented by death from completmg, as he designed, tlie vith century 
of the church and empire 

80 The etiam of the Anecdotes of Procopius (c 11, 13, 18, 27, 28) with the learned 
remarks of Alemannus is confii*med, rather than contradicted, by the Acts of the 
Councils, the fourth book of Evagrius, and the complaints of the Afncan Facundus, 
in his xhth book — de tnbus capitulis, “ cum viden doctus appetit importune 

spontaneis qusestiombus ecclesiam turbat” See Procop. de Bell. Goth. 1. ui. c. 3fi 
[tom. u. p. 429, ed. Bonn]. 
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and in every dispute between a monk and a layman, the partial judge 
was inclined to pronounce that truth and innocence and justice were 
always on the side of the church. In his public and private devotions 
the emperor was assiduous and exemplary ; his prayers, vigils, and 
fasts displayed the austere penance of a monk ; his fancy was amused 
by the hope or belief of personal inspiration ; he had secured the 
patronage of the Virgin and St. Michael the archangel ; and his 
recovery from a dangerous disease was ascribed to the miraculous 
succour of the holy martyrs Cosmas and Damian. The capital and 
the provinces of the East were decorated with the monuments of his 
religion and though the far greater part of these costly structures 
may be attributed to his taste or ostentation, the zeal of the royal 
architect was probably quickened by a genuine sense of love and 
gratitude towards his invisible benefactors. Among the titles of 
Imperial greatness the name of Pious was most pleasing to his ear ; 
to promote the temporal and spiritual interest of the church was the 
serious business of his life ; and the duty of father of his country was 
often sacrificed to that of defender of the faith. The controversies of 
the times were congenial to his temper and understanding ; and the 
theological professors must inwardly deride the diligence of a stranger 
who cultivated their art and neglected his own. “ What can ye 
‘‘ fear,’’ said a bold conspirator to his associates, fi*om your bigoted 
“ tyrant ? Sleepless and unarmed he sits whole nights in his closet 
‘‘ debating with reverend greybeards, and turning over the pages of 
“ ecclesiastical volumes.” The fruits of these lucubrations were 
displayed in many a conference, where Justinian might shine as the 
loudest and most subtle of the disputants ; in many a sermon, which, 
under the name of edicts and epistles, proclaimed to the empire the 
theology of their master. While the barbarians invaded the pro- 
vinces, while the victorious legions marched under the banners of 
Belisarius and Narses, the successor of Trajan, unknown to the camp, 
was content to vanquish at the head of a synod. Had he invited to 
these synods a disinterested and rational spectator, Justinian might 
have learned that religious controversy is the oflTspring of arrogance 
‘‘ and folly ; that true piety is most laudably expressed by silence 
and submission ; that man, ignorant of his own nature, should not 
presume to scrutinise the nature of his God ; and that it is suflSicient 

Piocop. de JEdificiis, 1. i. c. 6, 7, &c., passim 

xu^TiTxt »<pvXetKraf i; oat) ivrt vvzrm^ ofjt,ov reits tSv hisim 

ys^ovffiv [t^p^etroiyi^outnv] d.v»7CVKXuv t« XoyM Pl’OCOp, d© Bell. 

Goth. 1. ui. c. 32 [tom. u. p 409, ed Bonn]. In the Life of St. Entycliius (aptid 
Aleman ad Prooop. Arcan. c 18 [tom. ni. p. 439, od. Bonn]) the same character i» 
given with a design to praise Justinian. 

I> 2 
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‘‘ for us to know that power and benevolence are the perfect attributes 
of the Deity.” 

Toleration was not the virtue of the times, and indulgence to 
Hibpersecu- rebels has seldom been the virtue of princes. But when 
the prince descends to the narrow and peevish character of 
a disputant, he is easily provoked to supply the defect of argument 
by the plenitude of power, and to chastise without mercy the perverse 
blindness of those who wilfully shut their eyes against the light of 
demonstration. The reign of Justinian was an uniform yet various 
scene of persecution ; and he appears to have surpassed his indolent 
predecessors, both in the contrivance of his laws and the rigour of 
of heretic' executiou. The insufficient term of three months was 

assigned for the conversion or exile of all heretics ; and if 
he still connived at their precarious stay, they were deprived, under 
his iron yoke, not only of the benefits of society, but of the common 
birthright of men and Christians. At the end of four hundred years 
the Montanists of Phrygia®^ still breathed the wild enthusiasm of 
perfection and prophecy which they had imbibed jfrom their male 
and female apostles, the special organs of the Paraclete. On the 
approach of the Catholic priests and soldiers, they grasped with 
alacrity the crown of martyrdom ; the conventicle and the congrega- 
tion perished in the flames, but these primitive fanatics were not 
extinguished three hundred years after the death of their tyrant. 
Under the protection of the Gothic confederates, the church of the 
Arians at Constantinople had braved the severity of the laws : their 
clergy equalled the wealth and magnificence of the senate ; and the 
gold and silver which were seized by the rapacious hand of Justinian 
might perhaps be claimed as the spoils of the provinces and the 
of pagans- trophies of the barbarians. A secret remnant of pagans. 

who still lurked in the most refined and most rustic con- 
ditions of mankind, excited the indignation of the Christians, who 
were perhaps unwilling that any strangers should be the witnesses of 
their intestine quarrels. A bishop was named as the inquisitor of 

8-* For tlies© wise and moderate sentiments Procopius (de Bell Goth. lie. 3) is 
scourged in the preface of Alemannus, who ranks him among the pohtical Christians — 
sed longe venus haeresmm omnium sentmas, prorsusque Atheos — abominable Atheists, 
who preached the imitation of God’s mercy to man (ad Hist. Arcan. c 13). 

This alternative, a precious circumstance, is preserved by John MaMa (tom n. 
p 63, edit. Venet. 1733 [p. 449, ed. Bonn]), who deserves more credit as he draws 
towards his end. After numbermg tbs heretics, Nestorians, Eutychians, &c , ne 
expectent, says Justiman, ut digni vemdi judicentur: jubemus enim ut . . . convicti 
et aperti hteretici justae et idonea? ammadversioni subjiciantur. Baronius copies and 
applauds this edict of the Code (a d 527, No. 39, 40). 

See the character and principles of the Montanists, in Mosheim, de Reljus Christ 
faite Constantinum, p. 410-424. 
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the faith, and his diligence soon discovered, in the court and city, the 
magistrates, lawyers, physicians, and sophists, who still cherished the 
superstition of the Greeks. They were sternly informed that they 
mast choose without delay between the displeasure of Jupiter or 
Justinian, and that their aversion to the gospel could no longer be 
disguised under the scandalous mask of indifference or impiety. The 
patrician Photius perhaps alone was resolved to live and to die like 
his ancestors : he enfranchised himself with the stroke of a dagger, 
and left his tyrant the poor consolation of exposing with ignominy 
the lifeless corpse of the fugitive. His weaker brethren submitted 
to their earthly monarch, underwent the ceremony of baptism, and 
laboured, by their extraordinary zeal, to erase the suspicion, or to 
expiate the guilt, of idolatry. The native country of Homer, and 
the theatre of the Trojan war, still retained the last sparks of his 
mythology ; by the care of the same bishop, seventy thousand pagans 
were detected and converted in Asia, Phrygia, Lydia, and Caria; 
ninety-six churches were built for the new proselytes ; and linen vest- 
ments, blbles and liturgies, and vases of gold and silver, were sup- 
plied by the pious munificence of Justinian.®^ The Jews, 

■who had been gradually stripped of their immunities, were ° 
oppressed by a vexatious law, which compelled them to observe the 
festival of Easter the same day on which it was celebrated by the 
Christians.®’^' And they might complain with the more reason, since 
the Catholics themselves did not agi*ee with the astronomical calcula- 
tions of their sovereign : the people of Constantinople delayed the 
beginning of their Lent a whole week after it had been ordained by 
authority; and they had the pleasure of fasting seven days, while 
meat was exposed for sale by the command of the emperor. '’The 
Samaritans of Palestine®® w^ere a motley race, an ambiguous oisuimui- 
sect, rejected as Jews by the pagans, by the Jews as schis- 
matics, and by the Christians as idolaters. The abomination of the 
cross had already been planted on their holy mount of Garizim,®'*^ 

86 Theophan Chron. p. 153 [tom i p 27G, ed Bonn]. John, the Mono]»hyHito 
bishop of Asia, is a more authentic witness of this tianaaction, in which he w'as Jiim- 
seli employed by the emperoi (Asseman. Bib Onont tom ii. 85) 

**7 Compare Piocopius (Hist. Arcan c 28 [tom. m. p. 15i;, ed Bonn] and Alenian’w 
Notes) with Theophanes (Chron p. 190 [tom. i. p. IMO, od. BonnJ). The c<nm<.il of 
Nice has intrusted the patruich, or rather the astronomers, of Alexandria, with the 
annual proclamation of Eastoi, and we still road, or rather wo do not read, many of 
the Paschal epistles of St. Cyril Since the reign of Monophytism in Egypt, tho 
Cathohes were perplexed by such a foolish pi*ejudico as that which so long oppoHod, 
among the Protestants, the reception of the Gregorian style. 

For the leligion and history of the Samaritans, consult Basnago, Illstoire des 
Juifs, a learned and impartial work. 

^ Sichem, Neapolis, Naplous, the ancient and modern seat of the Samaritans, is 
situate in a valley between the barren Ebal, the mountain of cursing to tho north, 
and the fruitful Gartzm, or mountain of emsmg to the south, ton or olovon horn*®’ 
tiavel from Jerusalem. See Maundrell, Journey from Alep]) 0 , &c., p. 59-63, * 
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but the persecution of Justinian offered only the alternative of 
baptism or rebellion. They chose the latter : under the standard of 
a desperate leader they rose in arms, and retaliated their wrongs on 
the lives, the property, and the temples of a defenceless people. The 
Samaritans were finally subdued by the regular forces of the East : 
twenty thousand were slain, twenty thousand were sold by the Arabs 
to the infidels of Persia and India, and the remains of that unhappy 
nation atoned for the crime of treason by the sin of hypocrisy. It 
has been computed that one hundred thousand Roman subjects were 
extirpated in the Samaritan war,®*^ which converted the once fruitful 
province into a desolate and smoking wilderness. But in the creed 
of Justinian the guilt of murder could not be applied to the slaughter 
of unbelievers ; and he piously laboured to establish with fire and 
sword the unity of the Christian faith.®^ 

With these sentiments, it was incumbent on him, at least, to be 
His ortho- always in the right. In the first years of his administration 
he signalised his zeal as the disciple and patron of ortho- 
doxy: the reconciliation of the Greeks and Latins established the 
tome of St. Leo as the creed of the emperor and the empire ; the 
Nestorians and Eutychians were exposed, on either side, to the double 
edge of persecutipn ; and the four synods, of Nice, Constantinople, 
Ephesus, and Chalcedony were ratified by the code of a Catholic law- 
giver.®® But while Justinian strove to maintain the uniformity of 
faith and worship, his wife Theodora, whose vices were not incom- 
patible with devotion, had listened to the Monophysite teachers ; and 
the open or clandestine enemies of the church revived and multiplied 
at the smile of their gracious patroness. The capital, the palace, the 
nuptial bed, were tom by spiritual discord ; yet so doubtful was 
the sincerity of the royal consorts, that their seeming disagreement 
was imputed by many to a secret and mischievous confederacy 
The Three religion and happiness of their people.®^ The 

Chapters, famous dispute of the three chapters,®^ which has filled 
more volumes than it deserves lines, is deeply marked with 

Procop. Aneedot. c. 11 [p. 75, ed Bonn], Tlieophan. Chron. p. 122 [vol i 
p. 274, ed. Bonn] ; John Malala, Clnon. tom. u. p, 62 [p. 4i7, ed. Bonn] I re- 
member an observation, half philosophical, half superstitions, that the province 
which had been ruined by the bigotry of Justinian was the same through which the 
Mahometans penetrated into the empire. 

The expression of Procopius is remarkable * oh ol XhUu (povo$ iJmt, m yt 

cLvvou ol rt?.svvSvrss rv^oav ovres^ Anecdot. c. 13 [p 84, ed. Bonn] 

See the Chromcle of Victor, p. 328, and the original evidence of the laws of 
Justiman. Durmg the first years of his reign, Baronius himself is in extreme good 
humour with the emperor, who courted the popes, till he got them into his power. 

Procopius, Anecdot. c 13, Evagrius, 1 iv c. 10 If the ecclesiastical never read 
the secret historian, their common suspicion proves at least the general hatred. 

^ On the subject of the three chapters, the original acts of the vth general council 
of Constantinople supply much useless though authentic knowledge (Concil. tom. vl, 
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this subtle and disingenuous spirit. It was now three hundred years 
since the body of Origen had been eaten by the worms : his soul, 
of which he held the pre-existence, was in the hands of its Creator ; 
but his writings were eagerly perused by the monks of Palestine. In 
these writings the piercing eye of Justinian descried more than ten 
metaphysical errors; and the primitive doctor, in the company of 
Pythagoras and Plato, was devoted by the clergy to the eternity of 
hell-fire, which he had presumed to deny. Under the cover of this 
precedent a treacherous blow was aimed at the council of Chalcedon. 
The fathers had listened without impatience to the praise of Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia and their justice or indulgence had restored 
both Theodoret of Cyrrhus and Ibas of Edessa to the communion of 
the church. But the characters of these Oriental bishops were 
tainted with the reproach of heresy ; the first had been the master, 
the two others were the friends, of Nestorius : their most suspicious 
passages were accused under the title of the three chapters ; and the 
condemnation of their memory must involve the honour of a synod 
whose name was pronounced with sincere or aiffected reverence by the 
Catholic world. If these bishops, whether innocent or guilty, were 
annihilated in the sleep of death, they would not probably be awak- 
ened by the clamour which, after an hundred years, was raised over 
their grave. If they were already in the fangs ,of the dsemon, their 
torments could neither be aggravated nor assuaged by human in- 
dustry. If in the company of saints and angels tlicy enjoyed the re- 
wards of piety, they must have smiled at the idle fury of the theological 
insects who still crawled on the surface of the earth. The foremost 
of these insects, the emperor of the Romans, darted his sting, and 
distilled his venom, perhaps without discerning the true motives of 
Theodora and her ecclesiastical faction. The victims were no longer 
subject to his power, and the vehement style of his edicts could only 
proclaim their damnation, and invite the clergy of the East to join in 

p. 1-419), The Greek Evagrms is less copious and correct (1. iv. c. 38) than the throe 
zealous Africans^ Facundus (m his twelve books, de tribus capitulis, which are inos* 
^rrectly published by Sirmond), Liberatus (in his Breviaimm, c. 22, 23, 24), and 
Victor Tununensis in his Chronicle (in torn, i Antiq. Loot, Canisii, p. 330-334). The 
Liber Pontificalis, or Anastasius (m Vigilio, Pelagic, &o.), is original Tbuhan ovidciK'O. 
I he modern reader will derive some mfoinaation fiom Dupm(Biblioth Eco1(Sh. tom.v, 

L 189-20V) and Basnage (Ilist. de I’Eghse, tom. i. p. 519-541), yet the latter is toe 
ray re&olvcd to depreciate the authority and character of the popes. 

^ Origen had mdeed too great a propensity to imitate the jmd of tlid 

old philosophers (Justmian, ad Mcnuain, m Concil. tom. vi. p. 351}) Hiw moderate 
opimons were too repugnant to the zeal of the church, and ho was found guilty of 
the heresy of reason ® 

(Praefat p. 11-14, ad tom. i Antiq. Loot. Cams ) has fairly weighed the 
guilt and innocence of Theodore of Mopsiiostia. If he composed lo,t)Oi) volumes, as 
many^ eirors would be a charitable allowance. In all the subsequert cataloirues of 
heresiarch^ he alone, without his two brethren, is included: and it is the duty of 
Asseman (Bibhoth. Orient, tom. iv. p. 20.3-207) to justify the sentence. 
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a ftill chorus of curses and anathemas. The East, with some hesita- 
tion, consented to the voice of her sovereign : the fifth general council, 
Fifth general of three patriarchs and one hundred and sixty-five bishops, 
ScondTf was held at Constantinople ; and the authors, as well as the 
defenders of the three chapters, were separated from the 
M2y4~ communion of the saints, and solemnly delivered to the 

Tune 2. prince of darkness. But the Latin churches were more jealous 

of the honour of Leo and the synod of Chalcedon ; and if they had 
fought as they usually did under the standard of Rome, they might 
have prevailed in the cause of reason and humanity. But their chief 
was a prisoner in the hands of the enemy ; the throne of St. Peter, 
which had been disgraced by the simony, was betrayed by the 
cowardice, of Vigilius, who yielded, after a long and inconsistent 
struggle, to the despotism ol Justinian and the sophistry of the 
Greeks. ILis apostacy provoked the indignation of the Latins, and 
no more than two bishops could be found who would impose their 
hands on his deacon and successor Pelagius. Yet the perseverance 
of the popes insensibly transferred to their adversaries the appellation 
of schismatics; the Illyrian, African, and Italian churches were 
oppressed by the civil and ecclesiastical powers, not without some 
effort of military force the distant barbarians transcribed the creed 
of the Vatican, and, in the period of a century, the schism of the 
three chapters expired in an obscure angle of the Venetian province.®® 
But the religious discontent of the Italians had already promoted the 
conquests of the Lombards, and the Romans themselves were accus- 
tomed to suspect the faith, and to detest the government, of their 
Byzantine tyrant. 

Justinian was neither steady nor consistent in the nice process of 
Heresy of Volatile Opinions and those of his subjects. In his 

Justinian, youth he was offended by the slightest deviation from the 
orthodox line ; in his old age he transgressed the measure 
of temperate heresy, and the Jacobites, not less than the Catholics, 
were scandalised by his declaration that the body of Christ was 
incorruptible, and that his manhood was never subject to any wants 
and infirmities, the inheritance of our mortal flesh. This fantastic 


^ See the complaints of Liberatus and Victor, and the exhortations of pope Pelagius 
to the conqueror and exarch of Italy. Schisma . . . per potestates puhlicas opprima- 
tur, &c. (Concil. tom. vi. p. 467, &;c ). An army was detamed to suppress the sedi- 
tion of an Illyrian city. See Procopius (de Bell. Goth. 1 iv. c 25 [tom iii p 594, 
ed. Bonn])* Swig ^(pia'tv avreTs ot Xgto'riMvoi He seems to promise an 

ecclejiastical history. It would have been curious and impartial 
98 TUe bishops of the patnarchato of Aquileia were reconciled by pope Honorius 
A i> 638 (Muratori, Anuah dTtalia, tom v p. 376); but they again relapsed, and the 
schism was not finally extinguished till 698 Fourteen yeai's before, the church ol 
Spam had overlooked the vth general council with contemptuous silence (xiii. ConciJ 
Toletan. m Coneil. tom. vii p. 487-49 !•) 
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Opinion was announced in the last edicts of Justinian ; and at the 
moment of his seasonable departure, the clergy had refused to sub- 
scribe, the prince was prepared to persecute, and the people were 
resolved to suffer or resist. A bishop of Treves, secure beyond the 
limits of his power, addressed the monarch of the East in the Ian- , 
guage of authority and affection. “ Most gracious Justinian, re- 
“ member your baptism and your creed. Let not your grey hairs be 
defiled with heresy Recall your fathers from exile, and your 
“ followers from perdition. You cannot be ignorant that Italy and 
Gaul, Spain and Africa, already deplore your fall, and anathema- 
‘ tise your name. Unless, without delay, you destroy what you 
“ have taught ; unless you exclaim with a loud voice, I have erred, 

I have sinned, anathema to Nestorius, anathema to Eutychcs, you 
“ deliver your soul to the same flames in which they will eternally 
“ burn.” He died and made no sign.*^® His death restored in some 
degree the peace of the church, and the reigns of his four succcssorb, 
Justin, Tiberius, Maurice, and Phocas, are distinguished by a rare^ 
though fortunate, vacancy in the ecclesiastical history of the East.^*^^^ 
The faculties of sense and reason are least capable of acting on 
themselves ; the eye is most inaccessible to the sight, the Mono- 
soul to the thought ; yet we think, and even feel, that me contl^vcisy, 
will^ a sole principle of action, is essential to a rational and ^ ^ ^^9. 
conscious being. When Heraclius returned from the Persian war, 
the orthodox hero consulted his bishops whether the Christ whom he 
adored, of one person but of two natures, was actuated by a single or 
a double will. They replied in the singular, and the emperor was 
encouraged to hope that the Jacobites of Egypt and Syria might be 
reconciled by the profession of a doctrine most certainly harmless an! 
most probably true, since it was taught even by the Nestoriaiis them- 
selves.^'^^ The experiment was tried without effect, and the timid or 
vehement Catholics condemned even the semblance of a retreat in the 
presence of a subtle and audacious enemy. The orthodox (the pre- 


Nicetius, bishop of Treves (Concil. tom. vi p. 513-510) : ho hiinsolf, like most of 
the Galilean prelates (Gregor. Epjbt. 1. vii Ep. 5, m Concil. tom vi. p. lt)()7), wtiH 
separated from the commimioii of the four patriarchs hy his refiiwil to ci>ii(lcum the 
three chapters. Baroaius almost pronounces tlio damnation of Justinian (a.i> 5115 
No 6). ' 

^0® After relating the last heresy of Justmism (3. iv. c. !t9, 40, 41) and the edict of 
his successor (1. v. c 3 [4]), the remainder of the history of Evagriiis is filled with 
civil, mstead of ecclesiastical, events. 

This extraordinary, and perhaps inconsistent, clo<jtrino of tho Nostorians, had 
been observed by La Croze (Chiistianisino dcs Indos, tom. i. p. 10, 20), and is more 
fully exposed by Abulpharagius (Biblioth. Orient, tom. ii. p. 202; Hist. Dyiwist. p. O:, 
vers Latm. Pocock), and Assemau himself (tom. iv. p. 218). They seem iguomnt 
that they might allege the positive authority of the octhosis. *0, JfJgtrrag/fig 
rav Kv^/aa iyeay^^dTrfKnv, tiffdiytav utohs (the COmmoU 

reproach of the^ Monophvsitos), Uo vdvm oujc 

St vou<ra /iov?^tety vav . , . . 3ya crgaVaiTft/v (Ooncil, tom vil. p. 2l)5). 
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vailing) party devised new modes of speech, and argument, and 
interpretation : to either nature of Christ they speciously applied a 
proper and distinct energy ; hut the difference was no longer visible 
when they allowed that the human and the divine will were invariably 
the same.^*"^ The disease was attended with the customary symp- 
toms ; but the Greek clergy, as if satiate wirh the endless controversy 
of the incarnation, instilled a healing counsel into the ear of the prince 
and people. They declared themselves monothelites (asserters ot 
the unity of will), but they treated the words as new, the questions as 
superfluous; and recommended a religious silence as the most 
The ecthe&is agreeable to the prudence and charity of the gospel. This 
law of silence was successively imposed by the ecthesis or 
Constii?s,°^ exposition of Heraclius, the type or model of his grandson 
A i> 648 Constans and the Imperial edicts were subscribed with 
alacrity or reluctance by the four patriarchs of Rome, Constantinople, 
Alexandria, and Antioch. But the bishop and monks of Jerusalem 
sounded the alarm : in the language, or even in the silence, of the 
Greeks, the Latin churches detected a latent heresy; and the 
obedience of pope Hoiiorius to the commands of his sovereign was 
retracted and censured by the bolder ignorance of his successors. 
They condemned the execrable and abominable heresy of the 
Monothelites, who revived the errors of Manes, Apollinaris, Eutyches, 
&c. ; they signed the sentence of excommunication on the tomb of 
St. Peter ; the ink was mingled with the sacramental wine, the blood 
of Christ ; and no ceremony was omitted that could All the superstitious 
mind with horror and affright. As the representative of the Western 
church, pope Martin and his Lateran synod anathematised the per- 
fidious and guilty silence of the Greeks : one hundred and five bishops 
of Italy, for the most part the subjects of Constans, presumed to 
reprobate his wicked type and the impious ecthesis of his grandfather , 
and to confound the authors and their adherents with the twenty-one 
notorious heretics, the apostates from the church and the organs of 
the devil. Such an insult under the tamest reign could not pass with 
impunity. Pope Martin ended his days on the inhospitable shore of 
the Tauric Chersonesus, and his oracle, the abbot Maximus, was 
inhumanly chastised by the amputation of his tongue and his rio^ht 

See tlie orthodox faith m Petavius (Dogmata Theolog. tom. v. 1 ix. c 6-10, 
p. 43U-447)’ all tho depths of this controveisy are souaded in the Greek dialogue 
betw^een Maximus and Pyrrhus (ad calcem, tom yiii. Annal. Baron, p. 755-794), which 
relates a real confeienoe, and produced as a short-hved conversion. 

Impiissimam ecthesim .... scelerosum typum (Concil. tom, vii, p, 36<>) 
diAbohcae operationis genmiina (fors. germina^ or else the Greek yiv^fAotvet, m the 
original — Concil p, 363, 364) are the expressions of the xvmth anathema. The 
ex^istle of pope Martin to Amandus, a Galhcan bishop, stigmatises the Monothel’^'Ca' 
and their heresy with equal virulence (p. 392). 
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hani^®^ But the same invincible spirit survived in their successors ^ 
and the triumpn of the Latins avenged their recent defeat 
and obliterated the disgrace of the three chapters. The co'^mcii— 
synods of Rome were confirmed by the sixth general council Coiistauti- 
of Constantinople, in the palace and the presence of a new 
Constantine, a descendant of Heraclius. The royal convert a d csT^ 
converted the Byzantine pontiff and a majority of the **** 
bishops the dissenters, with their chief, Macarius of Antioch, 
were condemned to the spiritual and temporal pains of lieresy ; the 
East condescended to accept the lessons of the West ; and the creed 
was finally settled which teaches the Catholics of every age that two 
vills or energies are harmonised in the person of Christ. The 
majesty of the pope and the Roman synod was represented by two 
priests, one deacon, and three bishops ; but these obscure Latins had 
neither arms to compel, nor treasures to bribe, nor language to per- 
suade ; and I am ignorant by what arts they could determine the lofty 
emperor of the Greeks to abjure the catechism of his infancy, and 
to persecute the religion of his fathers. Perhaps the monks and 
people of Constantinople were favourable to the La-teran cretul, 
which is indeed the least reasonable of the two : and the suKspiciou is 
countenanced by the unnatural moderation of the Greek clergy, wlio 
appear in this quarrel to be conscious of their weakness. \Vhile the 
synod debated, a fanatic proposed a moi'C summary decision, by rais- 
ing a dead man to life : the prelates assisted at the trial ; but t.ho 
acknowledged failure may serve to indicate that the passions and 
prejudices of the multitude were not enlisted on the side of the 
Monothelites. In the next generation, when the son of Coustantiiie 
was deposed and slain by the disciple of Macarius, they tasted tlie 
feast of revenge and dominion; the image or monument of the sixth 
council was defaced, and the original acts were committed to the 
flames. But in the second year their patron was cast headlong Irom 
the throne, the bishops of the East were released from their 0(*.casional 
conformity, the Roman faith was more firmly replanted by tlu^ 


The sufferings of Martin and Maximus aro dosenhod with pathetic f?impli(jiiy in 
their ongjual letters and acts (Concil tom. vu. p. Baron. Annal. Krrli*,.. 

A D. 656 , No. 2 , et annos subsequent. ]f Yet the chuHtisoinoiit of their disolxubt'iKr, 
^oncil tom^ vT i>i*e\iouHJy announced m tlie Type ot Oon.MiuuH 

Eutychius (Annal tom. ii p :U8) most oironooiisly supposes that the 12 1 
bishops of the Eoman synod tiansportod tlioinselvos to (lonstautinople; and byjuldiuK 
10 ? m? Gieeks, thus composes the sixtli council of 202 i;dhci*8. 

The Monothelite Conatana wn.a hn+.i>U oU 



» /»' XU. iuo imiacie, i^uo poopio HhOUtOU, i kecet 

P- But tins was a natural and transient emotion! 

“ ““ anticipation of oi-thoiloxy in the good poopio <rf 
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orthodox successors of Bardanes, and the fine problems of the incarna- 
tion were forgotten in the more popular and visible quarrel of the 
worship of images. 

Before the end of the seventh century the creed of the incania- 
Umon of which had been defined at Rome and Constantinople, 

indSm uniformly preached in the remote islands of Britain 

churches ^iid Ireland the same ideas were entertained, or rather 
the same words were repeated, by all the Christians whose liturgy 
was performed in the Greek or the Latin tongue. Their numbers 
and visible splendour bestowed an imperfect claim to the appellation 
of Catholics : but in the East they were marked with the less honourable 
name of Melchites^ or Royalists of men whose faith, instead of 
resting on the basis of Scripture, reason, or tradition, had been esta- 
blished, and was still maintained, by the arbitrary power of a temporal 
monarch. Their adversaries might allege the words of the fathers of 
Constantinople, who profess themselves the slaves of the king ; and 
they might relate, with malicious joy, how the decrees of Chalcedon 
had been inspired and reformed by the emperor Marcian and his 
virgin bride. The prevailing faction will naturally inculcate the duty 
of submission, nor is it less natural that dissenters should feel and 
assert the principles of freedom. Under the rod of persecution the 
Nestorians and Monophysites degenerated into rebels and fugitives ; 
and the most ancient and useful allies of Rome were taught to con- 


W7 The history of Monothelitism may be found in the Acts of the Synods of Romo 
(tom. vu. p. 77-395, 601-608) and Constantinople (p, 609-1429). Baronins ex- 
tracted some origmal documents from the Vatican hbrary; and his chronology is 
rectified by the diligence of Pagi. Even Dupin (Bibliothfeque Eccles tom vi. 
p. 57-71) and Basnage (Hist, de FEglise, tom, i. p. 541-555) afford a tolerable 
abridgment. 

In the Lateian synod of 679, Wilfnd, an Anglo-Saxon bishop, subscribed pro 
Omni Aquilonan paite Bntannise et Hibermse, qua? ab Anglorum et Bnttonum, necnon 
Scotorum et Pictorum gentibus eolebantur (Eddius, m Vit St Wilfiid , c 31, apud 
Pagi, Cntica, tom. iii p. 88) Theodore (magnse insulaj Britannia) archiepiscopus et 
phdosophus) was long expected at Rome (Concil tom vu p. 714), but he contented 
himself with holding (a d 680) his piovmcial synod of Hatfield, in which he received 
the deciees of pope Martin and the first Lateian council against the Monothelites 
(Concil tom. vu. p. 597, &c.). Theodore, a monk of Tarsus in Cilicia, had been 
named to the primacy of Britain by pope Vitalian (ad 668, see Baronius and 
Pagi), whose esteem for his learning and piety was tainted by some distrust of his 
national character — ^ne quid contrarium ventati fidei, Grseoorum more, in eccle&iam 
cm praeesset introduceret The Cihcian was sent from Rome to Canterbury nndoi 
the tuition of an African guide (Bedse Hist. Eccles. Anglorum, 1 iv. c 1). He ad- 
hered to the Roman doctrine, and the same creed of the incarnation has been uni- 
formly tiansmitted from Theodore to the modern pnmates, whose sound understand- 
mg IS perhaps seldom engaged with that abstruse mysteiy. 

109 This name, unknown till the xth century, appears to be of Syriac origin It was 
invented by the Jacobites, and eagerly adopted by the Nestorians and MahometatiS, 
but it was accepted without shame by the Cathohes, and is frequently used in the 
Annals of Eutychius (Asseman Bibhoth. Onent. tom ii. p. 507, &c , tom. m. p. 355 j 
Renaudot, Hist. Patriaich. Alexandim. p 119), lovXoi rov BariXsw?, Wiis the 

acclamation of the fathers of Constantinople (Concil. tom vu p. 765). 
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sider the emperor not as the chief but as the enemy of the Christians, 
Language, the leading principle which unites or separates the tribes 
of mankind, soon discriminated the sectaries of the East by a peculiar 
and perpetual badge which abolished the means of inter- Peiponua 
course and the hope of reconciliation. The long dominion tiTorSfa^ 
of the Greeks, their colonies, and above all their eloquence, 
nad propagated a language doubtless the most perfect that has been 
contrived by the art of man. Yet the body of the people, both in 
Syria and Egypt, still persevered in the use of their national idioms ; 
with this difference, however, that the Coptic was confined to the 
rude and illiterate peasants of the Nile, while the Syriac,^® from the 
mountains of Assyria to the Red Sea, was adapted to the higher 
topics of poetry and argument. Armenia and Abyssinia were infected 
by the speech or learning of the Greeks ; and their barbaric tongues, 
which have been revived in the studies of modern Europe, were 
unintelligible to the inhabitants of the Roman empire. The Syriac 
and the Coptic, the Armenian and the il^thiopic, arc consecrated in 
the service of their respective churches ; and their theology is enriched 
by domestic versions both of the sci’iptures and of the most popular 
fathers. After a period of thirteen hundred and sixty years, the 
spark of controversy, first kindled by a sermon of Nostorius, still 
burns in the bosom of the East, and the hostile communions still 
maintain the faith and discipline of their founders. In the most 
abject state of ignorance, poverty, and servitude, the Nestorians and 
Monophysites reject the spiritual supremacy of Rome, and chci'ish 
the toleration of their Turkish masters, wdiich allows them to ana- 
thematise, on one hand, St. Cyril and the synod of Ephesus; on 
the other, pope Leo and the council of Chalcedon. The weight which 
they cast into the downfal of the Eastern empire demands our notice, 
and the reader may be amused with the various prospect of, I. The 
Nestorians; II. The Jacobites HI. The Maronitos; IV. The 

The Syriac, winch the natives revere as the primitive language, was divided into 
three dialects. 1. The Arameuan, as it was refined at Edeft&a and the cifcioa of Mesopo- 
tamia, 2 The Palestine^ which was used in Jerusalem, Damascus, an<l tho rest of 
Syria, 3. The NabathcBan, the nistic idiom of the mountains of Assyria and the 
wllaps of Irak (Gregor. Abulpharag Hist. Dynast, p. 11). On the Syriac, see 
Jibed-Jesu (Asseman. tom. iii. p. 326, &c.), whoso prejudice alone could iircici- it to 
the Arabic. 

1 shall not enrich my ignorance with the spoils of Simon, Walton, Mill, Wotstein, 
Assemannus, Ludolphus, La Croze, whom I have consulted with some <‘aro. It 
appears, 1. Thai, of all the versions which are celebrated by tho fathers, it is doubtful 
whether any are now extant m their pii&tme integrity. 2. That the Syriac 1ms the 
best claim, and that the consent of tho Oriental sects is a proof that it is more ancient 
than their schism 

account of the Monophysites and Nestorians T am deeply indebted to the 
Bibliomeca Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana of Joseph Smiou AsscinannuH, That 
learned Maronite was despatched m the year 1715 by pope Clomont XI. to visit tho 
monasteries of Egypt; and Syria, in search of MSS His foiw folio volumes, published 
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A^rmenians ; V. The Copts ; andj VI. The Abyssinians. To the three 
former the Syi'iac is common ; but of the latter, each is discriminated 
Dy the use of a national idiom. Yet the modern natives of Armenia 
and Abyssinia would be incapable of conversing with their ancestors ; 
and the Christians of Egypt and Syria, who reject the religion, have 
adopted the language, of the Arabians. The lapse of time has 
seconded the sacerdotal arts ; and in the East as well as in the West 
the Deity is addressed in an obsolete tongue unknown to the majority 
of the congregation. 

I. Both in his native and his episcopal province the heresy of 
I The unfortunate Nestorius was speedily obliterated. The 

nestorians, Oriental bishops, who at Ephesus had resisted to his face 
the arrogance of Cyril, w^ere mollified by his tardy concessions. The 
same prelates, or their successors, subscribed, not without a murmur, 
the decrees of Chalcedon ; the power of the Monophysites reconciled 
them with the Catholics in the conformity of passion, of interest, and, 
insensibly, of belief ; and their last reluctant sigh was breathed in the 
defence of the three chapters. Their dissenting brethren, less 
moderate or more sincere, were crushed by the penal laws ; and, as 
early as the reign of Justinian, it became difficult to find a church of 
Nestorians within the limits of the Roman empire. Beyond those 
limits they had discovered a new world in which they might hope for 
liberty and aspire to conquest. In Persia, notwithstanding the 
resistance of the Magi, Christianity had struck a deep root, and the 
nations of the East reposed under its salutary shade. The catholic^ 
or primate, resided in the capital : in Im synods, and in their dioceses, 
his metropolitans, bishops, and clergy represented the pomp and 
order of a regular hierarchy ; they rejoiced in the increase of pro- 
selytes, who were converted from the Zendavesta to the Gospel, from 
the secular to the monastic life ; and their zeal was stimulated by the 
presence of an artful and formidable enemy. The Persian church 
had been founded by the missionaries of Syria ; and their language, 
discipline, and doctrine were closely interwoven with its original 
frame. The catholics were elected and ordained by their own 
suffragans ; but their filial dependence on the patriarchs of Antioch is 
attested by the canons of the Oriental church. In the Persian 

at Eome 1719-1728, contain a part only, thonpjli perhaps the most valuable, of his 
extensive project. As a native and as a scholar, he possessed the Syriac litoratuic; 
and, though a dependent of Eome, he wishes to be moderate and candid. 

See the Arabic canons of Nice m the ti’anslation of Abraham Ecchelensis, No. 57, 
•iS, 59, 40. Concil tom. ii p. 555, 355, edit. Veiiot. Those vulgar titles, Niceiio and 
Arabic, are both apocryphal. The ciuincil of Nice enacted no moic than twenty 
canons (Thcodoiet, Hist Ecclos 1 i. c. B); and the remainder, seventy or eighty, were 
collected from the synods of the Gieek chinch The Syriac edii.ion of Maruthas if 
no longer extant rAsseman Biblioth Oriental tom. i p 195, tom iii. !>. 74), and the 
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school of Edessa^^^ the rising generations of the faithful imhibed 
their theological idiom : they studied in the Syriac version the ten 
thousand volumes of Theodore of Mo])suestia ; and they revered the 
apostolic faith and holy martyrdom of his disciple Nestorius, whose 
person and language were equally unknown to the nations beyond the 
Tigris. The first indelible lesson of Ibas, bishop of Edessa, taught 
them to execrate the JEgyptians^ who^ in the synod of Ephesus, had 
impiously confounded the two natures of Christ. The flight of the 
masters and scholars, who were twice expelled from the Athens of 
Syria, dispersed a crowd of missionaries inflamed by the double zeal 
of religion and revenge. And the rigid unity of the Monophysites, 
who, under the reigns of Zeno and Anastasius, had invaded the 
thrones of the East, provoked their antagonists in a land of freedom 
to avow a moral, rather than a physical, union of the two persons of 
Christ. Since the first preaching of the gospel the Sassaniaii kings 
beheld with an eye of suspicion a race of aliens and apostates who had 
embraced the religion, and who might favour the cause, of the 
hereditary foes of their country. The royal edicts had often pro- 
hibited their dangerous correspondence with the Syrian clergy : the 
progress of the schism was grateful to the jealous pride of Perozes, 
and he listened to the eloquence of an artful prelate, who painted 
Nestorius as the friend of Persia, and urged him to secure the fidelity 
of his Christian subjects by granting a just preference to the victims 
and enemies of the Roman tyrant. The Nestorians composed a large 
majority of the clergy and people : they were encouraged by the smile, 
and armed with the sword, of despotism ; yet many of their w'caker 
brethren were startled at the thought of breaking loose from the 
communion of the Christian world, and the blood of seven thousand 
seven hundred Monophysites or Catholics confirmed the uniformity of 
faith and discipline in the churches of Persia.^^^ Their ecclesiastical 
institutions are distinguished by a liberal principle of reason, 
or at least of policy : the austerity of the cloister was relaxed oi 
and gradually forgotten : houses of charity were endowed 


Arabic version is marked with many recent interpolations Yet this Code contains 
many curious relics of ecclesiastical disciphne; and siucc it is eoually revered bv all 
the Eastern oommmuous it was piohaWy finished before the eohism of the NostoriiuiB 
and Jacobites (Fabric. Biblioth. Grace tom xi p. 30J-I3ii7) 

Theodore the Reader (1. n c. 5, 49, ad ealeem Hi&t. Ecclcs.) has noticed this 
/A 1 ancient splendour and the two toras of its downfal 
p 402fiii.^ 376fa7riv^ 70 ,^ Assomanni (Biblioth. Orient, tom. li, 

A disseriation on the state of the Nestorians has swelled in the hands of Aeso- 
manm to a folio volume of 950 pages, and his learned rosearchos are digested in the 
this ivth volume of the Bibliotheca Oritnitalis^ the extracts 
m the thre® preceding tomes (tom. i. p 203, ii. p. 321-403, in, 64-70 878-395 
403-408, 580-589) may he usoMy consulted. ^ d78-396, &c., 
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for the education of orphans and foundlings ; the law of celibacy, 
so forcibly recommended to the Greeks and Latins, was disregarded 
by the Persian clergy ; and the number of the elect was multiplied 
by the public and reiterated nuptials of the priests, the bishops, 
and even the patriarch himself. To this standard of natural 
and religious freedom myriads of higitives resorted from all the pro- 
vinces of the Eastern empire ; the narrow bigotry of Justinian was 
punished by the emigration of his most industrious subjects ; they 
transported into Persia the arts both of peace and war : and those 
who deserved the favour were promoted in the service of a discerning 
monarch. The arms of Nushirvan, and his fiercer grandson, were 
assisted with advice, and money, and troops, by the desperate sectaries 
who still lurked in their native cities of the East : their zeal was 
rewarded with the gift of the Catholic churches; but when those 
cities and churches were recovered by Heraclius, their open profession 
of treason and heresy compellea ^nem to seek a refuge in the realm 
of their foreign ally. But the seeming tranquillity of the Nestorians 
was often endangered and sometimes overthrown. They were involved 
in the common evils of Oriental despotism : their enmity to Rome 
could not always atone for their attachment to the gospel : and a 
colony of three hundred thousand Jacobites, the captives of Apamea 
and Antioch, was permitted to erect an hostile altar in the face of the 
catholic and in the sunshine of the court. In his last treaty Justinian 
introduced some conditions which tended to enlarge and fortify the 
toleration of Christianity in Persia. The emperor, ignorant of the 
rights of conscience, was incapable of pity or esteem for the heretics 
who denied the authority of the holy synods : but he flattered himself 
that they would gradually perceive the temporal benefits of union 
with the empire and the church of Rome ; and if he failed in exciting 
their gratitude, he might hope to provoke the jealousy of their 
sovereign. In a later age the Lutherans have been burnt at Paris 
and protected in Germany, by the superstition and policy of the most 
Christian king. 

The desire of gaining souls for God and subjects for the church has 
Their mis- excited in every age the diligence of the Christian priests. 
Tarta^, From the conquest of Persia they caiTied their spiritua. 
chml' s:c. s^'^s to the uorth, the east, and the south ; and the sim- 
A D 500 -X 200 . Qf gospe was fashioned and painted with the 

colours of tne Syriac theology. In the sixth century, according to the 
report of a Nestorian traveller, Christianity w^as successfully preached 

See the To]K)graphia Christiana of Cosmos, sumamed Indicoplenstes, or the 
Indian navigator, 1 m p. 178, 179. 1. xi. p. 337, The entire work, of which some 
curious extiacts may he found in Photi'is '"cod. xxxvi p 9, 10, edit. Hoeschel), 
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to the Bactrians, the Huns, the Persians, the Indians, the Pei sar- 
in enians, the Medes, and the Elamites : the barbaric churches, from 
the Gulf of Persia to the Caspian sea, were almost infinite ; and their 
recent faith was conspicuous in the number and sanctity of their 
monks and martyrs. The pepper coast of Malabar and the isles of 
the ocean, Socotora and Ceylon, were peopled with an increasing 
multitude of Christians ; and the bishops and clergy of those seques- 
tered regions derived their ordination from the catholic of Babylon. 
In a subsequent age the zeal of the Nestorians overleaped the limits 
which had confined the ambition and curiosity both of the Greeks 
and Persians. The missionaries of Balch and Samarcand pursued 
without fear the footsteps of the roving Tartar, and insinuated them- 
selves into the camps of the valleys of Imaus and the banks of the 
Selinga. They exposed a metaphysical creed to those illiterate 
shepherds : to those sanguinary warriors they recommended humanity 
and repose. Yet a khan, whose power they vainly magnified, is said 
to have received at their hands the rites of baptism and even of 
ordination; and the fame of Prester or Preshyter John^^*^ has long 
amused the credulity of Europe. The royal convert was indulged in 
the use of a portable altar ; but he despatched an embassy to the 
patriarch to inquire how, in the season of Lent, he should abstain 
from animal food, and how he might celebrate the Eucharist in a 
desert that produced neither corn nor wine. In their progress by sea 
and land the Nestorians entered China by the port of Canton and the 
northern residence of Sigan. Unlike the senators of Rome, who 
assumed with a smile the characters of priests and augurs, the man- 

Thevenot (in the 1st part of his Kelation des Voyages, &c ), and Eabricius (Biblioth. 
Grsec. 1. m. e. 25, tom. ii. p. 60V617), has been published by Father Montfancon at 
Paris, 1707, in the Nova Collectio Patrum (tom ii. p. 113-346). It was the design 
of the author to confute the impious heresy of those who maintamed that the earth 
IS a globe, and not a flat oblong table, as it is represented in the Sciiptures (1. n 
p. 138 [125, sq ]) But the nonsense of the monk is mingled with the practical know- 
ledge of the traveller, who performed his voyage ad. 522, and published his book at 
Alexandria, AD 547 (1 ii. p 140,141; Montfaucon, Prajfat c. 1). The Nestorianism 
of Cosmas, unknown to his learned editor, was detected by La Croze (Christianismo 
des Indes, tom. i. p. 40-55), and is confirmed by Assemanm (Biblioth. Orient, tom. iv. 
p. 605, 606). 

In its long progress to Mosul, Jerusalem, Rome, &c , the story of Prester John 
evaporated m a monstrous fable, of which some features have been borrowed from the 
Lama of Thibet (Hist. Gen^alogique des Tatares, P ii. p. 42, Hist, de Gengiscan. 
p. 31, &c.), and were ignorantly transferred by the Portuguese to tho emperor of 
Abyssima (Ludolph Hist JEthiop. Comment. 1 n. c. 1) Yet it is probable that in 
the xith and xiith centuries Nestorian Christianity was professed in the horde of the 
Karaites (D’Herbelot, p. 256, 915, 959; Assemaimi, tom. iv. p 468-504),’' 


^ ^ The extent to which Nestorian Chris- der Ost Mongolen, notes, p 383) appears 
tianity prevailed among the Tartar trihes to question the Christianity of Ong 
IS one of the most emuous questions m Chaghan and his Korajte subk] acts, — M, 
Oriental history. M. Schmidt (Geschichte 
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darins, who aflPect m public the reason of philosophers, are devoted in 
private to every mode of popular superstition. They cherished and 
they confounded the gods of Palestine and of India ; but the propaga- 
tion of Christianity awakened the jealousy of the state, and, after a 
short vicissitude of favour and persecution, the foreign sect expired in 
ignorance and oblivion.^ Under the reign of the caliphs the Nes- 
torian church was diffused from China to Jerusalem and Cyprus ; and 
their numbers, with those of the Jacobites, were computed to surpass 
the Greek and Latin .communions.^^^ Twenty- five metropolitans or 
archbishops composed their hierarchy ; but several of these were dis- 
pensed, % the distance and danger of the way, from the duty of 
personal attendance, on the easy condition that every six years they 
should testify their faith and obedience to the catholic or patriarch of 
Babylon, a vague appellation which has been successively applied to 
the royal seats of Seleucia, Ctesiphon, and Bagdad. These remote 
branches are long since withered ; and the old patriarchal trunk is 

The Christianity of China, between the seventh and the thirteenth century, is 
inrincibly proved by the consent of Chinese, Arabian, Synac, and Latin evidence 
CAssemanm, Biblioth Orient, tom. iv p. 502-552, M^m de I’Academie des Inscript 
tom. xxs p. 802-819). The insciiption of Siganfu, which desciibes the fortunes of 
the Nestorian chuich, from the first mission, a n 630, to the current year 781, is 
accused of forgery by La Croze, Voltane &c, who become the dupes of their own 
cunmng, while they are afraid of a Jesuitical fraud 

Jacobitae et Nestorianse plures quam Grseci et Latini. Jacob a Vitriaco, Hist 
Hieroeol 1. ii c 76, p 1093, m the Gesta Dei per Francos. The numbers aie given 
by Thomassin, Disciphne de TEglise, tom i p. 172. 

«o Tiie division of the patriarchate may be traced in the Bibliotheca Orient of 
Assemanni, tom. i p. 523-549, tom. ii p. 457, &c., tom in p 603, p. 621-623, tom. 
iv. p. 164-169, p 423, p. 622-629, &c 


® This famous monument, the authen- 
ticity of which many have attempted to 
impeach, rather from hatred to the J esuits, 
by whom it was made known, than by a 
candid examination of its contents, is now 
generally consideied above all suspicion. 
The Chinese text and the facts which it 
relates are equally strong proofs of its au- 
thenticity. This monument was msed as 
a memonal of the establishment of Chns- 
tiamty m China It is dated the year 1092 
of the era of the Greeks, or the Seleucidso, 
A.t>. 781, m the time of the Nestonan 
patriarch Anan-jesu, It was raised by 
lezdbouzid, priest and chorepiscopus of 
Chumdan, that is, of the capital of the 
Chinese empire, and the son of a priest who 
came from Balkh in Tokharistan. Among 
the various arguments which maybe mged 
in favour of the authenticity of this monu- 
ment, and which have not yet been ad- 
vanced, may be reckoned the name of the 
priest by whom it was raised. The name 
is Persian, and at the time the monument 
was discovered it would have been im- 


possible to have imagined it, for there was 
no work extant from whence the knowledge 
of it could be derived I do not behove 
that, even since this period, any book has 
been published m which it can be found a 
second time It is vei y celebrated amongst 
the Armenians, and is deiived fiom a 
martyr, a Persian by birth, of the royal 
race, who perished towai’ds the middle of 
the seventh century, and rendered his name 
celebrated among the Christian nations of 
the East St. Martin, vol x p. 69. M Re- 
musat has also stiongly expressed his con- 
viction of the authenticity of this monu- 
ment. Melanges Asiatiques, Pi p 33. 
D*Ohson, in his History of the Moguls, 
concurs m this view. Yet M. Schmidt 
(Geschichte der Ost Mongolen, p. 384) 
denies that there is any satisfactory proof 
that such a monument was ever found m 
China, or that it was not manufactured in 
Europe But if the J esuits had attempted 
such a forgery, would it not have been 
more adapted to further their peculiar 
views 2 — M, 
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now divided by the Elijahs of Mosul, the representatives almost in 
lineal descent of the genuine and primitive succession ; the Josephs of 
Amida, who are reconciled to the church of Rome and the Simeons 
of Van or Ormia, whose revolt, at the head of forty thousand families, 
was promoted in the sixteenth century by the Sophis of Persia The 
number of three hundred thousand is allowed for the whole body of 
the Nestorians, who, under the name of Chaldseans or Assyrians, are 
confounded with the most learned or the most powerful nation of 
Eastern antiquity. 

According to the legend of antiquity, the gospel was preached in 
India by St Thomas.^ At the end of the ninth century 
his shrine, perhaps in the neighbourhood of Madras, was ciinstians of 
devoutly visited by the ambassadors of Alfred ; and their m India, 
return with a cargo of pearls and spices rewarded the zeal ^ 
of the English monarch, who entertained the largest projects of trade 
and discovery.^®® When the Portuguese first opened the navigation 
of India, the Christians of St. Thomas had been seated for ages on 
the coast of Malabar, and the difference of their character and colour 
attested the mixture of a foreign race. In arms, in arts, and possibly 
in virtue, they excelled the natives of Hindostau ; the husbandmen 
cultivated the palm-tree, the merchants were enriched by the pepper 
trade, the soldiers preceded the nairs or nobles of Malabar, and their 
hereditary privileges were respected by the gi'atitude or the fear of 
the king of Cochin and the Zamorin himself. They acknowledged 
a Gentoo sovereign, but they were governed, even in temporal con- 
cerns, by the bishop of Angamala. He still asserted his ancient title 
of metropolitan of India, but his real jurisdiction was exercised in 
fourteen hundred churches, and he was intrusted with the 
care of two hundred thousand souls. Their religion would 


The pompous language of Rome, on the submission of a Nostorian patriarch, is 
elegantly represented in the viith book of Fra-Paolo, Babylon, Nineveh, Arbela, and 
the trophies of Alexander, Tauris and Ecbatana, the Tigris and Indus. 

The Indian missionary, Sb Thomas, an apostle, a Monichsean, or an Armenian 
merchant (La Croze, Christianisme des Indes, tom i. p 57-70), was famous, however, 
as early as the time of Jerom (ad Marcollam, Epist. 148 [Ep 59, p. 328, cd. Vallars.]). 
Marco-Polo was informed on the spot that he suffered martyidom in the city of Maa- 
bar, or Mehapour, a league only from Madras (D’Anville, Kclaircissemens sur ITnde, 
p. 125), where the Portuguese founded an episcopal church under the name of St. 
Thomd, and where the saint perfoimed an annual miracle, till he was silenced by the 
profane neighbouihood of the Enghsh (La Croze, tom. li. p. 7-16). 

123 Neither the author of the Saxon Chromcle (a.d. 883) nor William of Malmes- 
bury (de Qestis Regum Angliaj, 1. ii. c. 4, p. 44) were capable, in the twelfth century, 
of mventmg this extraordmary fact; they are mcapable of explaining the motives and 
measures of Alfred, and their hasty notice serves only tc provoke our curiosity. 
William of Malmesbury feels the difficulties of the enterprise, quod quivis in hoc 
sscculo mirctur; and I almost suspect that the English ambassadors collected their 
aargo and legend in Egypt. The royal author has not enriched his Orosius (see Bar 
nngton’s MisceUames) with an Indian as well as a Scandmavian voyage. 

£ 2 
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nave rendered them the firmest and most cordial allies of the Portu- 
; but the inquisitors soon discerned in the Christians of St. 
Thonnis the unpardonable guilt of heresy and schism. Instead ol 
owning themselves the subjects of the Roman pontiff, the spiritual 
and temporal monarch of the globe, they adhered, like their ancestors, 
to the ct)iniuuuiou of the Nestorian patriarch ; and the bishops whom 
lu' ordaiiu'd at Mosul traversed the dangers of the sea and land to 
re;u*h tlu^ir diocese on the coast of Malabar. In their Syriac liturgy 
tin's names of Theodore and Ncstorius were piously commemorated: 
tlu^y uultiHl tlieir adoration of the two persons of Christ ; the title of 
Mothm* of God was offensive to their ear; and they measured with 
serupulous avarice the honours of the Virgin Mary, whom the super- 
stition of the Latins had almost exalted to the rank of a goddess. 
Wlum luu' image was first presented to the disciples of St Thomas 
tlu 7 indignantly exclaimed, We are Christians, not idolaters 1 ’’ and 
tlnnr siuiple devotion was content with the veneration of the cross. 
Tlu'ir si'paraiioii from the Western world had left them in ignorance 
of* the improvements or corruptions of a thousand years ; and their 
conformity with the laith and practice of the fifth century would 
<‘<{ually disappoint, the prejudices of a Papist or a Protestant. It was 
the th>t <*an' of tlu*! ministers of Rome to intercept all correspondence 
with the Nestorian patriarch, and several of his bishops expired in the 
prisms of the lioly ofiic(\ I'he Hock, without a shepherd, was assaulted 
hy po\v(*r of the Portugucbe, the arts of the Jesuits, and the zeal 
of AU‘\i.n dti Meiu'zes, archhishop of Goa, in his personal visitation of 
the {Miast of Malabar. The synod of Diamper, at which he presided, 
eoiL-^ummatcd the pious work of the re-union, and rigorously imposed 
llu^ do(‘trim^ and discipline of the Roman church, without forgetting 
anritndar I'onfession, tlie strongest engine of ecclesiastical torture. 
'The memory of Theodore and Nestorius was condemned, and Malabar 
was uiuh'r the dominion of the pope, of the primate, and of 

^ thi' Jesuits who invaded the sec of Angamala or Cranganor. 
ivvihiuut. servitude and hypocrisy were patiently en- 

<imrd ; hut a,*, soon as the PoHuguese empire was shaken by the 
couragi* atul imlustry of the Dutch, the Ncstorians asserted with 
vii*our and eiU‘ct the religion of their fathers. The Jesuits were 
ineapaidi' of defcmling the pow'cr which they had abused ; the arms 
<d* forty thousand (Ihristiaus wore pointed against their falling tyrants ; 
and tlu* huJian arehdc'aeon assumed the character of bishop till a 
fri^^h supjjly of (qiiscopal gifts and Syriac missionaries could he 
ithtained fnmi the patriarch of Babylon. Since the expulsion of the 
Portmruose th<^ Ni^storian creed is free^ professed on the coast of 
Malabar, "i'he tnidiug companies of Holland and England are the 
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friends of toleration ; but if oppression be less mortifying than con- 
tempt, the Christians of St Thomas have reason to complain of the 
cold and silent indiifference of their brethren of Europe.^ 

II. The history of the Monophysites is less copious and interesting 
than that of the Nestorians. Under the reigns of Zeno ilthb 
and Anastasius their artful leaders surprised the ear of the 
prince, usurped the thrones of the East, and crushed on its native 
soil the school of the Syrians. The rule of the Monophysite faith 
was defined with exquisite discretion by Severus, patriarch of Antioch ; 
he condemned, in the style of the Henoticon, the adverse heresies of 
Nestorius and Eutyches ; maintained against the latter the reality of 
the body of Christ ; and constrained the Greeks to allow that he was 
a liar who spoke truth. ^ 25 ^^0 approximation of ideas could not 

abate the vehemence of passion ; each party was the more astonished 
that their blind antagonist could dispute on so trifling a difference ; 
the tyrant of Syria enforced the belief of his creed, and his reign was 
polluted with the blood of three hundred and fifty monks, who were 
slain, not perhaps without provocation or resistance, under the walls 
of Apamea.^^® The successor of Anastasius replanted the 
orthodox standard in the East ; Severus fled into Egypt ; 
and his friend, the eloquent Xenaias,’®’’" who had escaped from the 
Nestorians of Persia, was suffocated in his exile by the Melchites of 
Paphlagonia. Fifty-four bishops were swept from their thrones, eight 


Concerning the Christians of St Thomas, see Assomann Biblioth. Orient, tom 
IV. p 891-407, 435-451, Gecldos’s Church History o^ Malabar, and, above all, La 
Croze, Histone du Christianismo des Indos, m two vols 12mo , La Haye, 1758 — a 
learned and agreeable woik They have diawn from the same source the Poi’tuguese 
and Italian nairatives, and the piejudices of the Jesuits aie sufficiently corrected by 
those of the Protestants “ 

o7ov u<3tm IS the expression of Theodore, in his Treatise of the In- 

carnation, p 245, 247, as he is quoted by La Croze (Hist du Christianisme d’Ethiopie 
et d' Armenia, p. 35), who exclaims, x>eihaps too hastily, '' Quel pitoyable raisonne- 
ment ! ” Kenaudot has touched (Hist Patnarch. Adex. p. 127-138) the Oriental 
accounts of Severus, and his authentic creed may be found m the epistle of John the 
Jacobite patriaich of Antioch, in the xth century, to his brother Mennas of Alexan- 
dria (Asseman. Biblioth. Orient, tom n. p. 132-141). 

Epist. Archimandritarum et Monachorum SyiiseSecundac ad Papam Ilonnisdam, 
Concil. tom. v. p 598-602 The courage of St. Sabas, ut leo animosus, will justify 
the suspicion that the arms of these monks were not always spiritual or defensive 
(Baionius, A.i> 513, No 7, &c.). 

Assemanni (Biblioth, Orient tom. n. p. 10-4G) and La Croze (Christianisme 
d’Ethiopie, p. 3G-40) will supply the history of Xenaias, or Philoxenus, bishop of 
Mabug, or Hierapolis, in Syria. He was a perfect master of the Syiiac language, and 
the author or editor of a version of the New Testament, 


The St. Thom^ Christians had excited Journal, The arguments of his friend 
great interest in the ardent mind of the and coadjutor, Mr Bobmson (Last Days 
adxmrable Bishop Heber. See his curious of Bishop Heber), have not convinced me 
and to his friends highly characteristic that the Christiamty of India is older 
letter to Mar Athanasius, Appendix to than the Nestorian dispersion. — M. 
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hundred ecclesiastics were cast into prison,^ and, notwithstanding 
the ambiguous favour of Theodora, the Oriental flocks, deprived of 
their shepherds, must insensibly have been either famished or poisoned. 
In this spiritual distress the expiring faction was revived, and united, 
and perpetuated by the labours of a monk ; and the name of James 
Baradseus^®® has been preserved in the appellation of Jacobites^ a 
familiar sound which may startle the ear of an English reader. 
From the holy confessors in their prison of Constantinople he received 
the powers of bishop of Edessa and apostle of the East, and the ordi- 
nation of fourscore thousand bishops, priests, and deacons, is derived 
from the same inexhaustible source. The speed of the zealous mis- 
sionary was promoted by the fleetest dromedaries of a devout chief of 
the Arabs ; the doctrine and discipline of the Jacobites were secretly 
established in the dominions of Justinian; and each Jacobite was 
compelled to violate the laws and to hate the Roman legislator. The 
successors of Severus, while they lurked in convents or villages, while 
they sheltered their proscribed heads in the caverns of hermits or the 
tents of the Saracens, still asserted, as they now assert, their inde- 
feasible right to the title, the rank, and the prerogatives of patriarch 
of Antioch : under the milder yoke of the infidels they reside about a 
league from Merdin, in the pleasant monastery of Zapharan, which 
they have embellished with cells, aqueducts, and plantations. The 
secondary, though honourable, place is filled by the mapJirian^ who, 
in his station at Mosul itself, defies the Nestorian catholic with whom 
he contests the primacy of the East. Under the patriarch and the 
maphrian one hundred and fifty archbishops and bishops have been 
counted in the different ages of the Jacobite church ; but the order 
of the hierarchy is relaxed or dissolved, and the greater part of their 
dioceses is confined to the neighbourhood of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. The cities of Aleppo and Amida, which are often visited by 
the patriarch, contain some wealthy merchants and industrious me- 
chanics, but the multitude derive their scanty sustenance from then* 
daily labour : and poverty, as well as superstition, may impose their ex- 
cessive fasts — ^five annual lents, during which both the clergy and laity 

128 ixijie names and titles of fifty-four bishops who were exiled by Justin are pre- 
served m the Chronicle of Dionysius (apud Asseman, tom. ii. p 64-) Severus was 
personally sum m oned to Constantinople — ^for his trial, says Liberatus (Brev o. 19)—- 
that his tongue might be cut out, says Evagrius (1. iv. c. 4). The prudent patriarch 
did not stay to examine the difference. This ecclesiastical revolution is fixed by Pagi 
to the month of September of the year 518 (Cntica, tom u. p. 606). 

The obscure history of James, or Jacobus Baradseus, or Zanzalus, may be 
gathered from Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 144, 147), Renaudot (Hist. Patnaroh. 
Alex, p, 133), and Assemannus (Biblioth. Orient, tom. i. p. 424, tom. u. p. 02-69 
324-332, 4l4; tom. iii, p. 385-388), He seems to be unknown to the Greeks. The 
J««5obites themselves had rather deduce their name and pedigree from St. James the 
apostle 
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abstain not only from flesh or eggs, but even from the taste of wine, 
of oil, and of fish. Their present numbers are esteemed from fifty to 
fourscore thousand souls, the remnant of a populous church, which has 
gradually decreased under the oppression of twelve centuries. Yet 
in that long period some strangers of merit have been converted to 
the Monophysite faith, and a Jew was the father of Abulpharagius,^^'^ 
primate of the East, so truly eminent both in his life and death. In 
his life he was an elegant writer of the Syriac and Arabic tongues, a 
poet, physician, and historian, a subtle philosopher, and a moderate 
divine. In his death his funeral was attended by his rival the Nes- 
torian patriarch, with a train of Greeks and Armenians, who forgot 
their disputes, and mingled their tears over the grave of an enemy. 
The sect which was honoured by the virtues of Abulpharagius appears, 
however, to sink below the level of their Nestorian brethren. The 
superstition of the Jacobites is more abject, their fasts more rigid,^®^ 
their intestine divisions are more numerous, and their doctors (as far 
as I can measure the degrees of nonsense) are more remote from the 
precincts of reason. Something may possibly be allowed for the 
rigour of the Monophysite theology, much more for the superior influ- 
ence of the monastic order. In Syria, in Egypt, in ^Ethiopia, the 
Jacobite monks have ever been distinguished by the austerity of their 
penance and the absurdity of their legends. Alive or dead, they are 
worshipped as the favourites of the Deity ; the crosier of bishop and 
patriarch is reserved for their venerable hands ; and they assume the 
government of men while they are yet recking with the habits and 
prejudices of the cloister.^ 

III. In the style of the Oriental Christians, the Monothelites of 
every age are described under the appellation of Maron- m. 

a name which has been insensibly transferred from 
an hermit to a monastery, from a monastery to a nation. Maron, 
a saint or savage of the fifth century, displayed his religious madness 


The account of his person and writings is perhaps the most curious article in the 
Bibliotheca of Assemannus (tom. u p. 244-321, under the name of Oregotius Bar^ 
JBebreous). La Croze (Christiamsme d'Ethiopie, p. 53-63) ndicules the prejudice of the 
Spaniards against the Jewish blood which secretly defiles theii* chuich and state. 

131 eoscessi'oc abstinence is censured by La Croze (p. 352), and even by the 
Syrian Assemannus (tom, i p. 226, tom ii. p. 304, 305 

The state of the Monophysites is excellently illustrated in a dissertation at the 
beginning of the iid volume of Assemannus, which contains 142 pages. The Syriac 
Chronicle of Gregory Bar-Hebrajus, or Abulpharagius (Bibhoth. Orient tom. u. p. 
321-463), pursues the double senes of the ITestorian Catholics and the Mapkrmns of 
the Jacobites. 

133 The synonymous use of the two words may be proved from Eutychius (Annal. 
tom. ii. p. 191, 267, 332), and many similar passages which may be found in the 
methodical table of Pocook. He was not actuated by any prejudice against the Ma* 
ronites of the xth century; and we may behevo a Mclehito, whose testimony is con* 
firmed by the Jacobites and Latins. 
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m Syria ; the rival cities of A|)ainea and Emesa disputed his relics, a 
stately church was erected on his tomb, and six hundred of his dis- 
ciples united their solitary cells on the banks of the Orontes. In the 
controversies of the incarnation they nicely threaded the orthodox 
line between the sects of Nestorius and Eutyches ; but the unfortu- 
nate question of one will or operation in the two natures of Christ 
was generated by their curious leisure. Their proselyte, the emperor 
Heraclius, was rejected as a Maronite from the walls of Emesa ; he 
found a refuge in the monastery of his brethren ; and their theologica 
lessons were repaid with the gift of a spacious and wealthy domain. 
The name and doctrine of this venerable school were propagated 
among the Greeks and Syrians, and their zeal is expressed by Maca- 
rius, patriarch of Antioch, who declared before the synod of Constan- 
tinople, that, sooner than subscribe the two wills of Christ, he would 
submit to be hewn piecemeal and cast into the sea.^®^ A similar or 
a less cruel mode of persecution soon converted the unresisting subjects 
of the plain, while the glorious title of Mariaites^^^ or rebels, was 
bravely maintained by the hardy natives of Mount Libanus. John 
Maron, one of the most learned and popular of the monks, assumed 
the character of patriarch of Antioch ; his nephew, Abraham, at the 
nead of the Maronites, defended their civil and religious freedom 
against the tyrants of the East. The son of the orthodox Constantine 
pursued with pious hatred a people of soldiers, who might have stood 
the bulwark of his empire against the common foes of Christ and of 
Rome. An army of Greeks invaded Syria; the monastery of St. 
Maron was destroyed with fire ; the bravest chieftains were betrayed 
and murdered, and twelve thousand of their followers were trans- 
planted to the distant frontiers of Armenia and Thrace. Yet the 
humble nation of the Maronites has survived the empire of Constan- 
tinople, and they still enjoy, under their Turkish masters, a free 
religion and a mitigated servitude. Their domestic governors are 
chosen among the ancient nobility : the patriarch, in his monastery 
of Canobin, still fancies himself on the throne of Antioch; nine 
bishops compose his S3mod, and one hundred and fifty priests, who 

Concil. tom. vii p. 780. The Monothelite cause was supported with firmue^ 
and subtlety by Constantme, a Syrian pnest of Apamea (p. 1040, &c ). 

Theophanes (Chron. p 295, 296, 300, 302, 30C [tom. i. p. 542 552, 555 561 

ed Bonn]) and Cedrenus (p. 437, 440 [ed Par ; tom. i p 765 sqq., ed. Bonn]) relate 
the exploits of the Mardaites* the name (Matd, m Syriac reMlamt) is explained by La 
Roque (Voyage de la Syrie, tom. ii. p 53); the dates are fixed by Pagi (a.b 676, 
4-14; A,D 685, No. 3, 4); and even the obscure story of the patriarch John 
Maron (Assemaii. Biblioth. Orient, tom. i p. 496-520) illustrates, from the year 686 
to 707, the troubles of Mount Libanus.® 


Compare, on the Mardaites, Anquetil de I’Acad, des Inscriptions; and Schlosser 
du Perron, in the fiftieth vol. of the Mem. Bildersturmenden Kaiser, p 100.— M 
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retain the liberty of marriage, are intrusted with the care of one 
hundred thousand souls. Their country extends from the ridge oi 
Mount Libaous to the shores of Tripoli ; and the gradual descent 
affords, in a iiarrow space, each variety of soil and climate, from the 
Holy Cedars, orect under the weight of snow,^®® to the vine, the mul- 
berry, and the olive trees of the fruitful valley. In the twelfth cen- 
tury the Maronites, abjuring the Monothelite error, were reconciled 
to ihe Latin churches of Antioch and Rome,^®’ and the same alliance 
has been frequently renewed by the ambition of the popes and the 
distress of the Syrians. But it may reasonably be questioned whether 
their union has ever been perfect or sincere ; and the learned Maronites 
of the college of Rome have vainly laboured to absolve their ances- 
tors from the guilt of heresy and schism.^®® 

IV". Since the age of Constantine, the Armenians had signalised 
their attachment to the religion and empire of the Christians IT. The 
The disorders of their country, and their ignorance of 
the Greek tongue, prevented their clergy from assisting at the synod 
of Chalcedon, and they floated eighty-four years in a state of indif- 


In the last centnry twenty large cedars still remained (Voyage de La Roque, 
tom i p 68-76); at present they ai’e reduced to four or five (Volney, tom. i p. 
264) Those trees, so famous in Scripture, weie guarded by excommunication the 
wood was sparmgly borrowed for small crosses, &c , an annual mass was chanted 
under their shade, and they were endowed by the Syrians with a sensitive power of 
erecting their blanches to repel the snow, to which Mount Libanus is less faithful 
than it IS painted by Tacitus inter ardores opacum fidumque mvibus — a darinc meta- 
phor (ilist. v. 6) . ^ 

The evidence of William of Tyre (Hist, in Gestis Dei per Francos, 1 xxii c. 8, 
p. 1022 [fol. llanov. 1611]) is copied or confirmed by Jacques de Vitra (Hist. Hiero- 
solym. 1. 11 . c. 77, p 1093, 1094) But this unnatural league expired with the power 
of the Franks, and Abiilpharagius (who died in 1286) considers the Maromtes as a 
sect of Monotholites (Biblioth. Orient, tom. u p 292^ 

1 find a descnption and history of the Maronites in the Voyage de la Syrie et du 
Mon4 Liban par La Roque (2 vols. in 12mo Amsterdam, 1723, particulaily tom. i. 
p. 42-47, p. 174-184, tom, ii. p 10-120). In the ancient part he copies the preju- 
dices of Nairon and the other Maionites of Rome, which Assemannus is afraid to re- 
nounce and ashamed to support. Jablonski (Institut, Hist Christ, tom. iii. p 186), 
Niebuhr (Voyage de TArabie, &c., tom. li. p 346, 370-381), and, above all, the judi- 
cious Volney (Voyage en Egypte et en Syrio, tom. li. p. 8-31, Pans, 1787), may be 
consulted. 

‘30 The religion of the Armenians is briefly described by La Croze (Hist, du Christ 
de TEthiopie ot de TArm^nie, p. 269402). He refers to the great Armenian History 
of Galanus (3 vols in fol. Rome, 1650-1661), and commends the state of Amjenia in 
the iiid volume of the Nouveaux Mdmoires des Missions du Levant. The work of a 
Jesuit must have steiling merit when it is praised by La Croze. 

‘'‘3 The schism of the Armenians is idaced eighty-four years after the council of 
Chalcedon (Pagi, Critica, ad a n. 535). It was consummated at the end of seventeen 
years; and it is fiom the year of Christ 552 that we date the jera of the Armenians 
(L'Art de v<5nfior les Dates, p. xxxv.). 


* Of the oldest and best-looking trees and young ones. Burckhardfs Travels in 
1 counted eleven or twelve, twonty-five Syria, p. 19. — ^M. 
very largo ones; about fifty of middling See vol, lii ch. xx. p. 24,— M. 
size; and more tlian three hundred smaller 
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ference or suspense, till their vacant faith was finally occupied by the 
missionaries of Julian of Halicarnassus,^ who in Egypt, their com- 
mon exile, had been vanquished by the arguments or the influence of 
his rival Severus, the Monophysite patriarch of Antioch. The Arme- 
nians alone are the pure disciples of Eutyches, an unfortunate parent, 
who has been renounced by the greater part of his spiritual progeny. 
They alone persevere in the opinion that the manhood of Christ was 
created, or existed without creation, of a divine and incorruptible 
substance. Their adversaries reproach them with the adoration of 
a phantom ; and they retort the accusation, by deriding or execrating 
the blasphemy of the Jacobites, who impute to the Godhead the vile 
infirmities of the flesh, even the natural effects of nutrition and diges- 
tion. The religion of Armenia could not derive much glory from the 
learning or the power of its inhabitants. The royalty expired with 
the origin of their schism ; and their Christian kings, who arose and 
fell in the thirteenth century on the confines of Cilicia, were the 
clients of the Latins and the vassals of the Turkish sultan of Iconium. 
The helpless nation has seldom been permitted to enjoy the tran- 
quillity of servitude. From the earliest period to the present hour 
Armenia has been the theatre of perpetual war : the lands between 
Tauris and Erivan were dispeopled by the cruel policy of the Sophis ; 
and myriads of CTiristian families were transplanted, to perish or to 
propagate in the distant provinces of Persia. Under the rod of 
oppression, the zeal of the Armenians is fervent and intrepid ; they 
have often preferred the crown of martyrdom to the white turban of 
Mahomet ; they devoutly hate the error and idolatry of the Greeks ; 
and their transient union with the Latins is not less devoid of truth 
than the thousand bishops whom their patriarch offered at the feet of 
the Roman pontiff.^"^^ The catholic^ or patriarch, of the Armenians 
resides in the monastery of Ekmiasin, three leagues from Erivan. 
Forty-seven archbishops, each of whom may claim the obedience of 
four or five suffragans, are consecrated by his hand; but the far 
greater part are only titular prelates, who dignify with their presence 
and service the simplicity of his court. As soon as they have per- 
formed the liturgy, they cultivate the garden ; and our bishops will 
hear with surprise that the austerity of their life increases in just 
proportion to the elevation of their rank. In the fourscore thousand 

The sentiments and success of Julian of Halicarnassus may be seen in Liberatus 
(JBrev. c. 19), Renaudot (Hist. Patriaxcb. Alex. p. 132, 303), and Assemannus (Bib- 
fioth. Orient, tom u. Dissertat. de Monophysitis, p. viii. p. 286). 

See a remarkable fact of the xnth century in the History of Nicetas Choniates 
(p. 258). Yet tliree hundred years before, Photius (Epistol, li. p. 49, edit. Montacut.) 
had gloried in the conversion of the Armemans — [t«i» 
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towns or villages of his spiritual empire, the patriarch receives a small 
and voluntary tax from each person above the age of fifteen ; but the 
annual amount of six hundred thousand crowns is insufiScient to supply 
the incessant demands of charity and tribute. Since the beginning 
of the last century the Armenians have obtained a large and lucra- 
tive share of the commerce of the East : in their return from Europe, 
the caravan usually halts in the neighbourhood of Erivan, the altars 
are enriched with the fruits of their patient industry ; and the faith of 
Eutyches is preached in their recent congregations of Barbary and 
Poland.'^^ 

V. In the rest of the Roman empire the despotism of the prince 
might eradicate or silence the sectaries of an obnoxious 
creed. But the stubborn temper of the Egyptians main- corT?oR 
tained their opposition to the synod of Chalcedon, and the 
policy of Justinian condescended to expect and to seize the oppor- 
tunity of discord. The Monophysite church of Alexandria was 
torn by the disputes of the eorruptibles and zncorruptibles, and on the 
death of the patriarch the two factions upheld their respective candi- 
dates.^^^ Gaian was the disciple of Julian, Theodosius had Tiie 
been the pupil of Severus : the claims of the former were SeSSus, 
supported by the consent of the monks and senators, the 537-668. 
city and the province; the latter depended on the priority of his 
ordination, the favour of the empress Theodora, and the arms of the 
eunuch Narses, which might have been used in more honourable war- 
fare. The exile of the popular candidate to Carthago and Sardinia 
inflamed the ferment of Alexandria ; and after a schism of one him- 
dred and seventy years, the Q-aianites still revered the memory and 
doctrine of their founder. The strength of numbers and of discipline 
was tried in a desperate and bloody conflict ; the streets were filled 
wdth the dead bodies of citizens and" soldiers ; the pious women, as- 
cending the roofs of their houses, showered down every sharp or 
ponderous utensil on the heads of the enemy ; and the final victory 
of Narses was owing to the flames with which he wasted the third 
capital of the Roman world. But the lieutenant of Justinian had 
not conquered in the cause of an heretic ; Theodosius himself was 

The travelling Armenians are in the way of every traveller, and their mother 
church is on the high road between Constantinople and Ispahan for their present 
state, see Fabnems (Lux Evangeln, &c., c. xxxvni. p. 40-51), Olearius (1. iv. 0 40), 
Chardm (vol. 11 , p. 232), Tournefort (lettre xx.), and, above all, Tavermer (tom. 1 . 

р. 28-37, 510-518), that rambling jeweller, who had read nothmg, but had seen so 

much and so well. • 

The history of the Alexandrian patriarchs, from Dioscorus to Benjamin, is taken 
from Renaudot (p, 114-164), and the second tome of the Annals of Eutychius. 

Liberat. Brev. c. 20, 23; Victor, Chron. p. 329, 330; Procop. Aneodoi. 

с. 26, 27. 
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speedily, though gently, removed ; and Paul of Tanis, an orthodox 
Paul, monk, was raised to the throne of Athanasius. The powers 

A D. 538 Qjf government were strained in his support ; he might 

appoint or displace the dukes and tribunes of Egypt ; the allowance 
of bread, which Diocletian had granted, was suppressed, the churches 
were shut, and a nation of schismatics was deprived at once of their 
spiritual and carnal food. In his turn, the tyrant was excommunicated 
by the zeal and revenge of the people ; and none except his servile 
Melchites would salute him as a man, a Christian, or a bishop. Yet 
such is the blindness of ambition, that, when Paul was expelled on a 
charge of murder, he solicited, with a bribe of seven hundred pounds 
of gold, his restoration to the same station of hatred and ignominy. 
Apoihnans, His successor Apollinaris entered the hostile city in military 
AX). 551 . array, alike qualified for prayer or for battle. His troops, 
under arms, were distributed through the streets ; the gates of the 
cathedral were guarded, and a chosen band was stationed in the 
choir to defend the person of their chief. He stood erect on his 
throne, and, throwing aside the upper garment of a warrior, suddenly 
appeared before the eyes of the multitude in the robes of patriarch of 
Alexandria. Astonishment held them mute; but no sooner had 
Apollinaris begun to read the tome of St. Leo, than a volley ol 
curses, and invectives, and stones assaulted the odious minister of the 
emperor and the synod. A charge was instantly sounded by the 
successor of the apostles ; the soldiers waded to their knees in blood ; 
and two hundred thousand Christians are said to have fallen by the 
sword : an incredible account, even if it be extended from the slaughter 
of a day to the eighteen years of the reign of Apollinaris. Two suc- 
Euiogius, ceeding patriarchs, Eulogius^^® and John,^^’’^ laboured in 
AD. 580 . conversion of heretics with arms and arguments more 
worthy of their evangelical profession. The theological knowledge 
of Eulogius was displayed in many a volume, which magnified the 
errors of Eutyches and Severus, and attempted to reconcile the ambi- 
john, guous language of St. Cyril with the orthodox creed of pope 
AD 609 . Leo and the fathers of Chalcedon. The bounteous alms of 

Eulogius, wlio tad been a monk of Antiocb, was more conspicuous for subtlety 
than eloquence. He proves that the enemies of the faith, the Gaiamtes and Theodo- 
siaus, ought not to be reconciled; that the same proposition may be orthodox m the 
mouth of St Cyril, heretical m that of Severus, that the opposite assertions of St Leo 
are equally true, &c. His writings are no longer extant, except m the Extracts of 
Photius, who had perused them with care and satisfaction, cod. ccviu., coxxv., ccxxvi., 
ccxxvu, coxxx, cclxxx 

See the»Life of John the Eleemosynary by his contemporary Leontius, bishop of 
Heapohs m Cyprus, whose Greek text, either lost or hidden, is reflected m the Latin 
version of Baronius (a.I). 610, No, 9, A.r>, 620, No. 8). Pagi (Critica, tom, ii. 
p, 76oJ and Fabncius (1. v c. 11, tom. vu p. 454) have made some critical obser- 
vations. 
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John the Eleemosynary were dictated by superstition, or benevolence, 
or policy. Seven thousand five hundred poor were maintained at his 
expense ; on his accession he found eight thousand pounds of gold in 
the treasury of the church ; he collected ten thousand from the liberality 
of the faithful ; yet the primate could boast in his testament that he 
left behind him no more than the third part of the smallest of the 
silver coins. The churches of Alexandria were delivered to the 
Catholics, the religion of the Monophysites was proscribed in Egypt, 
and a law was revived which excluded the natives from the honours 
and emoluments of the state. 

A more important conquest still remained, of the patriarch, the 
oracle and leader of the Egyptian church. Theodosius had 
resisted the threats and promises of Justinian with the spirit separation 
of an apostle or an enthusiast. Such,” replied the pa- 
triarch, ‘‘ were the offers of the tempter when he showed the kingdoms 
“ of the earth. But my soul is far dearer to me than life or dominion. 

The churches are in the hands of a prince who can kill the body ; 

but my conscience is my own ; and in exile, poverty, or chains, 1 
‘‘ will steadfastly adhere to the faith of my holy predecessors, Athana- 
‘‘ sius, Cyril, and Dioscorus. Anathema to the tome of Leo and the 

synod of Chalcedon ! Anathema to all who embrace their creed ! 

Anathema to them now and for evermore I Naked came I out of 
“ my mother’s womb, naked shall I descend into the grave. Let 

those who love God follow me and seek their salvation.” After 
comforting his brethren, he embarked for Constantinople, and sus- 
tained, in six successive interviews, the almost irresistible weight of 
the royal presence. His opinions w^ere favourably entertained in the 
palace and the city ; the influence of Theodora assured him a safe- 
conduct and honourable dismission; and he ended his days, though 
not on the throne, yet in the bosom of his native country. On the 
news of his death, Apollinaris indecently feasted the nobles and the 
clergy ; but his joy was checked by the intelligence of a new election ; 
and while he enjoyed the wealth of Alexandria, his rivals reigned in 
the monasteries of Thebais, and were maintained by the voluntary 
oblations of the people. A perpetual succession of patriarchs arose 
from the ashes of Theodosius ; and the Monophysite churches of 
Syria and Egypt were united by the name of Jacobites and the com- 
munion of the faith. But the same faith, which has been confined to 
a narrow sect of the Syrians, was diffused over the mass of the 
Egyptian or Coptic nation, who almost unanimously rejected the 
decrees of the synod of Chalcedon. A thousand years were now 
elapsed since Egypt had ceased to be a kingdom, since the con- 
querors of Asia and Europe had trampled on the ready necks of a 
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people whose ancient wisdom and power ascends beyond the records 
of history. The conflict of zeal and persecution rekindled some 
sparks of their national spirit. They abjured, with a foreign heresy, 
the manners and language of the Greeks : every Melchite, in their 
eyes, was a stranger, every Jacobite a citizen ; the alliance of mar- 
riage, the offices of humanity, were condemned as a deadly sm ; the 
natives renounced all allegiance to the emperor ; and his orders, at a 
distance from Alexandria, were obeyed only under the pressure of 
military force. A generous effort might have redeemed the religion 
and liberty of Egypt, and her six hundred monasteries might have 
poured forth their myriads of holy warriors, for whom death should 
have no terrors, since life had no comfort or delight. But experience 
has proved the distinction of active and passive courage ; the fanatic 
who endures without a groan the torture of the rack or the stake, 
would tremble and fly before the face of an armed enemy. The 
pusillanimous temper of the Egyptians could only hope for a change 
of masters ; the arms of Chosroes depopulated the land, yet under his 
reign the Jacobites enjoyed a short and precarious respite. The 
victory of Heraclius renewed and aggravated the persecution, and the 
patriarch again escaped from Alexandi'ia to the desert. In his flight, 
Beiyamin, Benjamin was encom'aged by a voice which bade him 
patriaich, 6xpect, at the end of ten years, the aid of a foreign nation, 
ij). 626-661 marked like the Egyptians themselves with the ancient 
rite of circumcision. The character of these deliverers, and the 
nature of the deliverance, will be hereafter explained; and I shall 
step over the interval of eleven centuries to observe the present misery 
of the Jacobites of Egypt. The populous city of Cairo affords 
a residence, or rather a shelter, for their indigent patriarch and a 
remnant of ten bishops ; forty monasteries have survived the inroads 
of the Arabs ; and the progress of servitude and apostacy has reduced 
the Coptic nation to the despicable number of twenty-five or thirty 
thou^d families a race of illiterate beggars, whose only consola- 
tion is derived fi-om the superior wretchedness of the Greek patriarch 
and his diminutive congregation.'^® 


TJim number ie ta^en &om the curious Becherohes sur les Kevptiens et les 
and appears more probable than the 600,000 ancient 
or 15,000 modem Copts of femelh Carreri. Cynl Luoar, the Protestant patriaich 
Constolmople, laments that those heretics were ten tunes more numerous than 

**** expression of contempt (^Fabric, lux 

■p Copts, their religion, manners, &c , may be found in the Abbe 

T?’ ^™®8^ation nor an onginal, the Chronicon Orien- 

Jacobite; m the two versions of Abraham Ecchellensis, PariF., 1G51’ 
vnl+lf Yenet. 1729. These annals descend no lower than the 
Kiuth century. The more recent accounts must be searched for m the travellers into 
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VI. The Coptic patriarch, a rebel to the Caesars, or a slave to the 
Caliphs, still gloried in the filial obedience of the king^ of yj 
Nubia and ^Ethiopia. He repaid their homage by magni- 
fying their greatness ; and it was boldly asserted that they 
could bring into the field an hundred thousand horse, with an equa* 
number of camels;^'’® that their hand could pour or restrain the 
waters of the Nile ; and the peace and plenty of Egypt was obtained, 
even in this world, by the intercession of the patriarch. In exile at 
Constantinople, Theodosius recommended to his patroness the con- 
version of the black nations of Nubia, from the tropic of Cancer to 
the confines of Abyssinia.^®^ Her design was suspected and emulated 
by the more orthodox emperor. The rival missionaries, a Melchite 
and a Jacobite, embarked at the same time ; but the empress, from a 
motive of love or fear, was more efiectually obeyed ; and the Catholic 
priest was detained by the president of Thebais, while the king of 
Nubia and his court were hastily baptized in the faith of Dioscorus. 
The tardy envoy of Justinian was received and dismissed with honour : 
but when he accused the heresy and treason of the Egyptians, the 
negro convert was instructed to reply that he would never abandon 
his brethren, the true believers, to the persecuting ministers of the 
synod of Chalcedon.^**^^ During several ages the bishops of Nubia 
were named and consecrated by the Jacobite patriarch of Alexandria : 
as late as the twelfth century Christianity prevailed ; and some rites, 
some ruins, are still visible in the savage towns of Sennaar and Don- 
gola.^®^ But the Nubians at length executed their threats of re- 

Egypt, and the Nouveaux Mtooires des Missions du Levant. In the last century 
Joseph Abudacnus, a native of Cairo, published at Oxford, m thirty pages, a slight 
Historia Jacobitaruin, 147, post 150. 

About the year 737. See Kenaudot, Hist. Pati'iarch. Alex. p. 221, 222; El- 
macin. Hist Saracen, p 99. 

Ludolph. Hist. iEthiopic. et Comment 1. 1 . c. 8, Eenaudot, Hist Patriarch. 
Alex p. 480, &c. This opimon, mtroduced into Egypt and Europe by the artifice of 
the Copts, the pride of the Abyssimans, the fear and ignorance of the Turks and Arabs, 
has not even the semblance of truth. The rains of ^Ethiopia do not, in the increase 
of the Nile, consult the 'will of the monarch. If the nver approaches at Napata within 
three days* journey of the Red Sea (see D’Anville’s Maps), a canal that should divert 
its course would demand, and most probably surpass, the power of the Caesai’s. 

The Abyssmians, who still preserve the features and olive complexion of the 
Arabs, afford a proof that two thousand years are not sufS.cient to change the colour 
of the human race. The Nubians, an African race, are pure negroes, as black as those 
of Senegal or Congo, with flat noses, thick lips, and woolly hair (Buffon, Hist. Natu- 
relle, tom. v. p. 117, 143, 144, 166, 219, edit, m 12mo Pans, 1769). The ancients 
beheld, without much attention, the extraordinary phenomenon which has exercised 
the philosophers and theologians of modern times. 

Asseman. Biblioth. Onent. tom i. p. 329. 

The Christianity of the Nubians, x.i> 1153, is attested by the shenff al Ednsi, 
falsely descnhed under the name of the Nubian geographer (p. 18), who represents 
them as a nation of Jacobites. The rays of historical light that twinkle in the history 
of Renaudot (p. 176, 220-224, 281-286, 405, 434 , 451, 464), are all pre-Tious to 
this sera. See the modern state in the Lettres Edifiantes (Recueil, iv.) and Busching 
(tom. ix. p. 152-159, par Berenger). 
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turning to the worship of idols , the climate required the indulgence 
of polygamy, and they have finally preferred the triumph of the Koran 
to the abasement of the Cross. A metaphysical religion may appear 
too refined for the capacity of the negro race : yet a black or a parrot 
might be taught to repeat the words of the Chalcedonian or Mono- 
physite creed. 

Christianity was more deeply rooted in the Abyssinian empire; 
^ ^ ^ ^ and, although the correspondence has been sometimes in- 
Abysfainia, terrupted above seventy or an hundred years, the mother- 
° church of Alexandria retains her colony in a state of perpetual 
pupilage. Seven bishops once composed the ^thiopic synod : had 
their number amounted to ten, they might have elected an inde- 
pendent primate ; and one of their kings was ambitious of promoting 
his brother to the ecclesiastical throne. But the event was foreseen, 
the increase was denied ; the episcopal office has been gradually con- 
fined to the obuna^^^ the head and author of the Abyssinian priest- 
hood ; the patriarch supplies each vacancy with an Egyptian monk ; 
and the character of a stranger appears more venerable in the eyes 
of the people, less dangerous in those of the monarch. In the sixth 
century, when the schism of Egypt was confirmed, the rival chiefs, 
with their patrons Justinian and Theodora, strove to outstrip each 
other in the conquest of a remote and independent province. The 
industry of the empress was again victorious, and the pious Theodora 
has established in that sequestered church the faith and discipline of 
the Jacobites.^®® Encompassed on all sides by the enemies of their 
religion, the jEthiopians slept near a thousand years, forgetful of the 
rte world, by whom they were forgotten. They were awakened 
to Syssima, Portuguese, who, turning the southern promontory 

1625-1550, Africa, appeared in India and the Red Sea, as if they 
had descended through the air from a distant planet. In 
the first moments of their interview, the subjects of Rome and Alex- 
andria observed the resemblance rather than the difference of their 
faith ; and each nation expected the most important benefits from an 
alliance with their Christian brethren. In their lonely situation the 
Ethiopians had almost relapsed into the savage life. Their vessels, 

The abuxia is improperly dignified by the Latins with the title of patriarch. The 
Abyssinians acknowledge only the four patriarchs, and their chief is no more than a 
metropolitan or national primate (Ludolph Hist. .dEthiopic, et Comment. 1. in. c, 7) 
The seven bishops of Renaudot (p. 511), who existed a.d. 1131, are unknown to the 
historian. 

156 I know not why Assemannus (Biblioth. Orient, tom. ii p 384) should call in 
question these probable missions of Theodora into Nubia and .Ethiopia The slight 
notices of Abyssinia till the year 1500 are supphed by Renaudot (p. 336-341, 381, 
382, 405, 443, &c , 452, 456, 463, 475, 480, 511, 525, 559-564) from the Coptic 
wntfiva. The mind of Ludolphus was a perfect blank 
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which had traded to Ceylon, scarcely presumed to navigate the rivers 
of Africa ; the ruins of Axume were deserted, the nation was scattered 
in villages, and the emperor, a pompous name, was content, both in 
peace and war, with the immoveable residence of a camp. Conscious 
of their own indigence, the Abyssinians had formed the rational 
project of importing the arts and ingenuity of Europe and their 
ambassadors at Rome and Lisbon were instructed to solicit a colonv 
of smiths, carpenters, tilers, masons, printers, surgeons, and physicians, 
for the use of their country. But the public danger soon called for 
the instant and effectual aid of arms and soldiers, to defend an un- 
warlike people from the barbarians who ravaged the inland country^ 
and the Turks and Arabs who advanced from the sea-coast in more 
formidable array. -Ethiopia was saved by four hundred and fifty 
Portuguese, who displayed in the field the native valour of Europeans, 
and the artificial powers of the musket and cannon. In a moment of 
terror the emperor had promised to reconcile himself and his subjects 
to the Catholic faith ; a Latin patriarch represented the supremacy of 
the pope the empire, enlarged in a tenfold proportion, was supposed 
to contain more gold than the mines of America ; and the wildest 
hopes of avarice and zeal were built on the willing submission of the 
Christians of Africa. 

But the vows which pain had extorted were forsworn on the return 
of health. The Abyssinians still adhered with unshaken 
constancy to the Monophysite faith ; their languid belief ^e*jcTuite, 
was inflamed by the exercise of dispute ; they branded the 
Latins with the names of Arians and Nestorians, and imputed the 
adoration of four gods to those who separated the two natures^ of 
Christ. Fremona, a place of worship, or rather of exile, was assigned 
to the Jesuit missionaries. Their skill in the liberal and mechanic 
arts, their theological learning, and the decency of their manners, 
inspired a barren esteem ; but they were not endowed with the gift 
of miracles,^®® and they vainly solicited a reinforcement of European 
troops. The patience and dexterity of forty years at length obtained 
a more favourable audience, and two emperors of Abyssinia weie 

Ludolph. Hist. -iEthiop. 1. iv. c. 5. The most necessary ai*ts are now exercised 
by the Jews, and tbe foreign tiade is in the hands of the Armenians. What Gregory 
principally admired and envied was the industry of Europe — aites ot opificia 

John Beimudez, whose relation, printed at Lisbon, 15G9, was translated into 
English by Purchas (Pilgrims, 1. vu c. 7, p 1149, &o.), and from thence into French 
by La Croze (Christiamsme d’Ethiopie, p 92-265). The piece is curious; but the 
author may be suspected of deceiving Abyssinia, Kome, and Portugal. Ills titlo to 
the rank of patriarch is dark and doubtful (Ludolph Comment. No. U)l, p. 47 J). 

^ Religio Eomana . . . nec precibus patrum nec miraculis ab ipsis editis sulful- 

eiebatur, is the uncontradicted assurance of the devout emperor Susneus to hi» 
patnarch Mendez (Ludolph Comment. No 126, p. 529), and such assurances should 
be preciously kept, as an antidote against any marvellous legends. 

VOL. VI. 
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persuaded that Rome could msure the temporal and everlasting 
happiness of her votaries. The first of these royal converts lost hi 
crown and his life ; and the rebel army was sanctified by the aluna^ 
who hurled an anathema at the apostate and absolved his subjects 
from their oath of fidelity. The fate of Zadenghel was revenged by 
tne courage and fortune of Susneus, who ascended the throne under 
the name of Segued, and more vigorously prosecuted the pious enter- 
prise of his kinsman. After the amusement of some unequal combats 
between the Jesuits and his illiterate priests, the emperor declared 
himself a proselyte to the synod of Chalcedon, presuming that his 
clergy and people would embrace without delay the religion of their 
prince. The liberty of choice was succeeded by a law which imposed, 
under pain of death, the belief of the two natures of Christ : the 
Abyssinians were enjoined to work and to play on the Sabbath ; and 
Segued, in the face of Europe and Africa, renounced his connection 
Conversion with the Alexandrian church. A Jesuit, Alphonso Mendez, 
eLp?ror, Catholic patriarch of -Ethiopia, accepted, in the name 

A.D 1626 Qf Urban VIII., the homage and abjuration of his penitent. 

I confess,” said the emperor on his knees, “ I confess that the pope is 
“ the vicar of Christ, the successor of St. Peter, and the sovereign of 
“ the world. To him I swear true obedience, and at his feet I ofier 
“ my person and kingdom.” A similar oath was repeated by his son, 
his brother, the clergy, the nobles, and even the ladies of the court : 
the Latin patriarch was invested with honours and wealth ; and his 
missionaries erected their churches or citadels in the most convenient 
stations of the empire. The Jesuits themselves deplore the fatal 
indiscretion of their chief, who forgot the mildness of the gospel and 
the policy of his order, to introduce with hasty violence the liturgy of 
Rome and the inquisition of Portugal. He condemned the ancient 
practice of circumcision, which health rather than superstition had 
first invented in the climate of iEthiopia.^®° A new baptism, a new 
ordination, was inflicted on the natives \ and they trembled with horror 
when the most holy of the dead were torn from their graves, when the 
most illustrious of the living were excommunicated by a foreign priest. 
In the defence of their religion and liberty the Abyssinians rose in 
arms, with desperate but unsuccessful zeal. Five rebellions were 

I am aware Row tender is tRe question of circumcision. Yet I will affirm, 1 
TRat tRe .^tRiopians Rave a pRysical reason for tRe circumcision of males, and even of 
females (RecRercRes PRilosopRiques sur les Americams, tom. n ) . 2 TRat it was 
practised in .^tRiopia long before tRe introduction of Judaism or CRristiamty (Herodot. 
1. ii c. 104; MarsRam, Canon CRron, p. 72, 73) “Infantes circumcidunt ob con- 
“suetudmem non ob Judaismum,” says Gregory tRe Abyssinian priest (apud Fabric. 
Lux CRristiana, p 720), Yet, in tRe Reat of dispute, the Poituguese were sometimes 
branded witR the name of nnaroumemd (La Cicize, p. 80, Liulolnh Inst, and Com- 
ment ]. ill. c 11, 
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extinguished in the blood of the insurgents : two abunas were slain in 
battle ; whole legions were slaughtered in the field, or sufibcated in 
their caverns ; and neither naent, nor rank, nor sex, could save from 
an ignominious death the enemies of Rome. But the victorious 
monarch was finally subdued by the constancy of the nation, of his 
mother, of his son, and of his most faithful friends. Segued listened 
to the voice of pity, of reason, perhaps of fear : and his edict of 
liberty of conscience instantly revealed the tyranny and weakness of 
the Jesuits. On the death of his father, Basilides expelled the Latin 
patriarch, and restored to the wishes of the nation the faith and dis- 
cipline of Egypt The Monophysite churches resounded 
with a song of triumph, “ that the sheep of Ethiopia were ?he Jesuits^ 
“ now delivered from the hyaenas of the West;” and the i 632 ,&a 
gates of that solitary realm were for ever shut against the arts, the 
science, and the fanaticism of Europe. 


The three Protestant historians, Lndolphus (Hist .^thiopica, Francofurt, 1681 ; 
Commentarins, 1691, Relatio Nova, &c. 169 J, m folio), Qeddes (Church History of 
^Ethiopia, London, 1696, in 8vo.), and La Croze (Hist, du Chnstianisme d'Ethiopie 
et d’Armenie, La Haye, 1739, in 12mo ), have drawn their principal materials from 
the Jesuits, especially from the General History of Tellez, published in Poituguoso at 
Coimbra, 1660. We might be surprised at their frankness , but their most flagitious 
vice, the spint of persecution, was m their eyes the most meritorious virtue Ludol- 
phus possessed some, though a slight, advantage from the isthiopic language, and the 
personal conversation of Gregory, a free-spinted Abyssinian priest, whom he invited 
from Rome to the court of Saxe-Gotha. See the Theologia .dSthiopica of Gregory, in 
Fabncius, Lux Evangelu, p 716-734.“ 


a The travels of Bruce, illustrated by the barbarous manners of the .51 thiopians 
those of Mr. Salt, and the nariative of soem to bo gaming more and mciethe as^' 
Nathaniel Pearce, have brought us again cendency over the practice of Olinstianity. 
aequamtedwiththis remote region. What- — M. 
ever may be their speculative opinions. 
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CHAPTER XLVIIL 

Plan of tiib last two [quarto] Volusees. — Succession and Characters of 

THE GrREEK EmPERORS OF CONSTANTINOPLE, FROM THE TiME OF HeRACLIUS TC 

THE Latin Conquest. 

I HAVE now deduced from Trajan to Constantine, from Constantine 
Defects Heraclius, the regular series of the Roman emperors ; 

Byz^tme faithfully, exposed the prosperous and adverse fortunes 

iiistoiy Qf reigna Five centuries of the decline and fall of 
the empire have already elapsed ; hut a period of more than eight 
hundred years still separates me from the term of my labours, the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks. Should I persevere in the 
same course, should I observe the same measure, a prolix and slender 
thread would be spun through many a volume, nor would the patient 
reader find an adequate reward of instruction or amusement. At 
every step, as we sink deeper in the decline and fall of the Eastern 
empire, the annals of each succeeding reign would impose a more 
ungrateful and melancholy task. These annals must continue to 
repeat a tedious and uniform tale of weakness and misery ; the natural 
connection of causes and events would be broken by frequent and hasty 
transitions, and a minute accumulation of circumstances must destroy 
the light and effect of those general pictures which compose the use 
and ornament of a remote history. From the time of Heraclius the 
Byzantine theatre is contracted and darkened : the line of empire, 
which had been defined by the laws of Justinian and the arms of 
Belisarius, recedes on all sides from our view ; the Roman name, the 
proper subject of our inquiries, is reduced to a narrow corner of 
Europe, to the lonely suburbs of Constantinople ; and the fate of the 
Greek empire has been compared to that of the Rhine, vrhich loses 
itself in the sands before its waters can mingle with the ocean. The 
scale of dominion is diminished to our view by the distance of time 
and place ; nor is the loss of external splendour compensated by the 
nobler gifts of virtue and genius. In the last moments of her decay 
Constantinople was doubtless more opulent and populous than Athens 
at her most flourishing sera, when a scanty sum of six thousand talents, 
or twelve hundred thousand pounds sterling, was possessed by twenty- 
one thousand male citizens of an adult age. But each of these citizens 
was a freeman who dared to assert the liberty of his thoughts, words, 
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and actions ; whose person and property were guarded by equal law ; 
and who exercised his independent vote in the government of the 
republic. Their numbers seem to be multiplied b / the strong and 
various discriminations of character ; under the shield of freedom, on 
the wings of emulation and vanity, each Athenian aspired to the level 
of the national dignity ; from this commanding eminence some chosen 
spirits soared beyond the reach of a vulgar eye ; and the chances of 
superior merit in a great and populous kingdom, as they are proved 
by experience, would excuse the computation of imaginary millions. 
The territories of Athens, Sparta, and their allies, do not exceed a 
moderate province of France or England ; but after the trophies of 
Salamis and Platsea, they expand in our fancy to the gigantic size of 
Asia, which had been trampled under the feet of the victorious Greeks. 
But the subjects of the Byzantine empire, who assume and dishonour 
the names both of Greeks and Romans, present a dead uniformity of 
abject vices, which are neither softened by the weakness of humanity 
nor animated by the vigour of memorable crimes. The freemen of 
antiquity might repeat with generous enthusiasm the sentence of 
Homer, ‘‘ that on the first day of his servitude the captive is deprived 
of one half of his manly virtue.’’ But the poet had only seen the 
effects of civil or domestic slavery, nor could he foretell that the 
second moiety of manhood must be annihilated by the spiritual des- 
potism, which shackles not only the actions but even the thoughts of 
the prostrate votary. By this double yoke the Greeks wore oppressed 
under the successors of Heraclius ; the tyrant, a law of eternal justice, 
was degraded by the vices of his subjects; and on the throne, in the 
camp, in the schools, we search, perhaps with fruitless diligence, the 
names and characters that may deserve to be rescued from oblivion. 
Nor are the defects of the subject compensated by the skill and variety 
of the painters. Of a space of eight hundred years, the four first 
centuries are overspread with a cloud interrupted by some faint and 
broken rays of historic light: in the lives of the emperors, from Maurice 
to Alexius, Basil the Macedonian has alone been the theme of a 
separate work ; and the absence, or loss, or imperfection of contem- 
porary evidence, must be poorly supplied by the doubtful authority of 
more recent compilers. The four last centuries arc exempt from the 
reproach of penury : and with the Comnenian family the historic muse 
of Constantinople again revives, but her apparel is gaudy, her motions 
are without elegance or grace* A succession of priests, or courtiers, 
treads in each other’s footsteps in the same path of servitude and 
superstition : their views are narrow, their judgment is feeble or cor- 
rupt : and we close the volume of copious barrenness, still ignorant of 
the clauses of events, the characters of the actors, and the manners of 
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the times, which they celebrate or deplore. The observation which 
has been applied to a man may be extended to a whole people, that 
the energy of the sword is communicated to the pen ; and it will be 
found by experience that the tone of history will rise or fall with the 
spirit of the age. 

From these considerations I should have abandoned without regret 
itsconnec- Greek slaves and their servile historians, had I not 
revoSionf ® reflected that the fate of the Byzantine monarchy is passively 
of the world, connected with the most splendid and important revolutions 
which have changed the state of the world. The space of the lost 
provinces was immediately replenished with new colonies and rising 
kingdoms: the active virtues of peace and war deserted from the 
vanquished to the victorious nations ; and it is in their origin and 
conquests, in their religion and government, that we must explore the 
causes and effects of the decline and fall of the Eastern empire. Nor 
will this scope of narrative, the riches and variety of these materials, 
be incompatible with the unity of design and composition. As, in his 
daily prayers, the Musulman of Fez or Delhi still turns his face 
towards the temple of Mecca, the historian’s eye shall be always fixed 
on the city of Constantinople. The excursive line may embrace the 
wilds of Arabia and Tartary, but the circle will be ultimately reduced 
to the decreasing limit of the Roman monarchy. 

On this principle I shall now establish the plan of the last two 
Plan of the present work. The first chapter will con- 

lasttwo tain, in a regular series, the emperors who reigned at Con- 
vo Times. stantinople during a period of six hundred years, from the 
days of Heraclius to the Latin conquest : a rapid abstract, which may 
be supported by a general appeal to the order and text of the original 
historians. In this introduction I shall confine myself to the revolu- 
tions of the throne, the succession of families, the personal characters 
of the Greek princes, the mode of their life and death, the maxims 
and influence of their domestic government, and the tendency of their 
reign to accelerate or suspend the downfal of the Eastern empire. 
Such a chronological review will serve to illustrate the various argu- 
ment of the subsequent chapters; and each circumstance of the 
eventful story of the barbarians will adapt itself in a proper place to 
the Byzantine annals. The internal state of the empire, and the 
dangerous heresy of the Paulicians, which shook the East and enlight- 
enea the West, will be the subject of two separate chapters ; but these 
inquiries must be postponed till our farther progress shall have opened 
the view of the world in the ninth and tenth centuries of the Christian 
aera. After this foundation of Byzantine history, the following nations 
will pass before our eyes, and each will occupy the space to which it 
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may be entitled by greatness or merit, or the degree of connection 
with the Roman world and the present age. I. The^ Franks ; a 
general appellation which includes all the barbarians of France, Italy, 
and Germany, who were united by the sword and sceptre of Charle- 
magne. The persecution of images and their votaries separated Rome 
and Italy from the Byzantine throne, and prepared the restoration of 
the Roman empire in the West. II. The Arabs or Saracens. 
Three ample chapters will be devoted to this curious and interesting 
object. In the first, after a picture of the country and its inhabitants, 
I shall investigate the character of Mahomet ; the character, religion, 
and success of the prophet In the second I shall lead the Arabs to 
the conquest of Syria, Egypt, and Africa, the provinces of the Roman 
empire ; nor can I check their victorious career till they have ovci’- 
thrown the monarchies of Persia and Spain. In the third I shall 
inquire how Constantinople and Europe were saved by the luxury and 
arts, the division and decay, of the empire of the caliphs. A single 
chapter will include, III. The Bulgarians, IV. Hungarians, and, 
V. Russians, who assaulted by sea or by land the provinces and the 
capital ; but the last of these, so important in their present greatness, 
will excite some curiosity in their origin and infancy. VI. The 
Normans ; or rather the private adventurers of that warlike people, 
who founded a powerful kingdom in Apulia and Sicily, shook the 
throne of Constantinople, displayed the trophies of chivalry, and 
ahnost realised the wonders of romance. VII. The Latins; the 
subjects of the pope, the nations of the West, who enlisted under the 
banner of the cross for the recovery or relief of the holy sepulchre. 
The Greek emperors were terrified and preserved by the myriads of 
pilgrims who marched to Jerusalem with Godfrey of Bouillon and the 
peers of Christendom. The second and third crusades trod in tne 
footsteps of the first: Asia and Europe were mingled in a sacred wai 
of two hundred years ; and the Christian powers were bravely resisted 
and finally expelled by Saladin and the Mamalukcs of Egypt. 1 u 
these memorable crusades a fleet and army of French and Venetians 
were diverted from Syria to the Thracian Bosphorus ; they assaulted 
the capital, they subverted the Greek monarchy ; and a dynasty of 
Latin princes was seated near threescore years on the throne of Con- 
stantine. VIII. The Greeks themselves, during this period of caj)- 
tivity and exile, must be considered as a foreign nation ; the enemies, 
and again the sovereigns of Constantinople. Misfortune had rekindled 
a spark of national virtue ; and the Imperial series may he continued 
with some dignity from their restoration to the Turkish conquest 
IX. The Moguls and Tartars. By the arms of Zingis and his 
descendants the globe was shaken from China to Boland and Grc<»ce r 
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the sultans were overthrown : the caliphs fell, and the Caesars trembled 
on their throne. The victories of Timour suspended above fifty years 
the final ruin of the Byzantine empire. X. I have already noticed 
the first appearance of the Turks ; and the names of the fathers, of 
Seljuh and OtJiman^ discriminate the two successive dynasties of the 
nation which emerged in the eleventh century from the Scythian 
wilderness. The former established a potent and splendid kingdom 
from the banks of the Oxus to Antioch and Nice ; and the first crusade 
was provoked by the violation of Jerusalem and the danger of Con- 
stantinople. From an humble origin the Ottomans arose the scourge 
and terror of Christendom. Constantinople was besieged and taken 
by Mahomet II., and his triumph annihilates the remnant, the image, 
the title, of the Roman empire in the East. The schism of the 
Greeks will be connected with their last calamities and the restoration 
of learning in the Western world. I shall return from the captivity 
of the new to the ruins of ancient Rome ; and the venerable name, 
the interesting theme, will shed a ray of glory on the conclusion of 
ray labours. 


The emperor Heraclius had punished a tyrant and ascended his 
Second throue ; and the memory of his reign is perpetuated by the 
SS”defaiof transient conquest and irreparable loss of the Eastern pro- 
Heiaciius vinccs. After the death of Eudocia, his first wife, he dis- 
obeyed the patriarch and violated the laws by his second marriage 
with his niece Martina ; and the superstition of the Greeks beheld the 
judgment of Heaven in the diseases of the father and the deformity of 
his offspring. But the opinion of an illegitimate birth is sufficient to 
distract the choice and loosen the obedience of the people ; the ambi- 
tion of Martina was quickened by maternal love, and perhaps by the 
envy of a step-mother ; and the aged husband was too feeble to 
withstand the arts of conjugal allurements. Constantine, his eldest 
son,^ enjoyed in a mature age the title of Augustus ; but the weakness 
of his constitution required a colleague and a guardian, and he yielded 
AD 638. with secret reluctance to the partition of the empire. The 
July 4. ^ senate was summoned to the palace to ratify or attest the 
association of Heracleonas, the son of Martina : the imposition of the 
diadem was consecrated by the prayer and blessing of the patriarch ; 
the senators and patricians adored the majesty of the great emperor 
and the partners of his reign ; and as soon as the doors were thrown 
open they were hailed by the tumultuary but important voice of the 
AD 639 soldiers. After an interval of five months the pompous 
animiy. ceremonics which formed the essence of the Byzantine state 
were celebrated in the cathedral and the hippodrome : the concord of 
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fche royal brothers was affectedly displayed by the younger leaning on 
the arm of the elder ; and the name of Martina was mingled in the 
reluctant or venal acclamations of the people. Heraclius 
survived this association about two years : his last testimony 
declared his two sons the equal heirs of the Eastern empire, and com- 
manded them to honour his widow Martina as their mother and their 
sovereign. 

When Martina first appeared on the throne with the name and 
attributes of royalty, sne was checked by a firm, though confatan- 
respectfiil, opposition ; and the dying embers of freedom en. 
were kindled by the breath of superstitious prejudice. We 

reverence,’’ exclaimed the voice of a citizen, we reverence the 
“ mother of our princes ,* but to those princes alone our obedience 

is due ; and Constantine, the elder emperor, is of an age to sustain, 
“ in his own hands, the weight of the sceptre. Your sex is excluded 
“ by nature from the toils of government. How could you combat, 
“ how could you answer, the barbaadans who, with hostile or friendly 
“ intentions, may approach the royal city May Heaven avert 
“ from the Roman republic this national disgrace, which would pro- 
‘‘ voke the patience of the slaves of Persia ! ” Martina descended 
from the throne with indignation, and sought a refuge in the female 
apartment of the palace. The reign of Constantine the Third lasted 
only one hundred and three days : he expired in the thirtieth year of 
his age, and, although his life had been a long malady, a belief was 
entertained that poison had been the means, and his cruel stepmother 
the author, of his untimely fate. Martina reaped indeed 
the harvest of his death, and assumed the government in 
the name of the surviving emperor; but the incestuous 
widow of Pleraclius was universally abhorred; the jealousy of the 
people was awakened, and the two orphans whom Constantine had 
left became the objects of the public care. It was in vain that the 
son of Martina, who was no more than fifteen years of age, was 
taught to declare himself the guardian of his nephe\v s, one of whom 
he had presented at the baptismal font : it was in vain that he swore 
on the wood of the true cross to defend them against all their enemies. 
On his deathbed the late emperor had despatched a trusty servant 
to arm the troops and provinces of the East in the defence of his help- 
less children : the eloquence and liberality of Valentin had been suc- 
cessful, and from his camp of Chalcedou he boldly demanded the 
nunishment of the assassins, and the restoration of the lawful heir 

Constantine III. is called by Eckbel olxus L see tbe genealogical table in this 
(yol. viu. p, 22-lr) and other writers Hora- work, vol. v. p. 389. — S. 

Uius It For the descendants of Heiu- 
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The licence of the soldiers, who devoured the grapes and drank the 
wine of their Asiatic vineyards, provoked the citizens of Constanti- 
nople against the domestic authors of their calamities, and the dome 
of St. Sophia re-echoed, not with prayers and hymns, but with the 
clamours and imprecations of an enraged multitude. At their impe- 
rious command Heracleonas appeared in the pulpit with the eldest of 
the royal orphans; Constans alone was saluted as emperor of the 
Romans, and a crown of gold, which had been taken from the tomb 
of Heraclius, was placed on his head, with the solemn benediction of 
the patriarch. But, in the tumult of joy and indignation, the church 
was pillaged, the sanctuary was polluted by a promiscuous crowd of 
Jews and barbarians ; an(i the Monothelite Pyrrhus, a creature of 
the empress, after dropping a protestation on the altar, escaped by a 
prudent flight from the zeal of the Catholics. A more serious and 
bloody task was reserved for the senate, who derived a temporar}^ 
strength from the consent of the soldiers and people. The spirit of 
Roman freedom revived the ancient and awful examples of the judg- 
ment of tyrants, and the Imperial culprits were deposed and con- 
Punishment demned as the authors of the death of Constantine. But 
andSr' severity of the conscript fathers was stained by the 
indiscriminate punishment of the innocent and the guilty : 
September. Martina and Heracleonas were sentenced to the amputation, 
the former of her tongue, the latter of his nose ; and after this cruel 
execution they consumed the remainder of their days in exile and 
oblivion. The Greeks who were capable of reflection might And some 
consolation for their servitude by observing the abuse of power when 
it was lodged for a moment in the hands of an aristocracy. 

We shall imagine ourselves transported five hundred years back- 
Constans n Antonines if we listen to the oration 

AD 641 ’ which Constans II. pronounced in the twelfth year of his 


September 


age before the Byzantine senate. 


After returning his 


thanks for the just punishment of the assassins who had intercepted 
the fairest hopes of his father’s reign, “ By the divine Providence,” 
said the young emperor, ‘‘and by your righteous decree, Martina 
“ and her incestuous progeny have been cast headlong from the 
“ throne. Your majesty and wisdom have prevented the Roman 
“ state from degenerating into lawless tyranny. I therefore exhort 
“ and beseech you to stand forth as the counsellors and judges of the 
“ common safety.” The senators were gratified by the respectful 
address and liberal donative of their sovereign; but these servile 
Greeks were unworthy and regardless of freedom ; and in his mind 
the lesson of an hour was quickly erased by the prejudices of the age 
and the habits of despotism. He retained oniy a jealous fear lest the 
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senate or people should one day invade the right of primogeniture, 
and seat his brother Theodosius on an equal throne. By the imposi- 
tion of holy orders, the grandson of Heraclius was disqualified for the 
purple ; but this ceremony, which seemed to profane the sacraments 
of the church, was insufiScient to appease the suspicions of the tyrant, 
and the death of the deacon Theodosius could alone expiate 
the crime of his royal birth.®* His murder was avenged by ^ 
the imprecations of the people, and the assassin, in the fulness of 
power, was driven from his capital into voluntary and perpetual exile. 
Constans embarked for Greece ; and, as if he meant to 
retort the abhorrence which he deserved, he is said, from 
the imperial galley, to have spit against the walls of his native city. 
After passing the winter at Athens, he sailed to Tarentum in Italy, 
visited Rome,^ and concluded a long pilgrimage of disgrace and sacri- 
legious rapine by fixing his residence at Syracuse. But if Constans 
could fly from his people, he could not fly from himself. The remorse 
of his conscience created a phantom who pursued him by land and 
sea, by day and by night ; and the visionary Theodosius, presenting 
to his lips a cup of blood, said, or seemed to say, Drink, brotlicr, 
“ drink ” — a sure emblem of the aggravation of his guilt, since he 
had received from the hands of the deacon the mystic cup of the 
blood of Christ. Odious to himself and to mankind, Constans 
perished by domestic, perhaps by episcopal, treason in the capital 
of Sicily. A servant who waited in the bath, after pouring warm 
water on his head, struck him violently with the vase. Ho fell, 
stunned by the blow and sufibcated by the water ; and his attendants, 
who wondered at the tedious delay, beheld with indifference the 
corpse of their lifeless emperor. The troops of Sicily invested with 
the purple an obscure youth, whose inimitable beauty eluded, and it 
might easily elude, the declining art of the painters and sculptors of 
the age. 

Constans had left in the Byzantine palace three sons, the eldest ol 
whom had been clothed in his infancy with the purple, 

When the father summoned them to attend his person in tmoiv’ 
Sicily, these precious hostages were detained by the Greeks, A ]> oos' 
and a firm refusal informed him that they were the children 
of the state. The news of his murder was conveyed with almost 
supernatural speed from Syracuse to Constantinople ; and Constan- 
tine, the eldest of his sons, inherited his throne without being the heir 

His soldiers (according to Abul- laged tho cliurchos. IIo carried off tlie 
faradji, Cbron. Syi*. p. 112 ) called him bz’ass roof of tho Pantheon to Syracuse, or, 
another Cam. St Martin, vol. xi. p. 379. as Schlosser conceives, to Constantmoplo. 

Schlosser, Geschiohte dor bildor-stitmen* 
^ He was received in Borne, and pil- den Kaiser, p. 80.— M. 
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of the public hatred, His subjects contributed with zeal and alacrity 
to chastise the guilt and presumption of a province which had usurped 
the rights of the senate and people; the young emperor sailed from 
the Hellespont with a powerful fleet, and the legions of Rome and 
Carthage were assembled under his standard in the harbour of Syra- 
cuse. The defeat of the Sicilian tyrant w^as easy, his punishment 
just, and his beauteous head was exposed in the hippodrome ; but I 
cannot applaud the clemency of a prince who, among a crowd of 
victims, condemned the son of a patrician for deploring with some 
bitterness the execution of a virtuous father. The youth was cas- 
trated : he survived the operation, and the memory of this indecent 
cruelty is preserved by the elevation of Germanus to the rank of a 
patriarch and saint. After pouring this bloody libation on his father’s 
tomb, Constantine returned to his capital; and the growth of his 
young beard during the Sicilian voyage was announced, by the familiar 
surname of Pogonatus, to the Grecian world. But his reign, like 
that of his predecessor, was stained with fraternal discord. On his 
two brothers, Heraclius and Tiberius, he had bestowed the title of 
Augustus — an empty title, for they continued to languish, without 
trust or power, in the solitude of the palace. At their secret instiga- 
tion the troops of the Anatolian t?ieme or province approached the 
city on the Asiatic side, demanded for the royal brothers the partition 
or exercise of sovereignty, and supported their seditious claim by a 
theological argument They were Christians, they cried, and ortho- 
dox Catholics, the sincere votaries of the holy and undivided Trinity. 
Since there are three equal persons in heaven, it is reasonable there 
should be three equal persons upon earth. The emperor invited these 
learned divines to a friendly conference, in which they might propose 
their arguments to the senate : they obeyed the summons, but the 
prospect of their bodies hanging on the gibbet in the suburb of Galata 
reconciled their companions to the unity of the reign of Constantine. 
He pardoned his brothers, and their names were still pronounced in 
the public acclamations ; but on the repetition or suspicion of a similar 
offence, the obnoxious princes were deprived of their titles and noses,^ 
in the presence of the Catholic bishops who were assembled at Con- 
stantinople in the sixth general synod. In the close of his life Pogo- 
natus was anxious only to establish the right of primogeniture : the 
heir of his two sons, Justinian and Heraclius, was offered on the 
shrine of St. Peter, as a symbol of their spiritual adoption by the 

Schlosser (GescHclite der 'bilder-stur- princes being clo-ely secluded in tbe 
menden Kaiser, p. 90) supposes that the palace The improbability of this circum- 
young prmces were mutilated after the stance may be weighed agamst Gibbon's 
first insurrection; that after this the acts want of authority for his statement —M. 
were still inscribed with their names, the 
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pope ; but the elder was alone exalted to the rank of Augustus, and 
the assurance of the empire. 

After the decease of his father the inheritance of the Roman world 
devolved to Justinian II. ; and the name of a triumphant 
lawgiver was dishonoured by the vices of a boy, who imi- a v os') 
tated his namesake only in the expensive luxury of building. 
llis passions were strong ; his understanding was feeble ; and he was 
intoxicated with a foolish pride that his birth had given him the com- 
mand of millions, of whom the smallest community would not have 
chosen him for their local magistrate. His favourite ministers were 
two beings the least susceptible of human sympathy, an eunuch and a 
monk : to the one he abandoned the palace, to the other the finances ; 
the former corrected the emperor’s mother with a scourge, the latter 
suspended the insolvent tributaries, with their heads dowuiwards, over 
a slow and smoky fire. Since the days of Commodus and Caracalla 
the cruelty of the Roman princes had most commonly been the cilbct 
of their fear ; but Justinian, who possessed some vigour of character, 
enjoyed the sufierings, and braved the revenge, of his subjects about 
ten years, till the measure was full of his crimes and of their patience. 
In a dark dungeon Leontius, a general of reputation, had groaned 
above three years, with some of the noblest and most deserving of the 
patricians : he was suddenly drawn forth to assume the government 
of Greece ; and this promotion of an injui’ed man was a mark of the 
contempt rather than of the confidence of his prince. As he was fol- 
lowed to the port by the kind offices of his friends, Leontius observed, 
with a sigh, that he was a victim adorned for sacrifice, and that 
inevitable death would pursue his footsteps. They ventured to reply 
that glory and empire might be the rccompencc of a generous resolu- 
tion, that every order of men abhorred the reign of a monster, and 
that the hands of two hundred thousand patriots expected only the 
voice of a leader. The night was chosen for their deliverance ; and 
in the first effort of the conspirators the praefect was slain and tlie 
prisons were forced open : the emissaries of Leontius proclaimed in 
every street, « Christians, to St. Sophia ! ” and the seasonable text of 
the patriarch, “This is the day of the Lord ! ” was the prelude of an 
inflammatory sermon. From the church the people adjourned to 
the hippodrome: Justinian, in whose cause not a sword had been 
drawn, was dragged before these tumultuary judges, and their 
clamours demanded the instant death of the tyrant. But Leontius, 
who was already clothed with the purple, cast an eye of pity ou the 
prostrate son of his own benefactor and of so many ctnporors. The 
life of Justinian was spared ; the amputation of his nose, perhaps of 
his tongue, was imperfectly performed : the happy flexibility of the 
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Greek language could impose the name of fihinotmetus ; and the 
mutilated tyrant was banished to Chersonse in Criin-Tartary, a lonely 
settlement, where corn, wine, and oil were imported as foreign luxuries. 

On the edge of the Scythian wilderness Justinian still cherished 
HiseMie, pride of his birth, and the hope of his restoration. 

AD 695 -iro 5 After three years’ exile, he received the pleasing intelli- 
gence that his injury was avenged by a second revolution, and 
that Leontius in his turn had been dethroned and mutilated by 
the rebel Apsimar, who assumed the more respectable name of 
Tiberius. But the claim of lineal succession was siill formidable to 
a plebeian usurper ; and his jealousy was stimulated by the complaints 
and charges of the Chersonites, who beheld the vices of the tyrant in 
the spirit of the exile. With a band of followers, attached to his 
person by common hope or common despair, Justinian fled from the 
inhospitable shore to the horde of the Chozars, who pitched their 
tents between the Tanais and Borysthenes. The khan entertained 
with pity and respect the royal suppliant: Phanagoria, once an 
opulent city, on the Asiatic side of the lake Mseotis, was assigned for 
his residence ; and every Roman prejudice was stifled in his marriage 
with the sister of the barbarian, who seems, however, from the name 
of Theodora, to have received the sacrament of baptism. But the 
faithless Chozar was soon tempted by the gold of Constantinople : 
and had not the design been revealed by the conjugal love of Theo- 
dora, her husband must have been assassinated or betrayed into 
the power of his enemies. After strangling, with his own hands, the 
two emissaries of the khan, Justinian sent back his wife to her brother, 
and embarked on the Euxine in search of new and more faithful 
allies. His vessel was assaulted by a violent tempest ; and one of his 
pious companions advised him to deserve the mercy of God by a vow 
of general forgiveness if he should be restored to the throne. ‘‘ Of 
“forgiveness?” replied the intrepid tyrant: “may I perish this 
“ instant — ^may the Almighty whelm me in the waves, if I consent to 
“ spare a single head of my enemies ! ” He survived this impious ' 
menace, sailed into the mouth of the Danube, trusted his person in 
the royal village of the Bulgarians, and purchased the aid of Terbelis, 
a pagan conqueror, by the promise of his daughter, and a fair parti- 
tion of the treasures of the empire. The Bulgarian kingdom extended 
to the confines of Thrace ; and the two princes besieged Constanti- 
nople at the head of fifteen thousand horse. Apsimar was dismayed 
by the sudden and hostile apparition of his rival, whose head had 
been promised by the Chozar, and of whose evasion he was yet igno- 
rant. After an absence of ten years the crimes of Justinian were 
faintly remembered, and the birth and misfortunes of their hereditary 
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sovereign excited the pity of the multitude, ever discontented with 
the ruling powers ; and by the active diligence of his adherents he 
was introduced into the city and palace of Constantine. 

In rewarding his allies, and recalling his wife, Justinian displayed 
some sense of honour and gratitude f and Terbelis retired, nis restoia- 
after sweeping away an heap of gold coin which he mea- 
sured with his Scythian whip. But never was vow more ^ 
religiously performed than the sacred oath of revenge which he had 
sworn amidst the storms of the Euxine. Tlie two usurpers, for I 
must reserve the name of tyrant for the conqueror, were dragged into 
the hippodrome, the one from his prison, the other from his palace. 
Before their execution Leontius and Apsimar were cast prostrate in 
chains beneath the throne of the emperor ; and Justinian, planting a 
foot on each of their necks, contemplated above an hour the chariot- 
race, while the inconstant people shouted, in the words of the 
Psalmist, ‘‘ Thou shalt trample on the asp and basilisk, and on the 
“ lion and dragon shalt thou set thy foot !” The universal defection 
which he had once experienced might provoke him to repeat the 
wish of Caligula, that the Roman people had but one head. Yet I 
shall presume to observe that such a wish is unworthy of an ingenious 
tyrant, since his revenge and cruelty would have been extinguished 
by a single blow, instead of the slow variety of tortures which Justi- 
nian inflicted on the victims of his anger. His pleasures were inex- 
haustible : neither private virtue nor public service could expiate the 
guilt of active, or even passive, obedience to an established govern- 
ment ; and, during the six years of his new reign, he considered the 
axe, the cord, and the rack as the only instruments of royalty. But 
his most implacable hatred was pointed against the Chersonites, who 
had insulted his exile and violated the laws of hospitality. Their 
remote situation afforded some means of defence, or at least of 
escape ; and a grievous tax was imposed on Constantinople to supply 
the preparations of a fleet and army. “ All are guilty, and all must 
“ perish,” was the mandate of Justinian; and the bloody execution 
was intrusted to his favourite Stephen, who was recommended by the 
epithet of the Savage. Yet even the savage Stephen imperfectly 
accomplished the intentions of his sovereign. The slowness of his 
attack allowed the greater part of the inhabitants to withdraw into 
the country ; and the minister of vengeance contented himself with 
reducing the youth of both sexes to a state of servitude, with roasting 
alive seven of the principal citizens, with drowning twenty in the sea, 
and with reserving forty-two in chains to receive their doom from the 
mouth of the emperor. In their return the fleet was driven on the 

• Of fear rather than of more generous motives Compare Lo Beau^ vol. xii. p 04.— .M. 
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rocky shores of Anatolia ; and Justinian applauded' the obedience of 
the Euxine, which had involved so many thousands of his subjects 
and enemies in a common shipwreck : hut the tyrant was still insa- 
tiate of blood ; and a second expedition was commanded to extirpate 
the remains of the proscribed colony. In the short interval the 
Chersonites had returned to their city, and were prepared to die in 
arms ; the khan of the Chozars had renounced the cause of his odious 
brother ; the exiles of every province were assembled in Tauris ; and 
Bardanes, under the name of Philippicus, was invested with the 
purple. The Imperial troops, unwilling and unable to perpetrate the 
revenge of Justinian, escaped his displeasure by abjuring his allegi- 
ance : the fleet, under their new sovereign, steered back a more 
auspicious course to the harbours of Sinope and Constantinople ; and 
every tongue was prompt to pronounce, every hand to execute, the 
death of the tyrant. Destitute of friends, he was deserted by his 
barbarian guards ; and the stroke of the assassin was praised as an 
act of patriotism and Roman virtue. His son Tiberius had taken 
refuge in a church ; his aged grandmother guarded the door ; and 
the innocent youth, suspending round his neck the most formidable 
relics, embraced with one hand the altar, with the other the wood of 
the true cross. But the popular fury that dares to trample on super- 
stition, is deaf to the cries of humanity ; and the race of Heraclius 
was extinguished after a reign of one hundred years. 

Between the fall of the Heraclian and the rise of the Isaurian 
dynasty, a short interval of six years is divided into three 

Philippicus, *' -n 1 1-11 

A D 711 reigns. Rardanes, or Jrhilippicus, was hailed at Constanti- 

nople as an hero who had delivered his country from a 
tyrant ; and he might taste some moments of happiness in the first 
transports of sincere and universal joy. Justinian had left behind 
him an ample treasure, the fruit of cruelty and rapine : but this 
useful fund was soon and idly dissipated by his successor. On the 
festival of his birthday Philippicus entertained the multitude with the 
games of the hippodrome; from thence he paraded through the 
streets with a thousand banners and a thousand trumpets ; refreshed 
himself in the baths of Zeuxippus, and, returning to the palace, enter- 
tained his nobles with a sumptuous banquet. At the meridian hour 
he withdrew to his chamber, intoxicated with flattery and wine, and 
forgetful that his example had made every subject ambitious, and 
that every ambitious subject was his secret enemy. Some bold con- 
spirators introduced themselves in the disorder of the feast ; and the 
slumbering monarch was surprised, bound, blinded, and deposed, 
before he was sensible of his danger. Yet the traitors were deprived 
of their reward ; and the free voice of the senate and people 
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promoted Artemius from the office of secretary to that of emperor ; 
ne assumed the title of Anastasius the Second, and dis- Anasta- 
played in a short and troubled reign the virtues both of 
peace and war But after the extinction of the Imperial ^ 
line the rule of obedience was violated, and every change diffused the 
seeds of new revolutions. In a mutiny of the fleet an obscure and 
reluctant officer of the revenue was forcibly invested with the purple , 
after some months of a naval war, Anastasius resigned the sceptre ; 
and the conqueror, Theodosius the Third, submitted in his TUeodo- 
turn to the superior ascendant of Leo, the general and 
emperor of the Oriental troops. His two predecessors were 
permitted to embrace the ecclesiastical profession : the restless impa- 
tience of Anastasius tempted him to risk and to lose his life in a 
treasonable enterprise ; but the last days of Theodosius were honour- 
able and secure. The single sublime word, health,’’ which he 
inscribed on his tomb, expresses the confidence of philosophy or 
religion ; and the fame of his miracles was long preserved among the 
people of Ephesus. This convenient shelter of the church might 
sometimes impose a lesson of clemency; but it may be questioned 
whether it is for the public interest to diminish the perils of unsuc- 
cessful ambition. 

I have dwelt on the fall of a tyrant ; I shall briefly represent the 
founder of a new dynasty,*^ who is known to posterity by ^ 
the invectives of his enemies, and whose public and private 
life is involved in the ecclesiastical stoiy of the Iconoclasts.'^ [a t> ni -s ] 
Yet in spite of the clamours of superstition, a favourable 


‘‘ With the reign of Leo III Mr. Fm- which the materials of several of the sub- 
lay’s ‘ History of the Byzantine Empire ’ sequent notes are derived — S. 
commences — a veiy valuable work, from 
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prejudice for the character of Leo the Isaunan may be reasonably 
drawn from the obscurity of his birtti and the duration of his reign. 
— ^I. In an age of manly spirit the prospect of an Imperial reward 
would have kindled every energy of the mind, and produced a crowd 
of competitors as des(jrving as they were desirous to reign. Even in 
the corruption and debility of the modern Greeks the elevation of a 
pfebeian from the last to the first rank of society supposes some quali- 
fications above the level of the multitude. He would probably be 
ignorant and disdainful of speculative science ; and, in the pursuit of 
fortune, he might absolve himself from the obligations of benevolence 
and justice ; but to his character we may ascribe the useful virtues of 
prudence and fortitude, the knowledge of mankind, and the important 
art of gaining their confidence and directing their passions. It is 
agreed that Leo was a native of Isauria, and that Conon was his 
primitive name.^ The writers, whose awkward satire is praise, 
desci'ibe him as an itinerant pedlar, who drove an ass with some 
paltry merchandise to the country fairs ; and foolishly relate that he 
met on the road some Jewish fortune-tellers, who promised him the 
Roman empire, on condition that he should abolish the worship of 
idols. A more probable account relates the migration of his father 
from Asia Minor to Thrace, where he exercised the lucrative trade 
of a grazier ; and he must have acquired considerable wealth, since 
the first introduction of his son was procured by a supply of five 
hundred sheep to the Imperial camp. His first service was in the 
guards of Justinian, where he soon attracted the notice, and by 
degrees the jealousy, of the tyrant. His valour and dexterity were 
conspicuous in the Colchian war: from Anastasius he received the 
command of the iVnatolian legions, and by the suffrage of the soldiers 
he was raised to the empire with the general applause of the Roman 
world. — ^II. In this dangerous elevation Leo the Third supported 
himself against the envy of his equals, the discontent of a powerful 
faction, and the assaults of his foreign and domestic enemies. The 
Catholics, who accuse his religious innovations, are obliged to confess 
that they were undertaken with temper and conducted with firmness. 
Their silence respects the wisdom of his administration and the 
purity of his manners. After a reign of twenty-four years he peace- 
ably expired in the palace of Constantinople ; and the purple which 
he had acquired was transmitted by the right of inheritance to the 
third generation.^ 

* Though. Leo is usually called an was probably called an Isaurian because 
[saurian, he was bom at Germanicui, a the Isaurians appear to have been the 
city of Aimenia Minor, in the mountains subjects of the empire who had retained 
near the borders of Cappadocia and Syria the gi-eatest share of then* origmal ration- 
Thft family of Leo was a foreign one; and ality.— S. 

Mr Fmlay (vol i. p 29) observes that he ^ 'Dnung the latter part of hia pegn, 
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In a long reign of thirty-four years the son and successor of Leo, 
Constantine the Fifth, surnamed Copronymus, attacked with 
less temperate zeal the images or idols of the church.*^ Their t 
votaries have exhausted the bitterness of religious gall in 
their portrait of this spotted panther, this antichrist, this 
flying dragon of the serpent’s seed, who surpassed the vices of Elaga- 
halus and Nero. His reign was a long butchery of whatever was 
most noble, or holy, or innocent, in his empire. In person, the 
emperor assisted at the execution of his victims, surveyed their 
agonies, listened to their groans, and indulged, without satiating, his 
appetite for blood: a plate of noses was accepted as a grateful 
offering, and his domestics were often scourged or mutilated by the 
royal hand. His surname was derived from his pollution of his 
baptismal font The infant might be excused ; but the manly plea- 
sures of Copronymus degraded him below the level of a brute ; his 
lust confounded the eternal distinctions of sex and species, and he 
seemed to extract some unnatural delight from the objects most 
offensive to human sense. In his religion the Iconoclast was an 
Heretic, a Jew, a Mahometan, a Pagan, and an Atheist ; and his 
belief of an invisible power could be discovered only in his magic 
rites, human victims, and nocturnal sacrifices to Venus and the 
daemons of antiquity. His life was stained with the most opposite 
vices, and the ulcers which covered his body anticipated before his 
death the sentiment of hell-tortures. Of these accusations, which I 
have so patiently copied, a part is refuted by its own absurdity ; and 
in the private anecdotes of the life of princes, the lie is more easy as 
the detection is more diflicult. AVithout adopting the pernicious 
maxim, that, where much is alleged, something must be true, I can 
however discern that Constantine the Fifth was dissolute and cruel. 
Calumny is more prone to exaggerate than to invent; and her 
licentious tongue is checked in some measure by the experience of 
the age and country to which she appeals. Of the bishops and 
monks, the generals and magistrates, who are said to have suffered 
under his reign, the numbers are recorded, the names were con- 


the hostilities of the Saracens, who in- 
vested a Pergamenian, named Tiberius, 
with the puiple, and proclaimed him as 
the son of Justinian, and an eai'thquake 
which destroyed the walls of Constanti- 
nople, compelled Leo greatly to mcrease 
the burden of taxation upon his subjects. 
A twelfth was exacted in addition to every 
aureus {yiiLurfieC) as a wall-tax Theo- 
phanes, p. 275, Schlosser,i Qeschichte der 
Bilder-sturmenden Kaiser, p. 197.— M. 

“ Gibbon has omitted to mention that. 


on the death of Loo III, Artavasdus, 
who had married his daughter Anna, 
seized the throne, defeated Constantine, 
was proclaimed emperor, and associated 
with him in the empire his oldest son 
Nicephoius. But in 743 Constantinople 
was taken by the troops of Constantine, 
and both Artavasdus and his sons were 
put to death. There are coins extant both 
of Artavasdus and Kietphorus /’Eokhel, 
vol. vm. p. 233).— S. 
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spicuous, the execution was public, the mutilation visible and per- 
manent,^ The Catholics hated the person and government of Copro- 
nymus ; but even their hatred is a proof of their oppression. They 
dissembled the provocations which might excuse or justify his rigour, 
but even these provocations must gradually inflame his resentment 
and harden his temper in the use or the abuse of despotism. Yet 
the character of the fifth Constantine was not devoid of merit, nor 
did his government always deserve the curses or the contempt of the 
Greeks. From the confession of his enemies I am informed of the 
restoration of an ancient aqueduct, of the redemption of two thousand 
five hundred captives, of the uncommon plenty of the times, and of 
the new colonies with which he repeopled Constantinople and the 
Thracian cities. They reluctantly praise his activity and courage ; 
he was on horseback in the field at the head of his legions ; and, 
although the fortune of his arms was various, he triumphed by sea 
and land, on the Euphrates and the Danube, in civil and barbarian 
war. Heretical praise must be cast into the scale to counterbalance 
the weight of orthodox invective. The Iconoclasts revered the 
virtues of the prince ; forty years after his death they still prayed 
before the tomb of the saint A miraculous vision was propagated 
by fanaticism or fraud : and the Christian hero appeared on a milk- 
white steed, brandishing his lance against the pagans of Bulgaria : 
An absurd fable,” says the Catholic historian, “ since Copronymus 
is chained with the daemons in the abyss of hell.” 

Leo the Fourth, the son of the fifth and the father of the sixth 
, Constantine, was of a feeble constitution both of mind^ and 

sept^f* principal care of his reign was the settlement 

of the succession. The association of the young Constantine 
was urged by the ofScious zeal of his subjects ; and the emperor, 
conscious of his decay, complied, after a prudent hesitation, with 
their unanimous wishes. The royal infant, at the age of five years, 
was crowned with his mother Irene ; and the national consent was 
ratified by every circumstance of pomp and solemnity that could 
dazzle the eyes or bind the conscience of the Greeks. An oath of 
fidelity was administered in the palace, the church, and the hippo- 
drome, to the several orders of the state, who adjured the holy names 

He is accused of burning the library fessors. Gesoh. der Bilder-sturmenden 
of Constantinople, founded by Julian, Kaiser, p 264, compare Le Beau, vol. am. 
witb its president and twelve professors, p. 156, — M. 

This eastern Sorbonne bad discombted ^ Scblosser thinks more highly of Leo^s 
the Imperial theologians on the great mind; hut his only proof of his supe- 
question of image-worship Scblosser oh- nonty is the successes of his generals 
serves that this accidental fire took place against the Saracens. Scblosser, p. 256. 
SIX years after the emperor had laid the — M. 
question of image-worship before the pm- 
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of the son and mother of God. “ Be witness, O Christ ! that we 
“ will watch over the safety of Constantine the son of Leo, expose 
‘‘ our lives in his service, and bear true allegiance to his person and 
posterity.” They pledged their faith on the wood of the true 
cross, and the act of their engagement was deposited on the altar of 
St. Sophia. The first to swear, and the first to violate their oath, 
were the five sons of Copronymus by a second marriage; and the 
story of these princes is singular and tragic. The right of primo- 
geniture excluded them from the throne ; the injustice of their elder 
brother defrauded them of a legacy of about two millions sterling : 
some vain titles were not deemed a sufficient compensation for wealth 
and power ; and they repeatedly conspired against their nephew, before 
and after the death of his father. Their first attempt was pardoned ; 
for the second offence®' they were condemned to the ecclesiastical 
state ; and for the third treason, Nicephorus, the eldest and most 
guilty, was deprived of his eyes, and his four brothers, Christopher, 
Nicetas, Anthimus, and Eudoxus, were punished, as a milder sen- 
tence, by the amputation of their tongues. After five years' con- 
finement they escaped to the church of Sfc. Sophia, and displayed a 
pathetic spectacle to the people. “ Countrymen and Christians,” 
cried Nicephorus for himself and his mute brethren, “ behold the sons 
‘‘ of your emperor, if you can still recognise our features in this 
‘‘ miserable state. A life, an imperfect life, is all that the malice of 
our enemies has spared It is now threatened, and wc now throw 
ourselves on your compassion.” The rising murmur might have 
produced a revolution had it not been checked by the presence of a 
minister, who soothed the unhappy princes with flattery and hope, and 
gently drew them from the sanctuary to the palace. They were 
speedily embarked for Greece, and Athens was allotted for the place 
of their exile. In this calm retreat, and in their helpless condition, 
Nicephorus and his brothers were tormented by the thirst of power, 
and tempted by a Sclavonian chief, who offered to break their prison 
and to lead them in arms, and in the purple, to the gates of Con- 
stantinople. But the Athenian people, ever zealous in the cause of 
Irene, prevented her justice or cruelty ; and the five sons of Copro- 
nymus were plunged in eternal darkness and oblivion. 

For himself, that emperor had chosen a barbarian wife, the 
daughter of the khan of the Chozars; but in the marriage 
of his heir he preferred an Athenian virgin, an orphan, tmeV?" 
seventeen years old, whose sole fortune must have con- 
sisted in her personal accomplishments. The nuptials of 


The second ofTence was on the accession of tlio young Constantine.— -M. 
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Leo and Irene were celebrated with royal pomp , she soon acquired 
the love and confidence of a feeble husband, and in his testament he 
declared the empress guardian of the Roman world, and of their son 
Constantine the Sixth, who was no more than ten years of age. 
During his childhood, Irene most ably and assiduously discharged, 
in her public administration, the duties of a faithful mother ; and her 
zeal in the restoration of images has deserved the name and honours 
of a saint, which she still occupies in the Greek calendar. But the 
emperor attained the maturity of youth ; the maternal yoke became 
more grievous ; and he listened to the favourites of his own age, who 
shared his pleasures, and were ambitious of sharing his power. Their 
reasons convinced him of his right, their praises of his ability, to 
reign ; and he consented to reward the services of Irene by a per- 
petual banishment to the isle of Sicily. But her vigilance and penetra- 
tion easily disconcerted their rash projects : a similar, or more severe, 
punishment was retaliated on themselves and their advisers; and 
Irene inflicted on the ungrateful prince the chastisement of a boy. 
After this contest the mother and the son w’ere at the head of two 
domestic factions ; and instead of mild influence and voluntary obe- 
dience, she held in chains a captive and an enemy. The empress was 
overthrown by the abuse of victory ; the oath of fidelity, which she 
exacted to herself alone, w'as pronounced with reluctant murmurs ; 
and the bold refusal of the Armenian guards encouraged a free and 
general declaration that Constantine the Sixth was the lawful emperor 
of the Romans. In this character he ascended his hereditary throne, 
and dismissed Irene to a life of solitude and repose. But her haughty 
spirit condescended to the arts of dissimulation: she flattered the 
bishops and eunuchs, revived the filial tenderness of the prince, 
regained his confidence, and betrayed his credulity. The character 
of Constantine w^as not destitute of sense or spirit ; but his education 
had been studiously neglected ; and his ambitious mother exposed to 
the public censure the vices w^hich she had nourished and the actions 
which she had secretly advised: his divorce and second marriage 
offended the prejudices of the clergy, and by his imprudent rigour he 
forfeited the attachment of the Armenian guards. A powerful con- 
spiracy was formed for the restoration of Irene; and the secret, 
though widely diffused, was faithfully kept above eight months, till 
the emperor, suspicious of his danger, escaped from Constantinople 
wdth the design of appealing to the provinces and armies. By this 
hasty flight the empress was left on the brink of the precipice ; yet 
before she implored the mercy of her son, Irene addressed a private 
epibtle to the friends whom she had placed about his person, with a 
menace, that unless they accomplished, she would reveal, their treason 
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Their fear rendered them intrepid ; they seized the emperor on the 
Asiatic shore, and he was transported to the porpnyry apartment of 
the palace, where he had first seen the light. In the mind of Irene 
ambition had stifled every sentiment of humanity and nature ; and it 
was decreed in her bloody council that Constantine should be rendered 
incapable of the throne : her emissaries assaulted the sleeping prince, 
and stabbed their daggers with such violence and precipitation into 
his eyes as if they meant to execute a mortal sentence. An ambiguous 
passage of Theophanes persuaded the annalist of the church that 
death was the immediate consequence of this barbarous execution. 
The Catholics have been deceived or subdued by the authority of 
Baronius ; and Protestant zeal has re-echoed the words of a cardinal, 
desirous, as it should seem, to favour the patroness of images.^ Yet 
the blind son of Irene survived many years, oppressed by the court 
and forgotten by the world : the Isaurian dynasty was silently extin- 
guished ; and the memory of Constantine was recalled only by the 
nuptials of his daughter Euphrosyne with the emperor Michael the 
Second. 

The most bigoted orthodoxy has justly execrated the unnatural 
mother, who may not easily be paralleled in the history of Irene 
crimes. To her bloody deed superstition has attributed a 
subsequent darkness of seventeen days, during which many 19 
vessels in mid»day were driven from their course, as if the sun, a 
globe of fire so vast and so remote, could sympathise with the atoms 
of a revolving planet. On earth, the crime of Irene was left five 
years unpunished ; her reign was crowned with external splendour ; 
and if she could silence the voice of conscience, she neither heard nor 
regarded the reproaches of mankind. The Roman world bowed to 
the government of a female ; and as she moved through the streets of 
Constantinople the reins of four milk-white steeds were held by as 
many patricians, who marched on foot before the golden chariot of 
their queen. But these patricians were for the most part eunuchs ; 
and their black ingratitude justified, on this occasion, the popular 
hatred and contempt. Raised, enriched, intrusted with the first 
dignities of the empire, they basely conspired against their bene- 
factress ; the great treasurer Nicephorus was secretly invested with the 
purple ; her successor was introduced into the palace, and crowned at 
St. Sophia by the venal patriarch. In their first interview she 
recapitulated with dignity the revolutions of her life, gently accused 
the perfidy of Nicephorus, insinuated that he owed Lis life to her 
unsuspicious clemency, and, for the throne and treasures which she 

“ Gibbon has been attacked on account fended by Schlosser, p, 327. Compare 
of tms statement, but is succe'ssfully de-* I.c Beau, vol. xii. p. 372 — M. 
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resigned, solicited a decent and honourable retreat. His avarice 
refused this modest compensation ; and, in her exile of the isle of 
Lesbos, the empress earned a scanty subsistence by the labours of her 
distafiF. 

Many tyrants have reigned undoubtedly more criminal than 
Nicephorusi Nicephorus, but none perhaps have more deeply incurred the 
AD. 802 ’ universal abhorrence of their people His character was 

^ ’ stained with the three odious vices of hypocrisy, ingratitude, 

and avarice ; his want of virtue was not redeemed by any superior 
oalents, nor his want of talents by any pleasing qualifications. 
Unskilful and unfortunate in war, Nicephorus was vanquished by the 
Saracens and slain by the Bulgarians ; and the advantage of his 
death overbalanced, in the public opinion, the destruction of a Roman 

stauxacxus StauTacius cscaped from the field 

A.D 811. ' with a mortal wound ; yet six months of an expiring life were 
suflficient to refute his indecent, though popular declaration, 
that he would in all things avoid the example of his father. On the 
near prospect of his decease, Michael, the great master of the palace, 
and the husband of his sister Procopia, was named by every person 
of the palace and city, except by his envious brother. Tenacious of 
a sceptre now falling from his hand, he conspired against the life of 
his successor, and cherished the idea of changing to a democracy the 
Roman empire. But these rash projects served only to inflame the 
zeal of the people and to remove the scruples of the candidate: 
Michael the First accepted the purple, and before he sunk into the 
grave the son of Nicephorus implored the clemency of his new 
Michael I, sovereign. Had Michael in an age of peace ascended an 

A d! hereditary throne, he might have reigned and died the father 

October 2 jjjg people : but his mild virtues were adapted to the shade 
of private life, nor was he capable of controlling the ambition of his 
equals, or of resisting the arms of the victorious Bulgarians. While 
his want of ability and success exposed him to the contempt of the 
soldiers, the masculine spirit of his wife Procopia awakened their 
indignation. Even the Greeks of the ninth century were provoked 
by the insolence of a female who, in the front of the standards, pre- 
sumed to direct their discipline and animate their valour ; and their 
licentious clamours advised the new Semiramis to reverence the 
majesty of a Roman camp. After an unsuccessful campaign the 

® The Syrian historian Ahoulfaradj, whole he appears to have been an able 
Chron Syr. p. 133, 139, speaks of him as and hnmane prmce He has certainly 
a brave, prudent, and pious prince, for- obtained a worse reputation m history 
midable to the Arabs. St. Martin, c. xu. “ than many emperors who have been 
p. 402; compare Schlosser, p. 350.— M. ''guilty of greater crimes,'’ Byzantine 

Finlay also remarks that " on the Empire, vol. i. p. 110.~~S. 
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empei-or left, in their winter-quarters of Thrace, a disaffected amv 
under the command of his enemies ; and their artful eloquence per- 
suaded the soldiers to break the dominion of the eunuchs, to degrade 
the husband of Procopia, and to assert the right of a military election. 
They marched towards the capital ; yet the clei-gy, the senate, and 
the people of Constantinople adhered to the cause of Mipbaoi ; and 
••he troops and treasures of Asia might have protracted the Ttiis fh ie f s 
of civil war. But his humanity (by the ambitious it will be termed 
his weakness) protested that not a drop of Christian blood should be 
shed in his quarrel, and his messengers presented the conquerors with 
the keys of the city and the palace. They were disarmed by his 
innocence and submission ; his life and his eyes were spared ; and the 
Imperial monk enjoyed the comforts of solitude and religion above 
thirty-two years after he had been sti-ipped of the purple and separated 
from his wife. 

A rebel, in the time of Nicephorus, the famous and unfortunate 
Bardanes, had once the curiosity to consult an Asiatic pro- y 
phet, who, after prognosticating his fall, announced the 
fortunes of his three principal ofBcera, Leo the Armenian, “• 
Michael the Phrygian, and Thomas the Cappadocian, the successive 
reigns of the two former, the fruitless and fatal enterprise of the third. 
This prediction was verified, or rather was produced, by the event." 
Ten yeai-s afterwards, when the Thracian camp rejected the husband 
of Procopia, the crown was presented to the same Leo, the first in 
military rank and the secret author of the mutiny. As he affected 
to hesitate, “ With this sword,” said his companion Michael, “ I will 
“ open the gates of Constantinople to your Imperial sway, or in- 
“ stantly plunge it into your bosom, if you obstinately resist tlio just 
“ desires of your fellow-soldiera” The compliance of the Armenian 
was rewai’ded with the empire, and he reigned seven years and a half 
under the name of Leo the Fifth. Educated in a camp, and ignorant 
botli of laws and letters, he introduced into his civil government the 
rigour and even cruelty of military discipline ; but if his severity was 
sometimes dangerous to the innocent, it was always formidable to 
the guilty. His religious inconstancy was taxed by the epithet of 
Chameleon, but the Catholics have acknowledged, by the voice of a 
saint and confessors, that the lifts of the Iconoclast was useful to the 
republic. The zeal of his companion Michael was repaid with riches, 
honours, and militaiy command ; and his subordinate talents were 
beneficially employed in the public service. Yet the Phrygian was 
di^tisfied at receiving as a favour a scanty portion of the Imperial 
prize which he had bestowed on his equal; and his discontent, which 
Sometimes evaporated in hasty discourse, at length assumed a more 
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threatening and hostile aspect against a prince whom he represented 
as a cruel tyrant. That tyrant, however, repeatedly detected, warned, 
and dismissed the old companion of his arms, till fear and resentment 
prevailed over gratitude; and Michael, after a scrutiny into his 
actions and designs, was convicted of treason, and sentenced to be 
burnt alive in the furnace of the private baths. The devout mnnanity 
of the empress Theophano was fatal to her husband and family. A 
solemn day, the twenty-fifth of December, had been fixed for the 
execution : she urged that the anniversary of the Saviour s birth 
would be profaned by this inhuman spectacle, and Leo consented 
with reluctance to a decent respite. But on the vigil of the feast 
his sleepless anxiety prompted him to visit at the dead of night the 
chamber in which his enemy was confined ; he beheld him released 
from his chain, and stretched on his gaoler's bed in a profound 
slumber : Leo was alarmed at these signs of security and intelligence , 
but though he retired with silent steps, his entrance and departure 
were noticed by a slave who lay concealed in a corner of the prison. 
Under the pretence of requesting the spiritual aid of a confessor, 
Michael informed the conspirators that their lives depended on his 
discretion, and that a few hours were left to assure their own safety, 
by the deliverance of their friend and country. On the great fes- 
tivals a chosen band of priests and chanters was admitted into the 
palace by a private gate to sing matins in the chapel ; and Leo, who 
regulated with the same strictness the discipline of the choir and of 
the camp, was seldom absent from these early devotions. In the 
ecclesiastical habit, but with swords under their robes, the conspirators 
mingled with the procession, lurked in the angles of the chapel, and 
expected, as the signal of murder, the intonation of the first psalm by 
the emperor himself. The imperfect light, and the uniformity of 
dress, might have favoured his escape, while their assault was pointed 
against a harmless priest; but they soon discovered their mistake, 
and encompassed on all sides the royal victim. Without a weapon 
and without a friend, he grasped a weighty cross, and stood at bay 
against the hunters of his life ; but as he asked for mercy, This 
‘ is the hour, not of mercy, but of vengeance,” was the inexorable 
reply. The stroke of a well-aimed sword separated from his body 
the right arm and the cross, and Leo the Armenian was slain at the 
foot of the altar. 

A memorable reverse of fortune was displayed in Michael the 
Second, who from a defect in his speech w^as surnamed the 
thestam- Stammerer. He was snatched from the fiery furnace to 
aTLo. the sovereignty of an empire ; and as in the tumult a smith 
could not readily be found, the fetters remained on his legs 
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several hours after he was seated on the throne of the Caesars. Tlie 
royal blood which had been the price of his elevation was unpro- 
fitably spent : in the purple he retained the ignoble vices of his 
origin ; and Michael lost his provinces with as supine indifierence as 
if they had been the inheritance of his fathers. His title w^as disputed 
by Thomas, the last of the military triumvirate, who transported into 
Europe fourscore thousand barbarians from the banks of the Tigris 
and the shores of the Caspian. He formed the siege of Constanti- 
nople ; but the capital was defended with spiritual and carnal weapons ; 
a Bulgarian king assaulted the camp of the Orientals, and Thomas 
had the misfortune or the weakness to fall alive into the power of the 
conqueror. The hands and feet of the rebel were amputated; he 
was placed on an ass, and, amidst the insults of the people, was led 
through the streets, which he sprinkled with his blood. The depra- 
vation of manners, as savage as they were corrupt, is marked by the 
presence of the emperor himself. Deaf to the lamentations of a 
fellow-soldier, he incessantly pressed the discovery of more accom- 
plices, till his curiosity was checked by the question of an honest or 
guilty minister : Would you give credit to an enemy against 

“ the most faithful of your friends ? ” After the death of his first 
wife, the emperor, at the request of the senate, drew from her mo- 
nastery Euphrosyne, the daughter of Constantine the Sixth. Her 
august birth might justify a stipulation in the marriage-contract 
that her children should equally share the empire with their elder 
brother. But the nuptials of Michael and Euphrosyne were barren ; 
and she was content with the title of mother of Theophilus, his son 
and successor. 

The character of Theophilus is a rare example in w^hich religious 
zeal has allowed and perhaps magnified the virtues of an 
heretic and a persecutor. His valour was often felt by the a.d!T 29 .^' 
enemies, and his justice by the subjects, of the monarchy ; ^ ° ‘ 

but the valour of Theophilus was rash and fruitless, and his justice 
arbitrary and cruel. He displayed the banner of the cross against 
the Saracens , but his five expeditions were concluded by a signal 
overthrow : Amorium, the native city of his ancestors, was levelled 
with the ground, and from his military toils he derived only the 
surname of the Unfortunate. The wisdom of a sovereign is com- 
prised in the institution of laws and the choice of magistrates, and, 
while he seems without action, his civil government revolves round his 
centre with the silence and order of the planetary system, But the 
justice of Theophilus was fashioned on the model of the Oriental 
aespots, who, in personal and irregular acts of authority, consult the 
reason or passion of the moment, without measuring the sentence by 
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the law, or the penalty by the offence. A poor woman threw herself 
at the emperor’s feet to complain of a powerful neighbour, the brother 
of the empress, who had raised his palace-wall to such an inconvenient 
height, that her humble dwelling was excluded from light and air ! 
On the proof of the fact, instead of granting, like an ordinary judge, 
sufficient or ample damag-es to the plaintiff, the sovereign adjudged to 
her use and benefit the palace and the ground. Nor was Theophilus 
content with this extravagant satisfaction : his zeal converted a civil 
trespass into a criminal act; and the unfortunate patrician was 
stripped and scourged in the public place of Constantinople. For 
some venial offences, some defect of equity or vigilance, the principal 
ministers, a praefect, a quaestor, a captain of the guards, were 
banished or mutilated, or scalded with boiling pitch, or burnt alive 
in the hippodrome; and as these dreadful examples might be the 
effects of error or caprice, they must have alienated from his service 
the best and wisest of the citizens.^ But the pride of the monarch 
was flattered in the exercise of power, or, as he thought, of virtue ; 
and the people, safe in their obscurity, applauded the danger and 
debasement of their superiors. This extraordinary rigour was jus- 
tified in some measure by its salutary consequences ; since, after a 
scrutiny of seventeen days, not a complaint or abuse could be found 
in the court or city : and it might be alleged that the Greeks could 
be ruled only with a rod of iron, and that the public interest is the 
motive and law of the supreme judge. Yet in the crime, or the sus- 
picion, of treason, that judge is of all others the most credulous and 
partial. Theophilus might inflict a tardy vengeance on the assassins 
of Leo and the saviours of his father; but he enjoyed the fruits o' 
their crime ; and his jealous tyranny sacrificed a brother and a prince 
to the future safety of his life. A Persian of the race of the Sassa- 
nidesdied in poverty and exile at Constantinople, leaving an only son, 
the issue of a plebeian marriage. At the age of tw^elve years the 
royal birth of Theophobus was revealed, and his merit was not 
unworthy of his birth. He was educated in the Byzantine palace, a 
Christian and a soldier ; advanced with rapid steps in the career of 
fortune and glory ; received the hand of the emperor’s sister ; and 
was promoted to the command of thirty thousand Persians, who, like 
his father, had fled from the Mahometan conquerors. These troops, 
doubly infected with mercenary and fanatic vices, were desirous 
of revolting against their benefactor, and erecting the standard of 
their native king: but the loyal Theophobus rejected their offers. 

Finlay* says (p. 178) that Gibbon has also obseives (p. 524) that he has found 
exaggerated the cruelty of the punishments no authority to justify the reproaches of 
iiifiicUcl by Theophilus ; and Schlosscr excessive tyranny. — S. 
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disconcerted their schemes, and escaped from their hands to the 
camp or palace of his royal brother. A generous confidence might 
have secured a faithful and able guardian for his wife and his 
infant son, to whom Theophilus, in the flower of his age, was com- 
pelled to leave the inheritance of the empire. But his jealousy was 
exasperated by envy and disease : he feared the dangerous virtues 
which might either support or oppress their infancy and weakness ; 
and the dying emperor demanded the head of the Persian prince. 
With savage delight he recognised the familiar features of his 
brother: ‘^Thou art no longer Theophobus,’’ he said; and, sinking 
on his couch, he added, with a faltering voice, “ Soon, too soon, I 
“ shall be no more Theophilus ! ” 

The Russians, who have borrowed from the Greeks the greatest 
part of their civil and ecclesiastical policy, preserved, till the last 
century, a singular institution in the marriage of the Czar. They 
collected, not the virgins of every rank and of every province, a vain 
and romantic idea, but the daughters of the principal nobles, who 
awaited in the palace the choice of their sovereign. It is affirmed 
that a similar method was adopted in the nuptials of Theophilus. 
With a golden apple in his hand, he slowly walked between two lines 
of contending beauties : his eye was detained by the charms of Icasia, 
and, in the awkwardness of a first declaration, the prince could only 
observe, that, in this world, women had been the cause of much evil ; 

And surely, sir,’’ she pertly replied, they have likewise been the 
“ occasion of much good.” This affectation of unseasonable wit 
displeased the Imperial lover: he turned aside in disgust; Icasia 
concealed her mortification in a convent ; and the modest silence of 
Theodora was rewarded with the golden apple. She deserved the 
love, but did not escape the severity, of her lord. Prom the palace 
garden he beheld a vessel deeply laden, and steering into the port : 
on the discovery that the precious cargo of Syrian luxury was the 
property of his wife, he condemned the ship to the flames, with a 
sharp reproach, that her avarice had degraded the character of an 
empress into that of a merchant Yet his last choice intrusted her 
with the guardianship of the empire and her son Michael, jjj 
who was left an orphan in the fifth year of his age. The ad sis. 
restoration of images, and the final extirpation of the 
Iconoclasts, has endeared her name to the devotion of the Greeks ; 
but in the fervour of religious zeal Theodora entertained a grateful 
regard for the memory and salvation of her husband. After thirteen 
years of a prudent and frugal administration, she perceived the de- 
cline of her influence : but the second Irene imitated only the virtues 
of her predecessor. Instead of conspiring against the life or govern- 
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ment of her son, she retired without a struggle, though not without a 
murmur, to the solitude of private life, deploring the ingratitude, the 
rices, and the inevitable ruin of the worthless youth. 

Among the successors of Nero and Elagabalus we have not hitherto 
found the imitation of their vices, the character of a Roman prince 
who considered pleasure as the object of life, and virtue as the enemy 
of pleasure. Whatever might have been the maternal care of Theo- 
dora in the education of Michael the Third, her unfortunate son was 
a king before he was a man. If the ambitious mother laboured to 
check the progress of reason, she could not cool the ebullition of 
passion ; and her selfish policy was justly repaid by the contempt and 
ingratitude of the headstrong youth. At the age of eighteen he 
rejected her authority, without feeling his own incapacity to govern 
the empire and himself. With Theodora all gravity and wisdom 
retired from the court; their place was supplied by the alternate 
dominion of vice and folly ; and it was impossible, without forfeiting 
the public esteem, to acquire or preserve the favour of the emperor. 
The millions of gold and silver which had been accumulated for the 
service of the state were lavished on the vilest of men, who flatiered 
his passions and shared his pleasures ; and, in a reign of thirteen years, 
the richest of sovereigns was compelled to strip the palace and the 
churches of their precious furniture. Like Nero, he delighted in the 
amusements of the theatre, and sighed to be surpassed in the accom- 
plishments in which he should have blushed to excel. Yet the 
studies of Nero in music and poetry betrayed some symptoms of 
a liberal taste ; the more ignoble arts of the son of Theophilus were 
confined to the chariot-race of the hippodrome. The four factions 
which had agitated the peace, still amused the idleness, of the capital : 
for himself, the emperor assumed the blue livery : the three rival 
colours were distributed to his favourites, and in the vile though eager 
contention he forgot the dignity of his person and the safety of his 
dominions. He silenced the messenger of an invasion who presumed 
to divert his attention in the most critical moment of the race ; and by 
his command the importunate beacons were extinguished that too 
frequently spread the alarm from Tarsus to Constantinople. The 
most skilful charioteers obtained the first place in his confidence and 
esteem ; their merit was profusely rewarded ; the emperor feasted in 
their houses, and presented their children at the baptismal font ; and 
while he applauded his own popularity, he afiected to blame the cold 
and stately reserve of his predecessors. The unnatural lusts which 
had degraded even the manhood of Nero were banished from the 
world ; yet the strength of Michael was consumed by the indulgence 
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of love and intemperance.^ In his midnight revels, when his passions 
were inflamed by wine, he was provoked to issue the most saiiguinarv 
commands ; and if any feelings of humanity were left, he was re- 
luced, with the return of sense, to approve the salutary disobedience 
of his servants. But the most extraordinary feature in the character 
of Michael is the profane mockery of the religion of his country. 
The superstition of the Greeks might indeed excite the smile of a 
philosopher ; but his smile would have been rational and temjieratc, 
and he must have condemned the ignorant folly of a youth who 
insulted the objects of public veneration. A buffoon of the court was 
invested in the robes of the patriarch: his twelve metropolitans, 
among whom the emperor was ranked, assumed their ecclesiastical 
garments : they used or abused the sacred vessels of the altar ; and 
in their bacchanalian feasts the holy communion was administered in 
a nauseous compound of vinegar and mustard. Nor were thes-e 
impious spectacles concealed from the eyes of the city. On the clay 
of a solemn festival, the emperor, with his bishops or buffoons, rode 
on asses through the streets, encountered the true patriarch at the 
head of his clergy, and, by their licentious shouts iind obscene ges- 
tures, disordered the gravity of the Christian procession. The devotion 
of Michael appeared only in some offence to reason or piety : he 
received his theatrical crowns from the statue of the Virgin ; and an 
Imperial tomb was violated for the sake of burning the bones of 
Constantino the Iconoclast. By this extravagant conduct the son of 
Theophilus became as coiitcnnptible as he was odious ; every citizen 
was impatient for the deliverance of his country ; and oven the 
favourites of the moment were appreheusive that a caprice might 
snatch away what a caprice had bestowod. In the thirtieth year of 
his age, and in the hour of intoxicfition and sleep, Micdiael the Third 
was murdered in his chamber by the founder of a new dynasty, whom 
the emperor had raised to an ccpiality of rank and power. 

The genealogy of Basil the Macedonian (if it be not the spurious 
offspring of pride and flattery) exhibits a genuine picture of Ba«u x., ibc 
the revolution of the most illustrious families.^' Tho Arsa- 
rides, the rivals of Rome, possessed the sceptre of the East 
near four hundred yeai's : a younger branch of those Parthian kings 
continued to reign in Armenia ; and their royal descendants survived 

• In a campaign against tlu\ SaraoouH lio insianco oC iUo luUuonco «£ aristocratic 
betrayed bobn imbecility and cowardico. and Asiatic prejudice's at (jonstautmoplo. 
Genesius, c. iv. p. 94. — M. Thoro can be bitlo doubt that IJasil was 8 

^ This attempt to connect tlio family of Slavonian. See Emlay, vol. i. pp. 

Basil I. with the royal family of Armenia 271. — S. 
must bo entirely rejected, and is only an 
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the partition and servitude of that ancient monarchy. Two of these, 
Artabanus and Chlienes, escaped or retired to the court of Leo the 
First : his bounty seated them in a safe and hospitable exile in the 
province of Macedonia: Adrianople was their final settlement 
During several generations they maintained the dignity of their 
birth ; and their Roman patriotism rejected the tempting offers of 
the Persian and Arabian powers, who recalled them to their native 
country. But their splendour was insensibly clouded by time and 
poverty ; and the father of Basil was reduced to a small farm, which 
he cultivated with his own hands : yet he scorned to disgrace the 
blood of the Arsacides by a plebeian alliance : his wife, a widow of 
Adrianople, was pleased to count among her ancestors the great Con- 
stantine ; and their royal infant was connected by some dark aflBnity 
of lineage or country with the Macedonian Alexander. No sooner 
was he born than the cradle of Basil, his family, and his city, were 
swept aw'ay by an inundation of the Bulgarians : he was educated a 
slave in a foreign land ; and in this severe discipline he acquired the 
hardiness of body and flexibility of mind which promoted his future 
elevation. In the age of youth or manhood he shared the deliverance 
of the Roman captives, who generously broke their fetters, marched 
through Bulgaria to the shores of the Euxine, defeated two armies of 
barbarians, embarked in the ships which had been stationed for their 
reception, and returned to Constantinople, from whence they were 
distributed to their respective homes. But the freedom of Basil was 
naked and destitute : his farm was ruined by the calamities of war : 
after his father’s death his manual labour or service could no longer 
support a family of orphans ; and he resolved to seek a more con- 
spicuous theatre, in which every virtue and every vice may lead to 
the paths of greatness. The first night of his arrival at Constan- 
tinople, without friends or money, the weary pilgrim slept on the 
steps of the church of St. Diomede: he was fed by the casual 
hospitality of a monk ; and was introduced to the service of a cousin 
and namesake of the emperor Theophilus, who, though himself of a 
diminutive person, w^as alw^ays followed by a train of tall and hand- 
some domestics. Basil attended his patron to the government of 
Peloponnesus ; eclipsed, by his personal merit, the birth and dignity 
of Theophilus, and formed an useful connection with a wealthy and 
charitable matron of Patras. Her spiritual or carnal love embraced 
the young adventurer, whom she adopted as her son, Daniclis pre- 
sented him with thirty slaves ; and the produce of her bounty was 
expended in the support of his brothers, and the purchase of some 
large estates in Macedonia. His gratitude or ambition still attached 
him to the service of Theophilus ; and a lucky accident recommended 
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liim to the notice of the court. A famous wrestler in th train of the 
Bulgarian ambassadors had defied, at the royal banquet, the boldest 
and most robust of the Greeks. The strength of Basil was praised ; 
he accepted the challenge ; and the barbarian champion was over- 
thrown at the first onset. A beautiful but vicious horse was con- 
demned to be hamstrung: it w^as subdued by the dexterity and 
courage of the servant of Theophilus ; and his conqueror was pro- 
moted to an honourable rank in the Imperial stables. But it was 
Impossible to obtain the confidence of Michael without complying 
with his vices ; and his new favourite, the great chamberlain of the 
palace, was raised and supported by a disgraceful marriage with a 
royal concubine, and the dishonour of his sister, who succeeded to her 
place.®' The public administration had been abandoned to the Csesar 
Bardas, the brother and enemy of Theodora ; but the arts of female 
influence persuaded Michael to hate and to fear his uncle : he was 
drawn from Constantinople, under the pretence of a Cretan expedition, 
and stabbed in the tent of audience by the sword of the chamberlain, 
and in the presence of the emperor. About a month after this exe- 
cution, Basil was invested with the title of Augustus and the govern- 
ment of the empire. He supported this unequal association till his 
influence was fortified by popular esteem. His afe was endangered 
by the caprice of the emperor ; and his dignity was profaned by a 
second colleague, w^ho had rowed in the galleys. Yet the murder of 
his benefactor must be condemned as an act of ingratitude and treason; 
and the churches which he dedicated to the name of St. Michael were 
a poor and puerile expiation of his guilt. 

The difierent ages of Basil the First may be compared with those of 
Augustus. The situation of the Greek did not allow him in his 
earliest youth to lead an army against his country, or to proscribe 
the noblest of her sons ; but his aspiring genius stooped to the arts 
of a slave ; he dissembled his ambition and even his virtues, and 
grasped, with the bloody hand of an assassin, the empire which he 
ruled with the wisdom and tenderness of a parent. A private citizen 
may feel his interest repugnant to his duty ; but it must be from a 
deficiency of sense or courage that an absolute monarch can separate 
his happiness from his glory, or his glory from the public welfare. 
The ife or panegyric of Basil has indeed been composed and pub- 
lished under the long reign of his descendants; but even their 
stability on the throne may be justly ascribed to the superior merit of 
their ancestor. In his character, his grandson Constantine has 
attempted to delineate a perfect image of royalty : but that feeble 

* Finlay (vol, i. p 300) controverts this sister of tho emperor Michael, was the 
statement, and shows that Theda, tho concubine of Basil — S. 
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prince, unless he had copied a real mode*, could not easily have 
soared so high above the level of his own conduct or conceptions. 
But the most solid praise of Basil is drawn from the comparison of a 
ruined and a flourishing monarchy, that which he wrested from the 
dissolute Michael, and that which he bequeathed to the Macedonian 
dynasty. The evils which had been sanctified by time and example 
were corrected by his master-hand; and he revived, if not the 
national spirit, at least the order and majesty of the Roman empire. 
His application was indefatigable, his temper cool, his understanding 
vigorous and decisive ; and in his practice he observed that rare and 
salutary moderation, which pursues each virtue, at an equal distance 
between the opposite vices. His military service had been confined 
to the palace ; nor was the emperor endowed with the spirit or the 
talents of a warrior. Yet under his reign the Roman arms were 
again formidable to the barbarians. As soon as he had formed a 
new aimy by discipline and exercise, he appeared in person on the 
banks of the Euphrates, curbed the pride of the Saracens, and sup- 
pressed the dangerous though just revolt of the Manichseans. His 
indignation against a rebel who had long eluded his pursuit provoked 
him to wish and to pray that, by the grace of God, he might drive 
three arrows into the head of Chrysochir. That odious head, which 
had been obtained by treason rather than by valour, was suspended 
from a tree, and thrice exposed to the dexterity of the Imperial 
archer ; a base revenge against the dead, more worthy of the times 
than of the character of Basil. But his principal merit was in the 
civil administration of the finances and of the laws. To replenish an 
exhausted treasury it was proposed to resume the lavish and ill- 
placed gifts of his predecessor : his prudence abated one moiety of 
the restitution ; and a sum of twelve hundred thousand pounds was 
instantly procured to answer the most pressing demands, and to allow 
some space for the mature operations of economy. Among the 
various schemes for the improvement of the revenue, a new mode was 
suggested of capitation, or tribute, which would have too much 
depended on the arbitrary discretion of the assessors. A sufficient 
list of honest and able agents was instantly produced by the minister ; 
but on the more careful scrutiny of Basil himself, only two could be 
found who might be safely intrusted with such dangerous powers ; 
and they justified his esteem by declining his confidence. But the 
serious and successful diligence of the emperor established by degrees 
an equitable balance of property and payment, of receipt and expen- 
diture ; a peculiar fund was appropriated to each service ; and a 
public method secured the interest of the prince and the property of 
the people. After reforming’ the luxury, he assigned two patrimonia. 
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estates to supply the decent plenty, of the Imperial table : the contri- 
butions of the subject were reserved for nis defence ; and the residue 
was employed in the embellishment of the capital and provinces. A 
laste for building, however costly, may deserve some praise and much 
excuse : from thence industry is fed, art is encouraged, and some 
object is attained of public emolument or pleasure : the use of a road, 
an aqueduct, or an hospital, is obvious and solid ; and the hundred 
churches that arose by the command of Basil were consecrated to the 
devotion of the age. In the character of a judge he was assiduous 
and impartial ; desirous to save, but not afraid to strike : the op- 
pressors of the people were severely chastised ; but his personal foes, 
whom it might be unsafe to pardon, were condemned, after the loss 
of their eyes, to a life of solitude and repentance. The change of 
language and manners demanded a revision of the obsolete jurispru- 
dence of Justinian : the voluminous body of his Institutes, Pandects, 
Code, and Novels was digested under forty titles, in the Greek 
idiom ; and the BasiUcs, which were improved and completed by his 
son and grandson, must be referred to the original genius of the 
founder of their race.^ This glorious reign was terminated by an 
accident in the chace. A furious stag entangled his horns in the 
belt of Basil, and raised him from his horse : he was rescued by an 
attendant, who cut the belt and slew the animal ; but the fall, or the 
fever, exhausted the strength of the aged monarch, and he expired in 
the palace amidst the tears of his family and people. If he struck 
off the head of the faithful servant for presuming to draw his sword 
against his sovereign, the pride of despotism, which had lain dormant 
in ins life, revived in the last moments of despair, when he no longer 
wanted or valued the opinion of mankind.^ 

Of the four sons of the emperor, Constantine died before his father, 
whose grief and credulity were amused by a flattering im- Leo vi the 
postor and a vain apparition. Stephen, the youngest, was I 
content with the honours of a patriarch and a saint ; both 
Leo and Alexander were alike invested with the purple, but the 
powers of government were solely exorcised by the elder brother. 
The name of Leo the Sixth has been dignified with the title of philo- 
sopher ; and the union of the prince and the sage, of the active and 
speculative virtues, would indeed constitute the perfection of human 
nature. But the claims of Leo are far short of this ideal excellence. 
Did he reduce his passions and appetites under the dominion of 
reason ? His life was spent in the pomp of the palace, in the society 
of his wives and concubines; and even the clemency which he 

“ On tlie history of the Basilica and the Byzantine law, see vol. vii. ch. liii. note 5 
with Editor s note,— S. ^ See note 6 on next pagen 
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shelved, and the peace which he strove to preserve, must be imputed 
to the softness and indolence of his character. Did he subdue his 
prejudices, and those of his subjects ? His mind was tinged with the 
most puerile superstition ; the influence of the clergy and the errors 
of the people were consecrated by his laws ; and the oracles of Leo, 
which reveal, in prophetic style, the fates of the empire, are founded 
on the arts of astrology and divination. If we still inquire the reason 
of liis sage appellation, it can only be replied, that the son of Basil 
was less ignorant than the greater part of his contemporaries in 
church and state ; that his education had been directed by the learned 
Photius ; and that several books of profane and ecclesiastical science 
were composed by the pen, or in the name, of the Imperial philoso- 
pher. But the reputation of his philosophy and religion was over- 
thrown by a domestic vice, the repetition of his nuptials. The 
primitive ideas of the merit and holiness of celibacy were pi'cached by 
the monks and entertained by the Greeks. Marriage was allowed as 
a necessary means for the propagation of mankind ; after the death 
of either party the survivor might satisfy by a seemd union the 
weakness or the strength of the flesh; but a third marriage was 

Genealogy of the Basilian dynasty 

Ijfaria. = Basil I. Eudooia. 

I Imp. ob. 88G. | 

Constantmns. j j 

Leo VI. Alexander. Stephen. 

Philosophus. 

Imp. ob 911, 
m, Zoe. 

CONSTANTINDS VII. 

Porphyrogemtus. 

Imp. ob. 959, 
m. Helena. 


Romanus II. Theodora. 

Imp. ob. 963, m. John Zimischs, 

m. Theophano. Imp ob. 97C. 


Basil II. Constantine IX. Theophano, Anna 

Imp. ob. 1025. Imp. ob. 1028. m. Otlio II. m Wolodomir, 
j emp. of the West, duke of Bussiii* 


Euiocia. Zoe. Thbohora. 

^mp. ob. 1050, Imp. ob. 1056. 

m. 1. Romanus III. 

Imp. ob. 1034. 

2. Michael IV. 

Imp. ob 1041. 

3. Constantine X. 

Monomachus. 

Imp ob* 1054, 
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censured as a stat3 of legal fornication ; and a fourth was a sin or 
scandal as yet unknown to the Christians of the East In the begin- 
ning of his reign Leo himself had abolished the state of concubines, 
and condemned, without annulling, third marriages: but his pa- 
triotism and love soon compelled him to violate his own laws, and to 
incur the penance which in a similar case he had imposed on his 
subjects. In his three first alliances his nuptial bed was unfruitful ; 
the emperor required a female companion, and the empire a legitimate 
heir. The beautiful Zoe was introduced into the palace as a concu- 
bine ; and after a trial of her fecundity, and the birth of Constantine, 
her lover declared his intention of legitimating the mother and the 
child by the celebration of his fourth nuptials. But the patriarch 
Nicholas refused his blessing: the Imperial baptism of the young 
prince was obtained by a promise of separation ; and the contumacious 
husband of Zoe was excluded from the communion of the faithful. 
Neither the fear of exile, nor the desertion of his brethren, nor the 
authority of the Latin church, nor the danger of failure or doubt in 
the succession to the empire, could bend the spirit of the inflexible 
monk. After the death of Leo he was recalled from exile to the 
civil and ecclesiastical administration ; and the edict of union which 
was promulgated in the name of Constantine condemned the future 
scandal of fourth marriages, and left a tacit imputation on his own 
birth. 

In the Greek language purple and porphyry are the same word : 
and as the colours of nature are invariable, we may learn ^ , 

• T 1*1 AlGXftlluGT* 

that a dark deep red was the Tyrian dye which stained the 
purple of the ancients. An apartment of the Byzantine Poipiiyio- 
palace was lined with porphyry: it was reserved for the 
use of the pregnant empresses; and the royal birth of 
their children was expressed by the appellation of porphyrogenite^ 
or born in the purple. Several of the Roman princes had been 
blessed with an heir ; but this peculiar surname was first applied to 
Constantine the Seventh. His life and titular reign were of equal 
duration : but of fifty-four years six had elapsed before his father’s 
death ; and the son of Leo was ever the voluntary or reluctant subject 
of those who oppressed his weakness or abused his confidence. Ilis 
uncle Alexander, who had long been invested with the title of 
Augustus, wa^ the first colleague and governor of the young prince : 
but in a rapid career of vice and folly the brother of Leo already 
emulated the reputation of Michael ; and when he was extinguished 
by a timely death, he entertained a .project of castrating his nephew 
and leaving the empire to a worthless favourite^ The succeeding 
years of the minority of Constantine were occupied by his mother 
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Zoe, and a succession or council of seven regents, who pursued their 
interest, gratified their passions, abandoned the republic, supplanted 
each other, and finally vanished in the presence of a soldier. From 
an obscure origin Romanus Lecapenus had raised himself to the 
command of the naval armies ; and in the anarchy of the times had 
deserved, or at least had obtained, the national esteem. With a 
victorious and affectionate fleet he sailed from the mouth of the 
Danube into the harbour of Constantinople, and was hailed as the 
Eoraanus I deliverer of the people and the guardian of the prince. ILs 
Lecapenus. supreme office was at first defined by the new appellation of 
Dec. 24 . father of the^ emperor; but Romanus soon disdained the 
subordinate powers of a minister, and assumed, with the titles of 
Caesar and Augustus, the full independence of royalty, which he held 
Christopher. Hear five-and-twcnty years. Ilis three sons, Christopher, 
Stanl Stephen, and Constantine, ' were successively adorned with 
tine VIII. i-jjg honours, and the lawful emperor was degraded 
jfrom the first to the fifth rank in this college of princes. Yet, in the 
preservation of his life and crown, he might still applaud his own 
fortune and the clemency of the usurper. The examples of ancient 
and modern history would have excused the ambition of Romanus ; 
the powers and the laws of the empire were in his hand ; the spurious 
birth of Constantine would have justified his exclusion ; and the grave 
or the monastery was open to receive the son of the concubine. But 
Lecapenus does not appear to have possessed either the virtues or the 
vices of a tyrant. The spirit and activity of his private life dissolved 
away in the sunshine of the throne ; and in his licentious pleasures he 
forgot the safety both of the republic and of his family. Of a mild 
and religious ciiaracter, he respected the sanctity of oaths, the inno- 
cence of the youth, the memory of his parents, and the attachment of 
the people. The studious temper and retirement of Constantine dis- 
armed the jealousy of power : his books and music, his pen and his 
pencil, were a constant source of amusement ; and if he could improve 
a scanty allowance by the sale of his pictures, if their price was not 
enhanced by the name of the artist, he was endowed with a personal 
talent which few princes could employ in the hour of adversity. 

The fall of Romanus was occasioned by his own vices and those of 
constau- Hs children. After the decease of Christopher, his eldest 
aT. 946 * son, the two surviving brothers quarrelled with each other, 
and conspired against their father. At the hour of noon, 
when all strangers were regularly excluded from the palace, they 
entered his apartment with an armed force, and conveyed him, in the 
hah:t of a monk, to a small island in the Propontis, which was peo- 
pled by a religious community. The rumour of this domestic revolu- 
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tion excited a tumult in the city ; but Porphyrogenitus alone, the 
true and lawful emperor, was the object of tne public care ; and the 
sons of Lecapenus were taught, by tardy experience, that they had 
achieved a guilty and perilous enterprise for the benefit of their rival. 
Their sister Helena, the wife of Constantine, revealed, or supposed, 
their treacherous design of assassinating her husband at the royal 
banquet. His loyal adherents were alarmed, and the two usurpers 
were prevented, seized, degraded from the purple, and embarked for 
the same island and monastery where their father had been so lately 
confined. Old Romanus met them on the beach with a sarcastic 
smile, and, after a just reproach of their folly and ingratitude, pre- 
sented his Imperial colleagues with an equal share of his water and 
vegetable diet. In the fortieth year of his reign Constantine the 
Seventh obtained the possession of the Eastern world, which he ruled, 
or seemed to rule, near fifteen years. But he was devoid of that 
energy of character which could emerge into a life of action and 
glory ; and the studies which had amused and dignified his leisure 
were incompatible with the serious duties of a sovereign. The em- 
peror neglected the practice, to instruct his son Romanus in the 
theory, of government: while he indulged the habits of intemperance 
and sloth, he dropped the reins of the administration into the hands 
of Helena his wife ; and, in the shifting scene of her favour and 
caprice, each minister was regretted in the promotion of a more 
worthless successor. Yet the birth and misfortunes of Constantine 
had endeared him to the Greeks ; they excused his failings ; they 
respected his learning, his innocence and charity, his love of justice ; 
and the ceremony of his funeral was mourned with the unfeigned 
tears of his subjects. The body, according to ancient custom, lay in 
state in the vestibule of the palace ; and the civil and military ofiicers, 
the patricians, the senate, and the clergy approached in due order to 
adore and kiss the inanimate corpse of their sovereign. Before the 
procession moved towards the Imperial sepulchre, an herald pro- 
claimed this awful admonition : “ Arise, O king of the world, and 
“ obey the summons of the King of kings 
The death of Constantine was imputed to poison ; and his son 
Romanus, who derived that name from his maternal Ronjanusix. 
grandfather, ascended the throne of Constantinople. A 
prince who, at the age of twenty, could be suspected of anti- 
cipating his inheritance, must have been already lost in the public 
esteem ; yet Romanus was rather weak than wicked ; and the largest 
share of the guilt was transferred to his wife, Theophano, a woman 
of base origin, masculine spirit, and flagitious manners. The sense 
of pei'sonal glory and public happiness, the true pleasures of royalty, 
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were unknown to the son of Constantine ; and, while the two brothers, 
Nicepliorus and Leo, triumphed over the Saracens, the hours which 
the emperor owed to his people were consumed in strenuous idlenesa 
In the morning he visited the circus; at noon he feasted the senators; 
the greater part of the afternoon he spent in the sphcBristerium^ or 
tennis-court, the only theatre of his victories ; from thence he passed 
Over to the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, hunted and killed four wild 
hodTS of iSie largest size, and returned to the palace, proudly content 
with the labours of the day. In strength and beauty he was conspi- 
cuous above his equals; tall and straight as a young cypress, his 
complexion was fair and florid, his eyes sparkling, his shoulders 
broad, his nose long and aquiline. Yet even these perfections were 
insuflSlcient to fix the love of Theophano ; and, after a reign of four 
years, she mingled for her husband the same deadly draught which 
she had composed for his father. 

By his marriage with this impious woman Romanus the younger 

Nicepho. Second and Constantine the Ninth, 

PhlJi daughters, Theophano and Anne. The eldest 

Second, emperor of the West ; 
the younger became the wife of Wolodomir, great duke 
and apostle of Russia ; and, by the marriage of her granddaughter 
with Henry the First, king of France, the blood of the Macedonians, 
and perhaps of the Arsacides, still flows in the veins of the Bourbon 
line. After the death of her husband the empress aspired to reign 
in the name of her sons, the elder of whom was five, and the younger 
only two years ^of age ; but she soon felt the instability of a throne 
which was supported by a female who could not be esteemed, and 
two infants who could not be feared. Theophano looked around for 
a protector, and threw herself into the arms of the bravest soldier ; 
her heart was capacious ; but the deformity of the new favourite ren- 
dered it more than probable that interest was the motive and excuse 
of her love. Nicephorus Phocas united, in the popular opinion, the 
double merit of an hero and a saint. In the former character his 
qualifications were genuine and splendid : the descendant of a race 
illustrious by their military exploits, he had displayed in every station 
and in every province the courage of a soldier and the conduct of a 
chief; and Nicephorus was crowned with recent laurels from the 
important conquest of the isle of Crete. His religion was of a more 
ambiguous cast ; and his hair-cloth, his fasts, his pious idiom, and his 
wish to retire from the business of the world, were a convenient mask 
for his dark and dangerous ambition. Yet he imposed on an holy 

* Three yoai-s and five months. Leo Diaconus in Xiebuhr, Byz. Hist, p. 30.— M. 
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patriarch, by whose influence, and by a decree of the senate, heVas 
intrusted, during the minority of the young princes, with the absotutel; 
and independent command of the Oriental armies. As soon as he 
had secured the leaders and the troops he boldly marched to Con- 
stantinople, trampled on his enemies, avowed his correspondence with 
the empress, and, without degrading her sons, assumed, with the title 
of Augustus, the pre-eminence of rank and the plenitude of power. 
But his marriage with Thcophano was refused by the same patriarch 
who had placed the crown on his head : by his second nuptials he 
incurred a year of canonical penance ; a bar of spiritual affinity was 
opposed to their celebration ; ^ and some evasion and perjury were 
required to silence the scruples of the clergy and people. The popu- 
larity of the emperor was lost in the purple : in a reign of six years 
he provoked the hatred of strangers and subjects, and the hypocrisy 
and avarice of the first Nicephorus were revived in his successor. 
Hypocrisy I shall never justify or palliate ; but I will dare to observe 
that the odious vice of avarice is of all others most hastily arraigned, 
and most unmercifully condemned. In a private citizen our judg- 
ment seldom expects an accurate scrutiny into his fortune and ex- 
pense ; and in a steward of the public treasure frugality is always a 
virtue, and the increase of taxes too often an indispensable duty. In 
the use of his patrimony the generous temper of Nicephorus had 
been proved ; and the revenue was strictly applied to the service of 
the state : each spring the emperor marched in person against the 
Saracens ; and every Roman might compute the employment of his 
taxes in triumphs, conquests, and the security of the Eastern barrier.^ 
Among the warriors who promoted his elevation and served under 
his standard, a noble and valiant Armenian had deserved 
and obtained the most eminent rewards. The stature of 
John Zimisccs was below the ordinary standard ; ® but this 
diminutive body was endowed with strength, beauty, and ad 969 . 
the soul of an hero. By the jealousy of the emperor^s bro- 
ther he was degraded from the office of general of the East to that 
of director of the posts, and his murmurs were chastised with disgrace 
and exile. But Zimisces was ranked among the numerous lovers 
of the empress : on her intercession he was permitted to reside at 
Chalcedon, in the neighbourhood of the capital: her bounty was 
'jirepaid in his clandestine and amorous visits to the palace; and 
Theophano consented with alacrity to the death of an ugly and penu- 

^ ® The canonical objection to the mar- holy and impious Mahomet.” Leo 
riage was hxs relation of godfather to her Diac. p 70 — ^M, 

sons. Leo Biac. 50 — M. ® Zimisces is an Armenian word, and 

^ He retook Antioch, and brought home was given to John on account of his short 
as a trophy the sword of the most un- stature. Loo E>iuc. p. 92. — S. 
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rious husband. Some bold and trusty conspirators were concealed 
in her most private chambers : in the darkness of a winter night, 
Zimisces, with his principal companions, embarked in a small boat, 
traversed the Bosphorus, landed at the palace stairs, and silently 
ascended a ladder of ropes, which was cast down by the female 
attendants. Neither his own suspicions, nor the warnings of his 
friends, nor the tardy aid of his brother Leo, nor the fortress which 
he had erected in the palace, could protect Nicephorus from a domestic 
foe, at whose voice every door was opened to the assassins. As he 
slept on a bear-skin on the ground, he was roused by their noisy 
intrusion, and thirty daggers glittered before his eyes. It is doubtful 
whether Zimisces imbrued his hands in the blood of his sovereign ; 
but he enjoyed the inhuman spectacle of revenge.^ The murder was 
protracted by insult and cruelty ; and as soon as the head of Nice- 
phorus was shown from the window, the tumult was hushed, and the 
Armenian was emperor of the East. On the day of his coronation 
he was stopped on the threshold of St. Sophia by the intrepid pa- 
triarch, who charged his conscience with the deed of treason and 
blood, and required, as a sign of repentance, that he should separate 
himself from his more criminal associate. This sally of apostolic zeal 
was not offensive to the prince, since he could neither love nor trust a 
woman who had repeatedly violated the most sacred obligations ; and 
Theophano, instead of sharing his Imperial fortune, was dismissed 
with ignominy from his bed and palace. In their last interview she 
displayed a frantic and impotent rage, accused the ingratitude of her 
lover, assaulted, with words and blows, her son Basil, as he stood 
silent and submissive in the presence of a superior colleague, and 
avowed her own prostitution in proclaiming the illegitimacy of his 
birth.^ The public indignation was appeased by her exile and the 
punishment of the meaner accomplices : the death of an unpopular 
prince was forgiven ; and the guilt of Zimisces was forgotten in the 
splendour of his virtues. Perhaps his profusion was less useful to the 
state than the avarice of Nicephorus ; but his gentle and generous 
behaviour delighted all who approached his person ; and it was only 

According to Leo Diaconus, Zinusces, ^ This is a mistake, it was the cham- 
after ordering the wounded emperor to he berlam Basil, the son of a Scythian woman, 
dragged to his feet, and heaping him with and not her own son, whom Theophano 
insult, to which the miserable man only assaulted upon hearing her sentence (Leo 
rephed by invokmg the name of the Diac. p. 99, Cedren, p. 664). Moreover, 
mother of God,” with his own hand there is nothing in the authorities about 
plucked his beard, while his accomplices her proclaimmg the illegitimacy of her 
beat out his teeth with the hilts of their son, nor mdeed any reason to suppose he 
flwoids, and then tramplmg him to the was present, from the accounts of Leo 
ground, drove his sword into his skull. Diaconus, Cedreuus, and Zonaras. Finlay, 
Ijco Diac in NTiebuhr, Byz. Hist. 1. vn p. 398.— S. 
e. 8, p. 88. — 
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in the paths of victory that he trod in the footsteps of his predecessor. 
The greatest part of his reign was employed in the camp and the field : 
his personal valour and activity were signalised on the Danube and 
the Tigris, the ancient boundaries of the Roman world ; and by his 
double triumph over the Russians and the Saracens he deserved the 
titles of saviour of the empire and conqueror of the East. In his 
last return from Syria he observed that the most fruitful lands of 
his new provinces were possessed by the eunuchs. And is it for 
them,” he exclaimed, with honest indignation, ‘‘ that we have 
fought and conquered? Is it for them that we shed our blood and 
exhaust the treasures of our people ? ” The complaint was re-echoed 
to the palace, and the death of Zimisces is strongly marked with the 
suspicion of poison. 

Under this usurpation, or regency, of twelve years, the two lawful 
emnerors, Basil and Constantine, had silently grown to the 
age of manhood. Their tender years had been incapable of ami ombtau- 
dominion: the respectful modesty of their attendance and ad m 
salutation was due to the age and merit of their guardians : 
the childless ambition of those guardians had no temptation to violate 
their right of succession: their patrimony was ably and faithfully 
administered ; and the premature death of Zimisces was a loss rather 
than a benefit to the sons of Romanus. Their want of experience 
detained them twelve years longer the obscure and voluntary pupils 
of a minister who extended his reign by persuading them to indulge 
the pleasures of youth, and to disdain the labours of government. In 
this silken web the weakness of Constantine was for ever entangled ; 
but his elder brother felt the impulse of genius and the desire of 
action ; he frowned, and the minister was no more. Basil was the 
acknowledged sovereign of Constantinople and the provinces of 
Europe ; but Asia was oppressed by two veteran generals, Phocas 
and Sclerus, who, alternately friends and enemies, subjects and rebels, 
maintained their independence, and laboured to emulate the example 
of successful usurpation. Against these domestic enemies the son of 
Romanus first drew his sword, and they trembled in the presence of a 
lawful and high-spirited prince. The first, in the front of battle, was 
thrown from his horse by the stroke of poison or an arrow ; the second, 
who had been twice loaded with chains, and twice invested with the 
purple, was desirous of ending in peace the small remainder of his 
days. As the aged suppliant approached the throne, with dim eyes 
and faltering stops, leaning on his two attendants, the emperor ex- 
claimed, in the insolence of youth and power, “ And is this the man 

0:^6 by the calipb, once by bis nval Pbocas, Compare Le Beau, vol xi"? p. 
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who has so long been the object of our terror ? ” After he had 
confirmed his own authority and the peace of the empire, the trophies 
of Nicephorus and Zimisces would not suflFer their royal pupil to 
sleep in the palace. His long and frequent expeditions against the 
Saracens were rather glorious than useful to the empire ; but the final 
destruction of the kingdom of Bulgaria appears, since the time of 
Belisarius, the most important triumph of the Roman arras. Yet, 
instead of applauding their victorious prince, his subjects detested the 
rapacious and rigid avarice of Basil ; and, in the imperfect narrative 
of his exploits, we can only discern the courage, patience, and fero- 
ciousness of a soldier. A vicious education, which could not subdue 
his spirit, had clouded his mind ; he was ignorant of every science ; 
and the remembrance of his learned and feeble grandsire might 
encourage his real or affected contempt of laws and lawyers, of artists 
and arts. Of such a character, in such an age, superstition toot a 
firm and lasting possession : after the first licence of his youth, Basil 
the Second devoted his life, in the palace and the camp, to the 
penance of a hermit, wore the monastic habit under his robes and 
armour, observed a vow of continence, and imposed on his appetites a 
perpetual abstinence from wine and flesh. In the sixty-eighth year 
of his age his martial spirit urged him to embark in person for a holy 
war against the Saracens of Sicily ; he was prevented by death, and 
Basil, sumamed the Slayer of the Bulgarians, was dismissed from the 
woi’ld with the blessings of the clergy and the curses of the people, 
constan- After his decease, his brother Constantine enjoyed about 

A 1025 three years the power or rather the pleasures of royalty ; 

December settlement of the succession. 

He had enjoyed sixty-six years the title of Augustus ; and the reign 
of the two brothers is the longest and most obscure of the Byzantine 
history, 

A lineal succession of five emperors, in a period of one hundred 
Eomomisin, and sixty years, had attached the loyalty of the Greeks to 
A»?mi the Macedonian dynasty, which had been thrice respected 

Hot. 12. i^y usurpers of their power. After the death of Con- 

stantine the Ninth, the last male of the royal race, a new and broken 
scene presents itself, and the accumulated years of twelve emperors do 
not equal the space of his single reign. His elder brother had pre- 
ferred his private chastity to the public interest, and Constantine 
himself had only three daughters^ — ^Eudocie, who took the veil, and 
Zoe and Theodora, who were preserved till a mature age in a state 
of ignorance and virginity. When their marriage was discussed in 
the council of their dying father, tne cold or pious Theodora refused 
to give an heir to the empire, but her sister Zoe presented herself a 
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willing victim at the altar. Romanus Argyrus, a patrician cf a 
graceful person and fair reputation, was chosen for her husbandj and, 
on his declining that honour, was informed that blindness or death 
was the second alternative. The motive of his reluctance was con- 
jugal affeciion, but his faithful wife sacrificed her own happiness to 
his safety and greatness, and her entrance into a monastery removed 
the only bar to the Imperial nuptials. After the decease of Constan- 
tine the sceptre devolved to Romanus the Third ; but his labours at 
home and abroad were equally feeble and fruitless ; and the mature 
age, the forty-eight years of Zoe, were less favourable to the hopes of 
pregnancy than to the indulgence of pleasure. Her favourite cham- 
berlain was a handsome Paphlagonian of the name of Michael, whose 
first trade had been that of a money-changer ; and Romanus, either 
from gratitude or equity, connived at their criminal intercourse, or 
accepted a slight assurance of their innocence. But Zoe soon jus- 
tified the Roman maxim, that every adulteress is capable of poisoning 
her husband ; and the death of Romanus was instantly followed by 
the scandalous marriage and elevation of Michael the Fourth. 

The expectations of Zoe were, however, disappointed : in- tiie^rapuiJ.* 
stead of a vigorous and grateful lover, she had placed in her A I> 1034 
bed a miserable wretch, whose health and reason were im- 
paired by epileptic fits, and whose conscience was tormented by 
despair and remorse. The most skilful physicians of the mind and 
body were summoned to his aid; and his hopes were amused by 
frequent pilgrimages to the baths, and to the tombs of the most 
popular saints ; the monks applauded his penance, and, except resti- 
tution (but to whom should he have restored ?), Michael sought every 
method of expiating his guilt. While he groaned and prayed in 
sackcloth and ashes, his brother, the eunuch John, smiled at his 
remorse, and enjoyed the harvest of a crime of which himself was the 
secret and most guilty author. His admmistration was only the art 
of satiating his avarice, and Zoe became a captive in the palace of 
her fathers and in the hands of her slaves. When he perceived the 
irretrievable decline of his brother’s health, he introduced his nephew, 
another Michael, who derived his surname of Calaphatcs from his 
father’s occupation in the careening of vessels : at the command of 
the eunuch, Zoe adopted for her son the son of a mechanic , and this 
fictitious heir was invested with the title and purple of the Caesars in 
the presence of the senate and clergy. So feeble was the character 
of Zoe, that she was oppressed by the liberty and power which she 
recovered by the death of the raphlagouian ; and at the uumiv. 
end of four days she placed the crown on the head of QiUiihatcfc 
Michael the Fifth, who bad protested with tears and oaflis 
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that he should ever reign the first and most obedient of her sub- 
jects. The only act of his short reign was his base ingratitude to his 
benefactors, the eunuch and the empress. The disgrace of the former 
was pleasing to the public; but the murmurs, and at length the 
clamours, of Constantinople deplored the exile of Zoe, the daughter 
of so many emperors; her vices were forgotten, and Michae' was 
taught that there is a period in which the patience of the tamest 
slaves rises into fury and revenge. The citizens of every degree 
assembled in a formidable tumult which lasted three days; they 
besieged the palace, forced the gates, recalled their mothers ^ Zoe 
Zoe and from her prison, Theodora from her monastery, and con- 
demned the son of Calaphates to the loss of his eyes or of 
April 21. Pqp Greeks beheld with surprise 

the two royal sisters seated on the same throne, presiding in the 
senate, and giving audience to the ambassadors of the nations. But 
this singular union subsisted no more than two months; the two 
sovereigns, their tempers, interests, and adherents, were secretly 
hostile to each other ; and as Theodora was still averse to marriage, 
the indefatigable Zoe, at the age of sixty, consented, for the public 
good, to sustain the embraces of a third husband, and the censures of 
the Greek church. His name and number were Constantine the 


oonstan- Tenth, and the epithet of Monomachus^ the single com- 

iion^a- batant, muk have been expressive of his valour and victory 

public or private quarrel.^ But his health was 
June 11 broken by the tortures of the gout, and his dissolute reign 
was spent in the alternative of sickness and pleasure. A fair and 
noble widow had accompanied Constantine in his exile to the isle of 
Lesbos, and Sclerena gloried in the appellation of his mistress. After 
his marriage and elevation she was invested with the title and pomp 
of Augusta^ and occupied a contiguous apartment in the palace. 
The lawful consort (such was the dehcacy or corruption of Zoe) 
consented to this strange and scandalous partition ; and the emperor 
appeared in public between his wife and his concubine. He survived 
them both ; but the last measures of Constantine to change the order 
of succession were prevented by the more vigilant friends of Theo- 
Theodora ^ deccasc, she resumed, with the general 

A 1054 . consent, the possession of her inheritance. In her name, 
and by the influence of four eunuchs, the Eastern world was 
peaceably governed about nineteen months ; and as they wished to 
prolong their dominion, they persuaded the aged princess to nominate 
for ner successor Michael the Sixth. The surname of Stratiotims 


Mouomaclius was an hereditary name fore had no reference to the qualities of 
in the family of Constantine, and there- the individual. Finlay, vol. i. p 500. — S, 
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declares his military profession ; but the crazy and decrepit veteran 
could only see with the eyes, and execute with the hands, Miciiaoi vi 
of his ministers. Whilst he ascended the throne, Theo- 
dora sunk into the grave — the last of the Macedonian or 22 
Basilian dynasty. I have hastily reviewed and gladly dismiss this 
shameful and destructive period of twenty-eight years, in which the 
Greeks, degraded below the common level of servitude, were trans- 
ferred like a herd of cattle by the choice or caprice of two impotent 
females. 

From this night of slavery, a ray of freedom, or at least of spirit, 
begins to emerge : the Greeks either preserved or revived Isaac i 
the use of surnames, which perpetuate the fame of heredi- JTios?!* 
tary virtue : and we now discern the rise, succession, and 
alliances of the last dynasties of Constantinople and Trebizond. The 
Comnm% who upheld for a while the fate of the sinking empire, 
assumed the honour of a Roman origin : but the family had been 
long since transported from Italy to Asia. Their patrimonial estate 
was situate in the district of Castamona, in the neighbourhood of the 
Euxine ; and one of their chiefs, who had already entered the paths 
of ambition, revisited with affection, perhaps with regret, the modest 
though honourable dwelling of his fathers. The first of their line 
was the illustrious Manuel, who, in the reign of the second Basil, 
contributed by war and treaty to appease the troubles of the East ; 
he left in a tender age two sons, Isaac and John, whom, with the 
consciousness of desert, he bequeathed to the gratitude and favour of 
his sovereign.^ The noble youths were carefully trained in the learn- 
ing of the monastery, the arts of the palace, and the exercises of the 
camp : and, from the domestic service of the guards, they were rapidly 
promoted to the command of provinces and armies. Their fraternal 
union doubled the force and reputation of the Comneni, and their 
ancient nobility was illustrated by the marriage of the two brothers, 
with a captive princess of Bulgaria, and the daughter of a patrician 
who had obtained the name of Charon from the number of enemies 
whom he had sent to the infernal shades. The soldiers had served 
with reluctant loyalty a scries of effeminate masters ; the elevation of 
Michael the Sixth was a personal insult to the more deserving ge- 
nerals ; and their discontent was inflamed by the parsimony of the 
emperor and the insolence of the eunuchs. They secretly assembled 
in the sanctuary of St. Sophia, and the votes of the military synod 
would have been unanimous in favour of the old and valiant Catacalon, 
if the patriotism or modesty of the veteran had not suggested the 


* See note a on next page* 
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importance of birth as well as merit in the choice of a sovereign. 
Isaac Oomnenus was approved by general consent, and the aRgn,.iate3 
separated without delay to meet in the plains of Phrygia at the head 
of their respective squadrons and detachments. The cause of Michael 
was defended in a single battle by the mercenaries of the imperial 
guard, who were aliens to the public interest, and animated only by 
a principle of honour and gratitude. After their defeat the fears of 
the emperor solicited a treaty, which was almost accepted by the 
moderation of the Comnenian. But the former was betrayed by his 
ambassadors, and the latter was prevented by his friends. The 
solitary Michael submitted to the voice of the people ; the patriarch 
annulled their oath of allegiance; and as he shaved the head of the 
royal monk, congratulated his beneficial exchange of temporal royalty 
for the kingdom of heaven ; an exchange, however, which the priest, 
on his own account, would probably have declined. By the hands of 
the same patriarch, Isaac Comnenus was solemnly crowned ; the sword 
which he inscribed on his coins might be an offensive symbol if it 
implied his title by conquest ; but this sword would have been drawn 
against the foreign and domestic enemies of the state. The decline 
of his health and vigour suspended the operation of active virtue ; 
and the prospect of approaching death determined him to interpose 
some moments between life and eternity. But instead of leavmo the 
empire as the marriage portion of his daughter, his reason and in- 
clination concurred in the preference of his brother John, a soldier, a 
patriot, and the father of five sons, the future pillars of an hereditary 
succession. His first modest reluctance might be the natural dictates 
of discretion and tenderness, but his obstinate and successful per- 
severance, however it may dazzle with the show of virtue, must be 
censured as a criminal desertion of his duty, and a rare offence against 
his family and country.”' The purple which he had refused was 
accepted by Constantine Ducas, a friend of the Comnenian house, 
and whose noble birth was adorned with the experience and repu- 
tation of civil policy. In the monastic habit Isaac recovered his 
health, and survived two years his voluntary abdication. At the 
command of his abbot, he observed the rule of St. Basil, and exe- 
cuted the most servile offices of tlie convent : but his latent vanity 
was gratified by the frequent and respectful visits of the reigning 
monarch, who revered in his peraon the character of a benefactor 
and a saint. 


“ Gibbon’s statement that John refused 
the imperial crown is taken from Nicepho- 
rus Bryennius, but Mr. Finlay remarks 
'^vol u. p. 15) that this appears to be 
VOli. VI 


merely a flourish of family pride, since 
Scyiitzes expiossly declares that Isaac s^t 
aside his brother — S. 
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If Constantine the Eleventh were indeed the subject most worthy 
Constan- of empire, we must pity the debasement of the age and 
Diicas, nation in which he was chosen. In the labour of puerile 
declamations he sought, without obtaining, the crown of 
eloquence, more precious in his opinion than that of Rome; and 
in the subordinate functions of a judge he forgot the duties of a 
sovereign and a warrior. Far from imitating the patriotic indifference 
of the authors of his greatness, Ducas was anxious only to secure, at 
the expense of the republic, the power and prosperity of his children. 
His three sons, Michael the Seventh, Andronicus the First, and 
Constantine the Twelfth, were invested in a tender age with the 
equal title of Augustus ; and the succession was speedily opened by 
Eudocia father’s death. His widow, Eudocia, was intrusted 

A D loei, with the administration ; but experience had taught the 
* jealousy of the dying monarch to protect his sons from the 
danger of her second nuptials ; and her solemn engagement, attested 
by the principal senators, was deposited in the hands of the patriarch. 
Before the end of seven months, the wants of Eudocia or those of the 
state called aloud for the male virtues of a soldier ; and her heart 
had already chosen Romanus Diogenes, whom she raised from the 
scaffold to the throne. The discovery of a treasonable attempt had 
exposed him to the severity of the laws: his beauty and valour 
absolved him in the eyes of the empress ; and Romanus, from a mild 
exile, was recalled on the second day to the command of the Oriental 
armies. Her royal choice was yet unknown to the public ; and the 
promise which would have betrayed her falsehood and levity was 
stolen by a dexterous emissary fro u the ambition of the patriarch. 
Xiphilin at first alleged the sanctity of oaths and the sacred nature 
of a trust ; but a whisper that his brother was the future emperor 
relaxed his scruples, and forced him to confess that the public safety 
was the supreme law. He resigned the important paper ; and when 
Eomanusiii his hopes were confounded by the nomination of Romanus, 
?d®io6y, could no longer regain his security, retract his declara- 
August. tions, nor oppose the second nuptials of the empress. Yet 
a murmur was heard in the palace ; and the barbarian guards had 
raised their battle-axes in the cause of the house of Ducas, till the 
young princes were soothed by the tears of their mother and the 
solemn assurances of the fidelity of their guardian, who filled the 
imperial station with dignity and honour. Hereafter I shall relate 
his valiant but unsuccessful efforts to resist the progress of the Turks. 
His defeat and captivity inflicted a deadly wound on the Byzantine 
monarchy of the East ; and after he was released from the chains of 
the sultan, he vainly sought his wife and his subjects. His wife had 
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been thrust into a monastery, and the subjects of Eomanus had em* 
braced the rigid maxim of the civil law, that a prisoner in the hands 
of the enemy is deprived, as by the stroke of death, of all the public 
and private rights of a citieen. In the general consterna- 
tion the Caesar John asserted the indefeasible right of his 
three nephews : Constantinople listened to his voice : and 
the Turkish captive was proclaimed in the capital, and 
received on the frontier, as an enemy of the republic, * 

Romanus was not more fortunate in domestic than in foreign war : 
the loss of two battles compelled him to yield, on the assurance of 
fair and honourable treatment ; but his enemies were devoid of faith 
or humanity ; and, after the cruel extinction of his sight, his wounds 
were left to bleed and corrupt, till in a few days he was relieved from 
a state of misery. Under the triple reign of the house of Ducas, the 
two younger brothers were reduced to the vain honours of the purple ; 
but the eldest, the pusillanimous Michael, was incapable of sustaining 
the Roman sceptre; and his surname of Parapinacea denotes the 
reproach which he shared with an avaricious favourite, who enhanced 
the price and diminished the measure of wheat. In the school of 
Psellus, and after the example of his mother, the son of Eudocia 
made some proficiency in philosophy and rhetoric ; but his character 
was degraded rather than ennobled by the virtues of a monk and the 
learning of a sophist. Strong in the contempt of their sovereign and 
their own esteem, two generals, at the head of the European and 
Asiatic legions, assumed the purple at Adrianople and Nice. Their 
revolt was in the same month ; they bore the same name of Nice- 
phorus ; but the two candidates were distinguished by the surnames 
of Bryennius and Botaniates : the former in the maturity of wisdom 
and courage, the latter conspicuous only by the memory of his past 
exploits. While Botaniates advanced with cautious and dilatory 
steps, his active competitor stood in arms before the gates of Con- 
stantinople, The name of Bryennius was illustrious ; his cause was 
popular ; but his licentious troops could not be restrained from burning 
and pillaging a suburb ; and the people, who would have hailed the 
rebel, rejected and repulsed the incendiary of his country. This 
change of the public opinion was favourable to Botaniates, who at 
length, with an army of Turks, approached the shores of Chalcedon. 
A formal invitation, in the name of the patriarch, the synod, and 
the senate, was circulated through the streets of Constantinople; 
and the general assembly, in the dome of St Sophia, debated, with 
order and calmness, on the choice of their sovereign. The guards of 
Michael would have dispersed this unarmed multitude ; but the feebiC 
emperor, applauding his own moderation and clemency, ’"esigned the 
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ensigns of royalty, and was rewarded with the monastic habit, and 
the title of Archbishop of Ephesus. He left a son, a Constantine, 
born and educated in the purple ; and a daughter of the house of 
Ducas illustrated the blood and confirmed the succession of the Com- 
nenian dynasty. 

John Comnenus, the brother of the emperor Isaac, survived in 
Nicepho psace and dignity his generous refusal of the sceptre. By 
rub III his wife Anne, a woman of masculine spirit and policy, he 
AD. 1078 ,* left eight children: the three daughters multiplied the 
Comnenian alliances with the noblest of the Greeks ; of the 
five sons, Manuel was stopped by a premature death ; Isaac and 
Alexius restored the Imperial greatness of their house, which was 
enjoyed without toil or danger by the two younger brethren, Adrian 
and Nicephorus. Alexius, the third and most illustrious of the bro- 
thers, was endowed by nature with the choicest gifts both of mind and 
body : they were cultivated by a liberal education, and exercised in 
the school of obedience and adversity. The youth was dismissed 
from the perils of the Turkish war by the paternal care of the em- 
peror Romanus ; but the mother of the Comneni, with her aspiring 
race, was accused of treason, and banished, by the sons of Ducas, to 
an island in the Propontis. The two brothers soon emerged into 
favour and action, fought by each other’s side against the rebels and 
barbarians, and adhered to the emperor Michael, till he was deserted 
by the world and by himself. In his first interview with Botaniates, 

Prince,” said Alexius, with a noble frankness, “my duty rendered 
“ me your enemy ; the decrees of God and of the people have made 
“ me your subject. Judge of ray future loyalty by my past opposi- 
“ tion.” The successor of Michael entertained him with esteem and 
confidence : his valour was employed against three rebels, who dis- 
turbed the peace of the empire, or at least of the emperors. Ursel, 
Bryennius, and Basilacius were formidable by their numerous forces 
and military fame : they were successively vanquished in the field, 
and led in chains to the foot of the throne ; and whatever treatment 
they might receive firom a timid and cruel court, they applauded the 
clemency as well as the courage of their conqueror. But the lojalty 
of the Comneni was soon tainted by fear and suspicion ; nor is it easy 
to settle between a subject and a despot the debt of gratitude which 
the former is tempted to claim by a revolt, and the latter to discharge 
by an executioner. The refusal of Alexius to march against a fourth 
rebel, the husband of his sister, destroyed the merit or memory of his 
past services : the favourites of Botaniates provoked the ambition 
which they apprehended and accused; and the retreat of the two 
brothers might be justified by the defence of their life or liberty. 
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The \^omen of the family were deposited ia a sanctuary, respected 
by tyrants : the men, mounted on horseback, sallied from the city, 
and erected the standard of civil war. The soldiers who had been 
gradually assembled in the capital and the neighbourhood were 
devoted to the cause of a victorious and injured leader : the ties of 
common interest and domestic alliance secured the attachment of the 
house of Ducas ; and the generous dispute of the Comneni was ter- 
minated by the decisive resolution of Isaac, who was the first to 
invest his younger brother with the name and ensigns of royalty. 
They returned to Constantinople, to threaten rather than besiege 
that impregnable fortress ; but the fidelity of the guards was cor- 
rupted ; a gate was surprised, and the fleet was occupied by the active 
courage of George Palaeologus, who fought against his father, without 
foreseeing that he laboured for his posterity. Alexius ascended the 
throne ; and his aged competitor disappeared in a monastery. An 
army of various nations was gratified with the pillage of the city ; 
but the public disorders were expiated by the tears and fasts of the 
Comneni, who submitted to every penance compatible with the pos- 
session of the empire. 

The life of the emperor Alexius has been delineated by a favourite 
daughter, who was inspired by a tender regard for his per- aicmus i. 
son and a laudable zeal to perpetuate his virtues. Conscious 
of the just suspicion of her readers, the princess Anna 
Comnena repeatedly protests that, besides her personal knowledge, 
she had searched the discourse and writings of the most respectable 
veterans : that, after an interval of thirty years, forgotten by and for- 
getful of the world, her mournful solitude was inaccessible to hope 
and fear; and that truth, the naked perfect truth, was more dear 
and sacred than the memory of her parent. Yet, instead of the 
simplicity of style and narrative w’hich wins our belief, an elaborate 
affectation of rhetoric and science betrays in every page the vanity of 
a female author. The genuine character of Alexius is lost in a vague 
constellation of virtues ; and the perpetual strain of panegyric and 
apology awakens our jealousy, to question the veracity of the historian 
and the merit of the hero. We cannot, however, refuse her judicious 
and important remark, that the disorders of tbe times were the mis- 
fortune and the glory of Alexius ; and that every calamity wdiich can 
afflict a declining empire was accumulated on his reign by the justice 
of Heaven and the vices of his predecessors. In the East, the victo- 
rious Turks had spread, from Persia to the Hellespont, the reign of 
the Koran and the Crescent : the West was invaded by the adven- 
turous valour of the Normans; and, in the moments of peace, the 
Danube poured forth new swarms, who had gained, in the science of 
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war, what they had lost in the ferociousness of manners. The sea was 
not less hostile than the land ; and while the frontiers were assaulted 
by an open enemy, the palace was distracted with secret treason and 
conspiracy. On a sudden the banner of the Cross was displayed by 
the Latins ; Europe was precipitated on Asia ; and Constantinople had 
almost been swept away by this impetuous deluge. In the tempest, 
Alexius steered the Imperial vessel with dexterity and courage. At 
the head of his armies he was bold in action, skilful in stratagem, 
patient of fatigue, ready to improve his advantages, and rising from 
his defeats with inexhaustible vigour. The discipline of the camp was 
revived, and a new generation of men and soldiers was created by 
the example and the precepts of their leader. In his intercourse with 
the Latins, Alexius was patient and artful : his discerning eye per- 
vaded the new system of an unknown world ; and I shall hereafter 
describe the superior policy with which he balanced the interests and 
passions of the champions of the first crusade. In a long reign of 
thirty-seven years he subdued and pardoned the envy of his equals : 
the laws of public and private order were restored : the arts of wealth 
and science were cultivated : the limits of the empire were enlarged 
in Europe and Asia ; and the Comnenian sceptre was transmitted to 
his children of the third and fourth generation. Yet the difficulties of 
the times betrayed some defects in his character ; and have exposed 
his memory to some just or ungenerous reproach. The reader may 
possibly smile at the lavish praise which his daughter so often be- 
stows on a flying hero : the weakness or prudence of his situation 
might be mistaken for a want of personal courage ; and his political 
arts are branded by the Latins with the names of deceit and dissimu- 
lation. The increase of the male and female branches of his family 
adorned the throne, and secured the succession ; but their princely 
luxury and pride offended the patricians, exhausted the revenue, and 
insulted the misery of the people. Anna is a faithful witness that his 
happiness was destroyed, and his health was broken, by the cares of a 
public life : the patience of Constantinople was fatigued by the length 
and severity of his reign ; and before Alexius expired, he had lost the 
love and reverence of his subjects. The clergy could not forgive his 
application of the sacred riches to the defence of the state ; but they 
applauded his theological learning and ardent zeal for the orthodox 
faith, which he defended with his tongue, his pen, and his sword. His 
character was degraded by the superstition of the Greeks ; and the 
same inconsistent principle of human nature enjoined the emperor to 
found an hospital for the poor and infirm, and to direct the execution 
of an heretic, who was burnt alive in the square of St. Sophia. Even 
the sincerity of his moral and religious virtues was suspected by the 
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persons who had passed their lives in his familiar confidence. In his 
last hours, when he was pressed by his wife Irene to alter the suc- 
cession, he raised his head, and breathed a pious ejaculation on the 
vanity of this world. The indignant reply of the empress may be 
inscribed as an epitaph on his tomb, You die, as you have lived — 

“ AN HyPOCRITK ! 

It was the wish of Irene to supplant the eldest of her surviving 
sons, in favour of her daughter the princess Anna, whose 
philosophy would not have refused the weight of a diadem, caio-jo- 
But the order of male succession was asserted by the friends a i> uls, 
of their country ; the lawful heir drew the royal signet 
from the finger of his insensible or conscious father, and the empire 
obeyed the master of the palace. Anna Comnena was stimulated by 
ambition and revenge to conspire against the life of her brother, and, 
when the design was prevented by the fears or scruples of her hus- 
band, she passionately exclaimed that nature had mistaken the two 
sexes, and had endowed Bryennius with the soul of a woman. The 
two sons of Alexius, John and Isaac, maintained the fraternal con- 
cord, the hereditary virtue of their race, and the younger brother 
was content with the title of Sebastocrator^ which approached the 
dignity without sharing the power of the emperor. In the same 
person the claims of primogeniture and merit were fortunately 
united; his swarthy complexion, harsh features, and diminutive 
stature had suggested the ironical surname of Calo- Johannes, or John 
the Handsome, which his grateful subjects more seriously applied to 
the beauties of his mind. After the discovery of her treason, the life 
and fortune of Anna were justly forfeited to the laws. Her life was 
spared by the clemency of the emperor ; but he visited the pomp and 
treasures of her palace, and bestowed the rich confiscation on the most 
deserving of his friends. That respectable friend, Axuch, a slave of 
Turkish extraction, presumed to decline the gift, and to intercede for 
the criminal : his generous master applauded and imitated the virtue 
of his favourite, and the reproach or complaint of an injured brother 
was the only chastisement of the guilty princess. After this example 
of clemency, the remainder of his reign was never disturbed by con- 
spiracy or rebellion: feared by his nobles, beloved by his people, 
John was never reduced to the painful necessity of punishing, or even 
of pardoning, his personal enemies. During his government of twenty- 
five years, the penalty of death was abolished in the Roman empire, 
a law of mercy most delightful to the humane theorist, but of which 
the practice, in a large and vicious community, is seldom consistent 
with the public safety. Severe to himself, indulgent to others, chaste, 
frugal, abstemious, the philosophic Marcus would not have disdained 
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the artless virtues of his successor, derived from his heart, and not 
borrowed from the schools. He despised and moderated the stately 
magnificence of the Byzantine court, so oppressive to the people, so 
contemptible to the eye of reason. Under such a prince innocence 
had nothing to fear, and merit had everything to hope ; and, without 
assuming the tyrannic office of a censor, he introduced a gradual 
though visible reformation in the public and private manners of Con- 
stantinople. The only defect of this accomplished character was the 
frailty of noble minds — the love of arms and military glory. Yet 
the frequent expeditions of John the Handsome may be justified, at 
least in their principle, by the necessity of repelling the Turks from 
the Hellespont and the Bosphorus. The sultan of Iconium was con- 
fined to his capital, the barbarians were driven to the mountains, and 
the maritime provinces of Asia enjoyed the transient blessings of their 
deliverance. From Constantinople to Antioch and Aleppo, he re- 
peatedly marched at the head of a victorious army ; and in the sieges 
and battles of this holy war, his Latin allies w'ere astonished by the 
superior spirit and prowess of a Greek, As he began to indulge the 
ambitious hope of restoring the ancient limits of the empire, as he 
revolved in his mind the Euphrates and Tigris, the dominion of 
Syria, and the conquest of Jerusalem, the thread of his life and of 
the public felicity was broken by a singular accident. He hunted the 
wild boar in the valley of Anazarbus, and had fixed his javelin in 
the body of the furious animal ; but in the struggle a poisoned arrow 
dropped from his quiver, and a slight wound in his hand, which pro- 
duced a mortification, was fatal to the best and greatest of the Com- 
neniaii princes. 

A premature death had swept away the two eldest sons of John 
, the Handsome : of the two survivors, Isaac and Manuel, his 
A i)^u43. judgment or affection preferred the younger ; and the choice 
of their dying prince was ratified by the soldiers, who had 
applauded the valour of his favourite in the Turkish war. The 
faithful Axuch hastened to the capital, secured the person of Isaac in 
honourable confinement, and purchased, with a gift of two hundred 
pounds of silver, the leading ecclesiastics of St. Sophia, who possessed 
a decisive voice in the consecration of an emperor. With his veteran 
and affectionate troops, Manuel soon visited Constantinople; his 
brother acquiesced in the title of Sebastocrator ; his subjects admired 
the lofty stature and martial graces of their new sovereign, and lis- 
tened with credulity to the flattering promise that he blended the 
wisdom of age with the activity and vigour of youth. By the expe- 
rience of his government they were taught that he emulated the 
spirit and shared the talents of his father, whose social virtues w^ere 
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buried in the grave. A reign of thirty-seven years is filled by a 
perpetual though various warfare against the Turks, the Christians, 
and the hordes of the wilderness beyond the Danube. The arms of 
Manuel were exercised on Mount Taurus, in the plains of Hungary, 
on the coast of Italy and Egypt, and on the seas of Sicily and Greece : 
the influence of his negociations extended from Jerusalem to Rome 
and Russia; and the Byzantine monarchy for a while became an 
object of respect or terror to the powers of Asia and Europe. Edu- 
cated in the silk and purple of the East, Manuel possessed the iron 
temper of a soldier, which cannot easily be paralleled, except in the 
lives of Richard the First of England, and of Charles the Twelfth of 
Sweden. Such was his strength and exercise in arms, that Raymond, 
surnaraed the Hercules of Antioch, was incapable of wielding the 
lance and buckler of the Greek emperor. In a famous tournament 
he entered the lists on a fiery courser, and overturned in his first 
career two of the stoutest of the Italian knights. The first in the 
charge, the last in the retreat, his friends and his enemies alike 
trembled, the former for Ms safety, and the latter for their own. 
After posting an ambuscade in a wood, he rode forwards in search of 
some perilous adventure, accompanied only by his brother and the 
faithful Axuch, who refused to desert their sovereign. Eighteen 
horsemen, after a short combat, fled before them : but the numbers of 
the enemy increased ; the march of the reinforcement was tardy and 
fearful, and Manuel, without receiving a wound, cut his way thi'ough 
a squadron of five hundred Turks. In a battle against the Hun- 
garians, impatient of the slowness of his troops, he snatched a standard 
from the head of the column, and was the first, almost alone, who 
passed a bridge that separated him from the enemy. In the same 
country, after transporting his army beyond the Save, he sent back 
the boats, with an order, under pain of death, to their commander, 
that he should leave him to conquer or die on that hostile land. In 
the siege of Corfu, towing after him a captive galley, the emperor 
stood aloft on the poop, opposing against the volleys of darts and 
stones a large buckler and a flowing sail ; nor could he have escaped 
inevitable death, had not the Sicilian admiral enjoined his archers to 
respect the person of an hero. In one day he is said to have slain 
above forty of the barbarians with his own hand ; he returned to the 
camp, dragging along four Turkish prisoners, whom he had tied to 
the rings of his saddle ; he was ever the foremost to provoke or to 
accept a single combat ; and the gigantic champions who encountered 
his arm were transpierced by the lance, or cut asunder by the sword, 
of the invincible Manuel. The story of his exploits, which appear as 
a model or a copy of the romances of chivalry, may induce a reason- 
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able suspicion of the veracity of the Greeks : I will not, to vindicate 
their credit, endanger my own ; yet I may observe that, in the long 
series of their annals, Manuel is the only prince who has been the 
subject of similar exaggeration. With the valour of a soldier he did 
not unite the skill or prudence of a general : his victories were not 
productive of any permanent or useful conquest ; and his Turkish 
laurels were blasted in his last unfortunate campaign, in which he lost 
his army in the mountains of Pisidia, and owed his deliverance to the 
generosity of the sultan. But the most singular feature in the cha« 
racter of Manuel is the contrast and vicissitude of labour and sloth, 
of hardiness and effeminacy. In war he seemed ignorant of peace, in 
peace he appeared incapable of war. In the field he slept in the sun 
or in the snow, tired in the longest marches the strength of his men 
and horses, and shared with a smile the abstinence or diet of the 
camp. No sooner he return to Constantinople, than he resigned 
himself to the arts and pleasures of a life of luxury : the expense of 
his dress, his table, and his palace surpassed the measure of his pre- 
decessors, and whole summer days were idly wasted in the delicious 
isles of the Propontis, in the incestuous love of his niece Theodora. 
The double cost of a warlike and dissolute prince exhausted the 
revenue and multiplied the taxes ; and Manuel, in the distress of his 
last Turkish camp, endured a bitter reproach from the mouth of 
a desperate soldier. As he quenched his thirst, he complained that 
the water of a fountain was mingled with Christian blood. “ It is 
not the first time,” exclaimed a voice from the crowd, ‘‘that you 
“ have drank, O emperor, the blood of your Christian subjects.” 
Manuel Comnenus was twice married, to the virtuous Bertha or Irene 
of Germany, and to the beauteous Maria, a French or Latin princess 
of Antioch. The only daughter of his first wife was destined for 
Bela, an Hungarian prince, who was educated at Constantinople 
under the name of Alexius ; and the consummation of their nuptials 
might have transferred the Roman sceptre to a race of free and 
warlike barbarians. But as soon as Maria of Antioch had given 
a sou and heir to the empire, the presumptive rights of Bela were 
abolished, and he was deprived of his promised bride ; but the Hun- 
garian prince resumed his name and the kingdom of his fathers, and 
displayed such virtues as might excite the regret and envy of the 
Greeks. The son of Maria was named Alexius ; and at the age of 
ten years he ascended the Byzantine throne, after his father’s decease 
had closed the glories of the Comnenian line. 

The fraternal concord of the two sons of the great Alexius had 
been sometimes clouded by an opposition of interest and passion. 
By ambition, Isaac the Sebastoorator was excited to flight and re- 
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bellion, from whence he was reclaimed hy the firmness and clemency 
of John the Handsome, The errors of Isaac, the father 
of the emperors of Trebizond, were short and venial; hut at> nso, ’ 
John, the elder of his sons, renounced for ever his religion. Ch^acter 
Provpked by a real or imaginary insult of his uncle, he aSventurtsof 
escaped from the Roman to the Turkish camp : his apostacy 
was rewarded with the sultan’s daughter, the title of Chelebi, or 
noble, and the inheritance of a princely estate ; and, in the fifteenth 
century, Mahomet the Second boasted of his Imperial descent from 
the Comnenian family. Andronicus, younger brother of John, son 
of Isaac, and grandson of Alexius Comnenus, is one of the most 
conspicuous characters of the age ; and his genuine adventures might 
fbrin the subject of a very singular romance. To justify the choice of 
three ladies of royal birth, it is incumbent on me to observe that their 
fortunate lover was cast in the best proportions of strength and 
beauty ; and that the want of the softer graces was supplied by a 
manly countenance, a lofty stature, athletic muscles, and the air and 
deportment of a soldier. The preservation, in his old age, of health 
and vigour, was the reward of temperance and exercise. A piece of 
bread and a draught of water was often his sole and evening repast ; 
and if he tasted of a wild boar or a stag, which he had roasted with 
his own hands, it was the well-earned fruit of a laborious chase. 
Dexterous in arms, he was ignorant of fear : his persuasive eloquence 
could bend to every situation and character of life : his style, though 
not his practice, was fashioned by the example of St. Paul ; and, in 
every deed of mischief, he had a heart to resolve, a head to contrive, 
and a hand to execute. In his youth, after the death of the emperor 
John, he followed the retreat of the Roman army ; but, in the march 
through Asia Minor, design or accident tempted him to wander in the 
mountains: the hunte was encompassed by the Turkish huntsmen, 
and he remained some time a reluctant or willing captive in the power 
of the sultan. His virtues and vices recommended him to the favour 
of his cousin : he shared the perils and the pleasures of Manuel ; and 
while the emperor lived in public incest with his niece Theodora, the 
affections of her sister Eudocia were seduced and enjoyed by Andro- 
nicus. Above the decencies of her sex and rank, she gloried in the 
name of his concubine; and both the palace and the camp could 
witness that she slept, or watched, in the arms of her lover. She 
accompanied him to his military command of Cilicia, the first scene 
of his valour and imprudence. He pressed, with active ardour, the 
siege of Mopsuestia : the day was employed in the boldest attacks ; 
but the night was wasted in song and dance ; and a band of Greek 
comedians formed the choicest [ art of his retinue, Andronicus was 
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surprised by the sally of a vigilant foe ; but, while his troops fled in 
disorder, his invincible lance transpierced the thickest ranks of the 
Armenians. On his return to the Imperial camp in Macedonia, he 
was received by Manuel with public smiles and a private reproof; 
but the duchies of Naissus, Braniseba, and Castoria were the reward 
or consolation of the unsuccessful general. Eudocia still attended 
his motions : at midnight their tent was suddenly attacked by her 
angry brothers, impatient to expiate her infamy in his blood: his 
daring spirit refused her advice, and the disguise of a female habit ; 
and, boldly starting from his couch, he drew his sword, and cut his 
way through the numerous assassins. It was here that he first 
betrayed his ingratitude and treachery : he engaged in a treasonable 
correspondence with the king of Hungary and the German emperor ; 
approached the royal tent at a suspicious hour with a drawn sword, 
and, under the mask of a Latin soldier, avowed an intention of re- 
venge against a mortal foe ; and imprudently praised the fleetness 
of his horse as an instrument of flight and safety. The monarch 
dissembled his suspicions ; but, after the close of the campaign, An- 
dronicus was arrested and strictly confined in a tower of the palace of 
Constantinople. 

In this prison he was left above twelve years; a most painful 
restraint, from which the thirst of action and pleasure perpetually 
urged him to escape. Alone and pensive, he perceived some broken 
bricks in a corner of the chamber, and gradually widened the passage 
till he had explored a dark and forgotten recess. Into this hole he 
conveyed himself and the remains of his provisions, replacing the 
bricks in their former position, and erasing with care the footsteps of 
his retreat. At the hour of the customary visit, his guards were 
amazed by the silence and solitude of the prison, and reported, with 
shame and fear, his incomprehensible flight The gates of the palace 
and city were instantly shut: the strictest orders were despatched 
into the provinces for the recovery of the fugitive ; and his wife, on 
the suspicion of a pious act, was basely imprisoned in the same tower. 
At the dead of night she beheld a spectre : she recognised her 
husband ; they shared their provisions, and a son was the fruit of these 
stolen interviews, which alleviated the tediousness of their confine- 
ment. In the custody of a woman the vigilance of the keepers was 
insensibly relaxed, and the captive had accomplished his real escape, 
when he was discovered, brought back to Constantinople, and loaded 
with a double chain. At length he found the moment and the means 
of his deliverance. A boy, his domestic servant, intoxicated the 
guards, and obtained in wax the impression of the keys. By the 
diligence of his friends a similar key, with a bundle of ropes, was 
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introduced into the prison in the bottom of a hogshead. Andronicus 
employed, with industry and courage, the instruments of his safety, 
unlocked the doors, descended from the tower, concealed himself all 
day among the bushes, and scaled in the night the garden-wall of the 
palace. A boat was stationed for his reception ; he visited his own 
house, embraced his children, cast away his chain, mounted a fleet 
horse, and directed his rapid course towards the banks of the Danube. 
At Anchialus, in Thrace, an intrepid friend supplied him with horses 
and money : he passed the river, traversed with speed the desert of 
Moldavia and the Carpathian hills, and had almost reached the town 
of Halicz, in the Polish Russia, when he was intercepted by a party 
of Walachians, who resolved to convey their important captive to 
Constantinople. His presence of mind again extricated him from this 
danger. Under the pretence of sickness he dismounted in the night, 
and was allowed to step aside from the troop : he planted in the 
ground his long staff', clothed it with his cap and upper garment, and, 
stealing into the wood, loft a phantom to amuse for some time the 
eyes of the Walachians. From Halicz he was honourably conducted 
to Kiow, the residence of the great duke : the subtle Greek soon 
obtained the esteem and confidence of leroslaus ; his character could 
assume the manners of every climate, and the barbarians applauded 
his strength and courage in the chase of the elks and bears of the 
forest. In this northern region he deserved the forgiveness of Manuel, 
who solicited the Russian prince to join his arms in the invasion of 
Hungary. The influence of Andronicus achieved this important 
service : his private treaty was signed with a promise of fidelity on 
one side and of oblivion on the other, and he marched, at the head of 
the Russian cavalry, from the Borysthenes to the Danube. In his 
resentment Manuel had ever sympathised with the martial and dis- 
solute character of his cousin, and his free pardon was sealed in the 
assault of Zemlin, in which he was second, and second only, to the 
valour of the emperor. 

No sooner was the exile restored to freedom and his country than 
his ambition revived, at first to his own, and at length to the public 
misfortune. A daughter of Manuel was a feeble bar to the succession 
of the more deserving males of the Comnenian blood: her future 
marriage with the prince of Hungary was repugnant to the hopes or 
prejudices of the princes and nobles. But when an oath of allegiance 
was required to the presumptive heir, Andronicus alone asserted the 
honour of the Roman name, declined the unlawful engagement, and 
boldly protested against the adoption of a stranger. His patriotism 
was offensive to the emperor ; but he spoke the sentiments of the 
people, and was removed from the royal presence by an honourable 
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baiiisbinent, a second command of the Cilician frontier, with the 
absolute disposal of the revenues of Cyprus. In this station the 
Armenians again exercised his courage and exposed his negligence ; 
and the same rebel, who baifled all his operations, was unhorsed, and 
almost slam by the vigour of his lance. But Andronicus soon dis- 
covered a more easy and pleasing conquest, the beautiful Philippa, 
sister of the empress Maria, and daughter of Raymond of Poitou, the 
Latin prince of Antioch. For her sake he deserted his station, and 
wasted the summer in balls and tournaments : to his love she sacrificed 
her innocence, her reputation, and the offer of an advantageous 
marriage. But the resentment of Manuel for this domestic affront 
interrupted his pleasures : Andronicus left the indiscreet princess to 
weep and to repent; and, with a band of desperate adventurers, 
undertook the pilgrimage of Jerusalem. His birth, hs martial 
renown, and professions of zeal announced him as the champion of 
the Cross : he soon captivated both the clergy and the king, and the 
Greek prince was invested with the lordship of Berytus, on the coast 
of Phoenicia. In his neighbourhood resided a young and handsome 
queen, of his own nation and family, great-grand-daughter of the 
emperor Alexis, and widow of Baldwin the Third, king of Jerusalem. 
She visited and loved her kinsman. Theodora was the third victim 
of his amorous seduction, and her shame was more public and scan- 
dalous than that of her predecessors. The emperor still thirsted for 
revenge, and his subjects and allies of the Syrian frontier were 
repeatedly pressed to seize the person and put out the eyes of the 
fugitive. In Palestine he was no longer safe ; but the tender Theo- 
dora revealed his danger and accompanied his flight. The queen of 
Jerusalem was exposed to the East, his obsequious concubine, and two 
illegitimate children were the living monuments of her weakness. 
Damascus was his first refuge, and, in the characters of the great 
Noureddin and his servant Saladin, the superstitious Greek might 
learn to revere the virtues of the Musulmans. As the friend of 
Noureddin he visited, most probably, Bagdad and the courts of Persia, 
and, after a long circuit round the Caspian Sea and the mountains of 
Georgia, he finally settled among the Turks of Asia Minor, the 
hereditary enemies of his country. The sultan of Colonia afforded an 
hospitable retreat to Andronicus, his mistress, and his band of out- 
laws : the debt of gratitude was paid by frequent inroads in the Roman 
province of Trebizond, and he seldom returned without an ample 
harvest of spoil and of Christian captives. In the story of his adven- 
tures he was fond of comparing himself to David, who escaped, by a 
long exile, the snares of the wicked. But the royal prophet (he 
presumed to add) was content to lurk on the borders of Judaea, to 
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slay an Amalekite, and to threaten, in his miserable state, the life of 
the avaricious Nabal. The excursions of the Comnenian prince had 
a wider range, and he had spread over the Eastern world the glory 
of his name and religion. By a sentence of the Greek church, the 
licentious rover had been separated from the faithful ; but even this 
excommunication may prove that he never abjured the profession of 
Christianity. 

His vigilance had eluded or repelled the open and secret persecution 
of the emperor ; but he was at length ensnared by the captivity of his 
female companion. The governor of Trebizond succeeded in his 
attempt to surprise the person of Theodora : the queen of Jerusalem 
and her two children were sent to Constantinople, and their loss 
embittered the tedious solitude of banishment. The fugitive implored 
and obtained a final pardon, with leave to throw himself at the feet of 
his sovereign, who was satisfied with the submission of this haughty 
spirit. Prostrate on the ground, he deplored with tears and groans 
the guilt of his past rebellion ; nor would he presume to arise, unless 
some faithful subject would drag him to the foot of the throne by an 
iron chain with which he had secretly encircled his neck. This extra- 
ordinary penance excited the wonder and pity of the assembly : his 
sins were forgiven by the church and state ; but the just suspicion of 
Manuel fixed his residence at a distance from the court, at Oenoe, a 
town of Pontus, surrounded with rich vineyards, and situate on the 
coast of the Euxine. The death of Manuel and the disorders of the 
minority soon opened the fairest field to his ambition. The emperor 
was a boy of twelve or fourteen years of age, without vigour, or 
wisdom, or experience ; his mother, the empress Mary, abandoned 
her person and government to a favourite of the Comnenian name ; 
and his sister, another Mary, whose husband, an Italian, was decorated 
with the title of Caesar, excited a conspiracy, and at length an insur- 
rection, against her odious stepmother. The provinces were forgotten, 
the capital was in flames, and a century of peace and order was over- 
thrown in the vice and weakness of a few months. A civil war was 
kindled in Constantinople ; the two factions fought a bloody battle in 
the square of the palace, and* the rebels sustained a regular siege in 
the cathedral of St. Sophia. The patriarch laboured with honest zeal 
to heal the wounds of the republic, the most respectable patriots 
called aloud for a guardian and avenger, and every tongue repeated 
the praise of the talents and even the virtues of Andronicus. In his 
retirement he affected to revolve the solemn duties of his oath : If 
‘‘ the safety or honour of the Imperial family be threatened, I will 
“ reveal and oppose the mischief to the utmost of my power.” Hia 
correspondence with the patriarch and patricians was seasoned with 
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apt quotations trom the Psalms of David and the Epistles of St. Paul ; 
and he patiently waited till he was called to her deliverance by the 
voice of his country. In his march from Oenoe to Constantinople, 
his slender train insensibly swelled to a crowd and an army; his 
professions of religion and loyalty were mistaken for the language ot 
his heart ; and the simplicity of a foreign dress, which showed to 
advantage his majestic stature, displayed a lively image of his poverty 
and exile. All opposition sunk before him ; he reached the straits of 
the Thracian Bosphorus ; the Byzantine navy sailed from the harbour 
to receive and transport the saviour of the empire : the torrent was 
loud and irresistible, and the insects who had basked in the sunshine 
of royal favour disappeared at the blast of the storm. It was the first 
care of Andronicus to occupy the palace, to salute the empejror, to 
confine his mother, to punish her minister, and to restore the public 
order and tranquillity. He then visited the sepulchre of Manuel : 
the spectators were ordered to stand aloof, but, as he bowed in the 
attitude of prayer, they heard, or thought they heard, a murmur of 
triumph and revenge : I no longer fear thee, my old enemy, who hast 
‘‘ driven me a vagabond to every climate of the earth. Thou art safely 
‘‘ deposited under a seven-fold dome, from whence thou canst never 
“ arise till the signal of the last trumpet. It is now my turn, and 
speedily will I trample on thy ashes and thy posterity.” From his 
subsequent tyranny we may impute such feelings to the man and the 
moment ; but it is not extremely probable that he gave an articulate 
sound to his secret thoughts. In the first months of his administra- 
tion his designs were veiled by a fair seinblauce of hypocrisy, which 
could delude only the eyes of the multitude: the coronation of 
Alexius was performed with due solemnity, and his perfidious guardian, 
holding in his hands the body and blood of Christ, most fervently 
declared that he lived, and was ready to die, for the service of his 
beloved pupil. But his numerous adherents were instructed to main- 
tain that the sinking empire must perish in the hands of a child ; that 
the Romans could only be saved by a veteran prince, bold in arms, 
skilful in policy, and taught to reign by the long experience of fortune 
and mankind ; and that it was the duty of every citizen to force the 
reluctant modesty of Andronicus to undertake the burden of the public 
care. The young emperor was himself constrained to join his voice 
to the general acclamation, and to solicit the association of a colleague, 
who instantly degraded him from the supreme rank, secluded his 
person, and verified the rash declaration of the patriarch, that Alexius 
might be considered as dead so soon as he was committed to the 
custody of his guardian. But his"‘death was preceded by the imprison- 
ment and execution of his mother. After blackening her reputation 
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and inflaming against her the passions of the multitude, the tyrant 
accused and tried the empress for a treasonable correspondence with 
the king of Hungary. His own son, a youth of honour and humanity, 
avowed his abhorrence of this flagitious act, and three of the judges 
had the merit of preferring their conscience to their safety ; but the 
obsequious tribunal, without requiring any proof or hearing any 
defence, condemned the widow of Manuel, and her unfortunate son 
subscribed the sentence of her death. Maria was strangled, her 
corpse was buried in the sea, and her memory was wounded by the 
insult most ofiensive to female vanity, a false and ugly representation 
of her beauteous form. The fate of her son was not long deferred : 
he was strangled with a bowstring, and the tyrant, insensible to pity 
or remorse, after surveying the body of the innocent youth, struck it 
rudely with his foot. Thy father,” he cried, “ was a knave, thy 
“ mother a whore, and thyself a fool 1 ” 

The Roman sceptre, the reward of his crimes, was held by Andro- 
nicus about three years and a half as the guardian or Andromcusi 
sovereign of the empire. His government exhibited a ATiSSf’ 
singular contrast of vice and virtue. When he listened to 
his passions, he was the scourge ; when he consulted his reason, the 
father of his people. In the exercise of private justice he was equitable 
and rigorous ; a shameful and pernicious venality was abolished, and 
the oflSces were filled with the most deserving candidates by a prince 
who had sense to choose and severity to punish. He prohibited the 
inhuman practice of pillaging the goods and persons of shipwrecked 
mariners; the provinces, so long the objects of oppression or neglect, 
revived in prosperity and plenty ; and millions applauded the distant 
blessings of his reign, while he was cursed by the witnesses of his 
daily cruelties. The ancient proverb, that bloodthirsty is the man 
who returns from banishment to power, had been applied, with too 
much truth, to Marius and Tiberius, and was now verified for the third 
time in the life of Andronicus. His memory was stored with a black 
list of the enemies and rivals who had traduced his merit, opposed his 
greatness, or insulted his misfortunes ; and the only comfort of his 
exile was the sacred hope and promise of revenge. The necessary 
extinction of the young emperor and his mother imposed the fatal 
obligation of extirpating the friends who hated, and might punish, 
the assassin ; and the repetition of murder rendered him less willing 
and less able to forgive.^ An horrid narrative of the victims whom 

Fallmerayer (QescliicHte des Kaiser- s^ntine factions and dissolute nobility was 
thums von Trapezunt, p. 29, 38) has paii; of a deep-laid and splendid plan for 
highly draivn the character of Andronicus. the regeneration of the empire. It was 
In his view the extermination of the By- necessary for the wise and benevolent 
VOL VI. K 
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he sacrificed by poison or the sword, by the sea or the flames, would 
be less expressive of his cruelty than the appellation of the Halcyon- 
days, which was applied to a rare and bloodless week of repose ; the 
tyrant strove to transfer on the laws and the judges some portion of 
his guilt ; but the mask was fallen, and his subjects could no longer 
mistake the true author of their calamities. The noblest of the 
Greeks, more especially those who, by descent or alliance, might 
dispute the Comnenian inheritance, escaped from the monster’s den : 
Nice or Prusa, Sicily or Cyprus, were their places of refuge ; and 
as their flight was already criminal, they aggravated their offence by 
an open revolt and the Imperial title. Yet Andronicus resisted the 
daggers and swords of his most formidable enemies : Nice and Prusa 
were reduced and chastised ; the Sicilians were content with the sack 
of Thessalonica ; and the distance of Cyprus was not more propitious 
to the rebel than to the tyrant. His throne was subverted by a rival 
without merit, and a people without arms. Isaac Angelas, a de- 
scendant in the female line from the great Alexius, was marked as a 
victim by the prudence or superstition of the emperor.^ In a moment 
of despair Angelas defended his life and liberty, slew the executioner, 
and fled to the church of St. Sophia. The sanctuary was insensibly 
filled with a curious and mournful crowd, who, in his fate, prognos- 
ticated their own. But their lamentations were soon turned to curses, 
and their curses to threats: they dared to ask, Why do we fear ? 
‘‘ why do we obey? We are many, and he is one ; our patience is 
the only bond of our slavery.” With the dawn of day the city burst 
into a general sedition, the prisons were thrown open, the coldest 
and most servile were roused to the defence of their country, and 
Isaac, the second of the name, was raised from the sanctuary to the 
throne. Unconscious of his danger, the tyrant was absent, — ^withdrawn 
from the toils of state, in the delicious islands of the Propontis. He 
had contracted an indecent marriage with Alice, or Agnes, daughter 
of Lewis the Seventh, of France, and relict of the unfortunate Alexius ; 
and his society, more suitable to his temper than to his age, was 
composed of a young wife and a favourite concubine. On the first 
alarm he rushed to Constantinople, impatient for the blood of the 
guilty ; but he was astonished by the silence of the palace, the tumult 
of the city, and the general desertion of mankind. Andronicus pro- 
claimed a free pardon to his subjects ; they neither desired nor would 


Schemes of the father of his people to lop 
oif those limbs which were infected with 
mremediable pestilence — 

“ and with necsessity. 

The tyrant’s plea» excused his devilish deeds 1 1” — 
still the fall of Andronicus was a fatal 


blow to the Byzantine empire — M. 

® According to Kicetas (p. 444), An- 
dromcus despised the imbecile Isaac too 
much to fear him • he was arrested by the 
ojBSoious zeal of Stephen, the instrument 
of the emperor's cruelties. — M. 
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grant forgiveness : he offered to resign the crown to his :jon Manuel x 
but the virtues of the son could not expiate his father’s crimes. The 
sea was still open for his retreat ; but the news of the revolution had 
flown along the coast ; when fear had ceased, obedience was no more 
the Imperial galley was pursued and taken by an armed brigantine, 
and the tyrant was dragged to the presence of Isaac Angelus, loaded 
with fetters, and a long chain round his neck. His eloquence and 
the tears of his female companions pleaded in vain for his life ; but, 
instead of the decencies of a legal execution, the new monarch aban- 
doned the criminal to the numerous suflPerers whom he had deprived 
of a father, a husband, or a friend. His teeth and hair, an eye and a 
hand, were torn from him, as a poor compensation for their loss ; and 
a short respite was allowed, that he might feel the bitterness of death. 
Astride on a camel, without any danger of a rescue, he was carried 
through the city, and the basest of the populace rejoiced to trample 
on the fallen majesty of their prince. After a thousand blows and 
outrages, Androiiicus was hung by the feet between two pillars that 
supported the statues of a wolf and a sow ; and every hand that could 
reach the public enemy inflicted on his body some mark of ingenious 
or brutal cruelty, till two friendly or furious Italians, plunging their 
swords into his body, released him from all human punishment. In 
this long and painful agony, Lord have mercy upon me ! and 
‘‘ Why will you bruise a broken reed ? ” were the only words that 
escaped from his mouth. Our hatred for the tyrant is lost in pity for 
the man ; nor can we blame his pusillanimous resignation, since a 
Greek Christian was no longer master of his life. 

I have been tempted to e;xpatiate on the extraordinary character 
and adventures of Andronicus ; but I shall here terminate igaae n 
the series of the Greek emperors since the time of Hera- f ofnas, 
clius. The branches that sprang from the Comnenian trunk 
had insensibly withered, and the male line was continued only in the 
posterity of Andronicus himself, who, in the public confusion, usurped 
the sovereignty of Trebizond, so obscure in history, and so famous in 
romance. A private citizen of Philadelphia, Constantine Angelus, 
had emerged to wealth and honours by his marriage with the daughter 
of the emperor Alexius. His son Andronicus is conspicuous only by 
his cowardice. His grandson Isaac punished and succeeded the 
tyrant ; but he was dethroned by his own vices and the ambition of 
his brother ; and their discord introduced the Latins to the 1204. 
conquest of Constantinople, the first great period in the fall 
of the Eastern empire, ^ 

If we compute the number and duration of the reigns, it will ue 
found that a period of six hundred years is filled by sixty emperors, 
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including in tlie Augustan list some female sovereigns, and deducting 
some usurpers who were never acknowledged in the capital, and some 
princes who did not live to possess their inheritance. The average 
proportion will allow ten years for each emperor — far below the chro- 
nological rule of Sir Isaac Newton, who, from the experience of more 
recent and regular monarchies, has defined about eighteen or twenty 
years as the term of an ordinary reign. The Byzantine empire was 
most tranquil and prosperous when it could acquiesce in hereditary 
succession : five dynasties, the Heraclian, Isaurian, Amorian, Basilian, 
and Comnenian families, enjoyed and transmitted the royal patrimony 
during their respective series of five, four, three, six, and four gene- 
rations ; several princes number the years of their reign with those 
of their infancy ; and Constantine the Seventh and his two grandsons 
occupy the space of an entire century. But in the intervals of the 
Byzantine dynasties the succession is rapid and broken, and the name 
of a successful candidate is speedily erased by a more fortunate com- 
petitor. Many were the paths that led to the summit of royalty : 
the fabric of rebellion was overthrown by the stroke of conspiracy, or 
undermined by the silent arts of intrigue : the favourites of the 
soldiers or people, of the senate or clergy, of the women and eunuchs, 
were alternately clothed with the purple: the means of their eleva- 
tion were base, and their end was often contemptible or tragic. A 
being of the nature of man, endowed with the same faculties, but with 
a longer measure of existence, would cast down a smile of pity and 
contempt on the crimes and foUies of human ambition, so eager, in a 
narrow span, to grasp at a precarious and short-lived enjoyment. It 
is thus that the experience of history exalts and enlarges the horizon 
of our intellectual view. In a composition of some days, in a perusal 
of some hours, six hundred years have rolled away, and the duration 
of a life or reign is contracted to a fleeting moment : the grave is 
ever beside the throne ; the success of a criminal is almost instantly 
followed by the loss of his prize ; and our immortal reason survives 
and disdains the sixty phantoms of kings who have passed before our 
eyes, and faintly dwell on our remembrance. The observation, that 
in every age and climate ambition has prevailed with the same com- 
manding energy, may abate the surprise of a philosopher ; but while 
he condemns the vanity, he may search the motive of this universal 
desire to obtain and hold the sceptre of dominion. To the greater 
part of the Byzantine series we cannot reasonably ascribe the love of 
fame and of mankind. The virtue alone of John Comnenus was 
beneficent and pure : the most illustrious of the princes who precede 
or follow that respectable name have trod with some dexterity and 
vigour the crooked and bloody paths of a selfish policy : in scrutinising 
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the imperfect characters of Leo the Isaurian, Basil the First, and 
Alexius Comnenus, of Theophilus, the second Basil, and Manuel 
Comnenus, our esteem and censure are almost equally balanced ; and 
the remainder of the Imperial crowd could only desire and expect 
to he forgotten by posterity. Was personal happiness the aim and 
object of their ambition ? I shall not descant on the vulgar topics of 
the misery of kings ; but I may surely observe that their condition, 
of all others, is the 'most pregnant with fear, and the least susceptible 
of hope. For these opposite passions a larger scope was allowed in 
the revolutions of antiquity than in the smooth and solid temper of 
the modern world, which cannot easily repeat either the triumph of 
Alexander or the fall of Darius. But the peculiar infelicity of the 
Byzantine princes exposed them to domestic perils, without affording 
any lively promise of foreign conquest. From the pinnacle of great- 
ness Andronicus was precipitated by a deatli more cruel and shameful 
than that of the vilest malefactor ; but the most glorious of his pre- 
decessors had much more to dread from their subjects than to hope 
from their enemies. The army was licentious without spirit, the 
nation turbulent without freedom : the barbarians of the East and 
West pressed on the monarchy, and the loss of the provinces w^as 
terminated by the final servitude of the capital 
The entire series of Roman emperors, from the first of the Cmsurs 
to the last of the Constantines, extends above fifteen hundred years : 
and the term of dominion, unbroken by foreign conquest, surpass<'s 
the measure of the ancient monarchies — the Assyrians or Modes, the 
successors of Cyrus, or those of Alexan<ier. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

lNTF,>DUCTIOIir, WOESHIP, AND PeESECUTION OF IMAGES. — REVOLT OP [taLV 

AND Rome. — Tbmpoeal Dominion of the Popes. — Conquest of Italy 

BY THE FeANKS — ESTABLISHMENT OF IMAGES — ChABACTEE AND COEONA- 
TiON OF Chaelemagne. — Restoeation and Decay of the Roman Empiee 
IN THE West. — Independence op Italy. — Constitution of the Gee- 
manic Body. 

In the connection of the church and state I have considered the 
I itroduction suhservient only, and relative, to the latter; a 

of images salutarj maxim, if in fact as well as in narrative it had ever 
Chnstian been held sacred. The oriental philosophy of the Gnostics, 
^ ^ the dark abyss of predestination and grace, and the strange 

transformation of the Eucharist from the sign to the substance of 
Christ’s body,^ I have purposely abandoned to the curiosity of specu- 
lative divines. But I have reviewed with diligence and pleasure the 
objects of ecclesiastical history by which the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire were materially affected, the propagation of Chris- 
tianity, the constitution of the Catholic church, the ruin of Paganism, 
and the sects that arose from the mysterious controversies concerning 
the Trinity and incarnation. At the head of this class we may justly 
rank the worship of images, so fiercely disputed in the eighth and 
ninth centuries; since a question of popular superstition produced 
the revolt of Italy, the temporal power of the popes, and the restora- 
tion of the Roman empire in the West 

The primitive Christians were possessed with an unconquerable 
repugnance to the use and abuse of images ; and this aversion may 
be ascribed to their descent from the Jews, and their enmity to the 
Greeks. The Mosaic law had severely proscribed all representations 
of the Deity ; and that precept was firmly established in the principles 
and practice of the chosen people. The wit of the Christian apologists 
was pointed against the foolish idolaters who bowed before the work- 
m^ship of their own hands ; the images of brass and marble, which, 
had they been endowed with sense and motion, should have started 
rather from the pedestal to adore the creative powers of the artist.® 

* The learned Selden has given the history of transuhstantiation in a comprehensive 
and pithy sentence . '' This opinion is only rhetoric turned mto logic.” (His Woiks, 
vol 111 . p. 2073, m his Table-Talk.) 

“ Nec intelhgunt homines ineptissimi, qu6d si sentire simulacra et moveri possent, 
ultro] adoratuia homiuem fuissent a q^uo sunt expohta (Divm Institut. 1. li c 2.1 
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Perhaps some recent and imperfect converts of the Gnostic tribe 
might crovm the statues of Christ and St. Paul with the profane 
honours which they paid to those of Aristotle and Pythagoras ; ^ but 
the public religion of the Catholics was uniformly simple and spiritual ; 
and the first notice of the use of pictures is in the censure of the 
council of Illiberis, three hundred years after the Christian sera. 
Under the successors of Constantine, in the peace and luxury of the 
triumphant church, the more prudent bishops condescended to indulge 
a visible superstition for the benefit of the multitude ; and after the 
ruin of Paganism they were no longer restrained by the apprehension 
of an odious parallel. The first introduction of a symbolic worship 
was in the veneration of the cross and of relics. The saints and 
martyrs, whose intercession was implored, were seated on the right 
hand of God ; but the gracious and often supernatural favours which, 
in the popular belief, were showered round their tomb, conveyed an 
unquestionable sanction of the devout pilgiums who visited, and touched, 
and kissed these lifeless remains, the memorials of their merits and 
sufierings.^ But a memorial more interesting than the skull or the 
sandals of a departed worthy is the faithful copy of his person and 
features, delineated by the arts of painting or sculpture. In every 
age such copies, so congenial to human feelings, have been cherished 
by the zeal of private friendship or public esteem : the images of the 
Roman emperors were adored with civil and almost religious honours • 
a reverence less ostentatious, but more sincere, was applied to the 
statues of sages and patriots ; and these profane virtues, those splendid 
sins, disappeared in the presence of the holy men who had died for 
their celestial and everlasting country. At first the experi- 
ment was made with caution and scruple ; and the vener- 
able pictures were discreetly allowed to instruct the ignorant, to 
awaken the cold, and to gratify the prejudices of the heathen prose- 
lytes. By a slow though inevitable progression the honours of the 
original were transferred to the copy : the devout Christian prayed 
before the image of a saint; and the Pagan rites of genuflexion, 
luminaries, and incense again stole into the Catholic church. The 
scruples of reason or piety were silenced by the strong evidence of 
visions and miracles ; and the pictures which speak, and mov(', and 
bleed, must be endowed with a divine energy, and may be considered 
as the proper objects of religious adoration. The most audacious 

Lactantius is the last, as well as the most eloquent, of tho Latin apologiHis, Their 
raillery of idols attacks not only tho object, but tho form and luatfcor. 

3 See Irenseus, Epiphonius, and Augustin (Basnago, Hist. de.s EglisoH lUTormdos, 
tom. 11 . p. 1313). This Gnostic practice has a singular aflinity with tlie private 
worship of Alexander Severus (Lampndius, c. 20, Lardnor, Heathen Testiiiuvnies, 
vol. m. p. ?4). ‘ See this History, vol in p. II, 150, 420, .s^v* 
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pencil might tremble in the rash attempt of defining by forms and 
colours the infinite Spirit, the eternal Father, who pervades and sus- 
tains the universe.® But the superstitious mind was more easily 
reconciled to paint and to worship the angels, and, above all, the Son 
of God, under the human shape which on earth they have conde- 
scended to assume. The second person of the Trinity had been 
clothed with a real and mortal body ; but that body had ascended 
into heaven : and had not some similitude been presented to the eyes 
of his disciples, the spiritual worship of Christ might have been obli- 
terated by the visible relics and representations of the saints. A similar 
indulgence was requisite and propitious for the Virgin Mary : the 
place of her burial was unknown ; and the assumption of her soul and 
body into heaven was adopted by the credulity of the Greeks and 
Latins. The use, and even the worship, of images was firmly esta- 
blished before the end of the sixth century : they were fondly che- 
rished by the warm imagination of the Greeks and Asiatics : the 
Pantheon and Vatican were adorned with the emblems of a new 
superstition ; but this semblance of idolatry was more coldly enter- 
tained by the rude barbarians and the Arian clergy of the West. 
The bolder forms of sculpture, in brass or marble, which peopled the 
temples of antiquity, were offensive to the fancy or conscience of the 
Christian Greeks ; and a smooth surface of colours has ever been 
esteemed a more decent and harmless mode of imitation.® 

The merit and effect of a copy depends on its resemblance with the 
The original ; but the primitive Christians were ignorant of the 
ofEdessa genuine features of the Son of God, his mother, and his 
apostles : the statue of Christ at Paneas, in Palestine,"^ was more 


' Oy yot^ Tfl &UOV jccti fco^ipecTs rtvt xct) ax^fAeta'iy d^uxu^ofAtVj otlri 

Kvi^M ^vXots vSiv VTfs^ouirtov xoii oh(rl»y ^ayyuxaf/,iy, (ConC]J[luni 

Nicenum, u. in Collect, Labb. tom. vui p 1025, edit. Venet.) II seroit peut-etro 
k-propos de ne pomt souffrir d’lmages de la Trmit4 ou de la Dmmte, les dcfen- 
seiirs les plus zdl^s des images ayant condamn^ celles-ci, et le concile de Trente ne 
parlant que des images de J^sus-Christ et des Samts (Dupm, Biblioth. Eccles. tom. 
vi p. 154). 

® This general history of images is drawn from the srxnd book of the Hist des 
Eglises Reformees of Basnage, tom li. p. 1310-1337. He was a Protestant, but of a 
manly spirit, and on this head the Piotestants are so notoriously in the right, that 
they can venture to be impartial See the perplexity of poor Friar Pagi, Critica, 
tom. 1 . p. 42. 

^ After removing some rubbish of miracle and inconsistency, it may be allowed 
that, as late as the year 300, Paneas in Palestine was decorated with a bronze statue, 
representmg a grave personage wrapped m a cloak, with a grateful or suppliant female 
kneeling before h i m, and that an inscription — ru — was perhaps 

mscnbed on the pedestal. By the Christians this group was foolishly explained of 
their foimder and the jpoor woman whom he had cured of the bloody flux (Euseb. vii. 
18; Philostorg vii. 3, &c.). M. de Beausobre more reasonably conjectures the philo- 
sopher Apollonius, or the emperor Vespasian, in the latter supposition the female is 
a city, a province, or perhaps the queen Berenice CBiblioth^que Germanique, tom, 
xni. p. 1-92). ^ 
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probably that of some tempoi'al saviour ; the Gnostics and the i pro- 
fane monuments were reprobated, and the fancy of the Christian 
artists could only be guided by the clandestine imitation of some 
heathen model. In this distress a bold and dexterous invention assured 
at once the likeness of the image and the innocence of the worship, 
A new superstructure of fable was raised on the popular basis of a 
Syrian legend on the correspondence of Christ and Abgarus, so 
famous in the days of Eusebius, so reluctantly deserted by our modern 
advocates. The bishop of Csesarea ® records the epistle,® but he most 
strangely forgets the picture of Christ — the perfect impression of his 
face on a linen, with which he gratified the faith of the royal stranger 
who had invoked his healing power, and offered the strong city of 
Edessa to protect him against the malice of the Jews. The ignorance 
of the primitive church is explained by the long imprisonment of the 
image in a niche of the wall, from whence, after an oblivion of five 
hundred years, it was released by some prudent bishop, and seasonably 
presented to the devotion of the times. Its first and most glorious 
exploit was the deliverance of the city from the arms of Chosroes 
Nushirvan ; and it was soon revered as a pledge of the divine promise 
that Edessa should never be taken by a foreign enemy. It is true, 
indeed, that the text of Procopius ascribes the double deliverance of 
Edessa to the wealth and valour of her citizens, who purchased the 
absence and repelled the assaults of the Persian monarch. He was 
ignorant, the profane historian, of the testimony which he is com- 
pelled to deliver in the ecclesiastical page of Evagrius, that the Pal- 
ladium was exposed on the rampart, and that the water which had 
been sprinkled on the holy face, instead of quenching, added new 
fuel to the flames of the besieged. After this important service the 
image of Edessa was preserved with respect and gratitude ; and if 

® Euseb. Hist. Eccl^s. 1. i o. 13. The learned Assemannns has brought xip the 
collateral aid of three Syrians, St, Ephrem, Josua Stylites, and James bishop of 
Sarug; but I do not find any notice of the Syiiac original or the archives of Edessa 
(Biblioth. Orient, tom. i. p. 3l8, 420, 554); their vague belief is probably derived 
from the Greeks, 

* The evidence for these ejiistles is stated and rejected by the candid Lardner 
(Heathen Testimonies, vol i p. 297-309). Among the herd of bigots who are forcibly 
driven from this convenient but untenable post, I am ashamed — with the Grabes, 
Caves, Tillemonts, &c., to discover Mr Addison, an English gentleman (his Works, 
vol 1 . p 528, Baskerville’s edition), but ins superficial tract on the Christian religion 
owes its credit to his name, his style, and the inteiested applause of our clergy. 

From the silence of James of Sarug (Asseman. Biblioth. Orient, p 289, 318;, 
and the testimony of Evagrius (Hist. Eccl6s. 1. iv. c 27), I conclude that this fable 
was invented between the years 521 and 594, most probably after the siege of Edessa 
’n 540 (Asseman. tom. i p 416; Pi'ocopius, de Bell Persic 1. li [c. 12, torn, i. p. 
208 sq.f ed Bonn]). It is the sword and buckler of Gregory II, (in Episst i. ad Loon. 
Isaur. Concil tom. viii p. G5G, 057), of John Damascenus (Opera, tom. i. p. 281, edit. 
Lequien [De Fide Orthod 1. iv. c. IG]), and of the second Nicono Council (Actio v. 
p. 1030). The most perfect edition may be found in Cedronus (Compond. p. 175-178 
Jed. Par.; tom. i. p. 308-314, cd Bonn]). 
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the Armenians rejected the legend, the more credulous Greeks adored 
the similitude, which was not the work of any mortal pencil, ‘but the 
immediate creation of the divine original. The style and sentiments 
of a Byzantine hymn will declare how far their worship was removed 
from the grossest idolatry. ‘^How can we with mortal eyes contem- 
“ plate this image, whose celestial splendour the host of heaven pre- 
sumes not to behold ? He who dwells in heaven condescends this 
“ day. to visit us by his venerable image ; He who is seated on the 
“ cherubim visits us this day by a picture, w^hich the Father has 
‘‘ delineated with his immaculate hand, which he has formed in an 
ineffable manner, and which we sanctify by adoring it with fear and 
“ love.” Before the end of the sixth century these images, made 
without hands (in Greek it is a single word were propa- 
Its copies, camps and cities of the Eastern empire ; 

they were the objects of worship, and the instruments of miracles , 
and in the hour of danger or tumult their venerable presence could 
revive the hope, rekindle the courage, or repress the fury of the 
Roman legions. Of these pictures the far greater part, the transcripts 
of a human pencil, could only pretend to a secondary likeness and 
improper title ; but there were some of higher descent, who derived 
their resemblance from an immediate contact with the original, en- 
dowed for that purpose with a miraculous and prolific virtue. The 
most ambitious aspired from a filial to a fraternal relation with the 
image of Edessa ; and such is the veronica of Rome, or Spain, or 
Jerusalem, which Christ in his agony and bloody sweat applied to his 
face, and delivered to a holy matron. The fruitful precedent was 
speedily transferred to the Virgin Mary, and the saints and martyrs. 
In the church of Diospolis, in Palestine, the features of the Mother 
of God were deeply inscribed in a marble column : the East and 
West have been decorated by the pencil of St. Luke ; and the Evan- 
gelist, who was perhaps a physician, has been forced to exercise the 
occupation of a painter, so profane and odious in the eyes of the pri- 
mitive Christians. The Olympian Jove, created by the muse of 

See Ducange, in Gloss. Grsec. et Lat. The subject is treated with 
equal learning and bigotry by the Jesuit Gretser (Syntagma de Imagimbus non ManU 
factis, ad calcem Codini de Officiis, p. 289-330), the ass, ojf^ather the fox, of Ingold- 
stadt (see the Scaligerana) , with equal reason and wit by the Protestant Beausobre, 
in the uonical controversy which he has spread’through many volumes of the Biblio- 
thhque Germamque (tom. xviu. p, 1-50, xx. p. 27-68, xxv. p 1-36, xxvu. p. 85-118; 
xxvxii p. 1-33, xxxi. p. 111-148, xxxii. p. 75-107; xxxiv. p. 67-96) 

Theophylact. Simocatta (1 u c 3, p. 34 [ed. Par.; p. 70, ed Bonn], 1. lii, c. 1, p. 
63 [p, 114, ed. Bonn]) celebrates the s7»a<r/6a, which he styles ^ 

yet it was no more than a copy, smce he adds, apxirv^ov yao (of Edessa) 

Kivouffi ri oippvjTav, See Pagi, tom. li A.D 586, Xo 11. 

See, in the genuine or supposed works of John Damascenus, two passages on the 
Virgin and St. Luke, which have not been noticed by Gretser, nor consequently by 
Bediisobie (Opera Job. Damascen tom. i. p. 618, 031 [Adv Constantmum Cabal, c 
6, Epist. ad Theoiihilum Imp c 4]). 
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Homer and the chisel of Phidias, might inspire a philosophic mind 
with momentary devotion ; but these Catholic images were faintly 
and flatly delineated by monkish artists in the last degeneracy of taste 
and genius.^^ 

The worship of images had stolen into the church by insensible 
degi'ees, and each petty step was pleasing to the supersti- 
tious mind, as productive of comfort and innocent of sin. 

But in the beginning of the eighth century, in the full mag- 
nitude of the abuse, the more timorous Greeks were awakened by an 
apprehension that, under the mask of Christianity, they had restored 
the religion of their fathers : they heard, with grief and impatience, 
the name of idolaters — the incessant charge of the Jews and Maho- 
metans,^® who derived from the Law and the Koran an immortal 
hatred to graven images and all relative worship. The servitude of 
the Jews might curb their zeal and depreciate their authority ; but 
the triumphant Musulmans, who reigned at Damascus, and threat- 
ened Constantinople, cast into the scale of reproach the accumulated 
weight of truth and victory. The cities of Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt had been fortified with the images of Christ, his mother, and 
his saints ; and each city presumed on the hope or promise of miracu- 
lous defence. In a rapid conquest of ten years the Arabs subdued 
those cities and these images; and, in their opinion, the Lord of 
Hosts pronounced a decisive judgment between the adoration and 
contempt of these mute and inanimate idols.^ For a while Edessa 
had braved the Persian assaults ; but the chosen city, the spouse of 
Christ, was involved in the common ruin ; and his divine resemblance 
became the slave and trophy of the infidels. After a servitude of 
three hundred years, the Palladium was yielded to the devotion of 
Constantinople, for a ransom of twelve thousand pounds of silver, the 
redemption of two hundred Musulmans, and a perpetual truce for 
the territory of Edessa.^® In this season of distress and dismay the 

** Your scandalous figures stand quite out from the canvas, they are as bad 
“ a group of statues 1” It was thus that the ignorance and bigotry of a Greek priest 
applauded the pictures of Titian, which he had ordered, and refused to accept. 

By Cedienus, Zonaras, Glycas, and Manasses, the origin of the Iconoclasts is 
imputed to the caliph Ye 2 ad and two Jews, who promised the empire to Leo, and the 
rcpi caches of these hostile sectaries ai’e turned into an absurd conspn-acy for restoring 
the purity of the Christian woiship (see Spanheim, Hist. Imag. c ‘2)i 

See Elmacin (Hist. Saracon. p. 2W), Abulpharagius (Dynast p 201), and Abul- 
feda (Annal. Moslem, p. 264), and the criticisms ot Pa^ (tom iii. a.d. 944). The 
prudent Franciscan refuses to determine whether the image of Edessa now reposes at 
Rome or Genoa ; but its repose is inglorious, and this ancient object of worship is no 
longer famous or fashionable 


® Yezid, ninth caliph of the race of the cens and the Jews. Fragm. Mon. Johan. 
Ommiadae, caused all the images in Syria Jerosylym. Script. Byzant, vol. xvi. p. 
to be destroyed about the year 719; hence 235, Hist, des R^pub. Ital. par M. Sis# 
tlio orthodox reproached the sectanans mondi, vol. i. p. 126. — O. 
with following the example of the Sara- 
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eloquence of the monks was exercised in the defence of images ; and 
they attempted to prove that the sin and schism of the greatest part 
of the Orientals had forfeited the favour and annihilated the virtue of 
these precious symbols. But they were now opposed by the murmurs 
of many simple or rational Christians, who appealed to the evidence 
of texts, of facts, and of the primitive times, and secretly desired the 
reformation of the church. As the worship of images had never been 
established by any general or positive law, its progress in the Eastern 
empire had been retarded, or accelerated, by the differences of men 
and manners, the local degrees of refinement, and the personal cha- 
racters of the bishops. The splendid devotion was fondly cherished 
by the levity of the capital and the inventive genius of the Byzantine 
clergy ; while the rude and remote districts of Asia were strangers 
to this innovation of sacred luxury. Many large congregations of 
Gnostics and Arians maintained, after their conversion, the simple 
worship which had preceded th^iir separation ; and the Armenians, 
the most warlike subjects of Rome, were not reconciled, in the twelfth 
century, to the sight of images.^'^ These various denominations of 
men afforded a fund of prejudice and aversion, of small account in the 
villages of Anatolia or Thrace, .but which, in the fortune of a soldier, 
a prelate, or an eunuch, might be often connected with the powers of 
the church and state. 

Of such adventurers the most fortunate was the emperor Leo the 
lAothe Third, who, from the mountains of Isauria, ascended the 

i^nociast, throne of the East. He was ignorant of sacred and profane 
successors, letters; but his education, his reason, perhaps his inter- 
course with the Jews and Arabs, had inspired the martial 
peasant with an hatred of images ; and it was held to be the duty of 
a prince to impose on his subjects the dictates of his own conscience. 
But in the outset of an unsettled reign, during ten years of toil and 
danger, Leo submitted to the meanness of hypocrisy, bowed before 

£«*“* iVsig « «ra?v aytm ukovcov ^^oerKuvmiS d.7rtjyo^eu<ra,t (NicetaS, 
1. ii p. 258 [ed. Par. , p. 527, ed. Bonn]), The Armenian churches are still content 
snth the Cross (Missions du Levant, tom. iii p. 148) ; but surely the superstitious 
Greek is unjust to the superstition of the Germans of the xiith century. 

Our original but not impartial monuments of the Iconoclasts must be drawn from 
the Acts of the Councils, tom. viii. and ix. Collect. Labb4, edit. Venet., and the histo* 
rical writings of Theophanes, Nicephorus, Manasses, Cedrenus, Zonaras, &c. Of the 
modem Catholics, Baronius, Pagi, Natalis Alexander (Hist. Eccles. Seculum vm. and 
ix.), and Maimbourg (Hist, des Iconoclastes), have treated the subject with learning, 
passion, and credulity. The Protestant labours of Fi'ederick Spanheim (Histona Ima- 
ginum restituta) and James Basnage (Hist des Egli&es Refoimees, tom. u. 1. xxiii. p. 
1339-1385) are cast mto the Iconoclast scale. With this mutual aid and opposite 
tendency it is easy for us to poise the balance with philosophic mdijfference.** 


^ CompcU’e Schlosscr, Geschichte der Main, 1812— a book of research and hn 
bilder-stui mender Kaifecr, Fiankiiu't-ani- paitiality.— M, 
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the idols which he despised, and satisfied the Roman pontiff with the 
annual professions of his orthodoxy and zeal. In the reformation of 
religion his first steps were moderate and cautious ; he assembled a 
great council of senators and bishops, and enacted, with their consent, 
that all the images should be removed from the sanctuary and altai 
to a proper height in the churches, where they might be visible to the 
eyes, and inacessible to the superstition, of the people. But it w^as 
impossible on either side to check the rapid though adverse impulse 
of veneration and abhorrence : in their lofty position the sacred 
images still edified their votaries and reproached the tyrant. Ho was 
himself provoked by resistance and invective ; and ^his own party 
accused him of an imperfect discharge of his duty, and urged for his 
imitation the example of the Jewish king, who had broken without 
scruple the brazen serpent of the temple. By a second edict he 
proscribed the existence as well as the use of religious pictures ; the 
churches of Constantinople and the provinces were cleansed from 
idolatry ; the images of Christ, the Virgin, and the saints were de- 
molished, or a smooth surface of plaster was spread over the walls of 
the edifice. The sect of the Iconoclasts was supported by the zeal 
and despotism of six emperors, and the East and West were involved 
in a noisy conflict of one hundred and twenty years. It was the 
design of Leo the Isaurian to pronounce the condemnation of images 
as an article of faith, and by the authority of a general council : but 
the convocation of such an assembly was reserved for his son Con- 
stantine;^® and though it is stigmatised by triumphant bigotry as a 
meeting of fools and atheists, their own partial and mutilated acts 
betray many symptoms of reason and piety. The debates synod 
and decrees of many provincial synods introduced the sum- 
mons of the general council which met in the suburbs of 
Constantinople, and was composed of the respectable number of 
three hundred and thirty-eight bishops of Europe and Anatolia; 
for the patriarchs of Antioch and Alexandria were the slaves of the 
caliph, and the Roman pontiff had withdrawn the churches of Italy 
and the West from the communion of the Greeks. This Byzantine 
synod assumed the rank and powers of the seventh general council ; 
yet even this title was a recognition of the six preceding assemblies, 
which had laboriously built the structure of the Catholic faith. After 
a serious deliberation of six months, the three hundred and thirty- 

Some flowers of rtetoric are sJvoSdv xec) oH^tov^ and tlie bishops raTf 

By Damascenus it is styled (Opera, tom. i. p. 023 [Adv. Con- 

stant. Cabal, c. 16]). Spanheim’s Apology for the Synod of Constantinople (p. 171, 
&o ) is worked up with truth and ingenuity, from such materials as he could find in 
the Nicene Acts (p. 1046, &c.). The witty John of Damascus converts into 

tariff KOTotfs I makes them HoiXio^ovXovsf slaves of their belly, &o, Opera, tom. i. p. 306. 
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eight bishops pronounced and subscribed an unanimous decree, that 
all visible symbols of Christ, except in the Eucharist, were either 
blasphemous or heretical; that image-worship was a corruption of 
Christianity and a renewal of Paganism ; that all such monuments 
of idolatry should be broken or erased ; and that those who should 
refuse to deliver the objects of their private superstition were guilty 
of disobedience to the authority of the church and of the emperor. 
In their loud and loyal acclamations they celebrated the merits of 
their temporal redeemer , and to his zeal and justice they intrusted 
the execution of their spiritual censures. At Constantinople, as in 
the former councils, the will of the prince was the rule of episcopal 
faith ; but on this occasion I am inclined to suspect that a large 
majority of the prelates sacrificed their secret conscience to the tempt- 
^Their ations of hope and fear. In the long night of superstition 
creed. Christians had wandered far away from the simplicity 

of the Gospel : nor was it easy for them to discern the clue, and 
tread back the mazes of the labyrinth. The worship of images was 
inseparably blended, at least to a pious fancy, with the Cross, the 
Virgin, the saints and their relics ; the holy ground was involved in 
a cloud of miracles and visions ; and the nerves of the mind, curiosity 
and scepticism, were benumbed by the habits of obedience and belief. 
Constantine himself is accused of indulging a royal licence to doubt, 
or deny, or deride the mysteries of the Catholics, but they w’^ere 
deeply inscribed in the public and private creed of his bishops ; and 
the boldest Iconoclast might assault with a secret horror the monu- 
ments of popular devotion, which were consecrated to the honour of 
his celestial patrons. In the reformation of the sixteenth century 
freedom and knowledge had expanded all the faculties of man : the 
thirst of innovation superseded the reverence of antiquity ; and the 
vigour of Europe could disdain those phantoms which terrified the 
sickly and servile weakness of the Greeks. 

The scandal of an abstract heresy can be only proclaimed to the 
Their People by the blast of the ecclesiastical trumpet ; but the 
persecufaon ^ most iguoraut cau perceive, the most torpid must feel, the 
andmonkr profanation and downfall of their visible deities. The first 

A. ID ^ 

hostilities of Leo were directed against a lofty Christ on the 
vestibule, and above the gate, of the palace. A ladder had been 
planted for the assault, but it was furiously shaken by a crowd of 
zealots and women : they beheld, with pious transport, the ministers 


He is accused of proscribing the title of saint; styling the Virgin, Mother of 
Christ; comparing her after her delivery to an empty purse, of Anamsm, Nestori- 
amsm, &:c. In his defence, Spanheim (c. iv. p. 207) is somewhat embarrassed between 
the interest of a Piotestant and the duty of an orthodox divme. 
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of sacrilege tumbling from on high and dashed against the pave- 
ment ; and the honours of the ancient martyrs were prostituted to 
these criminals, who justly sutfered for murder and rebellicn.®^ The 
execution of the Imperial edicts was resisted by frequent tumults in 
Constantinople and the provinces : the person of Leo was endangered, 
his officers were massacred, and the popular enthusiasm was quelled 
by the strongest efforts of the civil and military power. Of the 
Archipelago, or Holy Sea, the numerous islands were filled with 
images and monks : their votaries abjured, without scruple, the enemy 
of Christ, his mother, and the saints ; they armed a fleet of boats 
and galleys, displayed their consecrated banners, and boldly steered 
for the harbour of Constantinople, to place on the throne a new 
favourite of God and the people. They depended on the succour of 
a miracle : but their miracles were inefficient against the GreeJc fire; 
and, after the defeat and conflagration of their fleet, the naked 
islands were abandoned to the clemency or justice of the conqueror. 
The son of Leo, in the first year of his reign, had undertaken an 
expedition against the Saracens : during his absence the capital, the 
palace, and the purple were occupied by his kinsman Artavasdes, 
the ambiliious champion of the orthodox faith. The worship of images 
was triumphantly restored : the patriarch renounced his dissimula- 
tion, or dissembled his sentiments ; and the righteous claim of the 
usurper was acknowledged, both in the new and in ancient Rome. 
Constantine flew for refuge to his paternal mountains; but he 
descended at the head of the bold and affectionate Isaurians ; and 
his final victory confounded the arms and predictions of the fanatics. 
His long reign was distracted with clamour, sedition, conspiracy, and 
mutual hatred and sanguinary revenge : the persecution of images 
was the motive or pretence of his adversaries ; and, if they missed 
a temporal diadem, they were rewarded by the Greeks with the 
crown of martyrdom. In every act of open and clandestine treason 
the emperor felt the unforgiving enmity of the monks, the faithful 
slaves of the superstition to which they owed their riches and influ- 
ence. They prayed, they preached, they absolved, they inflamed, 
they conspired ; the solitude of Palestine poured forth a torrent of 
invective ; and the pen of St. John Damascenus,^® the last of the 

The holy confessor Theophanes approves the principle of their rebellion, 

(p 3‘19) Gregory II. (m Epist. i. ad Imp Leon. Concil tom viii. p. 
661, 664) applauds the zeal of the Byzantine women who killed the Imperial officers. 

^ John, or Mansur, was a noble Christian of Damascus, who held a considerable 
office in the service of the caliph. His zeal m the cause of images exposed hiTvi to the 
resentment and treachery of the Greek emperor; and, on the suspicion of a treasonable 
correspondence, he was deprived of his right hand, which was miraculously restored 
by the Virgm. After this deliverance he resigned his office, distributed his wealth, 
and buried himself in the monastery of St. Sabas, between Jerusalem and the Dead 
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Greek fathers, devoted the tyrant's head, both in this world and the 
next.^® ^ I am not at leisure to examine how far the monks provoked^ 
nor how much they have exaggerated, their real and pretended 
sufferings, nor how many lost their lives or limbs, their eyes or their 
beards, by the cruelty of the emperor.^ From the chastisement of 
individuals he proceeded to the abolition of the order ; and, as it 
was wealthy and useless, his resentment might be stimulated by 
avarice, and justified by patriotism. The formidable name and 
mission of the Dragon^^^ his visitor-general, excited the terror and 
abhorrence of the hlacTc nation : the religious communities were dis- 
solved, the buildings were converted into magazines or barracks; 
the lands, moveables, and cattle were confiscated ; and our modem 
precedents will support the charge, that much wanton or malicious 
havoc was exercised against the relics, and even the books, of the 
monasteries. With the habit and profession of monks, the public 
and private worship of images was rigorously proscribed; and it 
should seem that a solemn abjuration of idolatry was exacted from 
the subjects, or at least from the clergy, of the Eastern empire. 

The patient East abjured with reluctance her sacred images ; they 
state of fondly cherished, and vigorously defended, by the in- 

itaiy dependent zeal of the Italians. In ecclesiastical rank and 
jurisdiction the patriarch of Constantinople and the pope of Rome 
were nearly equal. But the Greek prelate was a domestic slave 
under the eye of his master, at whose nod he alternately passed from 
the convent to the throne, and from the throne to the convent. A 
distant and dangerous station, amidst the barbarians of the West, 
excited the spirit and freedom of the Latin bishops. Their popular 
election endeared them to the Romans : the public and private 


Sea. Tlie legend is famous, but his learned editor. Father Lequien, has unluckily 
proved that St John Damascenus was already a monk before the Iconoclast dispute 
(Opera, tom, i. Vit St Joan Damascen. p 10-13, et Xotas ad loc ) 

After sending Leo to the devil, he introduces his heir — nro fAta^ov a.hrov 
xax/ets atirov xXi^povofAos iv ysve/cAtyog (Opera Damascen. tom 1 . p, 625 [Adv. 

Constant. Cabal c. 20]). If the authenticity of this piece be suspicious, we are sure 
that m other works, no longer extant, Damascenus bestowed on Constantine the titles 
of viov X^i<rvefA(ix,ov, fAicTKym (tom. i p. 306) 

^ In the narrative of this peisecution from Theophanes and Cedienus, Spanheim 
(p, 235-238) IS happy to compare the Draco of Leo with the dragoons {Dracones) of 
Louis XIV., and highly solaces himself with this controversial pun 
^ s^suri/u^f^s 3ia.ru •xatfuy nrijv vtto rfjg utirov^ rruvrors u^oyoK- 

^at xu) ofAvvvui* nrou ahr^irui «r«v grpoffxvviieriy ruv ffiwm eixovm (Damascen Op. tom 1. p, 
6-25 [Adv. Constant. Cabal, c 21]). This oath and subscription I do not remember 
to have seen m any modem compilation. 


® The patriarch Anastasius, an Icono- dignity, became again the obsequious 
clast under Leo, an image - worshipper mimster of Constantine in his Iconoclastic 
under Artavasdes, was scourged, led persecutions. See Schlosser, p. 211 — Mi 
through the streets on an ass, with his Compare Schlosser, p. 228-234 M. 
face to the tail, and, reinvested in his 
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indigence was relieved by their a.mple revenue ; and the weakness 
or neglect of the emperors compelled them to consult, both in peace 
and war, the temporal safety of the city. In the school of adversity 
the priest insensibly imbibed the virtues and the ambition of a prince ; 
the same character was assumed, the same policy was adopted, by the 
Italian, the Greek, or the Syrian, who ascended the chair of St. 
Peter ; and, after the loss of her legions and provinces, the genius 
and fortune of the popes again restored the supremacy of Rome. It 
is agreed that in the eighth century their dominion was founded on 
rebellion, and that the rebellion was produced, and justified, by the 
heresy of the Iconoclasts ; but the conduct of the second and third 
Gregory, in this memorable contest, is variously interpreted by the 
wishes of their friends and enemies. The Byzantine writers unani- 
mously declare that, after a fruitless admonition, they pronounced the 
separation of the East and West, and deprived the sacrilegious 
tyrant of the revenue and sovereignty of Italy. Their ejccommuni- 
cation is still more clearly expressed by the Greeks, who beheld the 
accomplishment of the papal triumphs ; and as they are more strongly 
attached to their religion than to their country, they praise, instead 
of blaming, the zeal and orthodoxy of these apostolical men.^® The 
modern champions of Rome are eager to accept the praise and the 
precedent : this great and glorious example of the deposition of royal 
heretics is celebrated by the cardinals Baronius and Bellarmine ; 
and if they are asked why the same thunders were not hurled against 
the Neros and Julians of antiquity? they reply, that the weakness of 
the primitive church was the sole cause of her patient loyalty.^® On 
this occasion the effects of love and hatred are the same ; and the 
zealous Protestants, who seek to kindle the indignation and to alarm 
the fears of princes and magistrates, expatiate on the insolence and 
treason of the two Gregories against their lawful sovereign.®® They 

K«i «r«y ervv [t^] (ietirlXtims ecvrou says TheopLanes 

(Cloronograpli. p. 343 [tom. i. p. 630, ed. Bonn]). For this Gregory is styled by 
Oedrenns dvhQ u^&erroXueos (p. 450). Zonaras specifies the thunder, aavctH/iAUTi 
(tom ii 1. XV. [c. 4] p. 104, 105) It may be observed that the Greeks are apt to 
confound the times and actions of two Gregories. 

^ See Baronius, Annal Eccles. a.d. 730, No. 4, 5: dignum exemplum! Bellar- 
min. de Eomano Pontifice, 1 v. c. 8. mulctavit eum parte impeni. Sigonius, de 
Eegno Italics, 1 ui. Opera, tom li. p 169. Yet such is the change of Italy, that 
Sigomus IB corrected by the editor of Milan, Phihppus Argelatus, a Bolognese, and 
subject of the pope 

^ Quod Bi Christiani ohm non deposueruut Neronem nut Juhanum, id fait quia 
deerant vires temporales Christiams (honest Bellarmine, de Eom. Pont 1. v. c, 7) 
Cardinal Perron adds a distinction more honouiable to the first Christians, but not 
more satisfactory to modem princes — ^the treason of heretics and apostates, who break 
their oath, belie their coin, and renounce their allegiance to Christ and his vicar 
(Perromana, p. 89). 

^ Take, as a specimen, the cautious Basnage (Hist, de I’Eglise, p. 1360, 1861) and 
the vehement Spanheim (Hist, Imaginum), who, with an hundred more, tread in the 
footsteps of the centutiators of Magdeburg, 

VOI. VI. h 
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are defended only by the moderate Catholics, for the most part of the 
Gallican church,^^^ who respect the saint without approving the sin. 
These common advocates of the crown and the mitre circumscribe the 
truth of facts by the rule of equity, Scripture, and tradition, and 
appeal to the evidence of the Latins,®^ and the lives and epistles of 
the popes themselves. 

Two original epistles, from Gregory the Second to the emperor 
Epistles of extant ; and if they cannot be praised as the 

o?egoiyn. most perfect models of eloquence and logic, they exhibit the 
emperor, portrait, 01' at least the mask, of the founder of the papal 

‘ monarchy. During ten pure and fortunate years,’’ says 

Gregory to the emperor, we have tasted the annual comfort of your 
“ royal letters, subscribed in purple ink with your own hand, the 
sacred pledges of your attachment to the orthodox creed of our 
fathers. How deplorable is the change ! how tremendous the 

‘‘ scandal ! You now accuse the Catholics of idolatry ; and, by the 
“ accusation, you betray your own impiety and ignorance. To this 
“ ignorance we are compelled to adapt the grossness of our style 
and arguments ; the first elements of holy letters are suflBcient for 
your confusion ; and were you to enter a grammar-school, and 
avow yourself the enemy of our worship, the simple and pious 
** children would be provoked to cast their horn-books at your head.” 
After this decent salutation the pope attempts the usual distinction 
between the idols of antiquity and the Christian images. The former 
were the fanciful representations of phantoms or daemons, at a time 
when the true God had not manifested his person in any visible 

See Launoy (Opera, tom. v. pars ii Epist. vii. 7, p. 456-474), Natalis Alexander 
(Hist. Nov. Testamenti, secul. vni dissert, i. p. 92-96), Pagi (Cntica, tom. m p. 215, 
216), and Giannone (Istona Civile di Napoli, tom. i. p 317-320), a disciple of the 
Gallican school. In the field of controversy I always pity the moderate party, who 
stand on the open middle ground exposed to the fire of both sides. 

They appeal to Paul Wamefrid, or Diaconus (de Gestis Langobard 1 vi c. 49, 
p. 506, 507, m Script. Ital, Muraton, tom. i. pars i.), and the nominal Anastasius (de 
Vit. Pont in Muraton, tom m pars i.j Gregorius II., p. 154; Gregorius III., p. 158; 
Zachanas, p. 161, Stephanus III., p. 165; Paulus, p. 172; Stephanus IV., p. 174; 
Hadrianus, p. 179, Leo III, p. 195). Yet I may remark that the true Anastasius 
(Hist. Eccles. p. 134, edit Reg.) and the Histona Miscella (1 xxi. p. 151, in tom. i. 
Script. Ital.), both of the ixth century, translate and approve the Greek text of 
Theophanes. 

^ With some minute difference, the most learned cntics, Lucas Holstemus, Sohe- 
lestrate, Ciampim, Bianchmi, Muraton (Prolegomena ad tom iii. pars i.), are agi’eed 
that the Liber Pontificalis was composed and continued by the apostolical librarians 
and notaries of the viiith and ixth centunes, and that the last and smallest pai’t is 
the work of Anastasius, whose name it bears. The style is barbarous, the nanative 
partial, the details are trifling; yet it must be read as a curious and authentic record 
of the times. The epistles of the popes are dispersed in the volumes of Councils. 

^ The two epistles of Giegory II. have been preserved in the Acts of the Nicene 
Council (tom viii. p. 651-674), They are without a date, which is variously fixed — 
by Baromus m the year 726, by Muraton (Annali d* Itaha, tom. vi p 120) in 729, 
and by Pagi in 730 Such is the force of prejudice, that some papists have praised 
the good sense and moderation of these letters. 
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likeness. The latter are the genuine forms of Christ, his mother, 
and his saints, who had approved, by a crowd of miracles, the 
innocence and merit of this relative worship. He must indeed have 
trusted to the ignorance of Leo, since he could assert the perpetual 
use of images from the apostolic age, and their venerable presence in 
the six synods of the Catholic church. A more specious argument is 
drawn from present possession and recent practice ; the harmony of 
the Christian world supersedes the demand of a general council ; and 
Gregory frankly confesses that such assemblies can only be useful 
under the reign of an orthodox prince. To the impudent and inhuman 
Leo, more guilty than a heretic, he recommends peace, silence, and 
implicit obedience to his spiritual guides of Constantinople and Rome. 
The limits of civil and ecclesiastical powers are defined by the pontiff. 
To the former he appropriates the body ; to the latter the soul : the 
sword of justice is in the hands of the magistrate : the more formid- 
able weapon of excommunication is intrusted to the clergy ; and in 
the exercise of their divine commission a zealous son will not spare 
his offending father : the successor of St. Peter may lawfully chastise 
the kings of the earth. You assault us, O tyrant! with a carnal 
“ and military hand : unarmed and naked we can only implore the 
‘‘ Christ, the prince of the heavenly host, that he will send unto you a 
devil for the destruction of your body and the salvation of your soul. 
“ You declare, with foolish arrogance, I will despatch my orders to 
“ Rome : I will break in pieces the image of St. Peter ; and Gregory, 
‘‘ like his predecessor Martin, shall be transported in chains and in 
“ exile to the foot of the imperial throne. Would to God tnat i 
might be permitted to tread in the footsteps of the holy Martin I 
but may the fate of Constans serve as a warning to the persecutors 
‘‘ of the church ! After his just condemnation by the bishops of 
Sicily, the tyrant was cut off in the fulness of his sins, by a domestic 
‘‘ servant : the saint is still adored by the nations of Scythia, among 
whom he ended his banishment and his life. But it is our duty to 
^ live for the edification and support of the faithful people ; nor arc 
we reduced to risk our safety on the event of a combat. Incapable 
‘‘ as you are of defending your Roman subjects, the maritime situa- 
“ tion of the city may perhaps expose it to your depredation ; but we 
can remove to the distance of four-and-twenty stadia^^^ to the first 


robs oAfAnui (Epist i. p. 664). This proximity of the Lombards is hard of diges- 
tion. Camillo Pellegrini (Dissert, iv. de Ducatfl Beneventi, in tho Script. Ital, tom. v. 
p. 172, 173) forcibly reckons the xxivth stadia, not from Rome, but from the limits 
of the Roman duchy, to the first fortress, perhaps Sora, of the Lombards. I rather 
beheve that Gregory, with the pedantry of the age, employs for miles, withe ut 
much mquiry into the genuine me,isure. 

L 2 
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‘‘ fortress of the Lombards, and then ^you may pursue the winds. 

“ Are you ignorant that the popes are the bond of union, the me- 
“ diators of peace between the East and West? The eyes of the 
^‘nations are fixed on our humility; and they revere, as a God 
“ upon earth, the apostle St. Peter, whose image you threaten to 
destroy The remote and interior kingdoms of the West present 
‘‘ their homage to Christ and his vicegerent ; and we now prepare to 
visit one of their most powerful monarchs who desires to receive 
‘‘ from our hands the sacrament of baptism.®® The barbarians have 
“ submitted to the yoke of the Gospel, while you alone are deaf to 
“ the voice of the shepherd. These pious barbarians are kindled 
into rage : they thirst to avenge the persecution of the East 
“ Abandon your rash and fatal enterprise ; reflect, tremble, and 
“ repent. If you persist, we are innocent of the blood that will be 
spilt in the contest ; may it fall on your own head ! ’’ 

The first assault of Leo against the images of Constantinople had 
Revolt of witnessed by a crowd of strangers from Italy and the 

Italy, West, who related with grief and indignation the sacriles-e 
01 the emperor. But on the reception oi his proscriptive 
edict they trembled for their domestic deities ; the images of Christ 
and the Virgin, of the angels, martyrs, and saints, were abolished in 
all the churches of Italy ; and a strong alternative was proposed to 
the Roman pontiff, the royal favour as the price of his compliance, 
degradation and exile as the penalty of his disobedience. Neither 
zeal nor policy allowed him to hesitate ; and the haughty strain in 
which Gregory addressed the emperor displays his confidence in the 
truth of his doctrine or the powers of resistance. Without depending 
on prayers or miracles, he boldly armed against the public enemy, 
and his pastoral letters admonished the Italians of their danger and 
their duty.®*^ At this signal, Ravenna, Venice, and the cities of the 
Exarchate and Pentapolis adhered to the cause of religion; their 
military force by sea and land consisted, for the most part, of the 
natives ; and the spirit of patriotism and zeal was transfused into the 

*'Oy eti (ienriXtioii vjjf us eecv Isr/ye/ov 

*A(ri rJj? tv&ius vau xiyofAivou 2s^rsrou (p, 665). The Pope appears to have 

imposed on the ignorance of the Greeks he hved and died m the Lateran, and on his 
time all the kingdoms of the West had embraced Christianity. May not this uriknown 
Septetus have some reference to the chief of the Saxon Heptarchy, to Ina king of 
Wessex, who, in the pontificate of Gregory the Second, visited Rome for the purpose, 
not of baptism, but of pilgrimage (Pagi, a. 2 > 689, No. 2; a.i>. 726, No. 15) « 

^ 1 shall transcribe the important^ and decisive passage of the Liber Pontificalis. 
Respiciens ergo pius vir profanam principis jussionem, jam contra Imperatorem quasi 
contra Twstem se annavit, renuens haeresim ejus, scnbens ubique se cavere Chnstianos, 
eo quod orta fuisset impietas talis. Ig^wr permoti omnes Pentapolenses, atque Vene- 
tiaamm exercitus contra Imperatoris jussionem restiterunt: dicentes se nunquam in 
ejusdem pontificis condescendere necem, sed pro ejus magis defensione vinliter decer* 
tai’e (p. 156). 
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mercenary strangers. The Italians swore to live and die in the 
defence of the pope and the holy images ; the Roman people was 
devoted to their father, and even the Lombards were ambitious to 
share the merit and advantage of this holy war. The most treason- 
able act, but the most obvious revenge, was the destruction of the 
statues of Leo himself; the most effectual and pleasing measure of 
rebellion was the withholding the tribute of Italy, and depriving him 
of a power which he had recently abused by the imposition of a new 
capitation.^® A form of administration was preserved by the election 
of magistrates and governors ; and so high was the public indignation, 
that the Italians were prepared to create an orthodox emperor, and 
to conduct him with a fleet and army to the palace of Constantinople. 
In that palace the Roman bishops, the second and third Gregory, 
were condemned as the authors of the revolt, and every attempt was 
made, either by fraud or force, to seize their persons and to strike at 
their lives. The city was repeatedly visited or assaulted by captains 
of the guards, and dukes and exarchs of high dignity or secret trust ; 
they landed with foreign troops, they obtained some domestic aid, and 
the superstition of Naples may blush that her fathers were attached 
to the cause of heresy. But these clandestine or open attacks were 
repelled by the courage and vigilance of the Romans ; the Greeks 
were overthrown and massacred, their leaders suffered an ignominious 
death, and the popes, however inclined to mercy, refused to intercede 
for these guilty victims. At Ravenna,'^® the several quarters of the 
city had long exercised a bloody and hereditary feud ; in religious 
controversy they found a new aliment of faction : but the votaries of 
images were superior in numbers or spirit, and the exarch, who 
attempted to stem the torrent, lost his life in a popular sedition. To 
punish this flagitious deed, and restore his dominion in Italy, the 
emperor sent a fleet and army into the Adriatic gulf. After suffering 
from the winds and waves much loss and delay, the Greeks made 
their descent in the neighbourhood of Ravenna ; they threatened to 
depopulate the guilty capital, and to imitate, perhaps to surpass, the 
example of Justinian the Second, who had chastised a former rebellion 
by the choice and execution of fifty of the principal inhabitants. The 

A census, or capitation, says Anastasius (p, 156) a most cruel tax, unknown to 
the Saracens themselves, exclaims the zealous Maimbouig (Hist, des Iconoclastes, 
1. 1 ), and Theophanes (p 344 [tom. i. p. 631, ed BonnJ), who talks of Pharaoh's 
numbering the male children of Israel. This mode of taxation was fn^TnUinr - to the 
Saracens, and, most unluckily for the historian, it was imposed a few years after- 
wards m France by his patron Loms XIV. 

See the Liber Pontificalis of Agnellus (in the Scriptores Rerum Italicarum of 
Muraton, tom. ii. pars i.), whoso deeper shade of barbarism marks the difference 
between Rome and Ravenna. Yet we are indebted to him for some cunous and 
domestic facts-— the quarters and factions of Ravenna (p. 154), the -revenge of Justi* 
man II. (p 160, 161), the defeat of the Greeks (p. 17C, 171), &c. 
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women and clergy, in sackcloth and ashes, lay prostrate in prayer ; 
the men were in arms for the defence of their country ; the common 
danger had united the factions, and the event- of a battle was pre- 
ferred to the slow miseries of a siege. In a hard-fought day, as the 
two armies alternately yielded and advanced, a phantom was seen, a 
voice was heard, and Kavenna was victorious by the assurance of 
victory. The strangers retreated to their ships, but the populous sea- 
coast poured forth a multitude of boats ; the waters of the Po were so 
deeply infected with blood, that during six years the public prejudice 
abstained from the fish of the river ; and the institution of an annual 
feast perpetuated the worship of images and the abhorrence of the 
Greek tyrant. Amidst the triumph of the Catholic arms, the Roman 
pontiff convened a synod of ninety-three bishops against the heresy of 
the Iconoclasts. With their consent, he pronounced a general excom- 
munication against all who by word or deed should attack the tradi- 
tion of the fathers and the images of the saints : in this sentence the 
emperor was tacitly involved, but the vote of a last and hopeless 
remonstrance may seem to imply that the anathema was yet suspended 
over his guilty head. No sooner had they confirmed their own safety 
the worship of images, and the freedom of Rome and Italy, than the 
pops appear to have relaxed of their severity, and to have spared the 
relics of the Byzantine dominion. Their moderate counsels delayed 
and prevented the election of a new emperor, and they exhorted the 
Italians not to separate from the body of the Roman monarchy. The 
exarch was permitted to reside within the walls of Ravenna, a captive 
rather than a master ; and till the Imperial coronation of Charlemagne, 
the government of Rome and Italy was exercised in the name of the 
successors of Constantine.'*^ 

The liberty of Rome, which had been oppressed by the arms and 

Republic arts of Augustus, was rescued, after seven hundred and fifty 

ofRome Servitude, from the persecution of Leo the Isaurian. 

By the Caesars the triumphs of the consuls had been annihilated : in 
the decline and fall of the empire, the god Terminus, the sacred 
boundary, had insensibly receded from the ocean, the Rhine, the 

® Yet Leo was tmdoubtedly comprised in the ai quis . . imagmum saorarum . . . 
aestructor . . extitent, sit extorris a corporeD X. Jesu Christi vel totius ecclesiae 
umtate. The canonists may decide whether the guilt or the name constitutes the 
excommunication, and the decision is of the last importance to their safety, since, 
accordmg to the oracle (Gratian, Cans. xxm. q. 5, c. 47, apud Spanheim, Hist. Imag. 
P’ nomicidas non esse qui excommunicatos trucidont. 

^®^P®®cuit tale consilium Pontifex, sperans conversionem piincipis (Anastas p. 
156). ne desisterent ab amore et fide R.J. admonebat (p. 157). The popes style 
Leo and Const^tine Copronymus, Imperatores et Domim, with the strange epithet 
of Fimimi, A famous mosaic of the Lateran (li). 798) represents Christ, who delivers 
the keys to St. Peter and the banner to Constantme V. (Muraton, Annali d’ltalia, 
tom, VI. p. 337 ) 
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Danube, and the Euphrates ; and Rome was reduced to her ancient 
territory from Viterbo to Terracina, and from Narni to the mouth 
of the Tiber.^^ When the kings were banished, the republic reposed 
on the firm basis which had been founded by their wisdom and virtue 
Their perpetual jurisdiction was divided between two annual magis- 
trates : the senate continued to exercise the powers of administration 
and counsel; and the legislative authority was distributed in the 
assemblies of the people by a well-proportioned scale of property and 
service. Ignorant of the arts of luxury, the primitive Romans had 
improved the science of government and war : the will of the com- 
munity was absolute: the rights of individuals were sacred: one 
hundred and thirty thousand citizens were armed for defence or con- 
quest; and a band of robbers and outlaws was moulded into a nation, 
deserving of freedom and ambitious of glory. When the sovereignty 
of the Greek emperors was extinguished, the ruins of Rome presented 
the sad image of depopulation and decay : her slavery was a habit, 
her liberty an accident ; the efiect of superstition, and the object oi 
her own amazement and terror. The last vestige of the substance, 
or even the forms, of the constitution, was obliterated from the prac- 
tice and memory of the Romans ; and they were devoid of knowledge, 
or virtue, again to build the fabric of a commonwealth. Their scanty 
remnant, the offspring of slaves and strangers, was despicable in the 
eyes of the victorious barbarians. As often as the Franks or Lom- 
bards expressed their most bitter contempt of a foe, they called him 
a Roman; “and in this name,” says the bishop Liutprand, “we 
“ include whatever is base, whatever is cowardly, whatever is per- 
“ fidious, the extremes of avarice and luxury, and every vice that can 
“ prostitute the dignity of human nature.”'*''^ By the necessity of 
their situation, the inhabitants of Rome were cast into the rough model 
of a republican government : they were compelled to elect some judges 

^ I liave traced the Roman duchy according to the maps, and the maps according 
to the excellent dissertation of Father Boretti (de Chorographia Italiae Medii Mvi, 
sect. XX p 216-232). Yet I must nicely observe that Viterbo is of Lombard founda- 
tion (p. 211), and that Terracina was usurped by the Greeks. 

'‘3 On the extent, population, &c., of the Roman kingdom, the reader may peruse 
with pleasure the Dtscours Fr€hminav e to the R^publique Romaine of M. do Beaufort 
(tom. 1 ), who will not be accused of too much credulity for the early ages of Rome, 

** Quos (Ji<manos) nos, Longobardi scilicet, Saxones, Franci, Lotharingi, Bajoarii, 
Suevi, Burgundiones, tanto dedignamur ut inimicos nostros commoti, ml aliud contu- 
meliarum nisi Romane, dicamus . hoc solo, id est Romanorum nomine, quicquid i^- 
nobihtatis, quicquidtimiditatis, qmcquid avaritiai, quicquid luxuriae, quicqmd mendacii, 
immo quicqmd vitiorum est comprehendentes (Liutprand, in Legat. Script, Ital. 
tom. ii. pars i. p. 483). For the sins of Cato or Tully, Minos might have imposed 
as a fit penance the daily perusal of this barbarous passage. 

^ Yet this contumelious sentence, quot- bishop to the Byzantine Romans, whom, 
ed by Robertson (Charles V. note 2) as indeed, he admits to be the genmne de* 
well as Gibbon, was applied by the angry scendants of Romulus, — M. 
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in peace and some leaders in war : the nobles assembled to deliberate, 
and their resolves could not be executed without the union and con- 
sent of the multitude. The style of the Roman senate and people 
was revived,^® but the spirit was fled ; and their new independence was 
disgraced by the tumultuous conflict of licentiousness and oppression 
The want of laws could only be supplied by the influence of religion, 
and their foreign and domestic counsels were moderated by the 
authority of the bishop. His alms, his sermons, his correspondence 
with the kings and prelates of the West, his recent services, their 
gratitude and oath, accustomed the Romans to consider him as the 
first magistrate or prince of the city. The Christian humility of the 
popes was not ofiended by the name of Domirms^ or Lord ; and their 
face and inscription are still apparent on the most ancient coins.^^ 
Their temporal dominion is now confirmed by the reverence of a 
thousand years ; and their noblest title is the free choice of a people 
whom they had redeemed from slavery. 

In the quarrels of ancient Greece, the holy people of Elis enjoyed 
Rome ^ perpetual peace, under the protection of Jupiter, and in 

attacked the cxcrcise of the Olympic games.'*’’' Happy would it have 

]^mbards^^ been for the Romans if a similar privilege had guarded the 
patrimony of St Peter from the calamities of war ; if the 
Christians who visited the holy threshold would have sheathed their 
swords in the presence of the apostle and his successor. But this 
mystic circle could have been traced only by the wand of a legislator 
and a sage : this pacific system was incompatible with the zeal and 


Pipino regi rrancorum [et Patricio Romanorum] omnis senatus atque universa 
populi generalitas a Deo servatse Romanse urbis. Codex Caroliu. epist 36 in Scnpt. 
Ital. tom in. pars ii. p. 160. Tbe names of senatus and senator were never totally 
extmdb (Dissert. Chorograph. p 216, 217); but m the middle ages they sigmfied little 
more than nobiles, optimates, &c (Ducange, Gloss. Latin ). 

^ See Muratori, Antiquit Italise Medu ASvi, tom li. Dissertat. xxvii. p. 548. 
On one of these coins we read Hadrianus Papa (a d 772); on the reverse, Viet. 
DDNIT. with the word CO NOB, which the P^re Joubert (Science des M^dailles, 
tom. u. p 42) explams bjr O'OAstantinopoli Offiema B (secunda) ^ 

See West’s Dissertation on the Olympic Games (Pindar, vol. ii. p. 32-36, edition 
in 12mo.) and the judicious reflections of Polybius (tom. i. 1. iv [c. 73] p. 466, edit. 
Gronov.), 


* The letters COITOB, which frequently suppose that OB are the Greek numerals, 
appear on the Byzantine corns, and which and that they consequently indicate the 
have given nse to much dispute, have number 72. In the time of Augustus 40 
been satisfactorily explained by Pinder and gold corns (aurei or solidi) were equal to 
Fnedlander, * Die Mun z en J ustinians, mit a pound, but as these coins were gra- 
sechs Kupfertafeln,’ Berlin, 1843. That dually struck lighter and lighter, it was 
the letters con should be separated from at length enacted by Valentiman I.,in a ». 
OB, and that they signify Constantinople, 367, that thenceforth 72 sohdi should be 
seems clear from the epigraphs aquob, corned out of a pound of gold; and ac- 
TESOB, TROB, which mdicate respec- cordmgly we find conob for the first time 
lively the towns of Aquileia, Thessalonica, on the coins of this emperor,— S 
and Treves. The above-mentioned writers 
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ambition of the popes : the Romans were not addicted, like the inha- 
bitants of Elis, to the innocent and placid labours of agriculture ; and 
the barbarians of Italy, though softened by the climate, were far 
below the Grecian states in the institutions of public and private life. 
A memorable example of repentance and piety was exhibited by 
Liutprand, king of the Lombards. In arms, at the gate of the 
Vatican, the conqueror listened to the voice of Gregory the Second,^® 
withdrew his troops, resigned his conquests, respectfully visited the 
church of St. Peter, and, after performing his devotions, offered his 
sword and dagger, his cuirass and^antle, his silver cross, and his 
crown of gold, on the tomb of the apostle. But this religious fervour 
was the illusion, perhaps the artifice, of the moment ; the sense of 
interest is strong and lasting ; the love of arms and rapine was con- 
genial to the Lombards ; and both the prince and people were irre- 
sistibly tempted by the disorders of Italy, the nakedness of Rome, 
and the unwarlike profession of her new chief. On the first edicts of 
the emperor, they declared themselves the champions of the holy 
images: Liutprand invaded the province of Romagna, which had 
already assumed that distinctive appellation; the Catholics of the 
Exarchate yielded without reluctance to his civil and military power ; 
and a foreign enemy was introduced for the first time into the impreg- 
nable fortress of Ravenna. That city and fortress were speedily 
recovered by the active diligence and maritime forces of the Vene- 
tians ; and those faithful subjects obeyed the exhortation of Gregorj^ 
himself, in separating the personal guilt of Leo from the general cause 
of the Roman empire.'*® The Greeks were less mindful of the service 
than the Lombards of the injury : the two nations, hostile in their 
faith, were reconciled in a dangerous and unnatural alliance : the king 
and the exarch marched to the conquest of Spoleto and Rome ; the 
storm evaporated without effect, but the policy of Liutprand alarmed 
Italy with a vexatious alternative of hostility and truce. Ilis successor 
Astoxphus declared himself the equal enemy of the emperor and the 
pope : Ravenna was subdued by force or treachery,®® and this final 
conquest extinguished the series of the exarchs, who had reigned with 
a subordinate power since the time of Justinian and the ruin of the 

■*® The speech of Gregory to the Lombard is finely composed by Sigonins (^de 
Begno Italiae, 1, iii. Opera, tom. li. p. 173), who imitates the licence and the spmt of 
Sallust or Livy. 

The Venetian historians, John Sagominus (Chron. Venet. p 13) and the doge 
Andrew Dandolo (Scriptores Rer. Ital. tom. xii. p. 136), have preserved this epistle 
of Gregory. The loss and recovery of Ravenna are mentioned by Paulus Diaconus 
(de Gest. Langobard. 1. vi. c« 49, 64, in Script. Ital. tom. i. pars i. p. 606, 608); but 
our chronologists, Pagi, Muratori, &c., cannot ascertain the date or circumstances. 

s® The option will depend on the various readings of the MSS. of Anastasiua — dfe* 
ceperat, or deoerpmat (Script. ItaJ. tom in. pars i. p. 167). 
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Gothic kingdom. Rome was summoned to acknowledge the victorious 
Lombard as her lawful sovereign ; the annual tribute of a piece of 
gold was fixed as the ransom of each citizen, and the sword of destruc- 
tion was unsheathed to exact the penalty of her disobedience. The 
Romans hesitated ; they entreated ; they complained ; and the threaten- 
ing barbarians were checked by arms and negotiations, till the popes 
had engaged the friendship of an ally and avenger beyond the 
Alps.®^ 

In his distress the first ^ Gregory had implored the aid of the hero 
Her deb- o{ the age, of Charl|p Martel, who governed the French 
monarchy with the humble title of mayor or duke; and 
AD. 754. iiig signal victory over the Saracens, had saved his 

country, and perhaps Europe, from the Mahometan yoke. The 
ambassadors of the pope were received by Charles with decent 
reverence ; but the greatness of his occupations, and the shortness of 
his life, prevented his interference in the affairs of Italy, except by a 
friendly and ineffectual mediation. His son Pepin, the heir of his 
power and virtues, assumed the office of champion of the Roman 
church; and the zeal of the French prince appears to have been 
prompted by the love of glory and religion. But the danger was on 
the banks of the Tiber, the succour on those of the Seine ; and our 
sympathy is cold to the relation of distant misery. Amidst the tears 
of the city, Stephen the Third embraced the generous resolution of 
visiting in person the courts of Lombardy and France, to deprecate 
the injustice of his enemy, or to excite the pity and indignation of his 
friend. After soothing the public despair by litanies and orations, he 
undertook this laborious journey with the ambassadors of the French 
monarch and the Greek emperor. The king of the Lombards was 
inexorable ; but his threats could not silence the complaints, nor retard 
the speed, of the Roman pontiff, who traversed the Pennine Alps, 
reposed in the abbey of St. Maurice, and hastened to grasp the right 
hand of his protector ; a hand which was never lifted in vain, either in 
war or friendship. Stephen was entertained as the visible successor 
of the apostle ; at the next assembly, the field of March or of May, 
bis injuries were exposed to a devout and warlike nation, and he 
repassed the Alps, not as a suppliant, but as a conqueror, at the head 
of a French army, which was led by the king in person. The Lom- 

The Codex Carolitnis is a collection of the epistles of the popes to Charles Martel 
(whom they style Svbregulus), Pepin, and Charlemagne, as far as the year 791, when it 
was formed by the last of these prmces. His original and authentic MS. (Bibliothecae 
Cuhxculans) is now m the Imperial library of Vienna, and has been published by 
Lambecius and Muratoii (Script. Rerum Ital. tom. m. pars li. p. 75, &c.). 


« Gregory the First had been dead above a century, road Gregory the Third — M. 
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bards, after a weak resistance, obtained an ignominious peace, and 
swore to restore the possessions, and to respect the sanctity, of the 
Roman church. But no sooner was Astolphus delivered from the 
presence of the French arms, than he forgot his promise and resented 
his disgrace. Rome was again encompassed by his arms ; and Stephen, 
apprehensive of fatiguing the zeal of his Transalpine allies, enforced 
his complaint and request by an eloquent letter in the name and person 
of St. Peter himself.^^ The apostle assures his adoptive sons, the king, 
the clergy, and the nobles of France, that, dead in the flesh, he is still 
alive in the spirit ; that they now hear, and must obey, the voice of 
the founder and guardian of the Roman church ; that the Virgin, the 
angels, the saints, and the martyrs, and all the host of heaven, 
unanimously urge the request, and will confess the obligation ; that 
riches, victory, and paradise will crown their pious enterprise, and 
that eternal damnation will be the penalty of their neglect, if they 
suffer his tomb, his temple, and his people to fall into the hands of 
the perfidious Lombards. The second expedition of Pepin was not 
less rapid and fortunate than the first : St. Peter was satisfied, Rome 
was again saved, and Astolphus was taught the lessons of justice and 
sincerity by the scourge of a foreign master. After this double 
chastisement, the Lombards languished about twenty years in a state 
of languor and decay. But their minds were not yet humbled to 
their condition ; and instead of affecting the pacific virtues of the 
feeble, they peevishly harassed the Romans with a repetition of claims, 
evasions, and inroads, which they undertook without reflection and 
terminated without glory. On either side, their expiring monarchy 
was pressed by the zeal and prudence of Pope Adrian the First, the 
genius, the fortune, and greatness of Charlemagne the son of Pepin ; 
these heroes of the church and state were united in public and 
domestic friendship, and, while they trampled on the prostrate, they 
varnished their proceedings with the fairest colours of equity and 
moderation.®® The passes of the Alps and the walls of Pavia wore 
the only defence of the Lombards ; the former were surprised, the 
latter were invested, by the son of Pepin ; and after a blockade of 

«. ** See tMs most extraordxnax’y letter in tlie Codex Carolinus, epist. iii. p. 92. The 
enemies of the popes have charged them with fraud and blasphemy; yet they surely 
meant to persuade rather than deceive. This introduction of the dead, or of immortals, 
was famihar to the ancient orators, though it is executed on this occasion in tho rude 
fashion of the age. 

Except in tho divorce of the daughter of Desiderius, whom Chai’lemagne re^^ 
pudiated sme ali< 3 [UO crimino. Pope Stephen IV. had most furiously opposed tho 
alliance of a noble Frank — cum perhda, horrid^, nec dioendS., foetentissim4 natione 
Longohardorum — ^to whom he imputes the fir^ stain of leprosy (Cod, Carohu, 
epist, 45, p. 1 78, 179). Anothor reason against tho marriage was the existence of a 
first wife (Muratori, Annali d^Italia, tom. vi. p. 232, 233, 236, 237), But Oharle* 
magne indulged himself in the freedom of polygamy or concubinage, 
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two years,*^ Desiderius, the last of their native princes, surrendered 
coimestof sceptre and his capital. Under the dominion of a 
LomS/ foreign king, but in the possession of their national laws, 
inagne, the Lombards became the brethren, rather than the sub- 
jects, of the Franks ; who derived their blood, and manners, 
and language from the same Germanic origin.®^ 

The mutual obligations of the popes and the Carlovingian family 
Pepin and form the important link of ancient and modem, of civil 
kings and ecclesiastical, history. In the conquest of Italy, the 
fn champions of the Homan church obtained a favourable 
occasion, a specious title, the wishes of the people, the 
prayers and intrigues of the clergy. But the most essential gifts of 
the popes to the Carlovingian race were the dignities of king of 
France®^ and of patrician of Rome. 1. Under the sacerdotal 
monarchy of St. Peter the nations began to resume the practice of 
seeking, on the banks of the Tiber, their kings, their laws, and the 
oracles of their fate. The Franks were perplexed between the name 
and substance of their government. All the powers of royalty were 
exercised by Pepin, mayor of the palace ; and nothing, except the 
regal title, was wanting to his ambition. His enemies were crushed 
by his valour ; his friends were multiplied by his liberality ; his father 
had been the saviour of Christendom ; and the claims of personal 
merit were repeated and ennobled in a descent of four generations. 
The name and image of royalty was still preserved in the last 
descendant of Clo^is, the feeble Childeric; but his obsolete right 
could only be used as an instrument of sedition: the nation was 
desirous of restoring the simplicity of the constitution ; and Pepin, a 
subject and a prince, was ambitious to ascertain his own rank and the 
fortune of his family. The mayor and the nobles were bound, by an 
oath of fidelity, to the royal phantom : the blood of Clovis was pure 
and sacred in their eyes ; and their common ambassadors addressed 
the Roman pontijSF to dispel their scruples or to absolve their promise. 
The interest of Pope Zachary, the successor of the two Gregorie^ 
prompted him to decide, and to decide in their favour : he pronounced 

See the Annali dltalia of Muratori, tom. vi., and the tliree first Dissertations cd 
his Antiqnitates Itahae Medii .^vi, tom. i. 

^ Besides the common historians, three French critics, Launoy (Opera, tom. v, 
pars u. 1. 7U. epist. 9, p. 477-487), Pagi (Cntica, a.d. 751, No. 1-6, a.I). 752, 
No. 1-10), and Natalis Alexander (Hist. Novi Testament!, dissertat. n. p. 96-107), 
have treated this subject of the deposition of Childenc with learning and attention, 
but with a strong bias to save the independence of the crown. Yet they are hare 
pressed by the texts which they produce of Egmhard, Theophanes, and the old annals 
Laureshamenses, Fuldenses, Loisielam. 


• Of fifteen montns. James, Life of Charlemagne, p 187, — M. 
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that the nation might lawfully unite, in the same person, the title and 
authority of king ; and that the unfortunate Childeric, a yictim of the 
public safety, should be degraded, shaved, and confined in a monastery 
for the remainder of his days. An answer so agreeable to their 
wishes was accepted by the Franks, as the opinion of a casuist, the 
sentence of a judge, or the oracle of a prophet : the Merovingian race 
disappeared from the earth ; and Pepin was exalted on a buckler by 
the suffrage of a free people, accustomed to obey his laws and to 
march under his standard. His coronation was twice performed, with 
the sanction of the popes, by their most faithful servant St. Boniface, 
the apostle of Germany, and by the grateful hands of Stephen the 
Third, who, in the monastery of St. Denys, placed the diadem on the 
head of his benefactor. The royal unction of the kings of Israel was 
dexterously applied : the successor of St. Peter assumed the character 
of a divine ambassador : a German chieftain was transformed into the 
Lord’s anointed ; and this Jewish rite has been diffused and main- 
tained by the superstition and vanity of modern Europe. The Franks 
were absolved from their ancient oath ; but a dire anathema was 
thundered against them and their posterity, if they should dare to 
renew the same freedom of choice, or to elect a king, except in the 
holy and meritorious race of the Carlovingian princes. Without 
apprehending the future danger, these princes gloried in their present 
security: the secretary of Charlemagne affirms that the French 
sceptre was transferred by the authority of the popes ; and, in their 
boldest enterprises, they insist, with confidence, on this signal and 
successful act of temporal jurisdiction. 

II. In the change of manners and language the patricians of Rome'’® 
were far removed from the senate of Romulus, or the palace patncians 
of Confitantine — from the free nobles of the republic, or the 
fictitious parents of the emperor. After the recovery of Italy and 
Africa by the ai-ms of Justinian, the importance and danger of those 

Not absolTxtely for the first time. On a less conspicuous tbeatre it had been 
used; in the vith and viith centuries, by the provincial bishops of Britain and Spain. 
The royal unction of Constantinople was borrowed from the Latins in the last age of 
the empire, Constantine Manasse^ mentions that of Charlemagne as a foreign, Jewish, 
incomprehensible ceremony. See Selden’s Titles of Honour, in his Works, vol. in. 
part 1 p. 234-249. 

See Eginhard, in Yita Caroli Magni, c. i. p. 9, &c., c. iii. p. 24 [ed. Schminck]. 
Childenc vras deposed — jussu, the Carlovingians were established — auctorttate, 
Pontificis llomam. Launoy, &c., pretend that these strong words are susceptible of a 
very soft interpretation. Be it so; yet Egmhard understood the world, the court, 
and the Latin language. 

For the title and powers of patrician of Rome, see Ducange (Gloss. Latin, tom. v, 
p. 149-151), Pagi (Critica, A.n. 740, No. 6-11), Muratori (Annali d’ Italia, tom. vi. 
p. 308-329), and St, Marc (Abregd Chronologique de ITtalie, tom. i. p. 379-382), Of 
these the Franciscan Pagi is the most disposed to make the patricuMei a heutenkit of 
the church, rather than of the empire. 
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remote provinces required the presence of a supreme magistrate ; 
he was indifferently styled the exarch or the patrician ; and these 
governors of K-avennaj who fill their place in the chronology of princes, 
extended their jurisdiction over the Roman city. Since the revolt of 
Italy and the loss of the Exarchate, the distress of the Romans had 
exacted some sacrifice of their independence. Yet, even in this act, 
they exercised the right of disposing of themselves ; and the decrees 
of the senate and people successively invested Charles Martel and his 
posterity with the honours of patrician of Rome. The leaders of a 
powerful nation would have disdained a servile title and subordinate 
office ; but the reign of the Greek emperors was suspended ; and, in 
the vacancy of the empire, they derived a more glorious commission 
from the pope and the republic. The Roman ambassadors presented 
these patricians with the keys of the shrine of St. Peter, as a pledge 
and symbol of sovereignty ; with a holy banner which it was their right 
and duty to unfurl in the defence of the church and city.^® In the 
time of Charles Martel and of Pepin, the interposition of the Lombard 
kingdom covered the freedom, while it threatened the safety, of 
Rome ; and the patriciate represented only the title, the service, the 
alliance, of these distant protectors. The power and policy of Charle- 
magne annihilated an enemy and imposed a master. In his first visit 
to the capital he was received with all the honours which had formerly 
been paid to the exarch, the representative of the emperor ; and these 
honours obtained some new decorations from the joy and gratitude of 
Pope Adrian the First.®® No sooner was he informed of the sudden 
approach of the monarch, than he despatched the magistrates and 
nobles of Rome to meet him, with the banner, about thirty miles from 
the city. At the distance of one mile the Flaminian Way was lined 
with the schools^ or national communities, of Greeks, Lombards, 
Saxons, &c. : the Roman youth was under arms ; and the children of a 
more tender age, with palms and olive-branches in their hands, chanted 
the praises of their great deliverer. At the aspect of the holy crosses, 
and ensigns of the saints, he dismounted from his horse, led the pro- 
cession of his nobles to the Vatican, and, as he ascended the stairs, 
devoutly kissed each step of the threshold of the apostles. In the 

The papal advocates can soften the symbolic meaning of the banner and the keys; 
but the style of ad regnum dimisimus, or direximus (Codex Carolm. epist. i. tom. m, 
pars ii. p. 76), seems to allow of no palliation or escape. In the MS. of the Vienna 
library, they read, instead of regnum, rogum, prayer or request (see Ducange) , and the 
royalty of Charles Martel is subverted by tms important correction (Catalani, m his 
Critical Prefaces, Annali d* Italia, tom xvii. p. 95-99). 

In the authentic narrative of this reception, the Liber Pontificalis observes — 
obviam lUi ejus sanctitas dingens venerabiles [venerandas] cruces, id cst signa, sicut 
mos est ad exarchum, aut patncium susoipiendum, eum cum ingenti honore suscipi 
fecit (tom m. pais i. p. 185). 
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portico, Adrian expected him at the head of his clergy : they emhracedt 
as friends and equals ; hut in their inarch to the altar, the king or 
patrician assumed the right hand of the pope. Nor was the Frank 
content with these vain and empty demonstrations of respect. In the 
twenty-six years that elapsed between the conquest of Lombardy and 
his Imperial coronation, Rome, which had been delivered by the sword, 
was sut)jcct, as his own, to the sceptre of Charlemagne. The people 
swore allegiance to his person and family : in his name money was 
coined and justice was administered ; and the election of the popes 
was examined and confirmed by his authority. Except an original 
and self-inherent claim of sovereignty, there was not any prerogative 
remaining which the title of emperor could add to the patrician of 
Rome.^*^ 

The gratitude of the Carlovingians was adequate to these obliga* 
tions, and their names are consecrated as the saviours and 
benefactors of the Roman church. Her ancient patrimony ofivimi 
of farms and houses was transformed by their bounty into ituigne'io ’ 
the temporal dominion of cities and provinces ; and the ^ 
donation of the Exarchate was the first-fruits of the conquests of 
Pepin. Astolphus with a sigh relinquished his prey ; the keys and 
the hostages of the principal cities were delivered to the French 
ambassador ; and, in his master^s name, he presented them before 
the tomb of St. Peter. The ample measure of the Exarchate might 
comprise all the provinces of Italy which had obeyed the emperor 
anS his vicegerent ; but its strict and proper limits were included in 
the territories of Ravenna, Bologna, and Ferrara: its inseparable 
dependency was the Pentapolis, which stretched along the Adriatic 
from Rimini to Ancona, and advanced into the midland country as 
far as the ridges of the Apennine. In this transaction the ambition 
and avarice of the popes has been severely condemned. Perhaps 
the humility of a Christian priest should have rejected an earthly 
kingdom, which it was not easy for him to govern without renouncing 
the virtues of his profession. Perhaps a faithful subject, or even a 

Paulus Diaconus, wlao wrote before tlio empire of Charlemagne, dosenbes Kome 
as bis subject city — ^vestroo civitatos (ad Pompeium Festum), suis addidit soeptris (de 
Motensis Ecclosice Episcopis). Some Carlovingian medals, struck at Eome, have 
engaged Le Blanc to write an elaborate, though partial, dissertation on their authonty 
at Romo, both as patneians and emporors (Amsterdam, 1692, in 4to.). 

Mosheim (Institution Hist. Eccles. p. 263) weighs this donation with fair and 
deliberate prudence. The original act has never been produced ; but the Liber Ponti- 
ficalis represents (p. 171), and the Codex Carolinus supposes, this ample gift. Both 
are contemporary records; and the latter is the more authentic, since it has been pre- 
served, not in the Papal, but the Imperial, library. 

® Between the exorbitant claims, and narrow concessions, of interest and prejudice, 
from which even Muraton (Antiquitat. tom. i. p. 63-68) is not exempt, I have been 
guided, in the limits of the Exarchate and Pontapolis, by the Dissertatio Chorographi'’!! 
Italise Medii jSSvi, tom. x. p. 160-180. 
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generous enemy, would have been less impatient to divide the spoi.£ 
of the barbarian ; and if the emperor had intrusted Stephen to solicit 
in his name the restitution of the Exarchate, I will not absolve the 
pope from the reproach of treachery and falsehood. But in the rigid 
interpretation of the laws, every one may accept, without injury, 
whatever his benefactor can bestow without injustice. The Greek 
emperor had abdicated or forfeited his right to the Exarchate ; and 
the sword of Astolphus was broken by the stronger sword of the Car- 
lovingian. It was not in the cause of the Iconoclast that Pepin had 
exposed his person and army in a double expedition beyond the Alps : 
ne possessed, and might lawfully alienate, his conquests : and to the 
importunities of the Greeks he piously replied that no human con- 
sideration should tempt him to resume the gift which he had conferred 
on the Roman pontiff for the remission of his sins and the salvation 
of his soul. The splendid donation was granted in supreme and 
absolute dominion, and the world beheld for the first time a Christian 
oishop invested with the prerogatives of a temporal prince— the 
choice of magistrates, the exercise of justice, the imposition of taxes, 
and the wealth of the palace of Ravenna. In the dissolution of the 
Lombard kingdom the inhabitants of the duchy of Spoleto sought 
a refuge from the storm, shaved their heads after the Roman fashion, 
declared themselves the servants and subjects of St. Peter, and com- 
pleted, by this voluntary surrender, the present circle of the ecclesi- 
astical state. That mysterious circle was enlarged to an indefinite 
extent by the verbal or written donation of Charlemagne,®^ who,* in 
the first transports of his victory, despoiled himself and the Greek 
emperor of the cities and islands which had formerly been annexed 
to the Exarchate. But in the cooler moments of absence and reflec- 
tion he viewed with an eye of jealousy and envy the recent greatness 
of his ecclesiastical ally. The execution of his own and his father a 
promises was respectfully eluded: the king of the Franks and Lom- 
bards asserted the inalienable rights of the empire ; and, in his life 
and death, Ravenna,®® as well as Rome, was numbered in the list of 

^ Spoletini deprecati sxint, ut eos in servitio B Petri reciperet et more Bomanorum 
tonsTirari faceret (Anastasius, p 185). Yet it may be a question whether they gave 
their own persons or their country. 

The policy and donations of Charlemagne are carefully examined by St. Maro 
(Abreg^, tom. i. p. 390-408), who has well studied the Codex Carolinus, I believe 
with him, that they were only verbal. The most ancient act of donation that pretends 
to be extant is that of the emperor Lewis the Pious (Sigomus, de Begno Italiai, 1 iv. 
Opera, tom. ii. p. 267-270). Its authenticity, or at least its integrity, are much 
questioned (Pagi, a.d. 817, No. 7, &c.; Muratori, Annali, tom. vi. p. 432, &c.; 
Dissertat. Chorographica, p. 33, 34); but I see no reasonable objection to these 
princes so freely disposing of what was not their o\yn. 

^ Charlemagne solicited and obtamed from the proprietor, Adrian I., the mosaics 
of the palace of Bavenna, for the decoration of Aix-Ia-Chapelle (Cod, Carolm. epiat. 67, 
p. 223). 
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his metropolitan cities. The sovereignty of the Exarchate melted 
away in the hands of the popes ; they found in the archbishops of 
Ravenna a dangerous and domestic rival : the nobles and people 
disdained the yoke of a priest ; and in the disorders of the times they 
could only retain the memory of an ancient claim, which, in a more 
prosperous age, they have revived and realised. 

Fraud is the resource of weakness and cunning ; and the strong, 
though ignorant, barbarian was often entangled in the net ^orgeiy of 
of sacerdotal policy. The Vatican and Lateran were an of con?tS” 
arsenal and manufacture which, according to the occa- 
sion, have produced or concealed a various collection of false or 
genuine, of corrupt or suspicious acts, as they tended to promote 
the interest of the Roman church. Before the end of the eighth 
century some apostolical scribe, perhaps the notorious Isidore, com- 
posed the decretals and the donation of Constantine, the two magic 
pillars of the spiritual and temporal monarchy of the popes. This 
memorable donation was introduced to the world by an epistle of 
Adrian the First, who exhorts Charlemagne to imitate the liberality 
and revive the name of the great Constantine According to the 
legend, the first of the Christian emperors was healed of the leprosy, 
and purified in the waters of baptism, by St. Silvester, the Roman 
bishop ; and never was physician more gloriously recompensed. His 
royal proselyte withdrew from the seat and patrimony of St. Peter ; 
declared his resolution of founding a new capital in the East ; and 
resigned to the popes the free and perpetual sovereignty of Rome, 
Italy, and the provinces of the West.^® This fiction was productive 
of the most beneficial effects. The Greek princes were convicted of 
the guilt of usurpation ; and the revolt of Gregory was the claim of 
his lawful inheritance. The popes were delivered from their debt of 
gratitude ; and the nominal gifts of the Carlovingians were no more 
than the just and irrevocable restitution of a scanty portion of the 

^ The popes often complain of the usurpations of Leo of Ravenna (Codex CaroHn. 
epist. 51, 52, 53, p. 200-205), Si co^us St Andre© germani St, Petn hie humasset, 
nequaquam nos Komani pontifices sic subjugassent (Agnellus, Liber Pontificalifi, in 
Senptores Rerum Ital. tom. ii. pars i. p. 107). 

Piissimo Constantmo magno, per ejus largitatem S R. Ecclesia elevata et oxaltata 
est, et potestatem in his He&pen© partibus largiri dignatus est. . . . Quia ecce novus 
Constantmus his temporibus, &c. (Codex Caroliu. opist. 49, m tom. iii. part, ii. 
p 195;. Pagi (Cntica, ad. 324, No. 16) ascribes them to an impostor of tho 
viiith century, who borrowed the name of St. Isidores his humble title of Fcccator 
was Ignorantly, but aptly, turned into Mercator; his merchandise was indeed profitable, 
and a few sheets of paper were sold for much wealth and power 

Fabriems (Biblioth. Gr©c. tom. vi p. 4-7) has enumerated the several editions 
of this Act, in Greek and Latin. The copy which Laurontius Valla recites and 
refutes appears to be taken either from the spurious Acts of St. Silvester or from 
Gratian’s Decree, to which, according to him and others, it has been surreptitiously 
tacxed. 

VOL. VI. K 
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ecclesiastical state. The sovereignty of Rome no longer depended 
on the choice of a fickle people ; and the successors of St. Peter and 
Constantine were invested with the purple and prerogatives of the 
Caesars. So deep was the ignorance and credulity of the times that 
the most absurd of fables was received with equal reverence in Greece 
and in France, and is still enrolled among the decrees of the canon 
law.*^® The emperors and the Romans were incapable of discerning 
a forgery that subverted their rights and freedom; and the only 
opposition proceeded from a Sabine monastery, which in the beginning 
of the twelfth century disputed the truth and validity of the donation 
of Constantine.'^^ In the revival of letters and liberty this fictitious 
deed was transpierced by the pen of Laurentius Valla, the pen of an 
eloquent critic and a Roman patriot.*^® His contemporaries of the 
fifteenth century were astonished at his sacrilegious boldness; yet 
such is the silent and irresistible progress of reason, that before the 
end of the next age the fable was rejected by the contempt of 
historians"® and poets, and the tacit or modest censure of the 
advocates of the Roman church.'^^ The popes themselves have in- 
dulged a smile at the credulity of the vulgar ; but a false and 

In tlie year 1059 it was believed (was it believed 2) by Pope Leo IX., Cardinal 
Peter Damianiis, &c. Muratori places (Ajinah d' Italia, tom. ix. p 23, 24) the ficti- 
tious donations of Lewis the Pious, the Othos, &o , de Donatione Constantini. See a 
Dissertation of Natalis Alexander, seculum iv. diss. 25, p. 335-350 

See a large account of the controversy (ad 1105), which arose from a private 
lawsuit, in the Chromcon Farsense (Scnpt Rerum Italicarum, tom. ii pars ii p. 
637, &c ), a copious extract from the archives of that Benedictine abbey. They weie 
formerly accessible to cunous foreigners (Le Blanc and MabiUon), and would have 
enriched the first volume of the Histona Monastica Italise of Qmrim. But they are 
now impnsoned (Muratori, Soriptores R. I. tom. u pars li. p 269) by the timid policy 
of the court of Rome, and the future cardmal yielded to the voice of authority and 
the whispers of ambition (Qmrim, Comment pars ii. p. 123-136). 

I have read in the coUection of Schardius (de Potestate Imperiali Ecclesiastica, 
p. 734-780) this animated discourse, which was composed by the author A n 1440, 
SIX years after the flight of Pope Eugenius IV. It is a most vehement party pamphlet; 
Valla justifies and ammates the revolt of the Romans, and would even approve the 
use of a dagger against their sacerdotal tyrant. Such a critic might expect the perse- 
cution of the clergy; yet he made his peace, and is buned m the Lateran (Bayle, 
Dictionnaire Critique, Valla, Vossms, de Historicis Latims, p 580). 

See Gmcciardini, a servant of the popes, in that long and valuable digression, 
which has resumed its place in the last edition, correctly published from the author’^s 
MS., and prmted in four volumes in quarto, under the name of Friburgo, 1775 (Istona 
d' Italia, tom, i. p. 385-395). 

7^ The Paladin Astolpho found it in the moon, among the things that were lost 
upon earth (Orlando Funoso, xxxiv. 80). 

Di vari fiori ad un gran monte passa, 

Ch* ebbe gih buono odore, or puzza forte: 

Questo era il done (se pero dir lece) 

Che Costantino si buon Silvestro fece. 

Yet this incomparable poem has been approved by a bull of Leo X. 

73 See Baromus, a.d. 324, No. 117-123; ajo. 1191, No. 51, &c. The cardmal wishers 
bo suppose that Rome was offered by Constantine, and refused by Silvester. The act 
of donation he considers, strangely enough, as a forgery of the Greeks, 

7* iBoronius n’en dit guk’es centre; encore en a-t-il trop dit, et Ton vouloit 
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obsolete title still sanctifies their reign ; and by the same fortune 
which has attended the decretals and the Sibylline oracles, the edifice 
has subsisted after the foundations have been undermined. 

While the popes established in Italy their freedom and dominion, 
the images, the first cause of their revolt, were restored in Restoration 
the Eastern empire.'^'^ Under the reign of Constantine the fheEcft by 
Fifth, the union of civil and ecclesiastical power had over- 
thrown the tree, without extirpating the root, of supersti- 
tion. The idols, for such they were now held, were secretly 
cherished by the order and the sex most prone to devotion ; and the 
fond alliance of the monks and females obtained a final victory over 
the reason and authority of man. Leo the Fourth maintained with 
less rigour the religion of his father and grandfather ; but his wife, 
the fair and ambitious Irene, had imbibed the zeal of the Athenians, 
the heirs of the idolatry, rather than the philosophy, of their ancestors. 
During the life of her husband these sentiments were inflamed by 
danger and dissimulation, and she could only labour to protect and 
promote some favourite monks whom she drew from their caverns 
and seated on the metropolitan thrones of the East. But as soon as 
she reigned in her own name and that of her son, Irene more seri- 
ously undertook the ruin of the Iconoclasts ; and the first step of her 
future persecution was a general edict for liberty of conscience. In 
the restoration of the monks a thousand images were exposed to the 
public veneration ; a thousand legends were invented of their sufferings 
and miracles. By the opportunities of death or removal the episcopal 
seats were judiciously filled ; the most eager competitors for earthly 
or celestial favour anticipated and flattered the judgment of their 
sovereign ; and the promotion of her secretary Tarasius gave Irene 
the patriarch of Constantinople, and the command of the Oriental 
church. But the decrees of a general council could only be repealed 
by a similar assembly the Iconoclasts whom she convened were 
bold in possession, and averse to debate ; and the feeble voice of 

moi (Cat diml du Porron\ qux Tompdchai, censuror cette pai'tio de son Histoiro J’en 
devisai un jour aveo le Pape, et il ne me rdpondit autre chose che volete^ i Canonioi 

la tengono,” il le disoit en nant (Perroniana, p. 77). 

^ The remaining history of images, from Irene to Tlioodora, is collected for the 
Catholics by Baromus and Pagi (a.I). 780-840), Natalis Alexander (Hist N. T seou- 
liim viii ; Panopha advex*sus Hacreticos, p. 118-178), and Bupin (Hibhoth Koclcs. 
tom. VI p. 136-154), for the Protestants, by Spanhuim (Hist. Imag. p 305-039), Bas- 
nage (Hist, do TEglise, tom. i, p. 550-572; tom. ii p. 1362-1385), and Moshoim 
(Institut Hist. Eocles secul. viii, ot ix. ). The Protestants, except Moshoim, are 
soured with controversy, but the Catholics, except Dupin, are inilaraod by the fury 
and superstition of the monks; and even Le Beau (Hist, du Bas Empire), a gentleman 
and a scholar, is infected by the odious contagion. 

See the Acts, in Greek and Latin, of the second Council of Nice, with a number 
of relative pieces, m the viiith volume of the Councils, p 645-1 GOO. A faithful ver- 
sion, with some critical notes, would provoke, in diffeiont readers, a sigh or a sxnilo. 

M 2 
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the bishops was re-echoed by the more formidable clamour of the 
soldiers and people of Constantinople. The delay and intrigues of 
vrith ^ separation of the disaffected troops, and the 

general choice of Nice for a second orthodox synod, removed these 
iind of Nice, obstacles ; and the episcopal conscience was again, after the 
Sept 24- Greek fashion, in the hands of the prince. No more than 
eighteen days were allowed for the consummation of this im- 
portant work : the Iconoclasts appeared, not as judges, but as criminals 
or penitents : the scene was decorated by the legates of Pope Adrian 
and the Eastern patriarchs ; the decrees were framed by the president 
Tarasius, and ratified by the acclamations and subscriptions of three 
hundred and fifty bishops. They unanimously pronounced that the 
worship of images is agreeable to Scripture and reason, to the fathers 
and councils of the church : but they hesitate whether that worship 
be relative or direct ; whether the Godhead and the figure of Christ 
be entitled to the same mode of adoration. Of this second Nicene 
council the acts are still extant ; a curious monument of superstition 
and ignorance, of falsehood and folly. I shall only notice the judg- 
ment of the bishops, on the comparative merit of image-worship and 
morality. A monk had concluded a truce with the daemon of forni- 
cation, on condition of interrupting his daily prayers to a picture that 
hung in his cell. His scruples prompted him to consult the abbot. 
“ Rather than abstain from adoring Christ and his Mother in their 
“ holy images, it would be better for you,” replied the casuist, to 
“ enter every brothel, and visit every prostitute, in the city.” For 
Final esta- the honour of orthodoxy, at least the orthodoxy of the 
Roman church, it is somewhat unfortunate that the two 
Theffia^^ princes who convened the two councils of Nice are both 
A.D 842. stained with the blood of their sons. The second of these 
assemblies was approved and rigorously executed by the despotism of 
Irene, and she refused her adversaries the toleration which at first 
she had granted to her friends. During the five succeeding reigns, a 
period of thirty-eight years, the contest was maintained with unabated 
rage and various success between the worshippers and the breakers of 
the images ; but I am not inclined to pursue with minute diligence 

TLe pope’s legates were casual messengers, two priests without any special com- 
mission, and who were disavowed on their return. Some vagabond monks were per- 
suaded by the Catholics to represent the Oriental patriarchs This curious anecdote 
is revealed by Theodore Studites (Epist. i. 38, in Sirmond. Opp tom. v. p. 13l9j, one 
of the warmest Iconoclasts of the age. 

ffot fih iv us o (An utriX^i^s, n *ive6 vi 

rov nfMtv xeu S-th *lt](rovv X^terrh (£tr» rns i^s etifrou (Anr^os iv tUon. These 
Visits could not be innocent, since the Aeti(Am sto^vucas (the daemon of fornication) 
iitaXtflbU 31 abrh etv xi» 4 4 . AturS &0 ActlO iv, p, 901; ActlO V 

p. 1031. 
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the repetition of the same events. Nicephorus allowed a general 
liberty of speech and practice , and the only virtue of his reign is 
accused by the monks as the cause of his temporal and eternal perdi- 
tion. Superstition and weakness formed the character of Michael the 
First, but the saints and images were incapable of supporting their 
votary on the throne. In the purple, Leo the Fifth asserted the 
name and religion of an Armenian ; and the idols, with their sedi- 
tious adherents, were condemned to a second exile. Their applause 
would have sanctified the murder of an impious tyrant, but his 
assassin and successor, the second Michael, was tainted from his birth 
with the Phrygian heresies : he attempted to mediate between the con- 
tending parties ; and the intractable spirit of the Catholics insensibly 
cast him into the opposite scale. His moderation was guarded by 
timidity; but his son Theophilus, alike ignorant of fear and pity, 
was the last and most cruel of the Iconoclasts. The enthusiasm of the 
times ran strongly against them; and the emperors, who stemmed 
the torrent, were exasperated and punished by the public hatred. 
After the death of Theophilus the final victory of the images was 
achieved by a second female, his widow Theodora, whom he left the 
guardian of the empire. Her measures were bold and decisive. The 
fiction of a tardy repentance absolved the fame and the soul of her 
deceased husband ; the sentence of the Iconoclast patriarch was com- 
muted from the loss of his eyes to a whipping of two hundred lashes : 
the bishops trembled, the monks shouted, and the festival of ortho- 
doxy preserves the annual memory of the triumph of the images. A 
single question yet remained, whether they arc endowed with any 
proper and inherent sanctity ; it was agitated by the Greeks of the 
eleventh century ; and as this opinion has the strongest recom- 
mendation of absurdity, I am surprised that it was not more explicitly 
decided in the affirmative. In the West Pope Adrian the First 
accepted and announced the decrees of the Nicene assembly, which is 
now revered by the Catholics as the seventh in rank of the general 
councils. Rome and Italy were docile to the voice of their father; 
but the greatest part of the Latin Christians were far 
behind in the race of superstition. The churches of France, of Franks 

^ .-in andof Chailo- 

Germany, England, and Spain steered a middle course ^ 
between the adoration and the destruction of images, which 
they admitted into their temples, not as objects of worship, but as 
lively and useful memorials of faith and history. An angry book of 
controversy was composed and published in the name of Charle- 


Sec an account of this controversy in the Alexias of Anna Comnena (1, v. p. 13? 
fed. Par. ; c. 2, p. 229, ed. Bonn]) and Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Kcoles* p. 371, 
J72). 
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magne : under his authority a synod of three hundred bishops was 

assembled at Frankfort : they blamed the fury of the Iconoclasts, but 
they pronounced a more severe censure against the superstition of the 
Greeks, and the decrees of their pretended council, which was long 
despised by the barbarians of the West.®^ Among them the worship 
of images advanced with a silent and insensible progress ; but a large 
atonement is made for their hesitation and delay by the gross idolatry 
of the ages which precede the reformation, and of the countries, both 
in Europe and America, which are still immersed in the gloom of 
superstition. 

It was after the Nicene synod, and under the reign of the pious 
Final separa- Irene, that the popes consummated the separation of Rome 
popes Italy, by the translation of the empire to the less ortho- 

dox Charlemagne. They were compelled to choose be- 

^74-800 tween the rival nations : religion was not the sole motive 
of their choice ; and while they dissembled the failings of their 
friends, they beheld, with reluctance and suspicion, the Catholic 
virtues of their foes. The difference of language and manners had 
perpetuated the enmity of the two capitals ; and they w^ere alienated 
from each other by the hostile opposition of seventy years. In that 
schism the Romans had tasted of freedom, and the popes of sove- 
reignty : their submission would have exposed them to the revenge 
of a jealous tyrant ; and the revolution of Italy had betrayed the 
impotence, as w^ell as the tyranny, of the Byzantine court. The 
Greek emperors had restored the images, but they had not restored 
the Calabrian estates®^ and the Illyrian diocese,®® which the Icono- 


The Libn Carolini (Spanheim, p. 443-529), composed xn the palace or winter- 
quarters of Charlemagne, at 'W’oi’ms, a d 790, and sent by Engebert to Pope 
Adrian I,, who answered them by a gx*andis et verbosa epistola (Concil. tom viii. 
p. 1553). The Carolines propose 120 objections agamst the Nicene synod, and such 
words as these are the flowers of their rhetoric— Dementiam .... pnscse Gentilitatis 
obsoletum errorem .... argumenta insamssima et absurdissima .... derisione dignas 
neenias, &c. &c. 

The assemblies of Charlemagne were political as well as ecclesiastical, and the 
three hundred members (Nat. Alexander, sect viii. p. 53) who sat and voted at 
Franhforfc must mclude not only the bishops, but the abbots, and even the principal 
laymen. 

^ Qui supra sanctissima patres nostri (episcopi et sacerdotes) ommmodts servitium et 
adorationem imaginumrenuentes contempserunt, atque congr^ntientes condemnaverunt 
(Concil. tom. ix p 101 ; Canon ii Franckfurd). A polemic must be hard-hearted 
indeed who does not pity the efforts of Baronius, Pagi, Alexander, Maimbourg, &o., 
to elude this unlucky sentence. 

® Theophanes (p 343 [tom. i p. 631, ed. Bonn]) specifies those of Sicily and Cala- 
bria, which yielded an annual rent of three talents and a half of gold (perhaps 7000/ 
sterling). Liutprand more pompously enumerates the patrimomes of the Roman 
church in Greece, Judaea, Persia, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Egypt, and Libya, which 
were detained by the inj’ustico of the Greek emperor (Legat, ad Nicephorum, in 
Sciipt, Rerum Italicarum, tom. ii pars i. p. 481). 

^ The great diocese of the Eastern Illyiicum, with Apulia, Calabria, and Sicilj? 
(Thomassin, Discipline de FEglise, tom. i. p 145) By the confession of the Greeks 
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clasts had torn away from the successors of St. Peter ; and Pope 
Adrian threatens them with a sentence of excommunication unless 
they speedily abjure this practical heresy.®’’^ The Greeks were now 
orthodox ; but their religion might he tainted by the breath of the 
reigning monarch : the Franks were now contumacious ; but a dis- 
cerning eye might discern their approaching conversion, from the use, 
to the adoration, of images. The name of Charlemagne was stained 
by the polemic acrimony of his scribes ; but the conqueror himself 
conformed, with the temper of a statesman, to the various practice of 
France and Italy. In his four pilgrimages or visits to the Vatican 
he embraced the popes in the communion of friendship and piety; 
knelt before the tomb, and consequently before the image, of the 
apostle ; and joined, without scruple, in all the prayers and processions 
of the Roman liturgy. Would prudence or gratitude allow the 
pontiffs to renounce their benefactor ? Had they a right to alienate 
his gift of the Exarchate ? Had they power to abolish his govern- 
ment of Rome? The title of patrician was below the merit and 
greatness of Charlemagne ; and it was only by reviving the Western 
empire that they could pay their obligations or secure their establish- 
ment. By this decisive measure they would finally eradicate the 
claims of the Greeks : from the debasement of a provincial town, the 
majesty of Rome would be restored ; the Latin Christians would be 
united, under a supreme head, in their ancient metropolis ; and the 
conquerors of the West would receive their crown fi’om the successors 
of St Peter. The Roman church would acquire a zealous and 
respectable advocate; and, under the shadow of the Carlovingian 
power, the bishop might exercise, with honour and safety, the govern- 
ment of the city.®® 

Before the ruin of Paganism in Rome the competition for a wealthy 
bishopric had often been productive of tumult and bloodshed. The 
people was less numerous, but the times were more savage, the prize 

the patriarch of Constantinople had detached from Rome the metropolitans of Thossa- 
lomca, Athens, Corinth, Nicopolis, and Patree (Luc. Ilolsten. Qoograph. Sacra, p. 2‘J)j 
and his spiritual conquests extended to Naples and Amalfi (Oiannone, Istona Civilo 
di Napoli, tom. i p 517-524; Pagi, a.d. 730, No. 11). 

In hoc ostenditur, quia ex uno capitulo ab errore roversis, m aliis duobus, in 
eodeyn (was it the same'^ permaneant errore . . . . de diocesi S. R. E. sou do pain* 
momiB iterum mcrepantes commonemus, ut si ea restituoro noluorit horoticum oum 
pro hujusmodi errore perseveiantia decernomus (Epiat. Hadnan Papoo ad Oarolum 
Magnum, m Concil tom. vui. p 1598), to which ho adds a reason most directly 
opposite to his conduct, that he preferred the salvation of souls and rule of faith to 
the goods of this transitory world. 

88 Fontanmi considers the emperors as no more than the advocates of the church 
(advocatus et defensor S. R. E. See Ducango, Gloss. X.(at tom. i. p, 07 ). His anta-* 
gonist Muratori reduces the popes to be no more than the exarchs of the ompei’or. 
In the more equitable view of Mosheim (Institut, Hist Eceles. p. 284, 205), they 
held Rome under the empire as the most honourable siiecies of fief or benefiee— 
premuntur nocte caligmosfil 
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more important, and the cshair of St. Peter was fiercely disputed by 
coionatioa the leading ecclesiastics who aspired to the rank of sove- 
reign. The reign of Adrian the First surpasses the mea- 
Sme and^of suro of past 0? Succeeding ages ; the walls of Rome, the 
sacred patrimony, the ruin of the Lombards, and the friend- 
Dec 25 gi^Lip Qf Charlemagne, were the trophies of his fame : he secretly 

edified the throne of his successors, and displayed in a narrow space 
the virtues of a great prince. His memory was revered ; but in the 
next election, a priest of the Lateran, Leo the Third, was preferred 
to the nephew and the favourite of Adrian, whom he had promoted 
to the first dignities of the church. Their acquiescence or repentance 
disguised, above four years, the blackest intention of revenge, till the 
day of a procession, when a fiirious band of conspirators dispersed the 
unarmed multitude, and assaulted with blows and wounds the sacred 
person of the pope. But their enterprise on his life or liberty was dis- 
appointed, perhaps by their own confusion and remorse. Leo was 
left for dead on the ground : on his revival from the swoon, the effect 
of his loss of blood, he recovered his speech and sight; and this 
natural event was improved to the miraculous restoration of his eyes 
and tongue, of which he had been deprived, twice deprived, by the 
knife of the assassins.®^ From his prison he escaped to the Vatican ; 
the duke of Spoleto hastened to his rescue, Charlemagne sympathised 
in his injury, and in his camp of Paderborn in Westphalia accepted, 
or solicited, a visit from the Roman pontiff. Leo repassed the Alps 
with a commission of counts and bishops, the guards of his safety and 
the judges of his innocence ; and it was not without reluctance that 
the conqueror of the Saxons delayed till the ensuing year the personal 
discharge of this pious oflSce. In his fourth and last pilgrimage he 
was received at Rome with the due honours of king and patrician : 

His merits and hopes are summed up m an epitaph of thirty-eight verses, of 
which Charlemagne declares himself the author (Concil. tom vm. p 520). 

Post patrem lacrymans Carolus hajc carmma scripsi. 

Tu mihi dulcis amor, te modo plango pater . . . 

Nomina jungo simul tituhs, clarissime, nostia 

Adrianus, Carolus, rex ego, tuque pater. 

The poetry might be supplied by Alcum; but the tears, the most glorious tribute, 
can only belong to Charlemagne. 

^ Every new pope is admonished — ''Sancte Pater, non videbis annos Petri,” 
twenty-five years. On the whole senes the average is about eight years — a short hope 
for an ambitious cardinal. 

The assurance of Anastasius (tom id pars i. p. 197, 198) is supported by the 
credulity of some French annahsts; but Egmhard, and other writers of the same age, 
are more nitural and sincere. Unus ei oculus paululum est laesus," says John the 
deacon of Naples (Vit. Episcop. Napol. m Senptores Muratori, tom i. pars n. p. 
312). Theodolphus, a contemporary bishop of Orleans, observes with prudence (1. hi 
oarm. 3). — 

Reddita sunt? mirum est: mirum est auferre nequisse. 

E«t tamen m dubio, hmc mirer an inde magis. 
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Leo was permitted to purge himself by oath of the crimes imputed to 
his charge : his enemies were silenced, and the sacrilegious attempt 
against his life was punished by the mild and insufficient penalty of 
exile. On the festival of Christmas, the last year of the eighth cen- 
tury, Charlemagne appeared in the church of St. Peter ; and, to 
gratify the vanity of Rome, he had exchanged the simple dress of his 
country for the habit of a patrician.®^ After the celebration of the 
holy mysteries, Leo suddenly placed a precious crown on his head,®"* 
and the dome resounded with the acclamations of the people, “ Long 
‘‘ life and victory to Charles, the most pious Augustus, crowned by 
God the great and pacific emperor of the Romans The head 
and body of Charlemagne were consecrated by the royal unction : 
after the example of the Caesars, he was saluted or adored by the 
pontiff : his coronation oath represents a promise to maintain the faith 
and privileges of the church ; and the first-fruits were paid in his 
rich offerings to the shrine of the apostle. In his familiar conversa- 
tion the emperor protested his ignorance of the intentions of Leo, 
which he would have disappointed by his absence on that memorable 
day. But the preparations of the ceremony must have disclosed the 
secret ; and the journey of Charlemagne reveals his knowledge and 
expectation; he had acknowledged that the Imperial title was the 
object of his ambition, and a Roman synod had pronounced that it 
was the only adequate rew'ard of his merit and services.®^ 

The appellation of great has been often bestowed, and sometimes 
deserved, but Charlemagne is the only prince in whose 
favour the title has been indissolubly blended with the 
name. That name, with the addition of samt, is inserted maKiiV, 
in the Roman calendar ; and the saint, by a rare felicity, * 

is crowned with the praises of the historians and philosophers of an 
enlightened age.®^ His real merit is doubtless enhanced by the bar- 


Twice, at the req.uest of Adrian, and Leo, lio appeared at Romo — tiiuicil 
et ehlamyde amictus, et calceamentis quoque Romano moro formatiB. Egmhard (c. 
xxm. p. 109-113) describes, like Suetonius, tbe simplicity of liw droHS, ho popular iu 
the nation, that, when Charles the Bald returned to Franco in a foreign habit, tlio 
patriotic dogs barked at the apostate (Qaillard, Vie de Charlemagne, tom iv, p 

See Anastasuis (p 199) and Egmhard (c xxvui p 124-128). Tlio unetdon ih 
mentioned by Theophanes (p. 399 [tom. i. p. 733, ed. Bonn]), tho oath hy Sigoimm 
(from the Ordo Roman us), and the pope’s adoiation, moio autiquorum prmcipum, by 
the Annales Bertimani (Script Muratoi tom. ii pars n p. ,505 ). 

^ This great event of tho tianslation or restoration of tho empire is rtdated imd 
discussed by Natalis Alexander (socul. ix. dissert, i. p :i9l)-397), Pagx (tom iu. p. 
418), Muratori (Annalx dTtalia, tom.vi. p, .339-352), Sigomus (do h’oguo ltalk‘, 1. iv. 
Opp tom. li. p 247-251), Spanheua (do ficta Translationo Imperii), Oiaxmono (fcom. 
1 . p 395-405), St. Marc (Abregd Chronologique, toin i. p. 4.38-450), GaiUtU'd (Jlist, 
de Charlemagne, tom. li. p. 386-446). Almost all these moderns have some religious 
or national bias. 

By Mably (Observations sur I’Histoire de France), Voltaire (Ilistoiro Qdntolo) 
Robertson (History of Charles V ), and Montesquieu (Esprit dos I^oix, L xxxi. c, 18). In 
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barism of tue nation and the times from which he emerged : but 
the apparent magnitude of an object is likewise enlarged by an 
miec[ual comparison ; and the ruins of Palmyra derive a casual 
splendour from the nakedness of the surrounding desert. Without 
injustice to his fame, I may discern some blemishes in the sanctity 
and greatness of the restorer of the Western empire. Of his moral 
virtues, chastity is not the most conspicuous but the public happi- 
ness could not be materially injured by his nine wives or concubines, 
the various indulgence of meaner or more transient amours, the mul- 
titude of his bastards whom he bestowed on the church, and the long 
celibacy and licentious manners of his daughters,®^ whom the father 
was suspected of loving with too fond a passion.®" I shall be scarcely 
permitted to accuse the ambition of a conqueror ; but in a day of 
equal retribution, the sons of his brother Carloman, the Merovingian 
princes of Aquitain, and the four thousand five hundred Saxons who 
were beheaded on the same spot, would have something to allege 
against the justice and humanity of Charlemagne. His treatment of 
the vanquished Saxons was an abuse of the right of conquest ; his 
laws were not less sanguinary than his arms, and, in the discussion of 
his motives, whatever is subtracted from bigotry must be imputed to 
temper. The sedentary reader is amazed by his incessant activity of 
mind and body ; and his subjects and enemies were not less astonished 
at his sudden presence at the moment when they believed him at the 
most distant extremity of the empire ; neither peace nor war, nor 
summer nor winter, were a season of repose ; and our fancy cannot 
easily reconcile the annals of his reign with the geography of his ex- 


the year 1782 M Gaillard publislied his Histoire de Charlemagne (in 4 vols. in 
12mo.), which I have freely and profitably used. The author is a man of sense and 
humamty, and his work is labouied with mdustry and elegance. But I have likewise 
examined the ongmal monuments of the reigns of Pepin and Charlemagne, in the fifth 
volume of the Historians of France. 

The vision of Weltm, composed by a monk eleven yeais after the death of 
Chai'lemagne, shows him in purgatory, with a vulture, who is perpetually gnawing the 
guilty member, while the rest of his body, the emblem of his virtues, is sound and 
perfect (see Gaillard, tom ii p. 317-3C0). 

^ The marl lage of Eginhard with Imma, daughter of Charlemagne, is, in my opinion, 
sufficiently refuted by the proh urn and suspicio that sullied these fair damsels, without 
exceptmg his own wife (c. xix p. 98-100, cum Notis Schmmeke). The husband must 
have been too strong for the historian 

Besides the massacres and transmigrations, the pain of death was pronounced 
agamst the following crimes — 1. The refusal of baptism. 2. The false pretence of 
baptism. 3. A relapse to idolatry 4. The murder of a priest or bishop. 5. Human 
sacrifices. 6 Eatmg meat m Lent. But every crime might be expiated by baptism 
or penance (Gaillard, tom u p 241-247), and the Christian Saxons became the 
fiiends and equals of the Franks (Struv. Corpus Hist Germamcas, p. 133) 


" This charge of incest, as Mr Hallam “mamisinterpreted passage of Eginhard.* 
justly observes, seems to have oiiginated Hallam*s Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 16 . — M 
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peditioiis.^ But this activity was a national, rather than a personal 
virtue : the vagrant life of a Frank was spent in the chase, in pilgrim- 
age, in military adventures ; and the journeys of Charlemagne were 
distinguished only by a more numerous train and a more important 
purpose. His military renown must be tried by the scrutiny of his 
troops, his enemies, and his actions. Alexander conquered with the 
arms of Philip, but the two heroes who preceded Charlemagne be- 
queathed him their name, their examples, and the companions of their 
victories. At the head of his veteran and superior armies he op- 
pressed the savage or degenerate nations, who were incapable of con- 
federating for their common safety; nor did he ever encounter an 
equal antagonist in numbers, m discipline, or in arms. The science 
of war has been lost and revived 's^ith the arts of peace; but Iris 
campaigns are not illustrated by any siege or battle of singular diffi- 
culty and success ; and he might behold with envy the Saracen 
trophies of his grandfather. After his Spanish expedition his rear- 
guard was defeated in the Pyrensean mountains ; and the soldiers, 
whose situation was irretrievable, and whose valour was useless, might 
accuse, with their last breath, the want of skill or caution of their 
general.'^® I touch with reverence the laws of Charlemagne, so highly 
applauded by a respectable judge. They compose not a system, but 
a series, of occasional and minute edicts, for the correction of abuses, 
the reformation of manners, the economy of his farms, the care of his 
poultry, and even the sale of his eggs. He wiohed to improve tlie 
laws and the character of the Franks ; and his attempts, however 
feeble and imperfect, arc deserving of praise : the inveterate evils of the 
times were suspended or mollified by his government but in his 
institutions I can seldom discover the general views and the immortal 
spirit of a legislator, who survives himself for the benefit of posterity. 
The union and stability of bis empii-e depended on the life of a singlt*. 

^ lu this action the famous Kutlaud, Rolando, Orlando, wa« Hlam— c(»m ootnidu* 
ribus alus See the truth m Egmhard (c. 0, p. 51-50), and the fablo in an iiiKoniouw 
Supplement of M. Gaillard (tom in p. 474). Tho Spaniards aro too proud of a 
victory which history ascribes to the Gascons,*' and roinanco to tho Saracons. 

Yet Schmidt, from tlio best authorities, roprosentH tho interior diHor<h*rH am*' 
oppiession of his reign (Hist des Allcmands, tom. ii, 45- U>), 


^ M. Gmzot (Coursd’IIistoire Moderne, 
p. 270, 275) has compiled bhe following 
statement of Charlemagne's military cam- 
paigns. — 

1 against the Aquitanians. 

18 — the Saxons. 

5 — the Lombards. 

7 — the Arabs in Spam. 

1 — the Thunngians. 

4 — the Avars 

3 — the Bietons. 


1 against the Bavaria uh. 

4 — tho Slaves beyond the Kit 

5 — tho Saiacens in lUly. 

3 — tho Datu'S. 

2 — tho (* rooks. 

53 total.— M. 

** In fad., it was a suddon onset of the 
ibwoons, nssistod hy tho Hasipio inoun 
taineox s, and j » >HHihly a few K a varroari, M 
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man : he imitated the dangerous practice of dividing his kingdoms 
among his sons ; and, after his numerous diets, the whole constitution 
was left to fluctuate between the disorders of anarchy and despotism. 
His esteem for the piety and knowledge of the clergy tempted him to 
intrust that aspiring order with temporal dominion and civil jurisdic- 
tion ; and his son Lewis, when he was stripped and degraded by the 
bishops, might accuse, in some measure, the imprudence of his father. 
His laws enforced the imposition of tithes, because the daemons had 
proclaimed in the air that the default of payment had been the cause 
of the last scarcity.^ The literary merits of Charlemagne are 
attested by the foundation of schools, the introduction of arts, the 
works which were published in his name, and his familiar connection 
with the subjects and strangers whom he invited to his court to 
educate both the prince and people. His own studies were tardy, 
laborious, and imperfect ; if he spoke Latin, and understood Greek, 
he derived the rudiments of knowledge ifrom conversation, rather 
than from books; and, in his mature age, the emperor strove to 
acquire the practice of writing, which every peasant now learns in his 
infancy.^®® The grammar and logic, the music and astronomy, of 
the times were only cultivated as the handmaids of superstition ; but 
the curiosity of the human mind must ultimately tend to its improve- 
ment, and the encouragement of learning reflects the purest and most 
pleasing lustre on the character of Charlemagne.^®^ The dignity of 
his person,^ the length of his reign, the prosperity of his arms, the 
vigour of his government, and the reverence of distant nations, distin- 


Omnis Romo ex STia proprietate legitimam decimain ad ecclesiam conferat. Ex- 
penmento enim didicimus, m anno, quo ilia valida fames irrepsit, ebnllire vacuas 
annonas k dsemonibus devoratas, et voces exprobiationis auditas. Sucb is the decree 
and assertion of the great Council of Frankfort (Canon xxv. tom. ix. p. 105). Both 
Selden (Hi&t. of Tithes; Works, vol. lii. part n. p 1146) and Montesquieu (Espnt des 
Loix, 1. xxxi. c. 12) represent Charlemagne as the first legal author of tithes Such 
obligations have country gentlemen to his memory » 

w-J Eginhard (c 25, p. 119) clearly a£&rms, tentabat et scnbeie . sed parum pros- 
peie successit labor prseposterus et sero mchoatus The modems have pei verted and 
corrected this obvious meamng, and the title of M. Gaillard’s Dissertation (tom. m. 
p. 247-260) betrays his partiality ** 

See Gaillard, tom m. p 138-176, and Schmidt, tom. u p 121-129. 

M. Gaillard (tom m p 372) fixes the true stature of Charlemagne (see a Dis- 
sertation of Marquard Freher ad calcem Egmhard p 220, &c.) at five feet nine mches 
of French, about six feet one inch and a fourth English, measure The iximance- 
wnters have increased it to eight feet, and the giant was endowed with matchless 
stiength and appetite at a single stroke of his good sword Joyense, he cut asunder a 
horseman and his horse, at a smgle repast he devoured a goose, two fowls, a quarter 
of mutton, &c. 

® This point has been contested ; but Quarterly Review, vol. xlviii. p. 451 . 
Mr Hallam and Monsieur Sismondi con- Fleury, 1 may add, quotes from Mabillon 
cur with Gibbon. See Middle Ages, vol. a remarkable evidence that Charlemagne 
ill. p, 287, 10th ed. ; Histoire des Fian- ** had a mai'k to himself, like an honest 
9 ais, tom. ii p. 318. The sensible ob- ** plain-dealing man.’' Ibid. — ^M. 
servations of the latter ai*e quoted in the 
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guish him from the royal crowd ; and Europe dates a new sera from 
his restoration of the Western empire. 

That empire was not unworthy of its title/ and some of the 
fairest kingdoms of Europe were the patrimony or conquest 
of a prince who reigned at the same time in France, Spain, 

Italy, Germany, and Hungary.^®® I. The Roman province 
of Gaul had been transformed into the name and monarchy of 
France : but, in the decay of the Merovingian line, its limits were 
contracted by the independence of the Britons and the revolt of 
Aquitain, Charlemagne pursued and confined the Britons on the 
shores of the ocean ; and that ferocious tribe, whose origin and lan- 
guage are so different from the French, was chastised by the im- 
position of tribute, hostages, and peace. After a long and evasive 
contest, the rebellion of the dukes of Aquitain was punished by the 
forfeiture of their province, their liberty, and their lives. Harsh and 
rigorous would have been such treatment of ambitious governors, 
who had too faithfully copied the mayors of the palace. But a recent 
discovery has proved that these unhappy princes were the last and 
lawful heirs of the blood and^ sceptre of Clovis, a younger branch, 
from the brother of Dagobert, of the Merovingian house. Their 
ancient kingdom was reduced to the duchy of Gascogne, to the 
counties of Fesenzac and Armagnac, at the foot of the Pyrenees : 
their race was popagated till the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and, after surviving their Carlovingian tyrants, they were reserved to 
feel the injustice or the favours of a third dynasty. By the re-union 
of Aquitain, France was enlarged to its present boundaries, with the 
additions of the Netherlands and Spain, as far as the Rhine. 

II. The Saracens had been expelled from Franco by the 
grandfather and father of Charlemagne ; but they still possessed the 
greatest part of Spain, from the rock of Gibraltar to the Pyrenees, 
Amidst their civil divisions, an Arabian emir of Saragossa implored 


See the concise, but correct and original, work of D^Anvillo (Etats fornidn on 
Europe apres la Chute de TEmpire Romain en Occident, Pans, 1771, in 4to.), wIioho 
map includes the empire of Charlemagne ; tho dilforont piirts aro illuHtraiod- by 
Yalesms (Notitia Galliarum) for Franco, Boietti rDissortatlo Cliorogiaphioa) Ibi* Italy 
De Marca (Maica Hispamca) for Spam For the middle geography of Cermanv i 
confess myself poor and destitute. e. « x j 

After a bnof relation of his wai-s and conquoRts (Vit. Carol, c. 5-1*1). Kginhurd 
recapituMes, m a few words (c. 15), tho countrios subject to hiH empire. 8t,i'uviuH 
Chromcle?^^^’ Gorman, p. 118-U9) bas insoried lu lus Notes tlio ttitri of tho old 

j granted to the monastery of Alaon (a T). 845) by Chai-los tlio Bahl 

pedigree. I doubt wliothoi somo subsoquout links of the 
^thand xth centuries are equally firm, yet the whole is appioved and dofoiulod bv 
M. Gaillardg:om n. p 60^ afOrms that tfii family of MontoZioS 

President de Montesquieu) is descended, in tho female line, from Clot wre 
and Chvis—an innocent pretension* ' vujmwic 
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his protection in the diet of Paderborn. Charlemagi e undertook the 
expedition, restored the emir, and, without distinction of faith, impar- 
tially crushed the resistance of the Christians, and rewarded the 
obedience and service of the Mahometans. In his absence he insti- 
tuted the Spanish march^^^ which extended from the Pyrenees to 
the river Ebro : Barcelona was the residence of the French governor ; 
he possessed the counties of Rousillm and Catalonia^ and the infant 
kingdoms of Navarre and Arragon were subject to his jurisdiction. 
III. As king of the Lombards and patrician of Rome he reigned 
over the greatest part of Italy, a tract of a thousand 
miles from the Alps to the borders of Calabria. The 
duchy of Beneventum^ a Lombard fief, had spread, at the expense 
of the Greeks, over the modem kingdom of Naples. But Arrechis, 
the reigning duke, refused to be included in the slavery of his 
country, assumed the independent title of prince, and opposed his 
sword to the Carlovingian monarchy. His defence was firm, his 
submission was not inglorious, and the emperor was content with an 
easy tribute, the demolition of his fortresses, and the acknowledgment, 
on his coins, of a supreme lord. The artful flattery of his son 
Grimoald added the appellation of father, but he asserted his dignity 
with prudence, and Beneventum insensibly escaped from the French 
yoke.^^® IV. Charlemagne was the first who united Germany 
under the same sceptre. The name of Oriental France is 
preserved in the circle of Franconia ; and the people of 
Hesse and Thuringia were recently incorporated with the victors by 
the conformity of religion and government. The Alemanni^ so for- 
midable to the Romans, were the faithful vassals and confederates of 
the Franks, and their country was inscribed within the modern limits 
of Alsace^ Swabia^ and Switzerland, The Bavarians^ with a similar 
indulgence of their laws and manners, were less patient of a master : 
the repeated treasons of Tasillo justified the abolition of their here- 
ditary dukes, and their power was shared among the counts who 
judged and guarded that important frontier. But the north of 
Germany, from the Rhine and beyond the Elbe, was still hostile and 
Pagan ; nor was it till after a war of thirty-three years that the 
Saxons bowed under the yoke of Christ and of Charlemagne. The 
idols and their votaries were extirpated ; the foundation of eight 

The governors or counts of the Spanish march revolted fiom Charles the Simple 
about the year 900, and a poor pittance, the Bousillon, has been recovered in 1642 by 
thetmgs of France (Longueiue, Descnption de la France, tom i p. 220-222). Yet 
the Rousillon contains 188,900 subjects, and annually pays 2,600,000 livres (Necker, 
Admmistra.tion des Finances, tom i p. 278, 279), more people, perhaps, and doubt- 
less more money, than the march of Charlemagne. 

Schmidt, Hist des Allemands, tom. ii. p. 200, &c. 

See Giannone, tom. i p 374, 375, and the Annals of Muraton. 
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oishoprics, of Munster, Osnaburgh, Paderborn, and Minden, of 
Bremen, Verden, Hildesheim, and Halberstadt, define, on either side 
of the Weser, the bounds of ancient Saxony ; these episcopal seats 
were the first schools and cities of that savage land, and the religion 
and humanity of the children atoned, in some degree, for the massacre 
of the parents. Beyond the Elbe, the Slaoi, or Sclavonians, of 
similar manners and various denominations, overspread the modern 
dominions of Prussia, Poland, and Bohemia, and some transient 
marks of obedience have tempted the French historian to extend the 
empire to the Baltic and the Vistula. The conquest or conversion of 
those countries is of a more recent age, but the first union 
of Bohemia with the Germanic body may be justly ascribed 
to the arms of Charlemagne. V. He retaliated on the Avars, or 
Huns of Paniionia, the same calamities which they had inflicted on 
the nations. Their rings, the wooden fortifications which encircled 
their districts and villages, were broken down by the triple effort of a 
French army that was poured into their country by land and water, 
through the Carpathian mountains and along the plain of the 
Danube. After a bloody conflict of eight years, the loss of some 
French generals was avenged by the slaughter of the most noble 
Huns : the relics of the nation submitted : the royal residence of the 
chagan was left desolate and unknown ; and the treasures, the rapine 
of two hundred and fifty years, enriched the victorious troops, or 
decorated the churches, of Italy and Gaul.^^^ After the reduction of 
Pannonia, the empire of Charlemagne was bounded » only by the 
conflux of the Danube with the Theiss and the Save : the provinces 
of Istria, Liburnia, and Dalmatia were an easy though unprofitable 
accession ; and it was an effect of his moderation that he left the 
maritime cities under the real or nominal sovereignty of the Greeks. 
But these distant possessions added more to the reputation than 
to the power of the Latin emperor ; nor did he risk any ecclesias- 
tical foundations to reclaim the barbarians from their vagrant life 
and idolatrous worship. Some canals of communication between the 
rivers, the Sa6ne and the Meuse, the Rhine and the Danube, were 
faintly attempted.”^ Their execution would have vivified the om- 

Quot praelia m eo gesta» quantum sangumis ofFusum sit I Tostatur vacua omni 
habitatione Pannonia, et locus m quo regia Cagam fuit ita dosortuH, ut ne vontigium 
quidem humanso habitatioms appareat. Tota in hoc hello Ilunnoruiu uobilitaH perut, 
tota gloria decidit, omnis pecunia et congesti ex longo toinporo thosaun direpti Hunt 
Eginhard, c. 13. * a • 

The junction of the Rhine and Danube was undertaken only for the servioo of 
the Pannonian war (Gaillard, Vio de Charlemagne, tom. ii p. 31^^-315). The canal 
which would have been only two leagues lu length, and of which somo traoea are 
still extant in Swabia, was interrupted by excosbive rams, military avocations, and 
superstitious feai*s (Schoepdin, Hist, de I’Acaddmic des Tuscriptuins, tom, xviii, 
p, 256, Molimina fluviorum, &:c., jungeudorum, p. 59-62). 
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pire ; and more cost and labour were often wasted In the structure 
of a cathedral.^ 

If we retrace the outlines of this geographical picture, it will be 
His neigh empire of the Franks extended, between east 

hours Jd and west, from the Ebro to the Elbe or Vistula; between 
enemies north and south, from the duchy of Beneventum to the 

river Eyder, the perpetual boundary of Germany and Denmark. The 
personal and political importance of Charlemagne was magnified by 
the distress and division of the rest of Europe. The islands of Great 
Britain and Ireland were disputed by a crowd of princes of Saxon or 
Scottish origin ; and, after the loss of Spain, the Christian and Gothic 
kingdom of Alphonso the Chaste was confined to the narrow range of 
the Asturian mountains. These petty sovereigns revered the power 
or virtue of the Carlovingian monarch, implored the honour and 
support of his alliance, and styled him their common parent, the sole 
and supreme emperor of the West.^^® He maintained a more equal 
intercourse with the caliph Harun al Eashid,^^^ whose dominion 
stretched from Africa to India, and accepted from his ambassa'^ors a 
tent, a water-clock, an elephant, and the keys of the Holy Sepulchre. 
It is not easy to conceive the private friendship of a Frank and an 
Arab, who were strangers to each other s person, and language, and 
religion ; but their public coiTespondence was founded on vanity, and 
their remote situation left no room for a competition of interest. Two- 
thirds of the Western empire of Eome were subject to Charlemagne, 
and the deficiency was amply supplied by his command of the inac- 
cessible or invincible nations of Germany. But in the choice of his 
enemies^ we may be reasonably surprised that he so often preferred 
the poverty of the north to the riches of the south. The three-and- 
thirty campaigns laboriously consumed in the woods and morasses of 
Germany would have sufficed to assert the amplitude of his title by 

See Eginhard, c. 16; and Gaillard, tom. ii p. 361-385, who mentions, with a 
loose reference, the intercourse of Charlemagne and Egbert, the emperor's gift of his 
own sword, and the modest answer of his Saxon disciple. The anecdote, if genuine, 
would have adorned our English histones. 

The correspondence is mentioned only m the French annals, and the Orientals 
are ignorant of the caliph's fnendship for the Chi istian dog — a polite appellation, 
which Harun bestows on the empeior of the Greeks. 

® I should doubt this in the time of envahir le sien : il travailla h asservir les 
Charlemagne, even ^ if the term “ ex- races 4trangeres, et extirper les croyances 
pended" were substituted for “wasted.” ennemies. De Ih sa mode de gouvemo- 
— M. ment et la fondation de son empire* la 

Had he the choice* M, Gmzot has guerre ojffensive et la conqu^te voulaient 
eloquently described the position of Char- cette vaste et redoutable umte. Compare 
lemagne towards the Saxons 11 y fit face observations m the Quarterly Review, vol. 
par la conquSte; la guerre defensive pnt xlviii., and James's Life of Charlemagne, 
]a forme offensive* il transports la lutte — M 
5ur le tenitrire des peuples qui voulaient 
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the expulsion of the Greeks from Italy and the Saracens from Spain 
The weakness of the Greeks would have insured an easy victory : and 
the holy crusade against the Saracens would have been prompted hy 
glory and revenge, and loudly justified by religion and policy. Per- 
haps, in his expeditions beyond the Rhine and the Elbe, he aspired 
to save his monarchy from the fate of the Roman empire, to disarm 
the enemies of civilised society, and to eradicate the seed of future 
emigrations. But it has been wisely observed, that, in a light of pre- 
caution, all conquest must be ineffectual, unless it could be universal, 
since the increasing circle must be involved in a larger sphere ot 
hostility.”® The subjugation of Germany withdrew the veil which 
had so long concealed the continent or islands of Scandinavia from 
the knowledge of Europe, and awakened the torpid courage of their 
barbarous natives. The fiercest of the Saxon idolaters escaped from 
the Christian tyrant to their brethren of the North ; the Ocean atid 
Mediterranean were covered with their piratical fleets ; and Charle- 
magne beheld with a sigh the destructive progress of the Normans, 
who, in less than seventy years, precipitated the fall of his race and 
monarchy. 

Had the pope and the Romans revived the primitive constitution, 
the titles of emperor and Augustus were conferred on Charlc- ms 
magne for the term of his life ; and his successors, on each 
vacancy, must have ascended the throne by a formal or tacit 
election. But the association of his son Lewis the Pious 
asserts the independent right of monarchy and conquest, 
and the emperor seems on this occasion to have foreseen and prevented 
the latent claims of the clergy. The royal youth was com- 
manded to take the crown from the altar, and with his own 
hands to place it on his head, as a gift which he held from God, his 
father, and the nation.”® The same ceremony was repeated, thougli 
with less energy, in the subsequent associations of Lothaire and Lewis 
the Second : the Carlovingian sceptre was transmitted from fatlicr to 
son in a lineal descent of four generations ; and the ambition of the 
popes was reduced to the empty honour of crowning and anointing 
these hereditary princes, who were already invested with their pow(^r 
and dominions. The pious Lewis survived his brothors, 
and embraced the whole empire of Charlemagne ; but the aIIII 

Gaillard, tom. li. p, COl-lJCr), 471-470, 402. I havo boi rowed hin judicioun 
remarks on Charlemagne’s plan of conquest, and the judiedouH (liHtinctiou of hm 
enemies of the first and the second maainte (tom. u. p. 184, ^Rcc.). 

Thegan, the biographer of Lewis, roUtes this coionaiiow ; niul Baronma ha« 
honestly transenbed it (A.n. 8i:j, No 13, &c ; sou (ilmllard, tom. li. p, 5U7, 
howsoever adverse to the claims of the popes. For tlK" of tile (^urlovtngianH, 

see the historians of Franco, Italy, and Germany; Pfofihl, Schmidt, Volly, Muratori, 
and even Voltaire, whoso pictures are sometimes just, and always pleasing. 
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nations and the nobles, his bishops and his children, quickly di<4- 
cerned that this mighty mass was no longer inspired by the same 
soul ; and the foundations were undermined to the centre, while the 
external surface was yet fair and entire. After a war, or battle, 
which consumed one hundred thousand Franks, the empire was 
divided by treaty between his three sons, who had violated every 
Lothaire I. fills'^ fraternal duty. The kingdoms of Germany and 
A.D 840-856 France were for ever separated ; the provinces of Gaul, 
between the Rhone and the Alps, the Meuse and the Rhine, were 
assigned, with Italy, to the Imperial dignity of Lothaire. In the 
partition of his share, Lorraine and Arles, two recent and transitory 
Lewis n. kingdoms, were bestowed on the younger children; and 
AD 856-875. Second, his eldest son, was content with the realm 

of Italy, the proper and sufficient patrimony of a Roman emperor. 
On his death, without any male issue, the vacant throne was disputed 
by his uncles and cousins, and the popes most dexterously seized the 
occasion of judging the claims and merits of the candidates, and of 
bestowing on the most obsequious, or most liberal, the Imperial office 
of advocate of the Roman church. The dregs of the Carlovingian 
race no longer exhibited any symptoms of virtue or power, and the 
ridiculous epithets of the bald, the stammerer, the fat, and the simple, 
distinguished the tame and uniform features of a crowd of kings alike 
deserving of oblivion. By the failure of the collateral branches the 
whole inheritance devolved to Charles the Fat, the last emperor of 
his family : his insanity authorised the desertion of Germany, Italy, 
Division of France: he was deposed in a diet, and solicited his 
the empire, daily bread from the rebels by whose contempt his life and 
liberty had been spared. According to the measure of 
their force, the governors, the bishops, and the lords usurped the 
fragments of the falling empire ; and some preference was shown to 
the female or illegitimate blood of Charlemagne. Of the greater 
part, the title and possession were alike doubtful, and the merit was 
adequate to the contracted scale of their dominions. Those who could 
appear with an army at the gates of Rome were crowned emperors in 
the Vatican ; but their modesty was more frequently satisfied with the 
appellation* of kings of Italy ; and the whole term of seventy-four 
years may be deemed a vacancy, from the abdication of Charles the 
Fat to the establishment of Otho the First. 

Otho^^"^ was of the noble race of the dukes of Saxony ; and if he 

He was the son of Otho, the son of Ludolph, in whose favour the duchy of Saxony 
had been instituted, a d 858. Buotgerus, the biographer of a St. Bruno (Biblioth, 
Bunaviaiise Catalog, tom, lii vol. u. p, 679), gives a splendid character of his family. 
Atavoimm atavi usque ad hominum memonam omnes nobilissimij nullus in eoruin 
+irpe ignotus, nullus degener facile repentur (apud Struvium, Ccrp. Hist. German 
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<Tuly descended from Witikind, the adversary and proselyte of Charle- 
magne, the posterity of a vanquished people was exalted 
to reign over their conquei'ors. His father, Henry the ofoeimSiy 
Fowler, was elected, by the suffrage of the nation, to save app^pmS 
and institute the kingdom of Germany. Its limits were empire, 
enlarged on every side by his son, the first and greatest of the ^ 

Othos. A portion of Gaul, to the west of the Rhine, along the banks 
of the Meuse and the Moselle, was assigned to the Germans, by 
whose blood and language it has been tinged since the time of Caesar 
and Tacitus. Between the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Alps, the 
successors of Otho acquired a vain supremacy over the broken king- 
doms of Burgundy and Arles. In the North, Christianity was pro- 
pagated by the sword of Otho, the conqueror and apostle of the 
Slavic nations of the Elbe and Oder : the inarches of Brandenburg 
and Sleswick were fortified with German colonies ; and the king of 
Denmark, the dukes of Poland and Bohemia, confessed themselves 
his tributary vassals. At the head of a victorious army he passed the 
Alps, subdued the kingdom of Italy, delivered the pope, and for ever 
fixed the Imperial crown in the name and nation of Germany. From 
that memorable mra two maxims of public jurisprudence were intro- 
duced by force and ratified by time. I. That the prince, who was 
elected in the German diet, acquired from that instant the subject 
kingdoms of Italy and Rome. II. But that he might not legally 
assume the titles of emperor and Augustus, till he had received the 
crown from the hands of the Roman pontifK^^*’ 

The imperial dignity of Charlemagne was announced to the East 
by the alteration of his style ; and instead of saluting his „ 

^ ° , Transactions 

lathers, the Greek emperors, he presumed to adopt the 
more equal and familiar appellation of brother.’ Perhaps oaa Eastern 
in his connection with Irene he aspired to the name of hus-^°^^'^^^ 
band: his embassy to Constantinople spoke the language of peace 
and friendship, and might conceal a treaty of marriage with that 

p. 216) Yet Gundling (in Henrico Axicnpe) is not satisfied of his descent fiom 
Witikind. 

See the treatise of Conringius (de Finibns Imperii Gtermanici, Francofurt. 1680, 
m 4to.) he rejects the extravagant and improper scale of the Roman and Carlovingian 
empires, and discusses with moderation the rights of Germany, her vassals, and her 
neighbours. 

The power of custom forces me to number Conrad I. and Henry I., the Fowler, 
in the list of emperors, a title which was never assumed by those kings of Germany. 
The Italians, Muratori for instance, are more scrupulous and correct, and only reckon 
the princes who have been crowned at Rome. 

Invidiam tamen suscepti nomims (C. F. imperatoribus super hoc indignantibus) 
magn^ tulxt patienM, vicitque eorum contumaciam . . . mittendo ad eos crebras lega- 
tiones, et in epistolis fratres eos appcllando Egmhard, c. 28, p. 128. Perhaps it 
was on their account that, like Augustus, he afifected some reluctance to receive the 
empire. 
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*vin ntUfUh priucvss, wlio had renounced the most sacred duties of a 
npMiMT. I l^v iinture^thc duration, the probable consequences of such 
ah union In^tuoen two distant and dissonant empires, it is impossible 
tn outsjot'fiiro ; hut tlic luuulimous silence of the Latins may teach us 
ty -iiNjxni that the report was invented by the enemies of Irene, to 
e'aar*/e her with the <]juilt of betraying the church and state to the 
tr.nuMus oi (lu» West,*"* The French ambassadors were the specta- 
t-u'N and liad nearly been the victims, of the conspiracy of Nicephorus, 
and the natiiuial hatred. ( Jonstantmople was exasperated by the 
fr‘M 'th ami sa«Tili‘t»e of aiieient Uomc: a proverb, “That the Franks 
*MTe ifond triiuidh and bad neighbours,” was in every one’s mouth; 
hiu jt wa,-. d.uigonni.s to provoke a neighbour who might be tempted 
to le.tcrate, in the ehureh of Kt. Sophia, the ceremony of his Imperial 
iMr*»na!iiun After a tedious journey of circuit and delay, the am- 
uf Nie<'phorus found him in his camp, on the banks of the 
river Nala; and ( harletuague affected to confound their vanity by 
d pla^iiu*. in a Fram'onian village, the pomp, or at least the pride, 

♦ n ll\/autine palaeo.***"' The Cilreeks were successively led through 

1 m a null uf uudnuiee : in the first they were ready to fall prostrate 
a phnnUd pcrMmaj’e in a chair of state, till he informed them 
fi.ut \iv oul) a Mwvaut, the constable, or master of the horse, of 
iuy Thv same mistake and the same answer were repeated 

is, thi' aparlnmuts of the eoimt palatine, the steward, and the cham- 
tM-rlum ; and their impatioueo was gradually heightened, till the doors 
uf me pr(*j*euei'-ehnmber were thrown open, and they beheld the 
jmumreh on his throne, enriched with the foreign luxury 
wiueh he tle^pmeil» and encindod with the love and reverence of his 
\ .e?uviMU^ ehiek A treaty of peace and alliance was concluded 
i!u* two empires, and the liniits of the East and West were 
d»'liu*‘d t*v the rigiit oi present possession. Eut the Greeks ^ soon 
iht,- hinmliating equality, or remembered it only to hate the 
luiiMfiatm by wluun it was extorted. During the short union of 
\ntnr nud p^wer, they respectfully saluted the auffust Charlemagne 
With ih* mndamatious of and emperor of the Romans. As 


j - 


Tit , t>f fho ooi'OTUviion and miction of Charles, (^Chrono- 

/ .H. > u p, od. Bonn]), and of lus treaty cd marriage with Irene 

• ^ * ‘ miuii), which w \iuknown to the Latins. Gaillard relates his 


P 


f MU.' * * wuh the <4m‘k istwym (tom. u p. 446-468> 

‘ ^ iVry olmorvcH that this pageant wa« a farce suitable chilcben 

. ihu it roprosoutod in the presence, and for the benefit, of 

* collected by Pap (tom hi. a p, 812, No. 7, a.p. 

i n t\i\ th«un*id4mtoftnmidemagnoandhisson* totheform^^e^^ 

I * t Ml who worn hsleed <U«avowed) more sno, id est lingua Gr«ca laudes 

uti ou' appellautes; to the latter, VoooZo imperaton 

jij! „ * O, llfet* 


i 
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soon as these qualities were separated in the person of his pious son, 
the Byzantine letters were inscribed, “ To the king, or, as he styles 
‘‘ himself, the emperor, of the Franks and Lombards/’ When both 
power and virtue were extinct, they despoiled Lewis the Second of 
his hereditary title, and, with the barbarous appellation of rex or rega, 
degraded him among the crowd of Latin princes. His reply is 
expressive of his weakness : he proves, with some learning, that both 
in sacred and profane history the name of king is synonymous with 
the Greek word boBileus : if, at Constantinople, it were assumed in a 
more exclusive and imperial sense, he claims from his ancestors, and 
from the pope, a just participation of the honours of the Roman 
purple. The same controversy was revived in the reign of the Othos ; 
and their ambassador describes in lively colours the insolence of the 
Byzantine court. The Greeks affected to despise the poverty 
and ignorance of the Franks and Saxons ; and in tlieir last decline 
refused to prostitute to the kings of Germany the title of Roman 
emperors. 

These emperors, in the election of the popes, continued to exercise 
the powers which had been assumed by the Gothic and 
Grecian princes; and the importance of this prerogative 
increased with the temporal estate and spiritual jurisdiction ^ectionsof 
of the Roman church. In the Christian aristocracy the a.S. ’ 
principal members of the clergy still formed a senate to 
assist the administration, and to supply the vacancy, of the bishop. 
Rome was divided into twenty-eight parishes, and each parish was 
governed by a cardinal -priest, or presbyter — a title which, however 
common and modest in its origin, has aspired to emulate the purple 
of kings. Their number was enlarged by the association of the seven 
deacons of the most considerable hospitals, the seven palatine judges 
of the Lateran, and some dignitaries of the church. This ecclesias- 
tical senate was directed by the seven cardinal-bishops of the Roman 
province, who were less occupied in the suburb dioceses of Ostia, 
Porto, Velitrae, Tusculum, Prssneste, Tibur, and the Sabines, than 
by their weekly service in the Lateran, and their superior share in 
the honours and authority of the apostolic see. On the death of tin? 
pope these bishops recommended a successor to the suffrage of the 

See the epistle, in Paralipomena, of the anonymous writer of Salerno (Script. 
Ital. tom. ii pars u. p. 243-254, c. 93-107), whom Baionms (ad. 871, No. 51-71) 
mistook for Erchempert, when he transcribed it in his Annals. 

Ipse enim vos, non imperatorcmf id est ButrtXiet su^l lingud, sed ob indignationom 
id est regem nostrft vocabat (Liutprand, in Legat. in Script. Ital. tom. ii. pars i. 
p 479). The pope had exhorted Nicephorus, emperor of the Greeks^ to make peace 
with Otho, the august emperor of the Romans — quae inscriptio secundum Oraecos pec- 
catena [peccatrixj et temerana. . . imperatorem inquiunt, miversalotn Roimnornm, 
Angustim, fnagnum, solum, Nicephorum (ib. p. 480), 
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college of cardinals,^®® and their choice was ratified or rejected by 
the applause or clamour of the Roman people. But the election was 
imperfect ; nor-could the pontiflFbe legally consecrated till the emperor, 
the advocate of the church, had graciously signified his approbation 
and consent The royal commissioner examined on the spot the form 
and freedom of the proceedings; nor was it till after a previous 
scrutiny into the qualifications of the candidates that he accepted an 
oath of fidelity, and confirmed the donations which had successively 
enriched the patrimony of St. Peter, In the frequent schisms the 
rival claims were submitted to the sentence of the emperor ; and in a 
synod of bishops he presumed to judge, to condemn, and to punish 
the crimes of a guilty pontiflF. Otho the First imposed a treaty on 
the senate and people, who engaged to prefer the candidate most 
acceptable to his majesty : his successors anticipated or prevented 
their choice : they bestowed the Roman benefice, like the bishoprics 
of Cologne or Bamberg, on their chancellors or preceptors ; and what- 
ever might be the merit of a Frank or Saxon, his name sufficiently 
attests the interposition of foreign power. These acts of prerogative 
were most speciously excused by the vices of a popular election. The 
competitor who had been excluded by the cardinals appealed to the 
passions or avarice of the multitude ; the Vatican and the Lateran 
were stained with blood ; and the most powerful senators, the mar- 
quises of Tuscany and the counts of Tusculura, held the apostolic see 
in a long and disgraceful servitude. The Roman pontiffs 
ers. ninth and tenth centuries were insulted, imprisoned, 

and murdered by their tyrants ; and such was their indigence, after 
the loss and usurpation of the ecclesiastical patrimonies, that they 
could neither support the state of a prince, nor exercise the charity 
of a priest.^®® The influence of two sister prostitutes, Marozia and 
Theodora, was founded on their wealth and beauty, their political and 


The origin and progress of the title of cardinal may be found in Thomassin 
(Disciphne de I’Eglise, tom i p. 1261-1298), Muratori (Antiquitat. Italise Medii 
,®vi, tom. vi Dissert Ixi. p 159-182), and Mosheim (Institut, Hist. Eccles. p 345- 
847), who accurately remaiks the forms and changes of the election. The cardinal- 
bishops, so highly exalted by Peter Damianus, are sunk to a level with the rest of the 
sacred college. 

Eirmiter jurantes, nunquam se papam electuros aut ordinaturos, praeter consensum 
et electionem Othonis et fihi sui (Liutprand, 1. vi. c, 6, p. 472). This important con- 
cession may either supply or confirm the decree of the clergy and people of Rome, 
so fiercely rejected by Baromus, Pagi, and Muratori (a.d 964), and so well defended 
and explained by St. Marc (Abreg4, tom. li. p. 808-81b, tom. iv. p. 1167-1185), 
Consult that historical cntic, and the Annals of Muratori, for the election and con- 
firmation of each pope. 

The oppression and vices of the Roman church in the xth century are strongly 
painted in the history and legation of Liutprand (see p. 440, 450, 471-476, 479, 
&c.), and it is whimsical enough to observe Muratori tempenng the invectives of 
Baromus against the popes. But these popes had been chosen, not by the caidiuals, 
but by lay-patrons. 
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amorous intrigues : the most strenuous of their lovers were rewarded 
with the Roman mitre, and their reign may have suggested to the 
darker ages^®° the fable of a female pope.^^^ The bastard son, 
the grandson, and the great-grandson of Marozia, a rare genealogy, 
were seated in the chair of St Peter ; and it was at the age of nine- 
teen years that the second of these became the head of the Latin 
church.®- His youth and manhood were of a suitable complexion ; 
and the nations of pilgrims could bear testimony to the charges that 
were urged against him in a Roman synod, and in the presence of 
Otho the Great. As John XII. had renounced the dress and de- 
cencies of his profession, the soldier may not perhaps be dishonoured 
by the wine which he drank, the blood that he spilt, the flames that 
he kindled, or the licentious pursuits of gaming and limiting. His 
open simony might be the consequence of distress ; and his blas- 
phemous invocation of Jupiter and Venus, if it be true, could not 
possibly be serious. But we read, with some surprise, that the worthy 
grandson of Marozia lived in public adultery with the matrons of 
Rome ; that the Lateran palace was turned into a school for prosti- 
tution ; and that his rapes of virgins and widows had dcteiTcd the 

The time of Pope Joan {papxssa Joanne^ is placed somewhat eailicr than Theo- 
dora or Marozia; and the two yeais of her imaginary loign arc forcibly insoited 
between Leo lY. and Benedict III But the contempoiaiy Anastasms indissolubly 
bnlra the death of Leo and the elevation of Benedict (illico, mox, p 247 ) , and the 
accurate chronology of Pagi, Muiatori, and Leibnitz fixes both events to the year 
857. 

The advocates for Pope Joan produce one hundred and fifty witnossoa, or ratliei' 
echoes, of the xivth, xvth, and xvith centuries They bear testimony against them- 
selves and the legend, by multiplying the proof that so cuiious a stoiy have been 

repeated by writers of every description to whom it was known. On those of the ixth 
and xth centuries the recent event would have flashed with a double force. Would 
Photius have spared such a reproach^ Could Liuti>rand have missed such scandal ? 
It is scarcely worth while to discuss the vai'ious readings of M.irtinus Polonus, 
Sigebeit of Gemblours, or even Marianus Scotus, but a most palpable forgery is the 
passage of Pope Joan which has been foisted into some MbS. and editions of tho 
Eoman Anastasms. 

As false, it deserves that name; but I would not pronounce it incredible. Sup- 
pose a famous French chevalier of our own times to have been born in Italy, and 
educated m the church, instead of the army Acr merit or fcHuno miV/At have raised 
her to St. Peter’s chair; her amours would have boen natural; her delivery m tho 
streets unlucky, but not impx-obable. 

Till the Keformation the tale was repeated and beheved without ofibneo; and 
Joan’s female statue long occupied her place among the popes in tho cathedral of 
Sienna (Pagi, Critica, tom. ni p. 624-626). She has been anmhxlatod by two 
learned Protestants, Blondel and Bayle (Dictionnaaro Critique, Papkrsk, 1-^oi.ONUS, 
Blondel) . but their brethren were scandalised by this equitable and generous 
criticism Spanheim and Lonfant attempt to save this poor engine of controversy; and 
even Mosheim condescends to cherish some doubt and suspicion (p. 289). 

' John XI. was the son of her husband not bo discovered in any of thoaucceoding 
Albenc, not of her lover. Pope Sergius popes; nor docs our historian himself, m 
IIL, as Muratori has distinctly proved, his subsequent narration, seem to know 
Ann. ad ann. 911, tom. v, p. 268. Her of one. H obho use, Illustrations of Child*# 
grandson Octavian, otherwise called John Harold, p. J09, — M. 

XII., was pope; but a great-grandson can- 
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female pilgrims from visiting the tomb of St. Peter, lest, in the devout 
act, they should be violated by his successor.^®^ The Protestants 
iiave dwelt with malicious pleasure on these characters of antichrist ; 
but to a philosophic eye the vices of the clergy are far less dangerous 
Reformation than their virtues. After a long series of scandal the apos- 
Se church tolic sec was reformed and exalted by the austerity and 
AD. 1073, &c 2 eal of Gregory VII. That ambitious monk devoted his 
life to the execution of two projects. I. To fix in the college 
of cardinals the freedom and independence of election, and for ever 
to abolish the right or usurpation of the emperors and the Roman 
people. 11. To bestow and resume the Western empire as a fief or 
benefice of the church, and to extend his temporal dominion over 
the kings and kingdoms of the earth. After a contest of fifty years 
the first of these designs was accomplished by the firm support of the 
ecclesiastical order, whose liberty was connected with that of their 
chief. But the second attempt, though it was crowned with some 
partial and apparent success, has been vigorously resisted by the 
secular power, and finally extinguished by the improvement of human 
reason. 

In the revival of the empire of Rome neither the bishop nor the 
people could bestow on Charlemagne cr Otho the provinces 
the eml)«ors which w^ere lost, as they had been won by the chance of 
m ome. But the Romans were free to choose a master for 

themselves ; and the powers which had been delegated to the patri- 
cian were irrevocably granted to the French and Saxon emperors 
of the West. The broken records of the times preserve some re- 
membrance of their palace, their mint, their tribunal, their edicts, and 
the sword of justice, which, as late as the thirteenth century, was 
derived from Caesar to the praefect of the city.^^® Between the arts 
of the popes and the violence of the people this supremacy was 
crushed and annihilated. Content with the titles of emperor and 
Augustus, the successors of Charlemagne neglected to assert this 


Lateranense palatium . . . prostibulum meretricum .... Testis omnium 

gentium, praeterquam Romaaorum, absentia mulierum, quae sanctorum apostoloruni 
limma orandi graM timent visere, cum nonnullas ante dies paucos, hunc audierint 
conjugatas, Tiduas, virgines vi oppressisse (lautprand, Hist. 1. vi. c. 6, p. 471. See 
the whole affair of John XII p. 471-476). 

A new example of the mischief of equivocation is the henefictum (Ducange, 
tom. i. p. 617, &c.), which the pope conferred on the emperor Fredenc I., since the 
Latm word may signify either a legal fief, or a simple favour, an obligation (we want 
the word bienfait), (See Schmidt, Hist, des Allemands, tom m. p. 393-408. Pfeffel, 
Abregd Chronologique, tom. i. p. 229, 296, 317, 324, 420, 430, 600, 505, 609, dec.) 

185 history of the emperors in Rome and Italy, see Sigomus, de Regno 

ItalisB, 0pp. tom. u#,.with the Notes of Saxius, and the Annals of Muratori, who 
might refer more distinctly to the authors of his great collection. 

See the Dissertation of Le Blanc at the end of his tieatise des Monnoyes de 
France, in which he produces some Roman coins of the French emperore. 
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iocal jurisdiction. In the hour of prosperity their ambition was 
diverted by more alluring objects ; and in the decay and division of 
the empire they were oppressed by the defence of their 
hereditary provinces. Amidst the ruins of Italy the famous Aibmcl' 
Marozia invited one of the usurpers to assume the chai'acter ^ ^ 
of her third husband ; and Hugh king of Burgundy was introduced 
by her faction into the mole of Hadrian or castle of St. Angelo, which 
commands the principal bridge and entrance of Home. Her son by 
the first marriage, Alberic, was compelled to attend at the nuptial 
banquet ; but his reluctant and ungraceful service was chastised with 
a blow by his new father. The blow was productive of a revolution. 
‘‘Romans,” exclaimed the youth, “once you were the masters of the 
“ world, and these Burgundians the most abject of your slavea They 
“ now reign, these voracious and brutal savages, and my injury is the 
“ commencement of your servitude.” The alarum-bell rang to 
arms in every quarter of the city : the Burgundians retreated with 
haste and shame ; Marozia was imprisoned by her victorious son ; and 
his brother, Pope John XI., was reduced to the exercise of his spiri- 
tual functions. With the title of prince, Alberic possessed above 
twenty years the government of Rome ; and he is said to have gratified 
the popular prejudice by restoring the office, or at least the title, of 
consuls and tribunes. His son and heir Octavian assumed, with the 
pontificate, the name of John XII. : like his predecessor, he was pro- 
voked by the Lombard princes to seek a deliverer for the church and 
republic ; and the services of Otho were rewarded with the Imperial 
dignity. But the Saxon was imperious, the Romans were impatient, 
the festival of the coronation was disturbed by the secret conflict of 
prerogative and freedom, and Otho commanded his swordbearcr not 
to stir from his person lest he should be assaulted and murdered at 
the foot of the altar,^^® Before he repassed the Alps, the 
emperor chastised the revolt of the people and the ingratitude 
of John XII. The pope was degraded in a synod; the 
praefect was mounted on an ass, whipped through the city, and (‘ast 
into a dungeon ; thirteen of the most guilty were hanged, others 
were mutilated or banished ; and this severe process was justified by 
the ancient laws of Theodosius and Justinian. The voice of fame has 
accused the second Otho of a perfidious and bloody act, the massacre 
of the senators, whom he had invited to his tabic under the fair sem- 

Romanorum aliquando servi, scilicet BurgiuidionoR, Romanis impofont? . , 
Romanaj urbis dignitas ad tantam est stultitiam ducta, ut meiotncum otiaux imperic 
pareat* (Liutprand, 1. ux. c 12, p. 450.) Sigonius (1. vi. p 400) positively aUinni? 
the renovation the consulship, but m the old writers Albericus is more frequently 
styled prmceps Romanorum. *' ^ 

Ditmax, p 354, apud Schmidt, tom. m. p. 430, 
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blance of hospitality and friendship.^®® In the minority of his son 
Otho the Third, Rome made a bold attempt to shake off the Saxon 
Of the consul consul Crescentius was the Brutus of the re- 

crescentius, public. From the condition of a subject and an exile he 
'*■ ® twice rose to the command of the city, oppressed, expelled, 

and created the popes, and formed a conspiracy for restoring the 
authority of the Greek emperors.®" In the fortress of St. Angelo he 
maintained an obstinate siege, till the unfortunate consul was betrayed 
by a promise of safety : his body was suspended on a gibbet, and his 
head was exposed on the battlements of the castle. By a reverse of 
fortune, Otho, after separating his troops, was besieged three days, 
without food, in his palace, and a disgraceful escape saved him from 
the justice or fury of the Romans. The senator Ptolemy was the 
leader of the people, and the widow of Crescentius enjoyed the plea- 
sure or the fame of revenging her husband by a poison which she 
administered to her Imperial lover. It was the design of Otho the 
Third to abandon the ruder countries of the North, to erect his throne 
in Italy, and to revive the institutions of the Roman monarchy. But 
his successors only once in their lives appeared on the banks of the 
Tiber to receive their crown in the Vatican. Their absence was 
contemptible, their presence odious and formidable. They descended 
from the Alps at the head of their barbarians, who were strangers 
and enemies to the country ; and their transient visit was a scene of 
tumult and bloodshed.^ A faint remembrance of their ancestors still 
tormented the Romans ; and they beheld with pious indignation the 
succession of Saxons, Franks, Swabians, and Bohemians, who usurped 
the purple and prerogatives of the Csesars. 

There is nothing perhaps more adverse to nature and reason than 
The kingdom to hold in obedienco remote countries and foreign nations 
opposition to their inclination and interest. A torrent 

V 74 - 1250 . barbarians may pass over the earth, but an extensive 

139 bloody feast is described in Leonine verse in the Pantheon of Godfrey of 
Viterbo (Script. Ital. tom vu. p. 436, 437), who flourished towards the end of the 
xflth century (Fabncius, Bibhoth. Latin, med. et infimi jEwl, tom. m. p. 69, edit. 
Mansi), but his evidence, which imposed on Sigonius, is reasonably suspected by 
Muraton (Annali, tom. vui. p. 177). 

The coronation of the emperor, and some original ceremomes of the xth century, 
are preserved in the Panegyric on Borenganus (Script. Ital. tom li. parsi. p 405-414), 
illustrated by the Kotes of Hadrian Valesms and Leibnitz. Sigomus has related the 
whole process of the Roman expedition, m good Latm, but with some errors of time 
and fact (1. vii. p. 441-446). 

In a quarrel at the coronation of Conrad IL Muratori takes leave to observe— 
doveano ben essere allora mdisciplinati, barbari, e beitmh i Tedeschi. Annal. tom. viu. 
p. 368. 


* The Marquis Maffei’s gallery con- fers that he affected the empire. Hob- 
tamed a medal with Imp. Caes. August, house. Illustrations of Childe Harold, 
P P. Crescentius. Hence Hobhouse in- p. ‘>52.— M. 
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empire must be supported by a refined system of policy and oppres- 
sion ; in the centre an absolute power, prompt in action and rich in 
resources : a swift and easy communication with the extreme parts : 
fortifications to check the first effort of rebellion : a regular adminis- 
tration to protect and punish ; and a well-disciplined army to inspire 
fear, without provoking discontent and despair. Far different was 
the situation of the German Caesars, who were ambitious to enslave 
the kingdom of Italy. Their patrimonial estates were stretched along 
the Rhine, or scattered in the provinces ; but this ample domain was 
alienated by the imprudence or distress of successive princes ; and 
their revenue, from minute and vexatious prerogative, was scarcely 
sufficient for the maintenance of their household. Their troops were 
formed by the legal or voluntary service of their feudal vassals, who 
passed the Alps with reluctance, assumed the licence of rapine and 
disorder, and capriciously deserted before the end of the campaign. 
Whole armies were swept away by the pestilential influence of the 
climate : the survivors brought hack the bones of their princes and 
nobles ; and the effects of their own intemperance were often im- 
puted to the treachery and malice of the Italians, who rejoiced at 
least in the calamities of the barbarians. This irregular tyranny 
might contend on equal terms with the petty tyrants of Italy ; nor can 
the people, or the reader, he much interested in the event of the 
quarrel. But in the eleventh and twelfth centuries the Lombards 
rekmdled the flame of industry and freedom, and the generous 
example was at length imitated hy the republics of Tuscany In the 
Italian cities a municipal government had never been totally abolished ; 
and their first privileges were granted by the favour and policy of the 
emperors, who were desirous of erecting a plebeian barrier against 
the independence of the nobles. But their rapid progress, the daily 
extension of their power and pretensions, were founded on the 
numbers and spirit of these rising communities.*^® Each city filled 
the measure of her diocese or district ; the jurisdiction of tlie counts 
and bishops, of the marquises and counts, was banished from the 

After boiling away the flesh. The caldrons for that purpose were a necessary 
piece of travelling furniture; and a Gorman, who was using it for his brother, pro- 
mised it to a friend, after it should have been employed for himself (Schmidt, tom. iii, 
p. 4^3, 424). The same author observes that the whole Saxon line was extinguished 
m Italy (tom. ii. p. 440). 

Otho, bishop of Fnsingen, has left an important passage on the Italian cities 
(1, u. c, 13, in Script. Xtal. tom. "vi. p, 707-710) . and the nse, progress, and govern- 
ment of these repubhes are perfectly illustrated by Muiatori (Antiqmtat, Ital. Medii 
^vi, tom. IV, dissert, xlv.-lu. p. 1-676; Annal. tom. vm. ix. x.). 


Compare Sismondi, Histoiro des K(5- stauffen. Savigny, Geschichte des Bo* 
publiqu^ Italiennes. Hallam's Middle mischon Rechts, vol. iii, p. 19, with tiis 
Ages Baumer, Geschichte der Hohen- authors quoted, — M. 
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land ; and the proudest nobles were persuaded or compelled to desert 
their solitary castles, and to embrace the more honourable character 
of freemen and magistrates. The legislative authority was inherent 
in the general assembly ; but the executive powers were intrusted to 
three consuls, annually chosen from the three orders of captains^ val- 
vassorB^'^^^ and commons, into which the republic was divided. Under 
the protection of equal law the labours of agriculture and commerce 
were gradually revived ; but the martial spirit of the Lombards was 
nourished by the presence of danger ; and as often as the bell was 
rung, or the standard erected, the gates of the city poured forth 
a numerous and intrepid band, whose zeal in their own cause was 
soon guided by the use and discipline of arms. At the foot of these 
popular ramparts the pride of the Caesars was overthrown ; and the 
invincible genius of liberty prevailed over the two Frederics, the 
greatest princes of the middle age : the first, superior perhaps in 
military prowess ; the second, who undoubtedly excelled in the softer 
accomplishments of peace and learning. 

Ambitious of restoring the splendour of the purple, Frederic the 
Frederic First invadcd the republics of Lombardy with the arts of a 
statesman, the valour of a soldier, and the cruelty of a 
1162 - 1190 . tyrant. The recent discovery of the Pandects had renewed 
a science most favourable to despotism ; and his venal advocates pro- 
claimed the emperor the absolute master of the lives and properties 
of his subjects. His royal prerogatives, in a less odious sense, were 
acknowledged in the diet of Roncaglia, and the revenue of Italy was 
fixed at thirty thousand pounds of silver,^^® which were multiplied to 
an indefinite demand by the rapine of the fiscal ofiicers. The obsti- 
nate cities were reduced by the terror or the force of his arms ; his 
captives were delivered to the executioner, or shot from his military 
engines ; and after the siege and surrender of Milan the buildings of 
that stately capital were razed to the ground, three hundred hostages 
were sent into Germany, and the inhabitants were dispersed in four 
tillages, under the yoke of the inflexible conqueror. But Milan 

For these titles, see Selden (Titles of Honour, vol. iii. part i. p. 488), Ducange 
(^Gloss. Latin, tom. li p. 140, tom. vi p 776), and St. Marc (Abrege Chronologique, 
tom. u p 719). 

The Lombards invented and used the caroowm, a standard planted on a car or 
waggon, drawn by a team of oxen (Ducange, tom. ii, p. 194, 195, Muiatori, An- 
tiquitat. tom. ii. diss. xxvi p, 489-493). 

Gunther Ligunnus, 1. viii 584, et seq. apud Schmidt, tom. lii. p. 399. 

Solus imperator faciem suam firmavit ut petram (Burcard. de Excidio Mediolain, 
Script. Ital. tom. vi p 917). This volume of Muratori contains the originals of the 
history of Frederic the First, which must be compared with due regard to the cir- 
cumstances and prejudices of each German or Lombard writer.®' 


* Von Raumer has traced the fortunes may be compared with the spirited and 
of the Swabian house m one of the ablest independent Sismondi. — M, 
historical woiks of modem times He 
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soon rose from her ashes ; and the league of Lombardy was cemented 
Dy distress : their cause was espoused by Venice, Pope Alexander the 
Third, and the Greek emperor : the fabric of oppression was over- 
turned in a day ; and in the treaty of Constance, Frederic subscribed, 
with some reservations, the freedom of four-and-twenty cities. His 
grandson contended with their vigour and maturity; but Frederic 
the Second was endowed with some personal and peculiar Fredenc 
advantages. His birth and education recommended him to 
the Italians ; and in the implacable discord of the two fac- 
tions the Ghibelms were attached to the emperor, while the Guelfs 
displayed the banner of liberty and the church. The court of Rome 
had slumbered when his father Henry the Sixth was permitted to 
unite with the empire the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily ; and from 
these hereditary realms the son derived an ample and ready supply of 
troops and treasure. Yet Frederic the Second was finally oppressed 
by the arms of the Lombards and the thunders of the Vatican : his 
kingdom was given to a stranger, and the last of his family was 
beheaded at Naples on a public scaffold. During sixty years no 
emperor appeared in Italy, and the name was remembered only by 
the ignominious sale of the last relics of sovereignty. 

The barbarian conquerors of the West were pleased to decorate 
their chief with the title of emperor ; but it was not their indepond- 
design to invest him with the despotism of Constantine and pmcSoi® 
Justinian. The persons of the Germans were free, their 
conquests were their own, and their national character was 
animated by a spirit which scorned the servile jurisprudence of the 
new or the ancient Rome. It would have been a vain and dangerous 
attempt to impose a monarch on the armed freemen, who were impa- 
tient of a magistrate ; on the bold, who refused to obey ; on the 
powerful, who aspired to command. The empire of Charlemagne and 
Otho w^as distributed among the dukes of the nations or provinces, the 
counts of the smaller districts, and the margraves of the marches or 
frontiers, who all united the civil and military authority as it had 
been delegated to the lieutenants of the first Caesars. The Roman 
governors, who for the most part were soldiers of fortune, seduced 
their mercenary legions, assumed the Imperial purple, and either 
failed or succeeded in their revolt, without wounding the power and 
unity of government. If the dukes, margraves, and counts of Ger- 
many were less audacious in their claims, the consequences of their 
success were more lasting and pernicious to the state. Instead of 
aiming at the supreme rank, they silently laboured to establish and 
appropriate their provincial independence. Their ambition was 

148 Pqj, history of Frodonc TT. and the House of Swabia at Naples, see Giau 
urue, Istoria Civile, tom. ii. 1. xiv xix 
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seconded by tbe weight of their estates and vassals, their mutual 
example and support, the common interest of the subordinate nobility, 
the change of princes and families, the minorities of Otho the Third 
and Henry the Fourth, the ambition of the popes, and the vain pur- 
suit of the fugitive crowns of Italy and Rome. All the attributes oi 
regal and territorial jurisdiction were gradually usurped by the com- 
manders of the provinces ; the right of peace and war, of life and 
death, of coinage and taxation, of foreign alliance and domestic 
economy. Whatever had been seized by violence was ratified by 
favour or distress, was granted as the price of a doubtful vote or a 
voluntary service ; whatever had been granted to one could not 
without injury be denied to his successor or equal ; and every act 
of local or temporary possession was insensibly moulded into the 
constitution of the Germanic kingdom. In every province the visible 
presence of the duke or count was interposed between the throne and 
the nobles ; the subjects of the law became the vassals of a private 
chief ; and the standard which he received from his sovereign was 
often raised against him in the field. The temporal power of the 
clergy was cherished and exalted by the superstition or policy of the 
Carlovingian and Saxon dynasties, who blindly depended on their 
moderation and fidelity ; and the bishoprics of Germany were made 
equal in extent and privilege, superior in wealth and population, to 
the most ample states of the military order. As long as the emperors 
retained the prerogative of bestowing on every vacancy these eccle- 
siastic and secular benefices, their cause was maintained by. the 
gratitude or ambition of their friends and favourites. But in the 
quarrel of the investitures they were deprived of their influence over 
the episcopal chapters ; the freedom of election was restored, and the 
sovereign was reduced, by a solemn mockery, to his jir%t prayers^ the 
recommendation, once in his reign, to a single prebend in each church. 
The secular governors, instead of being recalled at the will of a 
superior, could be degraded only by the sentence of their peers. In 
the first age of the monarchy the appointment of the son to the duchy 
or county of his father was solicited as a favour ; it was gradually 
obtained as a custom, and extorted as a right : the lineal succession 
was often extended to the collateral or female branches ; the states of 
the empire (their popular, and at length their legal, appellation) were 
divided and alienated by testament and sale ; and all idea of a public 
trust was lost in that of a private and perpetual inheritance. The 
emperor could not even be enriched by the casualties of forfeiture and 
extinction ; within the term of a year he was obliged to dispose of the 
vacant fief ; and in the choice of the candidate it was his duty to 
consult either the general or the provincial diet. 
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After the death of Frederic the Second, Germany was left a monster 
with a hundred heads. A crowd of princes and prelates 
disputed the ruins of the empire : the lords of innumerable coSSn, 
castles were less prone to obey than to imitate their supe- 
riors ; and, according to the measure of their strength, their incessant 
hostilities received the names of conquest or robbery. Such anarchy 
was the inevitable consequence of the laws and manners of Europe ; 
and the kingdoms of France and Italy were shivered into fragments 
by the violence of the same tempest. But the Italian cities and the 
French vassals were divided and destroyed, while the union of the 
Germans has produced, under the name of an empire, a great system 
of a federative republic. In the frequent and at last the perpetual 
institution of diets, a national spirit was kept alive, and the powers oi 
a common legislature are still exercised by the three branches or 
colleges of the electors, the princes, and the free and Imperial cities 
of Germany. I. Seven of the most powerful feudatories were per- 
mitted to assume, with a distinguished name and rank, the exclusive 
privilege of choosing the Roman emperor ; and these electors were 
the king of Bohemia, the duke of Saxony, the margrave of Branden- 
burg, the count palatine of the Rhine, and the three archbishops ot 
Mentz, of Treves, and of Cologne. II. The college of princes and 
prelates purged themselves of a promiscuous multitude : they reduced 
to four representative votes the long series of independent counts, and 
excluded the nobles or equestrian order, sixty thousand of whom, as 
in the Polish diets, had appeared on horseback in the field of election. 
III. The pride of birth and dominion, of the sword and the mitre, 
wisely adopted the commons as the third branch of the legislature, 
and, in the progress of society, they were introduced about the same 
sera into the national assemblies of France, England, and Germany. 
The Hanseatic League commanded the trade and navigation of the 
north : the confederates of the Rhine secured the peace and inter- 
course of the inland country; the influence of the cities has been 
adequate to their wealth and policy, and their negative still invalidates 
the acts of the two superior colleges of electors and prixiccs.'^'^® 

In the immense labyi’inth of the jus puhlmm of Germany, I must either quote 
one writer or a thousand, and I had rather trust to one faithful guide than tran- 
scribe, on credi^ a multitude of names and passagos. That guide is M. Pfeflbl, the 
author of the best legal and constitutional history that I know of any countxy 
(Nouvel Abr€g<5 Chronologiquo de ITIistouc ot du Droit Public d'Allemagnoj Paris, 
1776, 2 vols. m 4to ). His Icaraing and judgment have discerned the most interest- 
ing facts; Jus simple brevity comprises them in a narrow space; hm chronological 
order distributes tliem under the proper dates, and an elaborate index collects them 
under their respective heads. To this work, in a less perfect state, Dr. Robertson was 
gratefully indebted for that masterly sketch which traces even the modern changes 
of the Germanic body. The Corpus Histonse Gormaniejse of Struvms has been likewise 
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It is in the fourteenth century that we may view in the strongest 
Weakness light the State and contrast of the Roman empire of Ger 
many, which no longer held, except on the borders of the 
emp^FM Rhine and Danube, a single province of Trajan or Con- 
chaiws^iv. stantine. Their unworthy successors were the counts of 
134 M 378 Hapsburg, of Nassau, of Luxemburg, and of Schwartzen- 
burg : the emperor Henry the Seventh procured for his son the crown 
of Bohemia, and his grandson Charles the Fourth was born among a 
people strange and barbarous in the estimation of the Germans 
themselves. After the excommunication of Lewis of Bavaria, he 
received the gift or promise of the vacant empire from the Roman 
pontiffs, who, in the exile and captivity of Avignon, affected the 
dominion of the earth. The death of his competitors united the 
electoral college, and Charles was unanimously saluted king of the 
Romans, and future emperor ; a title which in the same age was 
prostituted to the Caesars of Germany and Greece. The German 
emperor was no more than the elective and impotent magistrate of an 
aristocracy of princes, who had not left him a village that he might 
call his own. His best nrerogative was the right of presiding and 
proposing in the national senate, which was convened at his summons ; 
and his native kingdom of Bohemia, less opulent than the adjacent 
city of Nuremberg, was the firmest seat of his power and the richest 
source of his revenue. The army with which he passed the 
Alps consisted of three hundred horse. In the cathedral 
of St. Ambrose, Charles was crowned with the irm crown, which 
tradition ascribed to the Lombard monarchy ; but he was admitted 
only with a peaceful train ; the gates of the city were shut upon him ; 
and the king of Italy was held a captive by the arms of the Visconti, 
whom he confirmed in the sovereignty of Milan. In the Vatican he 
was again crowned with the golden crown of the empire; but, in 
obedience to a secret treaty, the Roman emperor immediately with- 
drew, without reposing a single night within the walls of Rome. The 
eloquent Petrarch,^ whose fancy revived the visionary glories of the 

consulted, the more usefully, as that huge compilation is fortified in every page with 
the original texts.* 

Yet, personally^ Charles IV. must not he considered as a barbarian. After hia 
education at Pans, he recovered the use of the Bohemian, his native, idiom; and the 
emperor conversed and wrote with equal facility m French, Latin, Italian, and German 
(Struvius, p. 615, 616). Petrarch always represents him as a polite and leaimed 
prince 

Besides the German and Italian historians, the expedition of Charles IV, la 

® For the nse and progress of the Han- Lappenberg, Hamburg, 1830 The ori- 
seatic League consult the authoritative gmal Hanseatic League comprehended 
history by Sartorius, Gesohichte des Han- Cologne, and many of the great cities lu 
seatischen Bundes, 3 Theile, Gottingen, the Netherlands and on the Rhine.' — M. 
1802. New and improved edition by 
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Capitol, deplores and upbraids the ignominious flight of the Bohe- 
mian; and even his contemporaries could observe that the sole 
exercise of his authority was in the lucrative sale of privileges and 
titles. The gold of Italy secured the election of his son ; but such 
was the shameful poverty of the Roman emperor, that* his person 
was arrested by a butcher in the streets of Worms, and was de- 
tained in the public inn as a pledge or hostage for the payment of 
his expenses. 

From this humiliating scene let us turn to the apparent majesty of 
the same Charles in the diets of the empire. The golden ' 
bull, which fixes the Germanic constitution, is promulgated 
a the style of a sovereign and legislator. An hundred 
princes bowed before his ti rone, and exalted their own dignity by the 
voluntary honours which they yielded to their chief or minister. At 
the royal banquet the hereditary great officers, the seven electors, 
who in rank and title were equal to kings, performed their solemn 
and domestic service of the palace. The seals of the triple kingdom 
were borne in state by the archbishops of MenU, Cologne, and 
Treves, the perpetual arch-chancellors of Germany, Italy, and Arles. 
The great marshal, on horseback, exercised his function with a silver 
measure of oats, which he emptied on the ground, and immediately 
dismounted to regulate the order of the guests. The great steward, 
the count palatine of the Rhine, placed the dishes on the table. The 
great chamberlain, the margrave of Brandenburg, presented, after 
the repast, the golden ewer and basin, to wash. The king of Bo- 
hemia, as great cupbearer, was represented by the emperor’s brother, 
the duke of Luxemburg and Brabant ; and the procession was closed 
by the great huntsmen, who introduced a boar and a stag, with a 
loud chorus of horns and hounds.^®* Nor was the supremacy of the 
emperor confined to Germany alone: the hereditary monarchs of 
Europe confessed the pre-eminence of his rank and dignity : he was 
the first of the Christian princes, the temporal head of the great 
republic of the West to his person the title of majesty was long 
appropriated ; and he disputed with the pope the sublime prerogative 
of creating kings and assembling councils. The oracle of the civil 
law, the learned Bartolus, was a pensioner of Charles the Fourth ; 
and his school resounded with the doctrine that the Roman emperor 


painted in lively and original colours in the curious Memoires surla Vie do Petrarque, 
tom. lii. p. 376-430, by the Abb<J de Sade, whose prolixity has never been blamed by 
any reader of taste and curiosity. 

See the whole ceremony, in Struvius, p. 629. 
i« The republic of Europe, with the pope and emperor at its head, was never 
represented with more dignity than m the council of Constance. See Lenfant s 
History of that assembly. 

VOL. VT. ^ 
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was the rightfiil sovereign of the earth, from the rising to the setting 
sun. The contrary opinion was condemned, not as an error, but as 
an heresy, since even the Gospel had pronounced, ‘‘ And there went 
“ forth a decree from Caesar Augustus, that all the world should be 
« taxed.” 

If we annihilate the interval of time and space between Augustus 
Contrast of 3-ud Charles, strong and striking will be the contrast be- 
Sdffiesty tween the two Caesars: the Bohemian, who concealed his 
of Angubtus weakness under the mask of ostentation, and the Roman, 
who disguised his strength under the semblance of modesty. At the 
head of his victorious legions, in his reign over the sea and land, from 
the Nile and Euphrates to the Atlantic Ocean, Augustus professed 
himself the servant of the state and the equal of his fellow-citizens 
The conqueror of Rome and her provinces assumed the popular and 
legal form of a censor, a consul, and a tribune. His will was the law 
of mankind, but in the declaration of his laws he borrowed the voice 
of the senate and people ; and, from their decrees, their master 
accepted and renewed his temporary commission to administer the 
republic. In his dress, his domestics, his titles, in all the offices of 
social life, Augustus maintained the character of a private Roman ; 
and his most artful flatterers respected the secret of his absolute and 
perpetual monarchy. 

Qravina, Ongines Juris Civilis, p. 108. 

Six thousand urns have been discovered of the slaves and freedmen of Augustus 
and Livia. So minute was the division of office, that one slave was appointed to weigh 
the wool which was spun by the empress’s maids, another for the care of her lapdog, 
&c. (Camere Sepolchrale, &c., by Bianchmi Extract of his work, in the Biblioth^que 
Italique, tom, iv. p, 175. His Eloge, by Fontenelle, tom. vi. p. 356.) But these 
servants were of the same rank, and possibly not more numerous than those of Bollio 
or Lentulus. They only provj the general riches of the city. 
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CHAPTER L 


Desoeiption of Arabia and its Inhabitants. — Birth, Oharacteb, and 
Doctrine op Mahomet. — He preaches at Mecca. — Flies to Medina. 
— Propagates his Religion by theJ:1»5®b^— Yoluntaby or reluctant^ 
Submission op the Arabs. — His Death ^d Successors. — The Claims 
and Fortunes of Ali and his Descendants. 


After pursuing above six hundred years the fleeting Caesars of Con- 
stantinople and Germany, I now descend, in the reign of Heraclius, 
on the eastern borders of the Greek monarchy. While the state was 
exhausted by the Persian war, and the church was distracted by the 
Nestorian and Monophysite sects, Mahomet, with the sword in one 
hand and the Koran in the other, erected his throne on the ruins of 
Christianity and of Rome. The genius of the Arabian prophet, the 
manners of his nation, and the spirit of his religion, involve the causes 
of the decline and fall of the Eastern empire ; and our eyes are 
curiously intent on one of the most memorable revolutions which have 
impressed a new and lasting character on the nations of the globe. ^ 
In the vacant space between Persia, Syria, Egypt, and -Ethiopia, 
the Arabian peninsula ® may he conceived as a triangle of Doscnption 
spacious but irregular dimensions. From the northern point 


* As in tins and the following chapter I shall display much Arabic learning, I must 
profess my total ignorance of the Oriental tongues, and my gratitude to the learned 
interpreters, who have transfused their science into the Latin, French, and English 
languages. Their collections, versions, and histones, I shall occasionally notice, 

® The geographers of Arabia may he divided into thi’ee classes — 1. The Greeks and 
Latins, whose progressive knowledge may be traced in Agatharchides (de Man Rubro, 
in Hudson, Geograph. Minor, tom. i ), Diodorus Siculus (tom i. 1. ii. [c. 48-54] p. 
159-167; 1. in. [c. 14 P 211-216, edit Wessoling), Strabo (1. xvi, p. 1112-1114 
[p. 767-769, ed Casaub.], from Eratosthenes, p 1122-1132 [776-785, ed. Casaub.],from 
Arfcemidorus), Dionysius (Periegesis, v. 927-969), Pliny (Hist Natur. v. 12, vi. 82), 
and Ptolemy (Desenpt, et Tabuljn Urbium, m Hudson, tom. iii.). 2 The Ai'ahic 
Vinters, who have treated the subject with the zeal of patriotism or devotion* the 
extracts of Pocock (Specimen Hist. Arabum, p 125-128) from the Geography of the 
Sherif al Ediissi, render us still more dissatistied with the version or abridgment (p. 
24-27, 44-56, 108, &c , 119, &c ) which the M«ironitcs have published under the absurd 
title of Geographia Nubiensis (Pans, 1619), but the Latin and French translators, 
Greaves (m Hudson, tom in.) and Qalland (Yoyage de la Palestine pax La Roque, p. 
265-346), have opened to us the Arabia of Abulfeda, the most copious and correct 
account of the peninsula, which may bo enriched, however, from the Bibhotheque 
Orientale of D^Herbelot, p. 120, ct alibi passim 8 The European travellers, among 
whom ShdW (p, 438-455) and Niebuhr (Description, 1773; Yoyagos, tom. i, 1776) 
deserve an honourable distinction* Buschmg (G&graphie par Borengei, tom. viii. p. 
416-510) has compiled with judgment; and D’Anville*s Maps (Orbis Veteribus Notns, 

0 2 
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of Beles,® on the Euphrates, a line of fifteen hundred miles is teinai- 
nated by the Straits of Bahelmandeb and the land of frankincense. 
About half this length may be allowed for the middle breadth, from 
east to west, from Bassora to Suez, from the Persian Gulf to the Red 
Sea.* The sides of the triangle are gradually enlarged, and the 
southern basis presents a front of a thousand miles to the Indian 
Ocean. The entire surface of the peninsula exceeds in a fourfold 
proportion that of Germany or France ; hut the far greater part has 
been justly stigmatised with the epithets of the stony and the sandy. 
The soiiand ^vcn the wilds of Tartary are decked, by the hand of 
climate nature, with lofty trees and luxuriant herbage ; and the 
lonesome traveller derives a sort of comfort and society from the pre- 
sence of vegetable life. But in the dreary waste of Arabia a bound- 
less level of sand is intersected by sharp and naked mountains ; and 
the face of the desert, without shade or shelter, is scorched by the 
direct and intense rays of a tropical sun. Instead of refreshing 
breezes, the winds, particularly from the south-west, diffuse a noxious 
and even deadly vapour ; the hillocks of sand which they alternately 
raise and scatter are compared to the billows of the ocean, and whole 
caravans, whole armies, have been lost and buried in the whirlwind. 
The common benefits of water are an object of desire and contest ; 
and such is the scarcity of wood, that some art is requisite to preserve 
and propagate the element of fire. Arabia is destitute of navigable 
rivers, which fertilise the soil, and convey its produce to the adjacent 
regions; the torrents that fall from the hills are imbibed by the 
thirsty earth ; the rare and hardy plants, the tamarind or the acacia, 
that strike their roots into the clefts of the rocks, are nourished by 
the dews of the night : a scanty supply of rain is collected in cisterns 

and 1’'® Partie de TAsie) should lie before the reader, with his Geograpbie Ancienne, 
tom. 11 . p. 208-231.* 

® Abulfed. Desenpt. Arabise, p. 1 ; D’Anville, TEupbrate et le Tigre, p. 19, 20. It 
was in this place, the paradise or garden of a satrap, that Xenophon and the Greeks 
hist passed the Euphrates (Anabasis, 1 i. c. 10 [c. 4, § 10] p 29, edit. Wells). 

* Reland has proved, with much superfluous learning, 3 . That our Red Sea (the 
Arabian Gulf) is no more than a part of the Mwtq H^thrwn^ the of the 

ancients, which was extended to the indefinite space of the Indian Ocean. 2. That 
the synonymous words a.UU-^, allude to the colour of the blacks or negroes 

(Dissert. Miscell. tom. i. p. 59-117) 


® Of modern travellers may be men- vols. 8vo , London, 1844, and * Essai sur 
tioned the adventurer who called himself THistoire des Aiabes avant ITslamisme, 
All Bey; but, above all, the intelligent, pendant Pepoque de Mahomet, etjusqu’U 
the enterprising, the accurate Burckhardt. la reduction de toutes les tribus sous la 
— M. loi Musulmane,' by A P. Caussin de Per- 

The best works on the ancient geo- ceval, Professeur d’ Arabe au Collf^ge Royal 
graphy and ante-Mahometan history of de France, 3 vols 8vo , Pans, 1847-1848. 
Arabia are ‘ The Historical Geography of Of the latter work there is an able account 
Arabia,' by the Rev. Chaxles Forster, 2 in the Calcutta Review, No xli. — S, 
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and aqueducts : the wells and springs are the secret treasure of the 
desert; and the pilgrim of Mecca,® after many a dry and sultry 
march, is disgusted by the taste of the waters which have rolled over 
a bed of sulphur or salt Such is the general and genuine picture of 
the climate of Arabia. The experience of evil enhances the value of 
any local or partial enjoyments. A shady grove, a green pasture, a 
stream of fresh water, are sufficient to attract a colony of sedentary 
Arabs to the fortunate spots which can afford food and refreshment 
to themselves and their cattle, and which encourage their industry in 
the cultivation of the palm-tree and the vine. The high lands that 
border on the Indian Ocean are distinguished by their superior 
plenty of wood and water : the air is more temperate, the fruits are 
more delicious, the animals and the human race more numerous : the 
fertility of the soil invites and rewards the toil of the husbandman ; 
and the peculiar gifts of frankincense ® and coffee have attracted in 
different ages the merchants of the world. If it be compared with 
the rest of the peninsula, this sequestered region may truly deserve 
the appellation of the happy ; and the splendid colouring of fancy 
and fiction has been suggested by contrast and countenanced by dis- 
tance. It was for this earthly paradise that nature had reserved her 
choicest favours and her most curious workmanship ; the incompatible 
blessings of luxury and innocence were ascribed to the natives : the 
soil was impregnated with gold and gems, and both the land and sea 
were taught to exhale the odours of aromatic sweets. This Diviwon of 
division of the sandy ^ the stony ^ and the happy ^ so familiar 
to the Greeks and Latins, is unknown to the Arabians them- Jappy*^ 
selves ; and it is singular enough, that a country whose Ian- 
guage and inhabitants have ever been the same should scarcely 
retain a vestige of its ancient geography. The maritime districts of 

® In the tliirty days, or stations, between Cairo and Mecca, there are fifteen desti- 
tute of good water. See the loute of the Hadjees, in Shaw's Travels, p 477. 

® The aromatics, especially the tliits or frankincense, of Arabia, occupy the xuth 
book of Pliny. Our great poet (Paradise Lost, 1. iv.) introduces, in a simile, the 
spicy odom’S that are blown by the north-east wind from the Sabaean coast : — 

Many a league. 

Pleas’d with the grateful scent, old Ocean smiles. 

(Phn Hist Natur. xii 42.) 

^ Agatharchidcs affirms that lumps of pure gold were found from the size of an 
olive to that of a nut, that iron was twice, and silver ten times, the value of gold (de 
Man Rubro, p. 60 [Hudson, Geogr M., tom. i.]). These real or imaginary treasures 
are vanished; and no gold-mines are at present known in Arabia (Niebuhr, Descrip- 
tion, p. 124).* 

* A brilliant passage in the geographical of India as well as Arabia, are mingled to- 
poem of Dionysius Penegetes embodies gether in mdiscriminato splendour. Com- 
the notions of the ancients on the wealth pare on the bouthern coast of Arabia the 
and fertility of Yemen. Greek fnythob>gy, recent travels of Lieut. Wollsted. — 
and the tir^itions of the gorgeous oast,” 
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animals ; and the Arabian shepherd had acquired the absolute pos- 
session of a faithful friend and a laborious slave.^^ Arabia, 
in the opinion of the naturalist, is the genuine and original ^ 
country of the horse ; the climate most propitious, not indeed to the 
size, but to the spirit and swiftness, of that generous animal. The 
merit of the Barb, the Spanish, and the English breed is derived from 
a mixture of Arabian blood ; the Bedoweens preserve, with super- 
stitious care, the honours and the memory of the purest race : the 
males are sold at a high price, but the females are seldom alienated ; 
and the birth of a noble foal was esteemed among the tribes as a 
subject of joy and mutual congratulation. These horses are educated 
in the tents, among the children of the Arabs, with a tender fami- 
liarity, which trains them in the habits of gentleness and attachment. 
They are accustomed only to walk and to gallop : their sensations 
are not blunted by the incessant abuse of the spur and the whip : 
their powers are reserved for the moments of flight and pursuit : but 
no sooner do they feel the touch of the hand or the stirrup, than they 
dart away with the swiftness of the wind ; and if their friend be dis- 
mounted in the rapid career, they instantly stop till he has recovered 
his seat. In the sands of Afric and Arabia the camel is a 
sacred and precious gift. That strong and patient beast of 
burden can perform, without eating or drinking, a journey of several 
days ; and a reservoir of fresh water is preserved in a large bag, a 
fifth stomach of the animal, whose body is imprinted with the marks 
of servitude : the larger breed is capable of transporting a weight of 
a thousand pounds ; and the dromedary, of a lighter and more active 
frame, outstrips the fleetest courser in the race. Alive or dead, almost 
every part of the camel is serviceable to man : her milk is plentiful 
and nutritious : the young and tender flesh has the taste of veal a 
valuable salt is extracted from the urine: the dung supplies the 
deficiency of fuel ; and the long hair, which falls each year and is 
renewed, is coarsely manufactured into the garments, the furniture, 
and the tents of the Bedoweens. In the rainy seasons they consume 
the rare and insuflScient herbage of the desert : during the heats of 

Read (it iR no nnplcasing task) tlie incompaiable articles of the and the 
Cimol, in the NatiiiMl History of M de Buffon 

For the Arabian horses, see D’Arvieux (p. 159-173) and Niebuhr (p. 14ii-144). 
At the end of the xiiith century the horses of Ncged wore esteemed sure-footed, 
those of Yemen strong and serviceable, those of Hejaz most noble. The horses of 
Euiopc, the tenth and last class, were geneially despised as having too much body 
aud too little spirit (B’Horbclot, Ihblioth Oiient. p. 339) . their strength was requi- 
site to bear the weight of the knight and his armour. 

Qui camihus camelorum vosci solent odii tenacos sunt, was the opmion of an 
Arabian physician (Pocock, Specimen, p. 88) Mahomet himself, who was fond of 
milk, prefers the cow, and does not even mention the camel; but the diet of Mecca 
and Medina was already more luxurious (Ojigmer, Vie de Mahomet, tom hi. p. 404). 
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suiLiner and the scarcity of winter they remove their encampments to 
the sea-coast, the hills of Yemen, or the neighbourhood of the 
Euphrates, and have often extorted the dangerous licence of visiting 
the banks of the Nile and the villages of Syria and Palestine. The 
life of a wandering Arab is a life of danger and distress ; and though 
sometimes, by rapine or exchange, he may appropriate the fruits of 
industry, a private citizen in Europe is in the possession of more solid 
and pleasing luxury than the proudest emir who marches in the field 
at the head of ten thousand horse. 

Yet an essential diflerence may be found between the hordes of 
Cities of Scythia and the Arabian tribes ; since many of the latter 
Arabia collectcd into towns, and employed in the labours of 

trade and agriculture. A part of their time and industry was still 
devoted to the management of their cattle : they mingled, in peace 
and war, with their brethren of the desert; and the Bedoweens 
derived from their useful intercourse some supply of their wants, and 
some rudiments of art and knowledge. Among the forty-two cities 
of Arabia, enumerated by Abulfeda, the most ancient and populous 
were situate in the happij Yemen : the towers of Saana,^'^ and the 
marvellous reservoir of Merab, were constructed by the kings of the 
Homerites ; but their profane lustre was eclipsed by the prophetic 
glories of Medina and Mecca, near the Red Sea, and at the 


Yet Marcian of Heraclea (m Peiiplo, p 16, in tom i. Hudson, Minor Geograph ) 
reckons one hundred and sixty-four towns in Arabia Felix. The size of the towns 
might be small, the faith of the writer might be large. 

It is compared by Abulfeda (in Hudson, tom. iii. p 54) to Damascus, and is still 
the residence of the Imam of Yemen (Voyages de Niebuhr, tom. i p. 331-342), Saana 
is twenty-four parasangs from Dafar (Abulfeda, p. 61) and sixty-eight from Aden 
(p. 53). 

Pocock, Specimen, p. 57; Geograph. Nubiensis, p. 52. Mariaba, or Merab, six 
miles in circumference, was destroyed by the legions of Augustus (Plin. Hist Nat. 
VI. 32), and had not revived in the xivth century (Abulfed. Desenpt. Arab. p. 68).*' 

The name of city^ Medinaj was appropriated, i^ox^v, to Yatreb (the latrippa 
of the Greeks), the seat of the prophet. The distances from Medina are reckoned by 
Abulfeda m stations, or days* journey of a caravan (p, 15) to Bahrein, xv; to Bas- 
sora, xviu; to Cufah, xx, to Damascus or Palestine, xx; to Cairo, xxv; to Mecca, 
X, from Mecca to Saana (p. 62) or Aden, xxx; to Cairo, days, or 412 hours 
(Shaw's Travels, p. 477); which, according to the estimate of D'Anville (Mesures 
Itindraires, p. 99), allows about twenty-five English miles for a day's journey. From 
the land of frankincense (Hadramaut, in Yemen, between Aden and Cape Fartasch) 
to Gaza, m Syria, Pliny (Hist. Nat. xii. 32) computes Ixv mansions of camels. These 
measures may assist fancy and elucidate facts. 

Our notions of Mecca must be drawn from the Arabians (D’Herbelot, Biblio- 
thdque Orientals, p. 368-371; Pocock, Specimen, p 125-128; Abulfeda, p. 11-40). 
As no imbeliever is permitted to enter the city, our travellers are silent; and the 


“ It is doubtful whether the Romans of a large reservoir of water — an event of 
ever reached Manaba See Editor's note, great importance in the Arabian annals, 
vol. i p 3 38. — S. ^ and discussed at considerable length by 

^ The town never recovered the inunda- modern Orientalists ~ M. 
tion which took place from the bursting 
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distance from each other of two hundred and seventy miles. The last 
of these holy places was known to the Greeks under the name 
of Macoraba ; and the termination of the word is expressive 
of its greatness, which has not indeed, in the most flourishing period, 
exceeded the size and populousness of Marseillea^ Some latent 
motive, perhaps of superstition, must have impelled the founders 
in the choice of a most unpromising situation. They erected their 
habitations of mud or stone in a plain about two miles long and one 
mile broad, at the foot of three barren mountains : the soil is a rock ; 
the water even of the holy well of Zemzem is bitter or brackish f the 
pastures are remote from the city ; and grapes arc transported abo^H) 
seventy miles from the gardens of Tayef. The fame and spirit of the 
Koreishites, who reigned in Mecca, were conspicuous among the 
Arabian tribes ; but their ungrateful soil refused the labours of agri- 
culture, and their position was favourable to the enterprises 
of trade. By the seaport of Gedda, at the distance only of 
forty miles, they maintained an easy correspondence with Abyssinia ; 
and that Christian kingdom afforded the first refuge to the disciples 
of Mahomet. The treasures of Africa were conveyed over the penin- 
sula to Gerrha or Katif, in the province of Bahrein, a city built, as it 
is said, of rock-salt, by the Chtildman exiles and from thence, with 
the native pearls of the Persian Gulf, they were floated on rafts to the 
mouth of the Euphrates. Mecca is placed almost at an equal distance, 
a month's journey, between Yemen on the right and Syria on the 
left hand. The former was the winter, the latter the summer, sta- 
tion of her caravans ; and their seasonable arrival relieved the ships 
of India from the tedious and troublesome navigation of the Red 

short hints of Thovonot (Voyages du Levant, part i. p. 490) are taken from the sus- 
picious mouth of an African ronegado. Some Persians counted OOOO houses (Chardin, 
toni. IV. p. 167).“ 

Strabo, 1. xvi. p. 1110 [p. 766, od. Casaub.]. See one of these salt houses near 
Bassora, in Dllorbclot, Biblioth, Orient, p. G, 


* Even in tho time of Gibbon, Mecca 
had not been so luacccsbible to Europeans. 
I*t had been visited by Ludovico Bar- 
thema, and by one Joseph Pitts of Exeter, 
who was taken prisoner by tho Moors, 
and forcibly oonvortoil to Mahometanism 
His volume is a curious though plain ac- 
count of his sufferings and travels. Since 
that time Mecca has been entered, and 
the coremonios witnessed, by Dr. Soetzen, 
whose papers were unfortunately lost; by 
the Spaniaid who called himself Ali Bey; 
and, lastly, by Burckhardt, whoso de- 
scription loaves nothing wanting to satisfy 
the cuiiosity. — M 

Mr. Forster identifies tho Greek name 


with the Arabic MccJiarah, the warlike 
city,” or the city of the Harb.” Geogr. 
of Arabia, vol i. p 265 — S. 

® Burckhardb, however, observes : — 
** The water is heavy in its taste, and 
sometimes in its colour rosembles milk, 
" but it IS perfectly siceet, and differs very 
** much from that of the brackish wells 
" dispersed over the town.” (Travels in 
Arabia, p. 144.) Elsewhere he says: — 
** It seems probable that the town of 
“ Mecca owed its origm to tliis well; for 
** many miles round no sweet water is 
found, nor is there in any part of the 
** country so copious a supply ” (Ibid, p 
U5).— S. 
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Sea. In the markets of Saana and Merab, in the haroours of Oman 
and Aden, the camels of the Koreishites were laden with a precious 
cai’go of aromatics; a supply of corn and manufactures was pur- 
chased in the fairs of Bostra and Damascus ; the lucrative exchange 
diffused plenty and riches in the streets of Mecca ; and the noblest 
of her sons united the love of arms with the profession of mer- 
chandise.^® 

The perpetual independence of the Arabs has been the theme of 
National praisc among strangers and natives ; and the arts of con 
SThe troversy transform this singular event into a prophecy and a 

Arabs. miracle in favour of the posterity of Ismael.^' Some ex- 

ceptions, that can neither be dissembled nor eluded, render this mode 
of reasoning as indiscreet as it is superfluous ; the kingdom of Yemen 
has been successively subdued by the Abyssinians, the Persians, the 
sultans of Egypt, and the Turks the holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina have repeatedly bowed under a Scythian tyrant; and the 
Roman province of Arabia embraced the peculiar wilderness in 
which Ismael and his sons must have pitched their tents in the face 
of their brethren. Yet these exceptions are temporary or local ; the 
body of the nation has escaped the yoke of the most powerful mo- 

Mirum dictO ex innumens popiilis pars £oqua in commeroiis aut in latrociniis degit 
(Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 32) See Sale's Koran, Siha. cvi. p. 503, Pocock, Specimen, p. 2; 
B’Herbelot, Biblioth Orient, p. 301; Prideaux’s Life of Mahomet, p. 5; Gagmer, Vie 
de Mahomet, tom i. p. 72, 120, 126, See. 

A nameless doctor (Universal Hist. vol. xx. octavo edition) has formally demon- 
strated the truth of Christianity by the independence of the Arabs. A critic, besides 
the exceptions of fact, might dispute the meaning of the text (Gen. xvi. 12), the 
extent of the application, and the foundation of the pedigree.*^ 

It was subdued, a d. 1173, by a brother of the great Saladin, who founded a 
dynasty of Curds or Ayoubites (Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 425; B'Herbelot, 
p. 477). 

By the lieutenant of Soliman I. (a.d. 1538) and Selim II. (1568) See Cantemir's 
Hist, of the Othman Empire, p. 201, 221. The pasha, who resided at Saana, com- 
manded twenty-one beys , but no revenue was ever remitted to the Porte (Marsigli, 
Stato Militare delT Imperio Ottomanno, p. 124), and the Turks were expelled about 
the year 1630 (Niebuhr, p. 167, 168). 

^ Of the Roman province, under the name of Arabia and the third Palestine, the 
principal cities were Bostra and Petra, which dated their sera from the year 105, when 
they were subdued by Palma, a lieutenant of Trajan (Dion Cassius, 1. Ixviii. [c. 14]) 
Petra was the capital of the Nabathseans, whose name is derived from the eldest of 
the sons of Ismael (Gen xxv. 12, &c , with the Commentaries of Jerom, Le Cleic, 
and Calmet),® Justmian relinquished a palm country of ten days' journey to the 
south of .®lah (Prooop. de Beil. Peisic 1 i c. 19 [t. i. p. 101, ed. Bonn]), and the 
Romans mamtamed a centurion and a custom-house (Arrian in Periplo Mans 
Erythrcei, p. 11, m Hudson, tom. i.) at a place xcofinj Pagus Albus, Hawara) 

in the teiritory of Medma (D'Anville, M^moire sur I’Egypte, p 243), These re«il 
possessions, and some naval inroads of Trajan (Penpl. p, 14, 15), are magnified by 
history and medals into the Roman conquest of Arabia. 

® See note 3 to chap. xlvi. The last ® On the rums of Petia, see the Tra- 
point IS probably the least contestable of vels of Messrs. Irty and Mangles, and of 
ihe three. — M. Laborde. — M. 

See note, vol. i. p 143. — S. 
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tt Si'r'T’.’ “i 

.L„ Turks*’’ may ('SCIvIm* a ^ j the present sovereign of 

uTS to solic-a tho fruni<l«S^ jurisdiction but his pride is 

taitel "" tl"< amnu-tCT f «>» freedom 

freir nciel.l»..r.- in ..m■n»■.v,, f™"'? “ >>y 

X- -t..,.. nC •. si.l.iit*!- ^ . defensive war. The patient and 
active VII - e ■ ■ * ^ insensibly nursed in the habits and 

abaiidoned t tl . 1 .^ tli^ tribe; but the martial youth, under 

the ba,imcr ol tl«' ever on horseback, and in the Lid, to 

practise the exou iw, o ^ n ^ low, the javelin, and the scymetar. The 
long nieinoiy o ^ n ir nu i poiidcnce is the firmest pledge of its per- 
petuity, am suutn ^‘uierations are animated to prove their 
descent and to nmmta.n tlunr inheritance. Their domestic fends ai« 
suspended on l^u_^ of a common enemy; and in their last 

hostilities a^« - V. , tile caravan of Mecca was attacked and 

pillaged by .mr.-,eoro tlum«u,d of the confederates. When they 
advance to battle tlu Uopo oi ^etory is in the front ; in the rear, the 
aasurauec ot ii retreat. 1 unr horses and camels, who in eight or ten 
days can ixn-tonn a march of four or five hundred miles, disappear 
before the eoiuiueror ; t.bo «ocret waters of the desert eludfhis 
search ; ami hiH victorious troops are consumed with thirst, hunger, 
am iat^ue m tlu> pm>u,t of an invisible foe, who scorns his efi’orts 
and wifely repose.s m Im heart of the burning soHtude. The arms 
and deserts ot tlu^ BedowcHnis are not only the safeguards of their 
own freedom, liut the barriers also of tlie happy Arabia, whose inha- 
bitonts, reinotc from war, are enervated by the luxury of the soil and 
(Tmiato. J ho h^gunm of Augustus melted away in disease and lassi- 
tude and it is only by a naval power that the reduction of Yemen 
has boen sn<‘oosslully nttonipted. When Mahomet erected his holy 
standard,*" that kingdom was a province of the Persian empire; yet 

“ Nwnulir aiwcriptioii <lc I’Ambiu, p. 302 , 303, 329-331) affords the most recen.* 
atul imtlu'iitw luUilhgoiun* <»f i-htj U'urlasa empire in Arabia 

UimloruH Hioulim (tom. in 1. xis. [ 0 . 94|p. ■ 390 - 393 , edit. Wesseliag) has clearly 
tholmidom <)l the Nabathaian Aribs, who resisted the arms of AutigS 

aiift iiin Hon* ® 

b *vi. p. 1127-1 tl!9 fp. 781 sy., od. Casaub ] ; Plin. Hist. Natur. ti. 32. 
Alnm (lalluB noiu Modmii, ami marched near a thousand miles into the part 

of y Wien botwoeu Marol. ami tho ocean The non ante devictis Sabsom regibns 
of \iXk tli0Baun(Od. m. 24) of Horace, attest the vT^ 

“ See tho imperfect history of Yemen in Pocock, Specimen, p. 55-66 , of Hira, p. 
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seven princes of the Homerites still reigned in the mountains ; and 
the vicegerent of Chosroes was tempted to forget his distant country 
and his unfortunate master. The historians of the age of Justinian 
represent the state of the independent Arabs, who were divided by 
interest or affection in the long quarrel of the East : the tribe of 
Gossan was allowed to encamp on the Syrian territory : the princes 
of Sira were permitted to form a city about forty miles to the south- 
ward of the ruins of Babylon. Their service in the field was speedy 
and vigorous; but their friendship was venal, their faith inconstant, 
their enmity capricious : it was an easier task to excite than to disarm 
tliese roving barbarians ; and, in the familiar intercourse of v/ar, they 
learned to see and to despise the splendid weakness both of Rome and 
of Persia. From Mecca to the Euphrates, the Arabian tribes®*’ were 
confounded by the Greeks and Latins under the general appellation 
of Saracens,^® a name which every Christian mouth has been taught 
to pronounce with terror and abhorrence. 

The slaves of domestic tyranny may vainly exult in their national 
Thoir independence: but the Arab is personally free; and he 
freedom\ud ^omQ degree, the benefits of society, without for- 

ciaaracter feiting the prerogatives of nature. In every tribe, super- 
stition, or gratitude, or fortune has exalted a particular family above 
the heads of their equals. The dignities of sheick and emir invariably 
descend in this chosen race ; but the order of succession is loose and 
precarious ; and the most worthy or aged of the noble kinsmen are 
preferred to the simple though important office of composing disputes 


66-77; of Gassan, p. 75-78, as far as it could be known or preserved in tke time of 
Ignorance.® 

^ The "Zet^icKvivtxa (pyAa, raMvoi., xou vo ^rXiT^rov othrZv i^vtf^ovofAoi xou aSstf'crflra/, 

are described by Menander (Excerpt. Legation, p. 149 [ed Par. ; p. 375, ed Bonn]), 
Procopius (de Bell Persic 1. 1 . c. 17, 19 ; 1 ii. c. 10), and in the most lively colours 
by Ammianus Marcellmus (1. xiv. e. 4), who had spoken of them as early as the reign 
of Marcus. 

The name which, used by Ptolemy and Pliny in a more confined, by Ammianus 
and Procopius in a larger, sense, has been derived, ridiculously, from Sarah, the wife 
of Abraham, obsoinely from the village of Saraka tows '^»^»ruious^ Stephan, de 

Urbibus [s. v. 2ag«»«6]), more plausibly from the Arabic words, which sigmfy a t/mvtsh 
chaiacter, or Oriental situation (Hottmger, Hist. Oriental. 1. 1 . c i. p. 7, 8; Pocock, 
Specimen, p. 33-35 ; Asseman. Biblioth. Onent. tom. iv. p. 567). Tet the last and 
most popular of these etymologies is refuted by Ptolemy (Arabia, p. 2, 18, m Hud- 
son, tom. in.), who expressly remarks the western and southern position of the Sara 
cens, then an obscure tribe on the borders of Egypt. The appellation cannot therefore 
allude to any ruitional character ; and, since it was imposed by strangers, it must b* 
found, not m the Arabic, but m a foreign language.'* 


® Compare the Hist, Temanae, pub- Zara, Zaara, Sara, the Desert, whence 
lished by Johannsen at Bonn, 1828, parti- Saraceni, the children of the Desert. De 
cularly the translator’s preface, — M. Maries adopts the derivation from Sarrik, 

^ Dr. Clarke (Travels, vol. ii. p. 491), a robber. Hist, des Arabes, vol. i, p. 36 ; 
after expressing contemptuous pity for St Martin from Scharkioun, or Sharkiir 
Gibbon’s ignoianco, derives the word from Eastern, vol, xi. p. 55. — M. 
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by their advice, a.n(l guidiui]^ valour l)y tl\oir example. Even a ,, 

of sense and spirit has been permitted to command the countrymcir 
of Zenobia.®^ The momentary junction of several tribes produ(‘es 
an army: their more lasting union constitutes a nation: and the 
supreme chief, the emir of emirs, whose banner is displayed at their 
head, may deserve, in the eyes of stra.ngers, the honours of the kingly 
name. If the Arabian princes abuse their jiower, they are quickly 
punished by the des(?rtion of their subjects, who had been accustomeci 
to a mild and parental jurisdiction. 'Ilieir spirit is free, their steps 
are uncoufined, the desert is open, and the tribes and families arc 
held together by a mutual and voluntary compact. The softer 
natives of Yemen supported the pomp and majesty of a monarch; 
but if he could not leave his palace without cudangcring his life,*^^ the 
active powers of government must have been devolved on his nobles 
and magistrates. The cities of Mecca and Medina present, in the 
heart of Asia, the fonn, or rather the substance, of a commonwealtb. 
The grandfather of Mahomet, and his lineal ancestors, appear in 
foreign and domestic transactions as the princes of their country ; but 
they reigned, like Pericles at Athens, or the Medici at Florence, by 
the opinion of their wisdom and integrity; their influence was divided 
with their patrimony ; and the sceptre was transferred from the uncles 
of the prophet to a younger branch of the tribe of Korcish. On 
solemn occasions they convened the assembly of the people, and, 
since mankind must be cither compelled or persuaded to obey, the 
use and reputation of oratory among the ancient Arabs is the clearest 
evidence of public freedom.^* But their simple freedom was of a very 
different cast from the nice and artificial machinery of the Greek and 
Koman republics, in which each member possessed an undivided share 
of the civil and political rights of the community. In the more simple 
state of the Arabs, the nation is free, because each of her sons dis- 
dains a base submission to the will of a master. Ilis breast is fortified 
with the austere virtues of courage, patience, and sobriety ; the love of 
independence prompts him to exercise the habits of self-command ; 
and the fear of dishonour guards him from the meaner apprehension 

Saraceni .... muliorcs aiunt in eos regnaro (Expoflitio totius Mundi, p. 3, in 
Huflaon, tom. iii.). The roign of Mavia is famous xn ecclesiastical stoxy. Pocock, 
Specimen, p. 09, 83. 

rm fith i^tXhTv is the report of Agatharchides (de Marx Rubro, p. 63, 

64, in Hudson, tom i.), Diodorus Siculus (tom, 1 . 1. iii c. 47, p. 215), and Strabo 
(1. xvx. p. 1124 [p. 778, ed. Casauh.]). But I much suspect that this is one of the 
popular tales, or extraordinary accidents, which the credulity of travellers so often 
transforms into a fact, a custom, and a law. 

Non gloriahantur antiquitus Arabes, nisi gladio, hospite, ot eloqurniid (Sephadius 
apud. Pocock, Specimen, p. 161, 162). This gift of speech they shared only with the 
Persians; and the sententious Arabs would probably have disdained the simple and 
sublime logic of Demosthenes. 
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of pain, of danger, and of death. The gravity and firmness of the 
mind is conspicuous in his outward demeanour : his speech is slow, 
weighty, and concise ; he is seldom provoked to laughter ; his only 
gesture is that of stroking his heard, the venerable symbol of man- 
hood ; and the sense of his own importance teaches him to accost his 
equals without levity, and his superiors without awe.®^ The liberty 
of the Saracens survived their conquests : the first caliphs indulged 
the bold and familiar language of their subjects : they ascended the 
pulpit to persuade and edify the congregation; nor was it before 
the seat of empire was removed to the Tigris that the Abbassides 
adopted the proud and pompous ceremonial of the Persian and 
Byzantine courts. 

In the study of nations and men we may observe the causes that 

^ render them hostile or friendly to each other, that tend to 
and private naiTow or enlarge, to molliiy or exasperate, the social cha- 
revenge The Separation of the Arabs from the rest of man- 

kind has accustomed them to confound the ideas of stranger and 
enemy ; and the poverty of the land has introduced a maxim of juris- 
prudence which they believe and practise to the present hour. They 
pretend that, in the division of the earth, the rich and fertile climates 
were assigned to the other branches of the human family ; and that 
the posterity of the outlaw Ismael might recover, by fraud or force, 
the portion of inheritance of which he had been unjustly deprived. 
According to the remark of Pliny, the Arabian tribes are equally 
addicted to theft and merchandise : the caravans that traverse the 
desert are ransomed or pillaged; and their neighbours, since the 
remote times of Job and Sesostris,^^ have been the victims of their 
rapacious spirit. If a Bedoween discovers from afar a solitary tra- 
veller, he rides furiously against him, crying, with a loud voice, 
“ Undress thyself, thy aunt {my wife) is without a garment.” A 
ready submission entitles him to mercy ; resistance will provoke the 
aggressor, and his own blood must expiate the blood which he pre- 
sumes to shed in legitimate defence. A single robber, or a few 
associates, are branded with their genuine name ; but the exploits of 

I must remind tlie reader that D'Arvioux, D’Herbelot, and Niebuhr represent 
in the most lively colours the manners and government of the Arabs, which are illus- 
trated by many mcideutal passages in the Life of Mahomet ^ 

Observe the first chapter of Job, and the long wall of 1500 stadia which Sesostris 
built from Pelusium to Heliopolis (Diodor. Sicul. tom. 1 . 1 . 1 [c. 57] p. C>7). Under 
the name of JSycsos, the shepherd kmgs, they had formerly subdued Egypt (Marsham. 
Canon. Chron. p. 98-163, &c,).^ 


* See likewise the epious romance of probable, is by no means so certain, there 
Antar, the most vivid and authentic is some reason for supposing them Scy- 
pictiiie of Arabian manners ~M. thians. — M. 

This origin of the Hyesos, though 
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a numerous band imBinnc the duu-ador of lawlul and honourable war 
The temper of a people thus armed against mankind ^as doubly 
inflamed by the domestic liceticc of rapine, murder, and revenge 
In the constitution of Europe, the right of pi'aee and war is now con- 
fined to a small, and the actual exercise to a much smaller, list of 
respectable potentates ; but oiwli Arab, with impunity and renown 
might point his javelin against the life of his couiitiyman. The union 
of the nation consisted only in a vague rcsomblaiice of language and 
manners; and in each community tlic jurisdiction of the- magistrate 
was mute and impotent Of the time of ignoraiioe which preceded 
Mahomet, seventeen hundred battles =*'• arc recorded by tradition: 
hostility was emhitterud with the rancour of civil faction : and the 
recital, in prose or verse, of an obsolete fend, was sufficient to rekindle 
the same passions among the descendants of the hostile tribes. In pri- 
vate life every man, at least every family, was the judge Q,nd avenger 
of its own cause. The nice sensibility of honour, which weighs the 
insult rather than the injury, sheds its deadly venom on the quarrels 
of the Arabs : the honour of tlicir women, and of tlicir hecirds, is most 
easily wounded ; an indecent action, a contemptuous Word, can be 
expiated only by the blood of the offender ; and such is their patient 
inveteracy, that they expect whole months and years the opportunity 
of revenge. A fine or compensation for murder is fanailiax to the 
barbarians of every age ; but in Arabia tlie kinsmen of the dead are 
at liberty to accept the atonement, or to exercise with their own 
hands the law of retaliation. Xhe refined malice of the Arabs 
refuses even the head of the murderer, substitutes an innocent to 
the guilty person, and transfers the penalty to the beat and most 
considerable of the race by whom they have been injured. If he 
falls by their hands, they are exposed in their turn to the danger of 
reprisals ; the interest and principal of the bloody debt are accumu- 
lated: the individuals of either family lead a life of malice and 
suspicion, and fifty years may sometimes elapse before the account 
of vengeance be finally settled.®’’' This sanguinary spirit, ignorant 
of pity or forgiveness, has been moderated, however, by the mavims 
of honour, which require in every private encounter some decent 
equality of age and strongdi, of numbers and weapons. An a™®! 
annual festival of two, perhaps of four, months, was ob- 


“ Or, according to another account, 1200 (D’HCThelot, Biblioth&qwa Orientale, p. 
75) • the two historians who wrote of the Ay am al Arat^tm battles of the Arabs, 
hved in the 9th and 10th century. Tho famoua wot of Dahes and Gabrah was oooa- 
sioued by two horses, lasted forty years, and ended in a proverb (Pocock, Specimen, 

P • V 

^ The modern theory and practice of the Arabs in the revenge of murder are de- 
scribed by Niebuhr (Description, p. 26-31). The harsher features of antiquity may 
oe traced in the Korau, c. 2, p. 20, c. 17, p. 230, with Sale s Observations. 
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served by the Arabs before the time of Mahomet, during which then 
swords were religiously sheathed both in foreign and domestic hos- 
tility ; and this partial truce is more strongly expressive of the habits 
of anarchy and warfare.®® 

But the spirit of rapine and revenge was attempered by the milder 
influence of trade and literature. The solitary peninsula 
qualifications is eucompassed by the most civilised nations of the ancient 
world ; the merchant is the friend of mankind ; and the 
annual caravans imported the first seeds of knowledge and politeness 
into the cities and even the camps of the desert. Whatever may be 
the pedigree of the Arabs, their language is derived from the same 
original stock with the Hebrew, the Syriac, and the Chaldaean 
tongues ; the independence of the tribes was marked by their peculiar 
dialects ; but each, after their own, allowed a just preference to the 
pure and perspicuous idiom of Mecca. In Arabia, as well as in 
Greece, the perfection of language outstripped the refinement ol 
manners; and her speech could diversify the fourscore names of 
honey, the two hundred of a serpent, the five hundred of a lion, the 
thousand of a sword, at a time when this copious dictionary was in- 
trusted to the memory of an illiterate people. The monuments of the 
Homerites were inscribed with an obsolete and mysterious character ; 
but the Cufic letters, the groundwork of the present alphabet, were 
invented on the banks of the Euphrates ; and the recent invention 
was taught at Mecca by a stranger who settled in that city after the 
birth of Mahomet The arts of grammar, of metre, and of rhetoric 
were unknown to the freeborn eloquence of the Arabians ; but their 
penetration was sharp, their fancy luxuriant, their wit strong and sen- 
tentious,^® and their more elaborate compositions were addressed with 


38 Procopius (de Bell. Persic 1. i. c. 16) places the two holy months about the 
summer solstice. The Arabians consecrate four months of the year— the first, seventh, 
eleventh, and twelfth, and pretend that, m a long senes of ages, the truce was in- 
fringed only four or six times (Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, p 147-150, and Notes on 
the ixth chapter of the Koran, p. 164, &c , Casiri, Biblioth. Hispano-Arabica, tom. ii. 

p. 20, 21). 

^ Arnan, in the second century, remarks (in Periplo Maris Erythrsei, p. 12 [Hud- 
son, Geog M., t. i ]) the partial or total difference of the dialects of the Arabs. Thoir 
language and letters are copiously treated by Pocock (Specimen, p. 150-154), Casin 
(Biblioth. Hispano-Arabica, tom. i. p. 1, 83, 292 ; tom, n. p. 25, &c ), and Niebuhr 
(Description de 1’ Arable, p, 72-86). I pass slightly; I am not fond of repeating words 
like a parrot. 

A familiar tale in Voltaire’s Zadig (le CMen et le Cheval) is related to prove the 
natural sagacity of the Arabs (D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Onent. p. 120, 121 , Gagnier, Vie 
de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 37-46) ; but D’Arvieux, or rather LaRo<lue (Voyage de Pales- 
tine, p 92), demes the boasted superiority of the Bedoweens, The one hundred and 
sixty-nme sentences of Ali (translated by Ockley, London, 1718) afford a just and 
favourable specimen of Arabian wit.® 


* Compare the Arabic Proverbs translated by Burckhardl, London, 1830. — M. 
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energy and effect to the minds of their hearers. The genius and merit 
of a rising poet was celebrated by the applause of his own x^ove of 
and the kindred tribes. A solemn banquet was prepared, 
and a chorus of women, striking their tymbals, and displaying the 
pomp of their nuptials, sung in the presence of their sons and hus- 
bands the felicity of their native tribe — that a champion had now- 
appeared to vindicate their rights — that a herald had raised his voice 
to immortalise their renown. The distant or hostile tribes resorted 
to an annual fair, which was abolished by the fanaticism of the first-' 
Moslems — a national assembly that must have contributed to refine 
and harmonise the barbarians. Thirty days were employed in the 
exchange, not only of corn and wine, but of eloquence and poetry. 
The prize was disputed by the generous emulation of the bards ; the 
victorious performance was deposited in the archives of princes and 
emirs ; and we may read in our own language the seven original 
poems which were inscribed in letters of gold, and suspended in the 
temple of Mecca."^^ The Arabian poets were the historians and 
moralists of the age ; and if they sympathised with the prejudices, 
they inspired and crowned the virtues, of their countrymen. The 
indissoluble union of generosity and valour was the darling theme of 
their song ; and when they pointed their keenest satire against a des- 
picable race, they affirmed, in the bitterness of reproach, that the men 
knew not how to give, nor the women to deny.^^ The same Examples of 
hospitality which was practised by Abraham, and celebrated 
by Homer, is still renewed in the camps of the Arabs. The ferocious 
Bedoweens, the terror of the desert, embrace, without inquiry or hesi- 
tation, the stranger who dares to confide in their honour and to enter 
their tent. His treatment is kind and respectful : he shares the 
wealth or the poverty of his host ; and, after a needful repose, he is 
dismissed on his way with thanks, with blessings, and perhaps with 
gifts. The heart and hand are more largely expanded by the wants 
of a brother or a friend ; but the heroic acts that could deserve the 
public applause must have surpassed the narrow measure of discretion 
and experience. A dispute had arisen, who among the citizens of 
Mecca was entitled to the prize of generosity ; and a successive appli- 
cation was made to the three who were deemed most worthy of the 
trial. Abdallah, the son of Abbas, had undertaken a distant journey, 
and his foot was in the stirrup, when he heard the voice of a suppliant, 

Pocock (Specimen, p. 158-lCl) and Casiri (Biblioth, Hispano-Aiubica, tom. i. 
p. 48, 84, &c., 119, tom. ix. p. 17, &c.) speak of tbe Arabian poets before Mabomet: 
the seven poems of tbe Caaba bave been published m English by Sir William Jones; bat 
his honourable mission to India has deprived us of his own notes, far more interesting 
than the ohBcui*e and obsolete text. 
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“ O son of the uncle of the apostle of God, I am a traveller, and in 
“ distress ! ’’ He instantly dismounted to present the pilgrim with 
his camel, her rich caparison, and a purse of four thousand pieces ot 
gold, excepting only the sword, either for its intrinsic value, or as the 
gift of an honoured kinsman. The servant of Kais informed the 
second suppliant that his master was asleep: but he immediately 
added, “ Here is a purse of seven thousand pieces of gold (it is all we 
“ have in the house), and here is an order that will entitle you to a 
“ camel and a- slave ; ” the master, as soon as he awoke, praised and 
enfranchised his faithful steward, with a gentle reproof, that by re- 
specting his slumbers he had stinted his boimty. The third of these 
heroes, the blind Arabah, at the hour of prayer, was supporting his 
steps on the shoulders of two slaves. Alas ! ” he replied, “ my 

coffers are empty ! but these you may sell ; if you refuse, I re- 
“ nounce them.” At these words, pushing away the youths, he 
groped along the wall with his staff. The character of Hatem is the 
perfect model of Arabian virtue : he was brave and liberal, an elo- 
quent poet, and a successful robber : forty camels were roasted at his 
hospitable feasts ; and at the prayer of a suppliant enemy he restored 
both the captives and the spoil The freedom of his countrymen dis- 
dained the laws of justice ; they proudly indulged the spontaneous 
impulse of pity and benevolence. 

The religion of the Arabs, as well as of the Indians, consisted in 
Ancient f^e worship of the sun, the moon, and the fixed stars ; a pri- 
iMatry mitive and specious mode of superstition. The bright lumi- 
naries of the sky display the visible image of a Deity : their number 
and distance convey to a philosophic, or even a vulgar, eye the idea 
of boundless space ; the character of eternity is marked on these solid 
globes, that seem incapable of corruption or decay : the regularity of 
their motions may be ascribed to a principle of reason or instinct ; 
and their real or imaginary influence encourages the vain belief that 
the earth and its inhabitants are the object of their peculiar care. 
The science of astronomy was cultivated at Babylon ; but the school 

D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient p 458, Gagmer, Vie de Mahomet, tom. ih p. 118, 
Caab and Hesnus (Pocock, Specimen, p 43, 46, 48) were likewise conspicuous for 
their liberality; and the latter is elegantly praised by an Arabian poet. Videbis eum 
cum accesseris exultantem, ac si dares illi quod ab illo petis.” ® 

Whatever can now be known of the idolatry of the ancient Arabians may be 
found m Pocock (Specimen, p 89-136, 163, 164). His profound erudition is more 
clearly and concisely mterpreted by Sale (Prelimmary Discourse, p. 14-24), and 
Assemanm (Biblioth. Orient, tom iv p 580-590) has added some valuable remarks. 


* See the translation of the amusing Forbes, Esq,, among the works published 
Persian romance of Hatim Tai, by Duncan by the Onental Translation Fund.— M. 
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of the Arabs was a clear firmament and a naked plain. In their noo- 
turLial marches they steered by the guidance of the stars ; their names, 
and order, and daily station were familiar to the curiosity and devo* 
tion of the Bedoween ; and he was taught by experience to divide 
in twenty-eight parts the zodiac of the moon, and to bless the constel- 
lations who refreshed with salutary rains the thirst of the desert. The 
reign of the heavenly orbs could not be extended beyond the visible 
sphere ; and some metaphysical powers were necessary to sustain the 
transmigration of souls and the resurrection of bodies : a camel was 
left to perish on the grave, that he might serve his master in another 
life ; and the invocation of departed spirits implies that they were 
still endowed with consciousness and power. I am ignorant, and I 
am careless, of the blind mythology of the barbarians — of the local 
deities, of the stars, the air, and the earth, of their sex or titles, their 
attributes or subordination. Each tribe, each family, each indepen- 
dent warrior, created and changed the rites and the object of his 
fantastic worship ; but the nation, in every age, has bowed to the 
religion as well as to the language of Mecca. The genuine 
antiquity of the Caaba ascends beyond the Christian sera : or temple of 
in describing the coast of the Red Sea the Greek historian 
Diodorus has remarked, between the Thamudites and the Sabaeans, 
a famous temple, whose superior sanctity was revered by all the 
Arabians ; the linen or silken veil, which is annually renewed by the 
Turkish emperor, was first offered by a pious king of the Homerites, 
who reigned seven hundred years before the time of Mahomet,'^** A 
tent or a cavern might suffice for the worship of the savages, but an 
edifice of stone and clay has been erected in its place ; and the art 

‘lEjOav hym<ta,vw rifAUfttvov two <raVT«v ' (I^iodor. SlCUl. 

tom. i. 1, iu. [c. 43] p. 211). The character and position aro so con*ectly apposite, 
that I am surpnsed how this cunous passage should have been read without notice 
or apphcation. Yet this famous temple had been overlooked by Agathaichidos (de 
Mari Rubro, p. 68, m Hudson, tom. i.), whom Diodorus copies in the rest of the 
description. Was the Sicilian more knowing than the Egyptian? Or was the Caaba 
built between the years of Rome 650 and 746, the dates of their respective histories? 
(Dodwell, in Dissert, ad tom. i. Hudson, p. 72; Fabricius, Biblioth. Grsoc. tom. ii. 
p. 770.) • 

Pocock, Specimen, p. 60, 61 From the death of Mahomet we ascend to 68, 
from his birth to 129, years, before the Christian sera. The voil or curtain, which is 
now of silk and gold, was no more than a piece of Egyptian linen (Abulfeda, lu Vit. 
Mohammed, c. 6, p. 14 [ed. Gagnier, Oxon. 1723]). 


• Mr, Forster (Geography of Arabia, but higher up than the coast inhabited 
vol. n. p. 118 et seqq) has raised an ob- by the former. Mr. Forster would place 
jection, as I think, fatal to this hypothesis it as far north as Moilah. I am not 
of Gibbon. The temple, situated in the quite satisfied that this will agree with 
coimtry of the Bamzomeneis, was not the whole description of Diodorus. — M# 

between the Thamudites and the Sabeoans, 1846. 
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and power of the monarchs of the East have been confined to the sim- 
plicity of the original model.^’^ A spacious portico encloses the quad- 
rangle of the Caaba — a square chapel twenty-four cubits long, 
twenty-three broad, and twenty-seven high : a door and a window 
admit the light; the double roof is supported by three pillars of 
wood ; a spout (now of gold) discharges the rain-water, and the well 
Zemzem is protected by a dome from accidental pollution. The tribe 
of Koreish, by fraud or force, had acquired the custody of the Caaba : 
the sacerdotal office devolved through four lineal descents to the 
grandfather of Mahomet ; and the family of the Hashemites, from 
whence he sprung, was the most respectable and sacred in the eyes 
of their country.'^*^ The precincts of Mecca enjoyed the rights of 
sanctuary; and in the last moith of each year the city and the 
temple w'ere crowded with a long train of pilgrims, who presented 
their vows and offerings in the house of God. The same rites which 
are now accomplished by the faithful Musulman were invented and 
practised by the superstition of the idolaters. At an awful distance 
they cast away their garments : seven times with hasty steps they 
encircled the Caaba, and kissed the black stone : seven times they 
visited and adored the adjacent mountains : seven times they threw 
stones into the valley of Mina : and the pilgrimage was achieved, as 
at the present hour, by a sacrifice of sheep and camels, and the burial 
of their hair and nails in the consecrated ground. Each tribe either 
found or introduced in the Caaba their domestic worship : the temple 
was adorned, or defiled, with three hundred and sixty idols of men, 
eagles, lions, and antelopes ; and most conspicuous was the statue of 
Hebal, of red agate, holding in his hand seven arrows without heads 
or feathers, the instruments and symbols of profane divination. But 
this statue was a monument of Syrian arts : the devotion of the ruder 
ages was content with a pillar or a tablet ; and the rocks of the desert 
were hewn into gods or altars in imitation of the black stone of 

The onginal plan of the Caaba (which is seiwilely copied in Sale, the Universal 
History, &c.) was a Turkish draught, which Reland (de Keligione Mohamnaedic^, 
p 113-123) has corrected and explained from the best authorities. For the de- 
scription and legend of the Caaba, consult Pocock (Specimen, p. 115-122). the 
Bibliothfeque Orientale of D’Herbelot (^Cadba, Hagiar, Zemzemj &:c.), and Sale (Pre- 
liminary Discourse, p. 114-122). 

Cosa [Kussai], the fifth ancestor of Mahomet, must have usui'ped the Caaba 
AD, 440, but the story is dijferently told by Jannabi (Gagmer, Vie de Mahomet, 
tom 1 . p. G5-69) and by Abulfeda (m Vit Moham c. 6, p. 13).® 

In the second century, Maximus of Tyre attributes to the Arabs the worship of a 
stone — (TsCova'i fih^ 3e dhx, flUa, to clyetXfAa, sTSav XiSos «iv vtr^eiymos 

(Dissert, viii. tom. i. p. 142, edit. Reiske); and the reproach is furiously re-echoed 
by the Chnstians (Clemens Alex m Protreptico, p 40 [ed. Oxon. 1715]; Arnobiua 
oontm Gentes, 1. vi p. 246 [t. i p. 196, ed. Lugd. B. 1651J). Yet these stones were 


“ See note, p. 216. — S, 
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Mecca, which is deeply tainted with the reproach of an idolatrous 
origin. From Japan to Peru the use of sacrifice has sacnfices 
universally prevailed ; and the votary has expressed his 
gratitude or fear by destroying or consuming, in honour of the gods, 
the dearest and most precious of their gifts. The life of a man is the 
most precious oblation to deprecate a public calamity : the altars of 
Phoenicia and Egypt, of Rome and Carthage, have been polluted 
with human gore : the cruel practice was long preserved among the 
Arabs ; in the third century a boy was annually sacrificed by the 
tribe of the Dumatians ; and a royal captive was piously slaughtered 
by the prince of the Saracens, the ally and soldier of the emperor 
Justiiiian.^^ A parent who drags his son to the altar exhibits the 
most painful and sublime efibrt of fanaticism : the deed or the inten- 
tion was sanctified by the example of saints and heroes; and the 
father of Mahomet himself was devoted by a rash vow, and hardly 
ransomed for the equivalent of an hundred camels. In the time of 
Ignorance the Arabs, like the Jews and Egyptians, abstained from 
the taste of swine’s flesh ; they circumcised their children at the 
age of puberty : the same customs, without the censure or the precept 
of the Koran, have been silently transmitted to their posterity and 
proselytes. It has been sagaciously conjectured that the artful legis- 
lator indulged the stubborn prejudices of his countrymen. It is more 

no other than the ^atrvXet of Syria and Greece, so renowned in sacred and profane 
antiquity (Euseb. Prsep. Evangel, 1 i. p 37, Mai sham, Canon. Chron. p. 54-56) 

so The two horrid subjects of ^ Avh^ohffios. and Tl»iho6v(T'tos, are accurately discussed by 
the learned Sir John Mai&liam (Canon. Chron p 7C-78, 301-304). Sanchoniatho 
derives the Phoenician sacnfices from the example of Chronus, but we are ignorant 
whether Chronus lived befoie or after Abraham, or indeed whether he lived at all. 

Kkt Irag ixeta-Tov praT^et t&vov, IS the leproach of Porphyiy, but he likewise 
imputes to the Romans the same barbarous custom, which, a u c 657, had been 
finally abolished. Dumaetha, Daumat al Gendal, is noticed by Ptolemy (Tabul p. 37, 
Arabia, p. 9-29) and Abulfeda (p. 57), and maybe found m D'Anville’s maps, in 
the mid-desert between Chaibar and Tadmor. 

« Procopius (de Bell, Persico, 1 u. c. 28), Evagnus (1. vi c 21), and Pocock 
(Specimen, p. 72, 86) attest the human sacrifices of the Arabs in the vith century. 
The danger and escape of Abdallah is a tradition rather than a fact (Gagnier, Vie de 
Mahomet, tom. i. p 82-84).*" 

Suillis carnibus abstinent, says Solmus (Polyhistor. c. 33), who copies Pliny 
(1 viii c 78) in the strange supposition that hogs cannot live in Arabia. The 
Egyptians were actuated by a natural and superstitious horror for that unclean beast 
(Marsham, Canon, p. 205). The old Aiabians likewise practised, post coilmn, the.rite 
of ablution (Herodot. 1. i. c 189), which is sanctified by the Mahometan law (Keland, 
p 75, &c ; Chai’din, or rather the Mollah of Shah Abbas, tom iv p. 71, &c.). 

^ The Mahometan doctors are not fond of the subject; yet they hold circumcision 
necessary to salvation, and even pretend that Mahomet was miraculously bom without 
a foreskm (Pocock, Specimen, p. 319, 320, Sale's Preliminary Discourse, p. 106^ 
107), 

■ A wilier in the * Calcutta Review * cruel tyrants; where it is alleged to have 
(No. xhii. p. 15) maintains that the sacn- been done uniformly and on princ:ple,^ 
fioe of human beings in Arabia was only the authority hccnis doubtful. — S. 
incidental, and in the case of violent and 
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simple to believe that he adhered to the habits and opinions of his 
youth, without foreseeing that a practice congenial to the climate of 
Mecca might become useless or inconvenient on the banks of the 
Danube or the Volga. 

Arabia was free : the adjacent kingdoms were shaken by the storms 
^ ^ of conquest and tyranny, and the persecuted sects fled to 
Of the happy land where they might profess what they thought, 

^ and practise what they professed. The religions ol the 

Sabians and Magians, of the Jews and Christians, were disseminated 
from the Persian Gulf to the Red Sea. In a remote period of anti- 
quity Sabianism was difiused over Asia by the science of the Chal- 
deeans®® and the arms of the Assyrians. From the observations of 
two thousand years the priests and astronomers of Babylon deduced 
the eternal laws of nature and providence. They adored the seven 
gods, or angels, who directed the course of the seven planets, and shed 
their irresistible influence on the earth. The attributes of the seven 
planets, with the twelve signs of the zodiac, and the twenty-four con- 
stellations of the northern and southern hemisphere, were represented 
hy images and talismans ; the seven days of the week were dedicated 
to their respective deities ; the Sabians prayed thrice each day ; and 
the temple of the moon at Haran was the term of their pilgrimage.®*^ 
®ut the flexible genius of their faith was always ready either to teach 
or to learn : in the tradition of the creation, the deluge, and the 
Patriarchs, they held a singular agreement with their Jewish captives ; 
th^y appealed to the secret books of Adam, Seth, and Enoch ; and a 
slight infusion of the Gospel has transformed the last remnant of the 
I^olytheists into the Christians of St. John, in the territory of Bassora.®® 

^ Diodorus Siculus (tom. i. 1 u. [c. 29 sgg.] p 142-145) has cast on their religion 
the ounous but superficial glance of a Greek. Their astronomy would be far more 
■^^Uable, they had looked through the telescope of reason, smce they could doubt 
^“®ther the sun were m the number of the planets or ot the fixed stars. 

® Simplicius (who quotes Porphyry), de Coelo, 1 li. com. xlvi p. 123, lin. 18, apud 
■“^sham, Canon. Chron, p 474, who doubts the fact, because it is adverse to his 
^tetas. The earliest date of the Chaldaean observations is the year 2234 before Christ. 

the conquest of Babylon by Alexander, they were communicated, at the request of 
Amtotle, to the astronomer Hipparchus. What a moment m the annals of science » 

. Pocock (Specimen, p. 138-146), Hottinger (Hist. Orient, p 162-203), Hyde (de 
^li^one Vet. Persarum, p. 124, 128, &o.), D’Herbelot {Sabi, p. 725, 726), and Sale 
J-^^^Ummary Discourse, p. 14, 15), rather excite than gratify our curiosity, and the 
■^^58 writers confounds Sabianism with the primitive religion of the Arabs. 

l)'Anville (TEuphrate et le Tigre, p. 130-147) will fix the position of these 
^^^^§uous Christians; Assemannus (Biblioth. Oriental, tom. iv, p. 607-614) may ex- 
plain their tenets. But it is a slippery task to ascertain the creed of an ignorant 
People, afraid and ashamed to disclose their secret traditions,*^ 


, , ^1^6 Codex Nasiraeus, their sacred if ancient, their creed has been so cor- 

has been published by Norberg, rupted with mysticism and Mahometanism, 
nose researches contain almost all that that its native lineaments are very indis- 
18 knovni of this singular people. But tmct. — ^M. 
tueir Origin is almost as ob&cuie as ever. 
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The altars of Babylon were overturned by the Magians ; but the 
injuries of the Sabians were revenged by the sword of Alex- 
ander ; Persia groaned above five hundred years under a 
foreign yoke ; and the purest disciples of Zoroaster escaped from the 
contagion of idolatry, and breathed with their adversaries the freedom 
of the desert.^® Seven hundred years before the death of 
Mahomet the Jews were settled in Arabia; and a far 
greater multitude was expelled from the Holy Land in the wars of 
Titus and Hadrian. The industrious exiles aspired to liberty and 
power : they erected synagogues in the cities, and castles in the 
wilderness; and their Gentile converts were confounded with the 
children of Israel, whom they resembled in the outward mark of 
circumcision. The Christian missionaries were still more xhe 
active and successful : the Catholics asserted their universal 
reign ; the sects whom they oppressed successively retired beyond the 
limits of the Roman empire ; the Marcionites and Manichaeans dis- 
persed theiY fmitastic opinions and apocryphal gospels ; the churches 
of Yemen, and the princes of Hira and Gassan, w^ere instructed in a 
purer creed by the Jacobite and Nestorian bishojis.^’^ The liberty of 
choice was presented to the tribes : each Arab w’^as free to elect or to 
compose his private religion ; and the rude superstition of his house 
was mingled with the sublime theology of saints and philosophers. A 
fundamental article of faith was inculcated by the consent of the 
learned strangers ; the existence of one supreme God, who is exalted 
above the powers of heaven and earth, but who has often revealed 
himself to mankind by the ministry of his angels and prophets, oind 
whose grace or justice has interrupted, by seasonable miracles, the 
order of nature. The most rational of the Arabs acknowledged his 
power, though they neglected his worship and it 'was habit rather 
than conviction that still attached them to the relics of idolatry. The 
Jews and Christians were the people of the Book; the Bible was 
already translated into the Arabic language,'*'® and the volume of the 

The Magi wore fixed in tho province of Bahrein (Qagnior, Vie de Mahomet, tom. 
iii. p 114), and mingled with the old Arabians (Pocook, Specimen, p. 146-150). 

^ The state of tlie Jews and Christians in Arabia is described by Pocock from 
Sharestam, &c. (Specimen, p. 60, 134, &c ), Ilottmger (Hist. Orient, p. ‘212-238), 
D’Heibolot (Biblioth. Onent. p. 474-476), Bnsnage (Hist, des Jmfs, tom. vii. p 185; 
tom vin. p. 280), and Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 22, &o., 33, &c.). 

In their offerings it was a maxim to defraud God for tho profit of tho idol— not 
a more potent, but a more irritable, patron (Pocock, Specimen, i>. 108, 100). 

Our versions now extant, whether Jewish or Christian, appear more recent than 
the Koran, hut tho existence of a pnor translation may bo fairly inferred, — 1, From 
the perpetual practice of tho synagogue, of expounding the Hebrew lesson by a para- 
phrase in the vulgar tongue of the country. 2. From the analogy of tho Armenian, 
Persian, AEthiopic versions, expressly quoted by tho fathers of the fifth century, who 
assert that the Scriptures were translated into all the barbaric languages (Walton, 
Prolegomena ad Biblia Polyglot, p 34, 93-y7, Simon, Hist. Orituiuo du V. ct du N 
Testament, tom. i p. 180, 181, 282-286, 293, 305, 306, tom. iv. p 206). 
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Old Testament was accepted by the concord of these implacable 
enemies. In the story of the Hebrew patriarchs the Arabs were 
pleased to discover the fathers of their nation. They applauded the 
birth and promises of Ismael ; revered the faith and virtue of Abra- 
ham ; traced his pedigree and their own to the creation of the first 
man, and imbibed with equal credulity the prodigies of the holy text, 
and the dreams and traditions of the Jewish rabbis. 

The base and plebeian origin of Mahomet is an unskilful calumny 
Birth and of the Christians,®^ who exalt instead of degrading the merit 
of Somet, of their adversary. His descent from Ismael was a national 
An 569-609 privilege or fable; but if the first steps of the pedigree®^ 
are dark and doubtfiil, he could produce many generations of pure 
and genuine nobility ; he sprung from the tribe of Koreish ^ and the 
family of Hashem, the most illustrious of the Arabs, the princes of 
Mecca, and the hereditary guardians of the Caaba The grandfather 
of Mahomet was Abdol Motalleb, the son of Hashem, a wealthy and 
generous citizen, who relieved the distress of famine with the supplies 
of commerce. Mecca, which had been fed by the liberality of the 
father, was saved by the courage of the son. The kingdom of Yemen 
was subject to the Christian princes of Abyssinia : their vassal Abrahah 
was provoked by an insult to avenge the honour of the cross ; and the 
holy city was invested by a train of elephants and an army of Africans. 

^ In eo conveniimt omnes, ut plebeio vilique genere ortum, &c. (Hottmger, Hist. 
Orient, p. 136) Yet Theophanes, the most ancient of the Greeks, and the father 
of many a lie, confesses that Mahomet was of the race of Ismael, U ysvixararnf 
(Chronogiaph. p. 277 [ed. Par. , tom. i. p. 512, ed. Bonn]). 

^ Abulfeda (m Vit. Mohammed c. 1, 2) and Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, p. 25-97) 
descnhe the popular and appioved genealogy of the prophet. At Mecca, I would not 
dispute its authenticity* at Lausanne, I will venture to observe — 1. T/iatf from Ismael 
to Mahomet, a period of 2500 years, they reckon thirty, instead of seventy-five, gene- 
rations. 2. That the modern Bedoweens are ignorant of their history, and careless of 
their pedigree (Voyage de D’Arvieux, p. 100, 103).® 


• The most orthodox Mahometans only 
reckon back the ancestry of the prophet, 
for twenty geuer.ations, to Adnan. Weil, 
Mohammed der Prophet, p. 1. — M. 1845. 

^ According to the ususQly received tra- 
dition, Koreish was originally an epithet 
conferred upon Fihr (bom about a.d. 
200), who^ was the ancestor, at the dis- 
tance of eight generations, of the famous 
Kussai mentioned in the next note. 
Sprenger, however, mamtains that the 
tribe of Koreish was first formed by Kus- 
sai, and that the members of the new 
tribe called themselves the children of 
Fihr as a symbol of unity. He regards 
Fihr as a mythical personage. See Caus- 
Rin de Perceval, vol. i. p. 42; Calcutta 
Ro\ievv, No xli. p. 42, Spienger, Life of 
Molummed, p. 42. — S. 


° Kussai (born about a.d 400), great- 
grandfather of Abdol Motalleb, and con- 
sequently fifth m the ascendmg line from 
Mahomet, obtained supreme power at 
Mecca. His office and privileges were — 
to supply the numerous pilgrims with 
food and fresh water, the latter a rare 
article at Mecca, to conduct the business 
of the temple ; and to preside in the 
senate or council. His revenues were a 
tenth of all merchandise brought to Mecca. 
After the death of Kussai these ofiices 
became divided among his descendants; 
and, though the branch from which Ma- 
homet sprang belonged to the reigning 
line, yet his family, especially after the 
death of his grandfather, had but httle to 
do with the actual government of Mecca. 
Weil, Mohammed, p. 4 and 12.— S. 
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A treaty was proposed ; and, in the first audience, the grandfather of 
Mahomet demanded the restitution of his cattle. “ And why,’’ said 
Abrahah, “ do you not rather implore my clemency in favour of your 
“temple, which 1 have threatened to destroy?” “Because,” re- 
plied the intrepid chief, “ the cattle is my own ; the Caaba belongs 
“ to the gods, and they will defend their house from injury and 
“ sacrilege.” The want of provisions, or the valour of the Koreisii, 
compelled the Abyssinians to a disgraceful retreat : their discomfiture 
has been adorned with a miraculous flight of birds, who showered 
down stones on the heads of the infidels ; and the deliverance was 
long commemorated by the aera of the elephant. The peuveiance 
glory of Abdol Motalleb was crowned with domestic hap- 
piness ; his life was prolonged to the age of one hundred and ten 
years and he became the father of six daughters and thirteen sons, 
His best beloved Abdallah was the most beautiful and modest of the 
Arabian youth; and in the first night, when he consummated his 
marriage with Amina, ° of the noble race of the Zahritcs, two hundred 
virgins are said to have expired of jealousy and despair. Mahomet, 
or more properly Mohammed, the only son of Abdallah and Amina, 
was born at Mecca, four years after the death of Justinian, and two 
months after the defeat of the Abyssinians,*^^' whose victory would 


The seed of this history, or fable, is contained in the evth chapter of the Koran; 
and Gagmer (in Proefat. ad Vit Moham. p 18, &c,) has translated the histoiical nar- 
lative of Abulfeda, which may be illuRti*ated fi'om D'Herbelot (Biblioth. Onentale, 
p. 12) and Pocock (Specimen, p. 64). Pndeaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 48) calls it a 
lie of the coinage of Mahomet, but Sale (Koran, p 501-503), who is half a Musul- 
man, attacks the inconsistent faith of the Doctor for believmg the miracles of the 
Delphic Apollo. Maracci (Alcoran, tom. i. paii; ii p. 14; tom. ii. p. 823) ascribes 
the miracle to the devil, and extoi'ts from tlie Mahometans the confession that God 
would not have defended against the Christians the idols of the Caaba. 

The safest apras of Abulfeda (in Vit. c. i. p. 2), of Alexander, or the Greeks, 882, 
of Bocht Kaser, or Nabonassar, 1316, equally lead us to the year 569. The old 
Arabian calendar is too dark and uncertain to support the Benedictines (Art de v^'rifier 


® The apparent miracle was nothing 
else but the small-pox, which broke out 
in the army of Abrahah. Sprenger, Ldb 
of Mohammed, p. 35, who quotes Wakidi; 
Weil, Mohammed, p. 10. This seems to 
have been the first appearance of the 
small-pox in Arabia. Keiske, Opuscula 
Medica ex monumentis Arabum, Halae, 
1776, p. 8.— S. 

^ Weil sets him down at about eighty- 
two at his death Mohammed, p, 28. — S. 

* Amina was of Jewish biith. Von Ham- 
mer, Geschichte der Assass. p 10. — M 
Von Hammer gives no authoiity for this 
important fact, which seems hardly to 
agree with Sprengei's account that she 
was a Koreishite, and the daughter of 
Wahb, an eldci’ of the Zohrah fiimily. — S 


^ Mohammed means praised,” the 
name given to him by his grandfather on 
account of the favourable omen attending 
his birth. When Amina had given birth 
to the prophet, she sent for his grand- 
fathei, and related to him that she had 
seen in a dream a light proceeding from 
her body, which illuminated the palaces r£ 
Bostra. Sprenger, p. 76. We leain from 
Burckhardt that among the Arabs a name 
is given to the infant immediately on its 
birth. The name is derived from some 
tnfling accident, or from some object 
which had struck the fancy of the mother 
or any of the women present at the child’s 
birth. Notes on the Bedouins, vol. i, p, 
97.— S. 
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have introduced iuto the Caaba the religion of the Christians. In 
his early infancy ^ he was deprived of his father, his mother, and his 
grandfather ; his uncles were strong and numerous ; and, in the 
division of the inheritance, the orphan’s share was reduced to five 
camels and an ^Ethiopian maid-servant.® At home and abroad, in 
peace and war, Abu Taleb, the most respectable of his uncles, was 
the guide and guardian of his youth; in his twenty-fifth year he 
-entered into the service of Cadijah, a rich and noble widow of Mecca, 
who soon rewarded his fidelity with the gift of her hand and fortune. 
The marriage contract, in the simple style of antiquity, recites the 
mutual love of Mahomet and Cadijah ; describes him as the most 

les Dates, p. 15), who, from the day of the month and week, deduce a new mode of 
calculation, and remove the birth of Mahomet to the year of Chnst 570, the 10th of 
November Tet this date would agree with the year 882 of the Greeks, which is 
assigned by Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 5) and Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 101 ; and 
Errata, Pocock’s veision). While we refine our chronology, it is possible that the 
illiterate prophet was ignorant of his own age.*^ 


* “ All authorities agree that Moham- 
“ med was bom on a Monday, m the first 
half of Raby' I.; but they differ on the 
“ year and on the date of the month. 

Most traditions say that he died at an 
** age of sixty-three yeais. If this is cor- 
rect, he wasboin in 571.* There are, 
however, good traditions m Bokhdn, 
Moslim, and Tirmidzy, accordmg to 
which he attained an age of sixty-five 
years, which would place his birth in 
** 569 With reference to the date, his 
** birthday is celebrated on the 12th of 
** Raby’ I. by the Musalmans, and for 
** -this day are almost all traditions. This 
** was a Thursday in 571, and a Tuesday 
** in 569, and, supposing the new moon 
** of Raby’ I was seen one day sooner 
** than expected, it was a Monday in 569 
** A tradition of Abd Ma’shar is for the 
** 2nd of Rab/ I , which was a Monday m 
**571; but Abd Ma’shar was a mathe- 
** matician, and his account may possibly 
** be a calculation, and not a tradition 
** There are also traditions for the first 
** Monday, and for the 10th day of the 
** month” (Sprenger, p. 75.) 

In reference, however, to this subject, 
it is important to observe that Caussin de 
Perceval has brought forward reasons for 
believing that the Meccan year was origin- 
ally a lunar one, and continued so till the 
beginning of the fifth century, when, in 
imitation of the Jews, it was turned, by 
the intercalation of a month at the close 
of every third year, into a luni-solar 
period. (C. de Perceval, Essai, &c , 
vol 1 . p. 49, Journal Asiatique, April, 


1843, p. 342 ) Hence it follows that all 
calculations up to the end of Mahomet’s 
life must be made m luni-solar years, and 
not in lunar years, mvolving a yeaily dif- 
ference of ten days. Hence also we can 
explain certain discrepancies m Mahomet’s 
life, some historians calculating by the 
lum-solar year m force m the period 
under narration, others adjusting such 
periods by the application of the lunar 
year subsequently adopted. Thus some 
make their prophet to have lived sixty- 
three or sixty-three and a half years, others 
sixty-five— the one possibly being luni- 
solar, the other lunar years. See Calcutta 
Review, No. xli p. 49. — S. 

^ The father of Mahomet died two 
months before his birth; and to the ill 
state of health which the shock of this 
premature bereavement entailed on his 
widow, Sprenger attributes the sickly and 
nervous tempei ament of Mahomet. .His 
mother died in his seventh year (p. 79), 
his grandfather two years later. — S. 

® Sprenger, however (p. 81), ascribes his 
poverty not to the injustice of his uncles, 
who, on the contrary, were anxious to 
bring him forwards, but to his own inac- 
tivity and unfitness for the ordinary duties 
of life. He had the same patrimony with 
wMch his father began life, viz. a house, 
five camels, a flock of sheep, and a female 
slave; yet he was reduced to the neces- 
sity of pasturing sheep, an occupation 
considered by the Arabs as peculiarly 
humihating Compare ‘VVeil, p. 33. 
The latter author adds that Mahomet 
afterwards entered into the linen trade 
in paitnership with a man named Saib. 
— S. 


* This IS the year which Wcil decides upon 
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accomplished of the tribe of Koreish; and stipulates a dowry of 
twelve ounces of gold and twenty camels, which w^as supplied by the 
liberality of his uncle.®'^ By this alliance the son of Abdallah was 
restored to the station of his ancestors ; and the judicious matron 
was content with his domestic virtues, till, in the fortieth year of his 
age,®® he assumed the title of a prophet, and proclaimed the religion 
of the Koran. 

According to the tradition of his companions, Mahomet was dis- 
tinguished by the beauty of his person, an outward gift 
which is seldom despised, except by those to whom it has tionsofthe 
been refused. Before he spoke, the orator engaged on his 
side the affections of a public or private audience. They applauded 
his commanding presence, his majestic aspect, his piercing eye, his 
gracious smile, his flowing beard, his countenance that painted every 
sensation of the soul, and his gestures that enforced each expression 
of the tongue.^ In the familiar offices of life he scrupulously adhered 

^ I copy the honourahlo testimony of Abu Taleb to his family and nephew, Laua 
Deo, qui nos a stirpo Abrahami ot semine Ismaelis constituit, ot nobis regionem sacram 
dedit, et nos judices honnnibus statuit. Poiio Mohammed films Abdollahi nepotis 
mei (nepos mens) quo cum [non] ox eequo librabitur e Koraishidis quispiam cui non 
praspondeiatunis est bonifcate, ot oxcellenti0,, et intellectfi, et glonfi, ot acumme, otsi 
opum mops fuerit (et certo opes umbra transions suni et dopositum quod reddi debet), 
dosideno Chadijaifiliac Chowailcdi tenetur, et ilia vicissim ipsius, quicquid autem dotis 
vice pctientis, ego in me suscipiam (Pocock, Specimen, e septimS. parte libri Ebn 
Hamduni [p 171]). 

The piivate life of Mahomet, from his birth to his mission, is preseiwed by Abul- 
feda (in Vit o 3-7), and the Aiabian writers of genmne or apocryphal note, who are 
alleged by Hettinger (Hist, Orient, p 204-211), Maracci (tom. i. p. 10-14), and Gagnier 
(Vie de Mahomet, tom i. p 97-134). 

^ Abulfeda, in Vit c. 65, 6G; Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. lii. p. 272-289 ; the 
best traditions of the person and conversation of the prophet are derived from Ay- 
esha, All, and Abu Horaira (Gagnier, tom. n. p. 267, Ookloy’s Hist, of the Saracens, 
vol. ii. p. 149), sumamed the Father of a Cat, who died m the year 59 of the Hegira. 


^ To the general characteristics of Ma- 
homet’s person here recorded by Gibbon, 
lb may not be uninteresting to add the 
more* particular traits derived from the 
researches of modern orientalists. ** Mo- 
“ hammed,” says Dr. Sprenger, was of 
“ middling size, had broad shoulders, a 
** wide chest, and large bones, and he was 
“ fleshy hut not stout. The immoderate 
“ size of his head was ijartly disguised by 
** the long looks of hair, which m slight 
“ culls came nearly down to the lobes of 
his ears. His oval face, though tawny, 
“ was rather fair for an Arab, but neither 
“ pale nor high coloured. The forehead 
“ was broad, and his fine and long, but 
‘‘ narrow, eyebrows were separated by a 
“ vem, which yon could see throbbing if he 
** wasangry. Under long eyelashes sparkled 
** bloodshot black eyes through wide-slit 
eyelids. His nose was large, prominent, 


” and slightly hooked, and the tip of it 
** seemed to be turned up, but was not so 
“ in reality. The mouth was wide, and ho 
“ had a good sot of teeth, and the fore-teeth 
“ were asunder. His beard rose from the 
“ cheek-bones and came down to the 
“ collar-bone; he clipped his mustachios, 
** but did not shave them. He stooped, 
** and was slightly humpbacked. His gait 
“ was careless, and lie walked fast but 
** heavily, as if he were ascending a hill,* 
“ and if he looked back, he turned his 
“ whole body. The mildness of his coim- 
** tenance gained him the confidence of 
« everyone, but he could not look straight 
“ into a man’s face; he turned lus eyes 


* Weirs dcscnption, which agiees in other par- 
ticulars, differs m tins “ His hands and feet," says 
that writer, ** were very larpje, yet his step was as 
“ light that his foot Icftnomaik hehind in the sand." 
— p 341. 
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to the grave and ceremonious politeness of his country : his respectful 
attention to the rich and powerful was dignified by his condescension 
and affability to the poorest citizens of Mecca : the frankness of his 
manner concealed the artifice of his views ; and the habits of courtesy 
were imputed to personal friendship or universal benevolence. His 
memory was capacious and retentive ; his wit easy and social ; his 
imagination sublime ; his judgment clear, rapid, and decisive. He 
possessed the courage both of thought and action ; and, although his 
designs might gradually expand with his success, the first idea which 
he entertained of his divine mission bears the stamp of an original 
and superior genius. The son of Abdallah was educated in the 
bosom of the noblest race, in the use of the purest dialect of Arabia;^ 
and the fluency of his speech was corrected and enhanced by the 
practice of discreet and seasonable silence. With these powers of 
eloquence, Mahomet was an illiterate barbarian: his youth had 
never been instructed in the arts of reading and writing ; the com- 


70 Those who believe that Mahomet could read or wiite are incapable of reading 
what IS written, with another pen, m the Suras, or chapters of the Koran, vii xxix. 
xcvi. These texts, and the tradition of the Sonna, are admitted, without doubt, by 
Abulfeda (m Vit o. 7), Gagnier (Not. ad Abulfed p. 15), Pocock (Specimen, 
p. 161), Eeland (de Eeligione Mohammedicd, p 256), and Sale (Prelimmary Dis- 
course, p. 42). Mr. White, almost alone, demes the ignoiance, to accuse the imposture, 
of the prophet His arguments are fai from satisfactory. Two short trading journeys 
to the fairs of Syria were surely not sufficient to infuse a science so rare among the 
citizens of Mecca, it was not in the cool, deliberate act of a treaty that Mahomet would 
have dropped the mask, nor can any conclusion be diawn from the words of disease and 
delirium. The lettered youth, before he aspired to the prophetic character, must have 
often exercised, m private life, the arts of reading and writing; and his first converts, 
of his own family, would have been the fiust to detect and upbraid his scandalous 
hypocrisy (White’s Sermons, p. 203, 204, Notes, p. xxxvi.-xxxvm.).^ 


** usually outwards On his back he had 
a round, fleshy tumour of the size of a 
** pigeon's egg , its furrowed surface was 
** covered with hair, and its base was sur- 
“ rounded by black moles. This was con- 
“ sidered as the seal of his prophetic mis- 
Sion, at least during tlje latter part of 
** his career, by his followers, who were so 
“ devout that they found a cure for their 
** ailmgs m drinking the water in which 
** he had bathed; and it must have been 
very refreshing, for he perspired pro- 
fusely, and his skin exhaled a strong 
* smell.” Life of Mohammed, p 84 
* Namely both as being a Koreishite, 
and as having been suckled five years in 
the desert by his fosicr-mother Halymah, 
of the tribe of Banu Sad, which spoke the 
purest dialect. Sprenger, p. 77. — S 
b Modern orientalists are inclined to 
answer the question whether Mahomet 
could read and write in the affirmative. 
The pomt hinges upon the cntical inter- 
pretation of certain passages of the Koian, 


and upon the authority of traditions. 
The 96th Sura, adduced by Gibbon in 
snppoit of his view, is mterpreted by 
Silvestre de Sacy as an argument on the 
opposite side (Mem de I’Acad. des Inscr. 
L. p. 95), and his opinion is suppoited by 
Weil (p 46, note 50). Moslem authors 
are at variance on the subject. Almost 
all the modern writers, and many of the 
old, deny the ability of their prophet to 
read and write , but good authors, espe- 
cially of the Shiite sect, admit that he 
could read, though they describe him as 
an unskilful penman. The former class 
of wiiters support their opinion by per- 
vertmg the texts of the Koran which bear 
upon the subject. Several mstant^es,” 
says Dr Sprenger, m which Mohammed 
“ did read and write, are recorded by 
“ Bokh^i, Nasay, and others. It is, how- 
“ ever, certam that he wished to appear 
** ignorant in order to raise the elegance of 
** the composition of the Koran into a 
“muacle’'(p 102), The same wish would 
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ing, but solitude is the school of genius; and the uniformity of a 
work denotes the hand of a single artist. From his earliest youth 
Mahomet was addicted to religious contemplation ; each year, during 
the month of Ramadan, he withdrew from the world and from the 
arms of Cadijah : in the cave of Hera, three miles from Mecca, he 
consulted the spirit of fraud or enthusiasm, whose abode is not in the 
heavens, but in the mind of the prophet. The faith which, under the 
name of Idam^ he preached to his family and nation, is compounded 
of an eternal truth and a necessary fiction, That there is only 
ONE God, and that Mahomet is the apostle of God. 

It is the boast of the Jewish apologists, that, while the learned 
One God antiquity were deluded by the fables of poly- 

theism, their simple ancestors of Palestine preserved the 
knowledge and worship of the true God. The moral attributes of 
Jehovah may not easily be reconciled with the standard of human 
virtue : his metaphysical qualities are darkly expressed ; but each page 
of the Pentateuch and the Prophets is an evidence of his power : the 
unity of his name is inscribed on the first table of the law ; and his 
sanctuary was never defiled by any visible image of the invisible 
essence. After the ruin of the temple, the faith of the Hebrew 
exiles was purified, fixed, and enlightened by the spiritual devotion 
of the synagogue ; and the authority of Mahomet will not justify his 
perpetual reproach that the Jews of Mecca or Medina adored Ezra 
as the son of God.’’"^ But the children of Israel had ceased to be a 
people ; and the religions of the world were guilty, at least in the 
eyes of the prophet, of giving sons, or daughters, or companions to 
the supreme God. In the rude idolatry of the Arabs the crime is 
manifest and audacious : the Sabians are poorly excused by the pre- 
eminence of the first planet, or intelligence, in their celestial hie- 
rarchy ; and in the Magian system the conflict of the two principles 

p. 11, 74; Maracci, tom. u. p. 400) Even Pndeaux has observed that the trans- 
action must have been secret, and that the scene lay in the heart of Arabia. 

Abulfeda m Vit. c. 7, p 15; Gagnier, tom i. p. 133, 135. The situation of 
Mount Hera is remai’ked by Abulfeda (Geograph. Arab, p 4) Yet Mahomet had 
never read of the cave of Egena, ubi nocturnaj Numa constituebat amicse, of the 
Idoean mount, where Minos conversed with Jove, &c. 

Koran, c. 9, p. 153. A1 Beidawi, and the other commentators quoted by Sale, 
adhere to the charge ; but I do not understand that it is coloured by the most obscure 
or absurd tradition of the Talmudists 

Islam is the verbal noun, or infinitive, to him the object of the dispute. It also 
and which has been corrupted mto means simply to surrender. In the 

Musalman or Mvsulrmn^ is the participle of Koran it sigiiifies m most mstances to do 
the causative form of salm, which means homage to God, to acknowledge him as our 
immunity, peace. The signification of absolute Lord, to the exclusion of idols. 
Islam is therefore io make peace, or to ob- Sometimes, however, it occuis in that 
tazn immunity, either by compact, or by book m its technical meaning, as the name 
doing homage to the stronger, acknow- of a religion. Springer, p 168. — S. 
lodging his superiority and surrendesiug 
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betrays the imperfection of the conqueror. The Christians of the 
seventh century had insensibly relapsed into a semblance of pa^ 
ganism ; their public and private vows were addressed to the relics 
and images that disgraced the temples of the East : the throne ot 
the Almighty was darkened by a cloud of martyrs, and saints, and 
angels, the objects of popular veneration; and the Collyridian 
heretics, who flourished in the fruitful soil of Arabia, invested the 
Virgin Mary with the name and honours of a goddess. The 
mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation appear to contradict the 
principle of the divine unity. In their obvious sense, they introduce 
three equal deities, and transform the man Jesus into the substance 
of the Son of God : an orthodox commentary will satisfy only a 
believing mind : intemperate curiosity and zeal had torn the veil of 
the sanctuary : and each of the Oriental sects was eager to confess 
that all, except themselves, deserved the reproach of idolatry and 
polytheism. The creed of Mahomet is free from suspicion or 
ambiguity; and the Koran is a glorious testimony to the unity of 
God. The prophet of Mecca rejected the worship of idols and men, 
of stars and planets, on the rational principle that whatever rises 
must set, that whatever is born must die, that whatever is cor- 
ruptible must decay and perish.’’^’^ In the Author of the universe his 
rational enthusiasm confessed and adored an infinite and eternal 
being, without form or place, without issue or similitude, present to 
our most secret thoughts, existing by the necessity of his own nature, 
and deriving from himself all moral and intellectual perfection. 
These sublime truths, thus announced in the language of the pro- 
phet,'^® are firmly held by his disciples, and defined with metaphysical 
precision by the interpreters of the Koran. A philosophic thoist 
might subscribe the popular creed of the Mahometans : a creed too 

Hottmger, Hist Onent p. 225-228. The Collyridian heresy was carried from 
Thrace to Arabia by some women, and the name was borrowed from the or cake, 

which they offered to the goddess. This example, that of Beryllus bishop of Bostra 
(Enseb. Hist. Eccles. 1. vi. c.33), and several others, may excuse the reproach, Arabia 
hserese»n ferax. 

The three gods in the Koran (c. 4-, p. 81, c. 5, p. 92) are obviously directed 
against onr Catholic mystery ; but the Arabic commentators understand them of the 
Father, the Son, and the Virgin Maiy, an heretical Trimty, maintained, as it is said, 
by some barbarians at the Council of Nice (Eutych. Annal. tom. i. p. 440). But 
the^ existence of the Marianites is domed by the candid Beaiisobre (Hist, de Mani- 
cheisme, tom. i. p. 532); and he derives the mistake from the word Rowthj the Holy 
Ghost, which in some Oriental tongues is of the feminine gender, and is figuratively 
styled the mother of Christ in the gospel of the Nazarones. 

^ This train of thought is philosophically exemplified in the character of Abraham, 
who opposed m Chaldaja the first mtroduction of idolatry (Koran, c. S, p. 106; 
D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient, p. 13). 

See the Koran, particularly the second (p. 30), the fifty-seventh (p, 437), the 
fifty-eighth (p. 441) chapters, which proclaim the omnipotence of the Creator. 

The most orthod^ creeds are translated by Pocock (Specimen, p. 274, 284-* 
292), Ockley (Hist, or the Saracens, vol. u, p. Ixxxii.-xcv.), iieland (de Religion 
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sublime perhaps for our present faculties. What object remains for 
the fancy, or even the understanding, when we have abstracted from 
the unknown substance all ideas of time and space, of motion and 
matter, of sensation and reflection ? The first principle of reason and 
revelation was confirmed by the voice of Mahomet : his proselytes, 
from India to Morocco, are distinguished by the name of Unitarians ; 
and the danger of idolatry has been prevented by the interdiction of 
images. The doctrine of eternal decrees and absolute predestination 
is strictly embraced by the Mahometans ; and they struggle with the 
common difficulties, how to reconcile the prescience of God with the 
freedom and responsibility of man ; how to explain the permission of 
evil under the reign of infinite power and infinite goodness.^ 

Moham. 1. i. p, 7-13), and Chardin (Voyages en Perse, tom. iv. p. 4-28). The 
great truth, that God is without similitude, is foolishly criticised by Maracci (Alcoran, 
tom. 1 . part m. p, 87-94), because he made man after his own image. 


^ This sketch of the Arabian prophet 
and his doctrines is drawn with too much 
partiality, and requires to be modified by 
the researches and opimons of later in- 
quirers. Gibbon was probably led by his 
notion that Mahomet was a philosophic 
theist ” to regard him with such evident 
favom’ Nothing, however, can be more 
at variance with the prophet’s enthu- 
siastic temperament than such a cha- 
racter. His apparently deistical opi- 
nions aiose merely from his belief m the 
Mosaic revelation, and his rejection of 
that of Christ. He was thus a deist in 
the sense that any Jew may be called 
a deist. On this point Sprenger well 
remai’ks, He never could reconcile his 
** notions of God with the doctrme of 
the Trinity and with the divinity of 
** Christ; and he was disgusted with the 
** monkish institutions and sectarian dis- 
' ^ putes^ of the Chi istians. His creed was : 
** ^He is God alone, the eternal God; he 
has not begotten, and is not begotten; 
'' and none is his equal.’ Nothing, 
however, can be more eironeous than 
‘^to suppose that Mohammed was, at 
“ any period of his eaily career, a deist 
“ Faith, when once extinct, cannot be 
revived; and it was his enthusiastic 
** faith in inspiration that made him a 
prophet ** (p. 104). And that Mahomet’s 
ideas of God were far from being of that 
abstract nature which might suit a 
philosophic theist,” is evident from 
his ascnbmg to the Omnipotent ninety- 
nine attributes, thus regarding him as 
a being of the most concrete kind (xb. 
p. 90) 

With legard, again, to the originahty 
of Mahomet’s doctiines, there is reason 


to thmk that it was not so complete as 
Gibbon would lead us to believe by cha- 
racterizing the Koran as the work '' of 
a smgle artist,” and by representing Ma- 
homet as cut off from all subsidiaiy 
sources m consequence of his inability to 
read. The latter point has been already 
examined; and it now remains to show 
that Mahomet was not without predeces- 
sois, who had not only held the same 
tenets, but even openiy preached them, 
Gibbon admits, indeed, that before Ma- 
homet’s time “ the most rational of the 
“ Arabs acknowledged God’s power, though 
“they neglected his worship,” and that 
it was habit rather than conviction that 
still attached them to the relics of idola- 
try (sMjpm, p. 215). But the new creed 
h^ made still more active advances. 
The Koreishites charged Mahomet with 
taking his whole doctrme from a book 
called the ' Asatyr of the Ancients,’ which 
is several times quoted m the Koran, and 
appears to have contained the doctrme of 
the resurrection (Sprenger, p. 100). At 
the fair of Okatz, Qoss had preached 
the unity of God before Mahomet assumed 
the prophetic ojfi&ce; and contemporary 
with him was Omayali of Tayef, to whose 
teaching Mahomet allowed that his own 
bore a great similarity (ib. p. 5, 38, 39). 
Zayd the sceptic was another forerunner 
of Mahomet, and his followers were among 
the prophet’s first converts (p 167). 
Sprenger concludes his account of the 
Brse-Mahometans — or Reformers before 
the Reformation— -as follows . — “From 
“the preceding account of early con- 
verts, and it embraces nearly all those 
who joined Mohammed during the first 
“six years, it appears that the lead* 
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The God of nature has written his existence on all his works, and 
his law in the heart of man. To restore the knowledge of 
the one, and the practice of the other, has been the real or aposuTof ^ 
pretended aim of the prophets of every age : the liberality Sst 
of Mahomet allowed to his predecessors the same credit 
which he claimed for himself ; and the chain of inspiration was pro- 
longed from the fall of Adam to the promulgation of the Koran. 
During that period some rays of prophetic light had been imparted to 
one hundred and twenty-four thousand of the elect, discriminated by 
their respective measure of virtue and grace; three hundred and 
thirteen apostles were sent with a special commission to recall their 
country from idolatry and vice ; one hundred and four volumes have 
been dictated by the Holy Spirit ; and six legislators of transcendent 
brightness have announced to mankind the six successive revelations 
of various rites, but of one immutable religion. The authority and 
station of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Christ, and Mahomet, rise 
in just gradation above each other ; but whosoever hates or rejects 
any one of the prophets is numbered with the infidels. The writings 
of the patriarchs were extant only in the apocryphal copies of the 
Greeks and Syrians the conduct of Adam had not entitled him to 
the gratitude or respect of his children ; the seven precepts of Noah 
were observed by an inferior and imperfect class of the proselytes of 


Reland, de Relig Moham. 1. 1 . p. 17-47, Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, p. 73- 
76, Voyage de Chardin, tom. iv. p. 28-ii7 and 37-47, for the Persian addition, 
All IS the Vicar of God! ” Yet the precise number of prophets is not an article of 
faith. 

For the apocryphal books of Adam, see Pabricius, Codex Pseudepigraphus V. T 
p 27-29, of Seth, p. 154-157, of Enoch, p 160-219. But the book of Enoch is 
consecrated, in some measure, by the quotation of the apostle St. Jude; and a long 
legendary fragment is alleged by Syncellus and Scahger.** 


'' mg men among them held the tenets 
which form the basis of the rehgion of 
the Arabic prophet long before he 
“ preached them. They were not his 
'' tools, but his constituents. He clothed 
the sentiments which he had in com- 
mon with them in poetical language; 
and his malady gave divine sanction to 
his oracles Even when he was ac- 
'^knowledged as the messenger of God, 
Omar had as much or more influence 
'' on the development of the Islam as 
** Mohammed himself. Ho sometimes 
'' attempted to overrule the convictions 
of these men, but he succeeded in very 
^^few instances. The Islam is not the 
work of Mohammed, it is not the doc- 
trine of the Impostor, it embodies the 
“ faith and sentiments of men who for 
their talents and virtues must be con- 

VOL. VI. 


sidered as the most distinguished of 
their nation, and who acted under all 
circumstances so faithful to the spirit 
''of the Arabs, that they must be re- 
" garded as them representatives. The 
" Islam is, therefore, the offspring of the 
" spmt of the time, and the voice of the 
" Arabic nation. And it is this which 
" made it victorious, particularly among 
" nations whose habits resemble those of 
" the Arabs, like the Berbers and Tatars. 
" There is, however, no doubt that the 
"Impostor has defiled it by his im- 
" morality and perverseness of mind, and 
" that most of the objectionable doctrines 
" are his*’ (p. 174). — S. 

^ The whole book has since been re- 
covered in the Ethiopic language 5 and 
has been edited and translated by Arch 
bishop Lawrence, Oxford, 1821,— M. 

Q 
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the synagogue and the memory of Abraham was obscurely revered 
by the Sabians in his native land of Chaldaea : of the myriads of pro- 
phets, Moses and Christ alone lived and reigned ; and the remnant of 
the inspired writings was comprised in the books of the Old 
and the New Testament. The miraculous story of Moses 
is consecrated and embellished in the Koran and the captive Jews 
enjoy the secret revenge of imposing their own belief on the nations 
whose recent creeds they deride. For the author of Christianity, the 
Mahometans are taught by the prophet to entertain a high and mys- 
terious reverence.®^ “Verily, Christ Jesus, the son of 
« ]y[ary, is the apostle of God, and his word, which he con- 
“ veyed unto Mary, and a Spirit proceeding from him ; honourable 
“ in this world, and in the world to come ; and one of those who 
“ approach near to the presence of God.” The wonders of the 
genuine and apocryphal gospels are profusely heaped on his head ; 
and the Latin church has not disdained to borrow from the Koran 
the immaculate conception®'^ of his virgin mother. Yet Jesus was a 
mere mortal ; and, at the day of judgment, his testimony will serve 
to condemn both the Jews, who reject him as a prophet, and the 
Christians, who adore him as the Son of God. The malice of his 
enemies aspersed his reputation, and conspired against his life ; but 
their intention only was guilty ; a phantom or a criminal was sub- 
stituted on the cross ; and the innocent saint was translated to the 
seventh heaven.®® During six hundred years the Gospel was the 
way of truth and salvation; but the Christians insensibly forgot 


The seven precepts of Noah are explained by Marsham (Canon Chronicus, p. 154- 
180), who adopts, on this occasion, the learning and credulity of Selden, 

The articles of Adam, Modh, M^aham, Moses, &c , m the Bibliothfeque of D’Her- 
belot, are gaily bedecked with the fanciful legends of the Mahometans, who have built 
on the groundwork of Scripture and the Talmud. 

Koran, c. 7, p 128, &c , c. 10, p. 173, &c., D’Herbelot, p 647, &c. 

Koran, c. 3, p. 40, c 4, p. 80, D’Heibelot, p. 399, &c. 

See the gospel of 5 St. Thomas, or of the Infancy, in the Codex Apocryphus N. T 
of Fabricius, who collects the various testimonies concerning it (p. 128-158). It 
was published m Greek by Cotelier, and in Arabic by Sike, who tlunks our present 
copy more recent than Mahomet Yet his quotations agree with the origmal about 
the speech of Christ in his cradle, hn livmg birds of clay, See {Sike, c i p. 168, 169, 
c. 36, p 198, 199, c 46, p 206, Cotelier, c 2, p. 160,^161.) 

It IS darkly hinted in the Koran (c. 3, p. 39), and more clearly explained by the 
tradition of the Sonnites (Sale’s- Note, and Maracci, tom u. p 112) In the xiith 
century, the immaculate conception was condemned by St. Bernard as a presumptuous 
novelty (Fra Paolo, Istoriadel ConciUo di Trento, 1. ii.). 

See the Koran, c, 3, v. 53, and c. 4, v. 156, of Maracci’s edition. Deus est 
praestantissimus dolose agentium (an odd praise) .... nec crucifixerunt eum, sed 
objecta est eis similitudo . an expression that may suit with the system of the Docetes; 
but the commentators beheve (Maracci, tom u. p. 113-115, 173; Sale, p. 42, 43, 79) 
that another man, a friend or an enemy, was crucined in the likeness of Jesus; a fable 
which they had read m the gospel of St Barnabas, and which had been started as early 
as the time of Irenseus, by some Ebiomte heretics (Beausobre, BUst. du Manich^isme^ 
tom. ii, p. 23; Mosheim de Keb. Christ, p. 353), 
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both the laws and the example of their founder ; and Mahomet was 
instructed by the Gnostics to accuse the church, as well as the sjma- 
gogue, of corrupting the integrity of the sacred text.®® The piety of 
Moses and of Christ rejoiced in the assurance of "a future Prophet, 
more illustrious than themselves : the evangelic promise of the Para-- 
clete^ or Holy Ghost, was prefigured in the name, and accomplished 
in the person, of Mahomet,®® the greatest and the last of the apostles 
of God. 

The communication of ideas requires a similitude of thought and 
language: the discom'se of a philosopher would vibrate 
without effect on the ear of a peasant; yet how minute ^ 
is the distance of their understandings, if it be compared with 
the contact of an infinite and a finite mind, with the word of God 
expressed by the tongue or the pen of a mortal ? The inspiration of 
the Hebrew prophets, of the apostles and evangelists of Christ, might 
not be incompatible with the exercise of their reason and memory ; 
and the diversity of their genius is strongly marked in the style and 
composition of the books of the Old and New Testament. But 
Mahomet was content with a character more humble, yet more 
sublime, of a simple editor ; the substance of the Koran,®^ according 
to himself or his disciples, is uncreated and eternal ; subsisting in the 
essence of the Deity, and inscribed with a pen of light on the table of 
his everlasting decrees. A paper copy, in a volume of silk and gems, 
was brought down to the lowest heaven by the angel Gabriel, who, 
under the Jewish economy, had indeed been despatched on the most 
important errands ; and this trusty messenger successively revealed 
the chapters and verses to the Arabian prophet. Instead of a per- 
petual and perfect measure of the divine will, fhe fragments of the 
Koran were produced at the discretion of Mahomet ; each revelation 
is suited to the emergencies of his policy or passion ; and all contra- 
diction is removed by the saving maxim that any text of Scripture is 
abrogated or modified by any subsequent passage. The word of God 
and of the apostle was diligently recorded by his disciple;? on palm- 


This charge is obscurely urged m the Koi'an (c 3, p. 45), but neither Mahomet 
nor his followers are sufi&ciently versed in languages and criticism to give any weight 
or colour to their suspicions. Yet the Arians and Nestoiians could relate some 
stories, and the illiterate piophet might listen to the bold assertions of the Ma- 
nichseans. See Beausobre, tom, i. p 291-305. 

Among the prophecies of the Old and New Testament, which are perverted by 
the fraud or ignorance of the Mu&ulmans, they apply to the prophet the promise of 
the ParaoUtOj or Comforter, which had been already usurped by the MontJmists and 
Manichseans (Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manicheisme, tom i. p. 263, &c,) ; and the 
easy change of letters, for affords the etymology of the uame of 

Mohammed (Maracci, tom i. part i. p, 15-28). 

SI For the Koran, see D’Herbelot, p, 85-88; Maracci, tom, i. m Vit, Mohammed, p, 
82-45; Sale, Preliminaiy Discourse, p. 56-70, 

as 
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leaves and the shoulder-bones of mutton; and the pages, without 
order or connection, were cast into a domestic chest in the custody of 
one of his wives. Two years after the death of Mahomet, the sacred 
volume was collected and published by his friend and successor Abu- 
beker the work was revised by the caliph Othman, in the thirtieth 
year of the Hegira and the various editions of the Koran assert the 
same miraculous privilege of an uniform and incorruptible text. In 
the spirit of enthusiasm or vanity, the prophet rests the truth of his 
mission on the merit of his book ; audaciously challenges both men 
and angels to imitate the beauties of a single page ; and presumes to 
assert that God alone could dictate this incomparable performance.®^ 
Tliis argument is most powerfully addressed to a devout Arabian, 
whose mind is attuned to faith and rapture ; whose ear is delighted 
by the music of sounds ; and whose ignorance is incapable of comparing 
the productions of human genius.®^ The harmony and copiousness 
of style will not reach, in a version, the European infidel : he will 
peruse with impatience the endless incoherent rhapsody of fable, and 
precept, and declamation, which seldom excites a sentiment or an 
idea, which sometimes crawls in the dust, and is sometimes lost in 
the clouds. The divine attributes exalt the fancy of the Arabian 
missionary; but his loftiest strains must yield to the sublime sim- 
plicity of the book of Job, composed in a remote age, in the same 
country, and in the same language.®^ If the composition of the 

^ Koran, c. 17, v. 89, In Sale, p. 235, 23C. In Maracci, p 410.® 

Yet a sect of Arabians was persuaded tbat it miglit bo equalled or surpassed by 
an buman pen (Pooock, Specimen, p. 221, &c.)j and Maracci (the polemic is too hard 
for the translator) derides the rhyming affectation of the most applauded passage (tom. 
i. part u. p. 69-75). 

Colloqma (whether real or fabulous) in mediS, Arabia atque ab Arabibus habita 
(Lowth, de Poesi Hebrseorum Prselect. acxxii. xxxm. xxxiv. with his German editor 


* Abubeker, at the suggestion of Omar, 
gave orders for its collection and pubhea- 
tion; but the editorial labour was ac- 
tually performed by Zeid Ibn Thabit, 
who had been one of Mahomet’s secre- 
taries He is related to have gathered 
the text — from date-leaves, and tablets 
of white stone, and from the breasts of 
^^men** Weil, p 348, Calcutta Rev. 
No. xxxvii. p. 9.— S. 

^ The recension of Othman has been 
handed down to us unaltered. So care- 
fully, indeed, h^ it^been preserved, that 
there are no variations of importance — ^we 
might almost say no variations at all — 
amongst the innumerable copies of the 
Koran scattered thronghout the vast 
bounds of the empire of Islam. Con- 
tending and embittered factions, ongm- 
ating in the murder of Othman himself, 
within a quarter of a centuiy from the 


death of Mahomet, have ever since rent 
the Mahometan world. Yet but one 
Koran has always been current amongst 
them* and the consentaneous use of it, by 
all, np to the present day, is an irrefra- 
gable proof that we have now before us 
the self-same text prepared by the com- 
mands of that unfortunate caliph. There 
is probably no other work which has re- 
mained twelve centuries with so pure a 
text. The various readings are wonder- 
fully few m number, and are chiefly con- 
fined to differences in the vowel points 
and diacritical signs; but as these marks 
were invented at a later date, and did not 
exist at all in the early copies, they can 
hardly be said to affect the text of 0th- 
man. Calcutta Review, No, xxxvii. p. 

Compare von Hammer, GeschichbP 
der Assabsinen, p. 11.— M. 
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Koran exceed the faculties of a man, to what superior intelligence 
should we ascribe the Iliad of Homer, or the Philippics of De- 
mosthenes? In all religions the life of the founder supplies the 
silence of his written revelation : the sayings of Mahomet were so 
many lessons of truth ; his actions so many examples of virtue ; and 
the public and private memorials were preserved by his wives and 
companions. At the end of two hundred years the Sonna, or oral 
law, was fixed and consecrated by the labours of A1 Bochari, who 
discriminated seven thousand two hundred and seventy-five genuine 
traditions, from a mass of three hundred thousand reports of a more 
doubtful or spurious character.^ Each day the pious author prayed 
in the temple of Mecca, and performed his ablutions with the water of 
Zemzem : the pages were successively deposited on the pulpit and the 
sepulchre of the apostle ; and the work has been approved by the four 
orthodox sects of the Sonnites.®^ 

The mission of the ancient prophets, of Moses and of Jesus, had 
been confirmed by many splendid prodigies ; and Mahomet 
was repeatedly urged, by the inhabitants of Mecca and 
Medina, to produce a similar evidence of his divine legation ; to call 
down from heaven the angel or the volume of his revelation, to create 
a garden in the desert, or to kindle a conflagration in the unbelieving 
city. As often as he is pressed by the demands of the Koreish, he 
involves himself in the obscure boast of vision and prophecy, appeals 
to the internal proofs of his doctrine, and shields himself behind the 
providence of God, who refuses those signs and wonders that would 
depreciate the merit of faith and aggravate the guilt of infidelity. 
But the modest or angry tone of his apologies betrays his weakness 
and vexation ; and these passages of scandal established beyond sus- 
picion the integrity of the Koran.®® The votaries of Mahomet are 

Michaelis, Epimetron iv.). Yet Michaelis (p. 671-673) has detected many Egyptia3»\ 
images, the elephantiasis, papyrus, Nile, crocodile, &c. The language is ambiguously 
styled Arabico-ITebrcea. The resemblance of the sister dialects was much more visible 
in their childhood than in their mature age (Michaelis, p. 682? Schultens^ in Praefat. 
Job) 

A1 Bochari died a.h. 224. See D’Herhelot, p. 208. 416., 827, Gagnier,. Not ad 
Abulfed. c 19, p. 33. 

See, more remarkably, Koran, c. 2, 6, 12, 13, 17. Prideaux (Lafe of Mahometj, 

* The age of the book of Job is still adopted the poetical archaisms of a dia- 
and probably will still be disputed, Ro- lect differing from but not less ancieaj.t' 
senmuller thus states his own opinion * ** — than the Hebiow. See Bosenmulleir,. 

** Certe senonbus reipublicee temporibus Proleg. on Job, p. 41. The poetry ap- 
" assignandum esse librum, suadere vide- pears to me to belong to a much earlier 
'' tur ad Chaldaismum vergens sermo.” period. —M 

Yet the ohseiwations of Kosegarten, which ^ The numbers were much more dis- 
Rosenmullor has given in a note, and propoitionate than these. Out of 600,000 
common reason suggest that this Chal- traditions, Bokh&ri found only 4000 to be 
daism may be the native form of a much genuine. Weil, Gesch. der Chalifen, voL 
earlier dialect, or the Chaldaic may have i. p. 291, — S. 
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more assured than himself of his miraculous gifts ; and their confidence 
and credulity increase as they are farther removed from the time and 
place of his spiritual exploits. They believe or affirm that trees went 
forth to meet him ; that he was saluted by stones ; that water gushed 
from his fingers ; that he fed the hungry, cured the sick, and raised 
the dead ; that a beam groaned to him ; that a camel complained to 
him ; that a shoulder of mutton informed him of its being poisoned ; 
and that both animate and inanimate nature were equally subject to 
the apostle of God.®*^ His dream of a nocturnal journey is seriously 
described as a real and corporeal transaction. A mysterious animal, 
the Borak, conveyed him from the temple of Mecca to that of Jerusa- 
lem : with his companion Gabriel he successively ascended the seven 
heavens, and received and repaid the salutations of the patriarchs, the 
prophets, and the angels, in their respective mansions. Beyond the 
seventh heaven Mahomet alone was permitted to proceed ; he passed 
the veil of unity, approached within two bow-shots of the throne, and 
felt a cold that pierced him to the heart, when his shoulder was 
touched by the hand of God. After this familiar though important 
conversation, he again descended to Jerusalem, remounted the Borak, 
returned to Mecca, and performed in the tenth part of a night the 
journey of many thousand years.®® According to another legend, the 
apostle confounded in a national assembly the malicious challenge of 
the Koreish. His resistless word split asunder the orb of the moon : 
the obedient planet stooped from her station in the sky, accomplished 
the seven revolutions round the Caaba, saluted Mahomet in the 
Arabian tongue, and, suddenly contracting her dimensions, entered at 
the collar, and issued forth through the sleeve, of his shirt.®® The 

p. 18, 19) lias confounded tlie impostor, Maracci, with, a more learned apparatus, has 
shown that the passages which deny Ids miracles are clear and positive (Alcoran, tom. 
1 part ii p. 7-12), and those which seem to assert them are ambiguous and insufficient 

(p 12-22). ^ ^ ^ 

^ See the Specimen Hist. Arabum. the text of Abulpharagius, p. 17; the notes of 
Pocock, p. 187-190, D*Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 76, 77, Voyages de Char- 
dm, tom. iv, p 200-203 , Maracci (Alcomn, tom. i. p, 22-64) has most laboriously 
collected and confuted the miracles and prophecies of Mahomet, which, accordmg to 
some writers, amount to three thousand. 

The nocturnal journey is circumstantially related by Abulfeda (in Yit. Moham- 
med c. 19, p. 33), who^ wishes to think it a vision; by Prideaux (p. 31-40), who 
aggravates the absurdities; and by Qagmer (tom. i. p, 252-343), wbo declares, from 
the zealous A1 Jannabi, that to deny this journey is to disbelieve the Koran. Yet 
the Koran, without naming either heaven, or Jerusalem, or Mecca, has only dropped a 
mysterious hint: Laus ilh qui transtuht servum suum ah oratorio Haram ad orato- 
rium remotissimum (Koran, c* 17, v. 1; m Maracci, tom. li. p. 407; for Sale's version 
is more licentious). ^ A slender basis for the a«nal structure of tradition 

^ In the prophetic style, which uses the present or past for the future, Mahomet 
had said, Appropmquavit hora et soissa est luna (Koran, c. 54, v, 1 ; in Maracci, tom. 
li. p. 688). This figure of rhetoric has been converted into a fact, which is said to 
be attested by the most respectable eye-witnesses (Maracci, tom. li. p. 690). Tho 
festival is still celebrated by the Persians (Chardin, tom. iv. p. 201); and the legend 
is tediously spun out by Qagmer (Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 183-234), on the faith, 
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vulgar are amused with these marvellous tales ; but the gravest of the 
Musulman doctors imitate the modesty of their master, and indulge 
a latitude of faith or interpretation. They might speciously allege, 
that in preaching the religion it was needless to violate the harmony 
of nature ; that a creed unclouded with mystery may he excused from 
miracles ; and that the sword of Mahomet was not less potent than 
the rod of Moses. 

The polytheist is oppressed and distracted by the variety of super- 
stition : a thousand rites of Egyptian origin were interwoven prooepts of 
with the essence of the Mosaic law ; and the spirit of the 
Gospel had evaporated in the pageantry of the church, 

The prophet of Mecca was tempted by prejudice, or policy, or 
patriotism, to sanctify the rites of the Arabians, and the custom of 
visiting the holy stone of the Caaba. But the precepts of Mahomet 
himself inculcate a more simple and rational piety : prayer, fasting, 
and alms are the religious duties of a Musulman ; and he is encou- 
raged to hope that prayer will carry him half way to God, fagting 
will bring him to the door of his palace, and alms will gain him 
admittance.'®^ I. According to the tradition of the nocturnal journey, 
the apostle, in his personal conference with the Deity, was 
to impose on his disciples the daily obligation of fifty prayers. By 
the advice of Moses, he applied for an alleviation of this intolerable 
burden ; the number was gradually reduced to five ; without any dis- 
pensation of business or pleasure, or time or place : the devotion of 
the faithful is repeated at daybreak, at noon, in the afternoon, in the 
evening, and at the first watch of the night ; and in the present decay 
of religious fervour, our travellers are edified by the profound humility 
and attention of the Turks and Persians. Cleanliness is the key of 
pra,yer : the freq^uent lustration of the hands, the face, and the body, 
which was practised of old by the Arabs, is solemnly enjoined by the 


as_ It should seem, of the credulous A1 Jannabi. Yet a Mahometan doctor has m- 
raigned the credit of the principal witness (apud Hocock, Specimen, p. 187), the best 
interpreters are content with the simple sense of the Koran (A1 Beidawi, apud Hot- 
tmger. Hist. Orient. 1. li. p 302), and the sUence of Abulfeda is worthy of a prmco 
and a philosopher.*^ ^ 

100 Abulpharagius, m Specimen Hist. Arab. p. 17, and his scepticism is justified in 
the notes of Pocock, p. 190-194, from the purest authorities. jubwnea m 

T authentic account of these precepts, pilgrimage, prayer, fasting, alms, 

^d ablutions, is extracted from the Persian and Arabian theologians bv Maracci 
P* 9-24), Reland (in his excellent treatise de Religione Moham- 
^7-123), and Chardin (Voyages en Perse, t^m. iv. p. 47- 
195). Maracci is a partial accuser; but the jeweller, Chardin, had the eyes of a &ilo- 
sopher; and Retod, a judicious student, had travelled over the East in his closet at 
Utrecht. The xivth letter of Tournefort (Voyage du Levant, tom. n. p. 325-360, in 
octavo) describes what he had seen of the religion of the Tui'ks. 


Compare Hamaker, Notes to Inc. Auct. Lib. do Exped. Mcinphidos, p. 62.— 
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Koran ; and a permission is formally granted to supply with sand the 
scarcity of water. The words and attitudes of supplication, as it is 
performed either sitting, or standing, or prostrate on the ground, are 
prescribed by custom or authority ; but the prayer is poured forth in 
shoii; and fervent ejaculations ; the measure of zeal is not exhausted 
by a tedious liturgy; and each Musulman for his own person is 
invested with the character of a priest. Among the theists, who 
reject the use of images, it has been found necessary to restrain the 
wanderings of the fancy, by directing the eye and the thought towards 
a hehla or visible point of the horizon. The prophet was at first 
inclined to gratify the Jews by the choice of Jerusalem ; but he soon 
returned to a more natural partiality ; and five times every day the 
eyes of the nations at Astracan, at Fez, at Delhi, are devoutly 
turned to the holy temple of Mecca.®* Yet every spot for the service 
of God is equally pure : the Mahometans indifferently pray in their 
chamber or in the street. As a distinction from the Jews and 
Christians, the Friday in each week is set apart for the useful institu- 
tion of public worship : the people is assembled in the mosch ; and the 
imam, some respectable elder, ascends the pulpit, to begin the prayer 
and pronounce the sermon. But the Mahometan religion is destitute 
of priesthood or sacrifice and the independent spirit of fanaticism 
looks down with contempt on the ministers and the slaves of supersti- 
tion. II. The voluntary penance of the ascetics, the torment and 

Mahomet (Sale’s Koran, c. 9, p. 153) reproaches the Christians with takmg their 
priests and monks for their lords, besides God. Yet Maracci (Prodromus, part ui. 
p, 69, 70) excuses the worship, especially of the pope, and quotes, from the Koran 
itself, the case of Eblis, or Satan, who was cast from heaven for refusing to adore 
Adam. 


Mahomet at first granted the Jews p. 212) that 'Hhe pilgrimage was achieved, 
many privileges in observmg their ancient as at the present hour, by a sacrifice of 
customs, and especially their sabbath; and ''sheep and camels.” The Koran sanc- 
he him self kept the fast of ten days with tions sacrifice on this occasion; and Ma- 
which the Jewish year begins. But, when hornet himself, in his last pilgrimage to 
he found him self deceived in his expecta- Mecca, set the example, by offering up 
tions of converting them, these privileges with his own hand the sixty-three camels 
were withdrawn Mecca was substituted which he had brought with from 
for Jerusalem as the kehla, or quaiter to Medina, ordering All to do the like with 
which the face is directed durmg prayer; the thirty-seven which he had brought 
and, in place of the Jewish fast, that of from Yemen. 'W’eil, Mohammed p 294, 
Ramadhan was instituted. Weil, Mo- 317 This ordinance was probably a sort 
P — S. of political compromise with the ancient 

Mr. Forster (Mahometanism Unveiled, idolatrous rites of Mecca. It may be fur- 
vol. i. p 416) has severely rebuked Gibbon ther remarked that there were two kinds 
for his inaccuracy m saying that “the Ma- of pilgrimage, viz. JSadj and Vmra, The 
“ hometan rehgion is destitute of pnest- rites accompanying them, however, were 
'' hood or sacrifice •” but this expression exactly similar— the only distmetion bemg 
must be understood of the pewera? practice that the former took place only on the 
of the Mahometans. The occasion of the appointed festivals, whilst the latter might 
pilgrimage to Mecca formed an exception; be performed all the year round. Ib. 
and Gibbon has himself observed {supras p. 290. — S. 
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glory of their lives, was odious to a prophet who censured in his com- 
panions a rash vow of abstaining from flesh, and women, and sleep ; 
and firmly declared that he would suffer no monks in his religion.^®® 
Yet he instituted, in each year, a fast of thirty days ; and strenuously 
recommended the observance as a discipline which purifies the soul 
and subdues the body, as a salutary exercise of obedience to the will 
of God and his apostle. During the month of Ramadan, from the 
rising to the setting of the sun, the Musulman abstains from eating, 
and drinking, and women, and baths, and perfumes ; from all nourish- 
ment that can restore his strength, fi'om all pleasure that can gratify 
his senses. In the revolution of the lunar year, the Ramadan coin- 
cides, by turns, with the winter cold and the summer heat ; and the 
patient martyr, without assuaging his thirst with a drop of water, must 
expect the close of a tedious and sultry day. The interdiction of 
wine, peculiar to some orders of priests or hermits, is converted by 
Mahomet alone into a positive and general law and a considerable 
portion of the globe has abjured, at his command, the use of that 
salutary, though dangerous, liquor. These painful restraints are, 
doubtless, infringed by the libertine, and eluded by the hypocrite ; 
but the legislator, by whom they are enacted, cannot surely be accused 
of alluring his proselytes by the indulgence of their sensual appetites.* ** ^ 
III. The charity of the Mahometans descends to the animal creation ; 
and the Koran repeatedly inculcates, not as a merit, but as a strict 
and indispensable duty, the relief of the indigent and unfortunate. 
Mahomet, perhaps, is the only lawgiver who has defined the precise 
measure of charity : the standard may vary with the degree and nature 
of property, as it consists either in money, in com or cattle, in fruits 
or merchandise : but the Musulman does not accomplish the law, 
unless he bestows a tenth of his revenue ; and if his conscience accuses 
him of fraud or extortion, the tenth, under the idea of restitution, is 
enlarged to a fifth.'^^^ Benevolence is the foundation of justice, since 

Koran, c. 5, p. 94, and Sale's note, wlncli refers to the authority of Jallaloddin 
and A1 Beidawi, D'Herbelot declares that Mahomet condemned la me religieme, and 
that the first swarms of fakirs, dervises, &c., did not appear till after the year 300 of 
the Hegira (Biblioth. Orient, p. 292, 718). 

See the double prohibition (Koran, c. 2, p. 25, c. 5, p. 94 ) ; the one m the style 
of a legislator, the other in that of a fanatic. The public and private motives of Ma- 
homet are investigated by Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 62-64) and Sale (Preliminary 
Discourse, p. 124). 

105 jealousy of Maracoi (Prodromus, part iv. p. 33) prompts him to enumerate 
the more liberal alms of the Catholics of Borne. Fifteen great hospitals are open to 
many thousand patients and pilgrims; fifteen hundred maidens are annually por- 


• Forster points out the inconsistency indulgence of their darling passions in 
of this passage with the one on p. 282 this world and the next.” Mahometan- 
“ His voice invited the Arabs to freedom ism Unveiled, vol. ii. p 498.— S. 

** and victory, to arms and rapine, to the 
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we are forbid to injure those whom we are bound to assist. A prophet 
may reveal the secrets of heaven and of futurity : but in his moral 
precepts he can only repeat the lessons of our own hearts. 

The two articles of belief, and the four practical duties,^ of Islam, 
are guarded by rewards and punishments ; and the faith of 
esurrec ion. Musulman is devoutly fixed on the event of the judgment 
and the last day. The prophet has not presumed to determine the 
moment of that awful catastrophe, though he darkly announces the 
signs, both in heaven and earth, which will precede the universal dis- 
solution, when life shall be destroyed, and the order of creation shall 
be confounded in the primitive chaos. At the blast of the trumpet 
new worlds will start into being ; angels, genii, and men will arise 
from the dead, and the human soul will again be united to the body. 
The doctrine of the resurrection was first entertained by the Egyp- 
tians ; and their mummies were embalmed, their pyramids were 
constructed, to preserve the ancient mansion of the soul during a 
period of three thousand years. i>ut the attempt is partial and 
unavailing ; and it is with a more philosophic spirit that Mahomet 
relies on the omnipotence of the Creator, whose word can re-animate 
the breathless clay, and collect the innumerable atoms that no longer 
retain their form or substance.^®"^ The intermediate state of the soul 
it is hard to decide ; and those who most firmly believe her immaterial 
nature, are at a loss to understand how she can think or act without 
-the agency of the organs of sense. 

The re-union of the soul and body will be followed by the final 
Hell and judgment of mankind; and in his copy of the Magian 
paradise picture, the prophet has too faithfully represented the forms 
of proceeding, and even the slow and successive operations, of an 
earthly tribunal. By his intolerant adversaries he is upbraided for 
extending, even to themselves, the hope of salvation ; for asserting the 
blackest heresy, that every man who believes in God, and accom- 


tioned, fifty-six charity-scliools are founded for both sexes; one hundred and twenty 
confraternities reheve the wants of their brethren, &c. The benevolence of London 
IS still more extensive; but I am afraid that much more is to be ascribed to the 
humanity than to the religion of the people. 

106 See Herodotus (1. u. c 123) and our learned countryman Sir John Marsham 
(Canon. Chromcus, p. 46). The^ASijj of the same writer (p. 254-274) is an elaborate 
sketch of the infernal re^ons, as they were painted by the fancy of the Egyptians and 
Greeks, of the poets and philosophers of antiquity. 

107 ipiie Koran (o. 2, p 259, &c.; of Sale, p. 32; of Maracci, p, 97) relates an inge- 
nious miracle, which satisfied the curiosity and confirmed the faith of Abraham. 


® The /oiir practical duties are prayer, though he has omitted it in the precedmg 
faatmg, alms, and pilgrimage. Weil, Mo- enumeration of the ordinary and constant 
hammed, p. 288, note. It is here obvious duties of a Musulman. — S. 
that Gibbon had not overlooked the last, 
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plishes good works, may expect in the last day a favourable sentence* 
Such rational indifference is ill adapted to the character of a fanatic ; 
nor is it probable that a messenger from heaven should depreciate 
the value and necessity of his own revelation. In the idiom of the 
Koran, the belief of God is inseparable from that of Mahomet : the 
good works are those which he has enjoined ; and the two qualifica- 
tions imply the profession of Islam, to which all nations and all sects 
are equally invited. Their spiritual blindness, though excused by 
ignorance and crowned with virtue, will be scourged with everlasting 
torments ; and the tears which Mahomet shed over the tomb of his 
mother, for whom he was forbidden to pray, display a striking con- 
trast of humanity and enthusiasm.’®** The doom of the infidels is 
common : the measure of their guilt and punishment is determined 
by the degree of evidence which they have rejected, by the magnitude 
of the errors which they have entertained : the eternal mansions of 
the Christians, the Jews, the Sabians, the Magians, and the idolaters 
are sunk below each other in the abyss ; and the lowest hell is reserved 
for the faithless hypocrites who have assumed the mask of religion. 
After the greater part of mankind has been condemned for their 
opinions, the true believers only will be judged by their actions. The 
good and evil of each Musulman will be accurately weighed in a real 
or allegorical balance ; and a singular mode of compensation will be 
allowed for the payment of injuries : the aggressor will refund an 
equivalent of his own good actions, for the benefit of the person whom 
he has wronged ; and if he should be destitute of any moral property, 
the weight of his sins will be loaded with an adequate share of the 
demerits of the sufierer. According as the shares of guilt or virtue 
shall preponderate, the sentence will be pronounced, and all, without 
distinction, will pass over the sharp and perilous bridge of the abyss ; 
but the innocent, treading in the footsteps of Mahomet, will gloriously 
enter the gates of paradise, while the guilty will fall into the first and 
mildest of the seven hells. The term of expiation will vary from nine 
hundred to seven thousand years ; but the prophet has judiciously 
promised that all his disciples, whatever may be their sins, shall be 
saved, by their own faith and his intercession, from eternal damna- 
tion. It is not surprising that superstition should act most powerfully 

The candid Boland has demonstrated that Mahomet damns all unbelievers (de 
Religione Moham. p. 128-142), that devils will not be finally saved (p. 196-199), that 
paradise will not ^oUly consist of corporeal delights (p, 199-205); and thau women's 
souls are immortal (p. 205-209). 

^ A1 Beidawi, apud Sale, Koran, c. 9, p. 104. The refusal to pray for an unhe* 
lievmg kindred is justified, according to Mahomet, by the duty of a prophet, and the 
example of Abraham, who reprobated his own father as an enemy of God. Yet Abra 
ham (ho adds, o. 9, v. 116, Mai’acci, tom. ii. p. 317) fuit sane pius, mitis. 
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on the fears of her votaries, since the human fancy can paint with 
more energy the misery than the bliss of a future life. With the two 
simple elements of darkness and fire we create a sensation of pain, 
which may be aggravated to an infinite degree by the idea of endless 
duration. But the same idea operates with an opposite effect on the 
continuity of pleasure ; and too much of our present enjoyments is 
obtained from the relief, or the comparison, of evil. It is natural 
enough that an Arabian prophet should dwell with rapture on the 
groves, the fountains, and the rivers of paradise; but instead of 
inspiring the blessed inhabitants with a liberal taste for harmony and 
science, conversation and friendship, he idly celebrates the pearls and 
diamonds, the robes of silk, palaces of marble, dishes of gold, rich 
wines, artificial dainties, numerous attendants, and the whole train of 
sensual and costly luxury, which becomes insipid to the owner, even 
in the short period of this mortal life. Seventy-two Houris^ or black- 
eyed girls, of resplendent beauty, blooming youth, virgin purity, and 
exquisite sensibility, will be created for the use of the meanest 
believer ; a moment of pleasure will be prolonged to a thousand years, 
and his faculties will be increased an hundred fold, to render him 
worthy of his felicity. Notwithstanding a vulgar prejudice, the gates 
of heaven will be open to both sexes ; but Mahomet has not specified 
the male companions of the female elect, lest he should either alarm 
the jealousy of their former husbands, or disturb their felicity by the 
suspicion of an everlasting marriage. This image of a carnal paradise 
has provoked the indignation, perhaps the envy, of the monks : they 
declaim against the impure religion of Mahomet ; and his modest 
apologists are driven to the poor excuse of figures and allegories. 
But the sounder and more consistent party adhere, without shame, to 
the literal interpi:etation of the Koran : useless would be the resurrec- 
tion of the body, unless it were restored to the possession and exercise 
of its worthiest faculties ; and the union of sensual and intellectual 
enjoyment is requisite to complete the happiness of the double animal, 
the perfect man. Yet the joys of the Mahometan paradise will not 
be confined to the indulgence of luxury and appetite ; and the prophet 
has expressly declared that all meaner happiness will be forgotten 
and despised by the saints and martyrs, who shall be admitted to the 
beatitude of the divine vision.^^® 


For the day of judgment, hell, paradise, &c., consult the Koran (c. 2, v. 25, c. 
56, 78, &c.), with Maracci’s virulent but learned refutation (in his notes, and in the 
Prodromus, part iv. p. 78, 120, 122, &c.); D’Herbelot (Biblioth^ue Orientale, p. 368, 
375), Reland ('p. 47-61), and Sale (p. 76-103). The original ideas of the Magi are 
darkly and doubtfully explored by their apologist Dr. Hyde (Hist. Religionis Pcr- 
sarum, c. 33, p. 402-412, Oxon. 1760). In the article of Mahomet, Bayle has shown 
how mdifferently wit and philosophy supply the absence of genuine information. 
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The first and most arduous conquests of Mahomet were those of 
his wife, his servant, his pupil, and his friend since he Mahomet 
presented himself as a prophet to those who were most con- liecS?!" 
versant with his infirmities as a man. Yet Cadijah believed soo- 
the words, and cherished the glory, of her husband ; the obsequious 


Before I enter on tlie history of the prophet, it is incumbent on me to produce 
my evidence. The Latin, French, and English versions of the Koran are preceded by 
historical discourses, and the three translators, Maracci (tom. i. p. 10-32), Savary 
(tom 1. p. 1-248), and Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 33-56), had accurately studied 
the language and character of their author. Two professed Lives of Mahomet have 
been composed by Dr Pndeaux (Life of Mahomet, seventh edition, London, 1718, in 
octavo) and the Count de Boulainvilliers (Vie do Mahomed, Londres, 1730, in octavo); 
but the adverse wish of finding an impostor or a hero has too often corrupted the 
learnmg of the Doctor and the ingenuity of the Count. The article in D^Herbelot 
(Biblioth. Orient, p. 598-603) is chiefly ^awn from Novairi and Mirkond; but the 
best and most authentic of our guides is M. Q-agnier, a Frenchman by bn*th, and pro- 
fessor at Oxford of the Oriental tongues. In two elaborate works (Ismael Abulfeda 
de Vita et Rebus gestis Mohammodis, &c., Latino veiHiit, Prcefatione et Notis illustravit 
Johannes Gagnier, Oxon. 1723, in folio; La Vie de Mahomet tradiute et compil^e de 
PAlcoian, des Traditions Authontiques do la Sonna et des meilleurs Auteurs Arabes, 
Amsterdam, 1748, 3 vols. in 12mo.) he has interpreted, illustrated, and supplied the 
Arabic text of Abulfeda and A1 Jannabi; the first an enlightened prince, who reigned 
at Hamah, in Syria, ai>. 1310-1332 (see Qagnior, Proofat. ad Abulfed.); the second a 
credulous doctor, who visited Mecca a.d. 1556. (D'Herbelot, p. 397; Gagnier, tom. 
111 . p. 209, 210.) These aro my general vouchers, and the inquisitive reader may 
follow the order of time and the division of chapters. Yet I must observe that both 
Abulfeda and A1 Jannabi are modern historians, and that they cannot appeal to any 
writers of the first contuiy of the Hegira.^ 

After the Greeks, Pndeaux (p. 8) discloses the secret doubts of the wife of Ma- 
homet. As if ho had boon a privy counsellor of the prophet, Boulainvilliers (p. 272, 
&c,) unfolds the subhmo and patriotic views of Cadijah and the first disciples. 


“ The original materials for a Life of 
Mahomet are — I. The Koran. II. The 
traditions of Mahomet’s followers. III. 
Some poetical works. IV The earliest 
Arabian biographies of the prophet. 

I. The Koran, respecting the general 
integrity and authenticity of which Ori- 
ental scholars aro agreed, is the great 
storehouse for the opimons and character 
of Mahomet; but the events of his out- 
ward life, and their connection, are de- 
rived almost entirely from tradition. 

II After Mahomet’s death, such of his 
followers as had been much about his 
person (As/id6, “companions”) were sur- 
rounded by pupils who had not seen and 
conversed with him, but who were de- 
sirous of acquiring information from those 
who had enjoyed that advantage. This 
second generation, who wore called Tabiys 
i^TaJbiun, “successors”), transmitted in 
turn to others the information thus ac- 
quired Great care was employed in com- 
paring and sifting these traditions, which 
were derived from various and often dis- 
tant sources $ and, as a guarantee of au- 
thenticity, the name of the person on 
whojse authority they rested was trans- 


mitted along with them. It is possible 
that some of them may have been com- 
mitted to writing in Mahomet’s lifetime; 
but the first formal collection of them 
was made about a century after his death, 
by command of the Caliph Omar II. 
They multiplied rapidly, and it is said 
that the books of the historian BokhS.ri — 
who died only about two centunes after 
Mahomet — ^which consisted chiefly of these 
traditions, filled six hundred boxes, each 
a load for two men. The most important 
among these collections are the six canon- 
ical ones of the Sunnies and four of the 
Shiahs. The former were compiled under 
the influence of the Abasside cahphs, and 
were begun in the reign of A1 M^imfin. The 
Shiahs were somewhat later, and are far 
less trustworthy than the Sunmes, being 
composed with the party view of sup- 
portmg the claims of All and his descend- 
ants to supreme power. 

III. Some extant Arabic poems were 
probably composed by Mahomet's conr* 
temporaries. They are of much value, as 
adding confirmation to the corresponding 
traditions; but there are no facts in the 
prophet’s life the proof of which depends 
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and afiFectionate Zeid was tempted by the prospect of freedom ; the 
illustrious Ali, the son of Abu Taleb, embraced the sentiments of his 
cousin with the spirit of a youthful hero ; and the wealth, the modera- 
tion, the veracity of Abubeker,^ confirmed the religion of the prophet 


upon these historical remains. Although, 
therefore, they are valuable because con- 
firmatory of tradition, their practical 
bearing upon the biographical elements 
of the prophet’s life is not of so much 
mteiest as might have been expected. 
They deserve, mdeed, <feep attention, as 
the earhest literary remams of a period 
which contained the germ of such mighty 
events, but they give us httle new insight 
into the history or character of Mahomet. 
(Calcutta Review, No. xsxvii. p. 66.) 

IV. It seems that regular biographies 
of Mahomet began to be composed towards 
the end of the first or early m the second 
century of the Hegira; but the eaihest 
biographical writers, whose works are ex- 
tant more or less in their origmal state, 
are — 1. Ibn Ishdc, 2. Ibn Hish^m, 3. 
"Wackidi and his secretary, 4. Tabari — 

1. Ibn Ishac, a Tabiy, died a.u. 151 (a.d. 
768). His work, winch was composed for 
the cahph A1 Mansfir, enjoys a high repu- 
tation among the Moslems, and its state- 
ments have been mcorporated into most 
of the subsequent biographies of the pro- 
phet. Dr. Sprenger, however (p. 69), 
though hardly, perhaps, on sufficient 
grounds, regards him as little trust- 
worthy, and doubts whether his book has 
come down to us m its original form. — 

2. Jbn IsMcwas succeeded by Ibn Hish^m 
(died A.H. 213 — A.D. 828), whose work, 
still extant, is founded on that of his 
predecessor, but bears the reputation of 
being still less trustworthy. — 3. Wfi-ckidi, 
born at Medma about a.h. 129, compiled 
several books relating to Mahomet, but 
no work of his has come down to us in its 
origmal form. The fruits of his researches 
were, however, collected into fifteen large 
quarto volumes by his secretary Moham- 
med Ibn Saad. The first of these, con- 
taining the Sirat or biography of Mahomet, 
including accounts of his companions, has 
been preserved m its genuine form, and 
is one of the best sources of information 
respectmg the prophet. This valuable 
work was discovered by Dr. Sprenger at 
Cawnpore. Dr. Sprenger observes that 
'' this is by far the best biography of the 

Arabic prophet, but, bemg rare, it has 

never been used by an European scholar. 

The veracity and knowledge of the 
** author have never been impugned by 
** his contemporaries, nor by good early 

writers.” It is generally quoted under 


the name of * Wackidi,’ probably for the 
sake of brevity. The carefully collected 
traditions of Wfickidi must not be con- 
founded with the romances of the eighth 
century which bear the same name, and 
which form the basis of Ockley’s work. — 
4. Tabari, the most celebrated of all the 
Arabic historians, died a.h. 310 (a d. 929). 
A short account of this writer is given by 
Gibbon himself (ch. li. note 11). Taban 
wrote an account both of Mahomet’s life 
and of the progress of Islam. The latter 
has long been £iown; and a portion of it, 
in the ongmal Arabic, was pubhshed, with 
a Latm translation, by Kosegarten in 1831. 
But the earlier part, relatmg to Mahomet, 
could be read only in an untrustworthy 
Persian translation even so late as 1851, 
when Dr. Sprenger pubhshed his Lafe of 
Mahomet. It has, however, been subse- 
quently discovered in the ongmal language 
by that gentleman during his mission % 
the Indian Government to search the native 
libraries of Lucknow, To Dr. Sprenger, 
therefore, belongs the honour of havmg 
discovered two of the most valuable works 
respectmg the history of Mahomet. 

But even the most authentic traditions 
respectmg Mahomet have been corrupted 
by superstition, faction, and other causes; 
and it is hardly necessary to say that a 
European writer must exercise the most 
careful and discriminatmg cnticism m the 
use of them. Inattention to this point is 
the defect of Gagmer’s otherwise excellent 
work. 

The later Arabic biographers of Ma- 
homet are entitled to no credit as inde- 
pendent authoiities. They could add no 
true information, but they often add 
many spurious traditions and fabricated 
stones of later days. Hence such a writer 
as Abulfeda, whom Gibbon frequently 
quotes, is of no value as an authority. 

The best recent biographies of Mahomet 
by Europeans are Dr. Sprenger’s Life of 
Mohammed from original sources, Allaha- 
bad, 1851, and Dr. Weil’s Mohammed der 
Prophet, Stuttgart, 1843. Dr. Sprenger’s 
Life (part i.) only ^oes down to the flight 
from Mecca, but it is a very valuable con- 
tnbution to Oriental literature, and h^ 
been of great service to the Editor of this 
work — S. 

• Abubeker, or, more properly, Abu 
Bakr, hterally, “the father of the virgin” 
— so called because his daughter Ayesha 
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whom he was destined to succeed. By his persuasion ten of the 
most respectable citizens of Mecca were introduced to the private 
lessons of Islam ; they yielded to the voice of reason and enthusiasm ; 
they repeated the fundamental creed, Tliere is but one God, and 
“ Mahomet is the apostle of God and their faith, even in this life, 
was rewarded with riches and honours, with the command of armies 
and the government of kingdoms. Three years were silently em- 
ployed in the conversion of fourteen proselytes, the first-fruits of his 
mission ; but in the fourth year he assumed the prophetic ofiice, and, 
resolving to impart to his family the light of divine truth, he prepared 
a banquet, a lamb, as it is said, and a bowl of milk, for the entertain- 
ment of forty guests of the race of Uashem. “ Friends and kins- 
“ men,’’ said Mahomet to the assembly, I offer you, and I alone 
‘‘ can offer, the most precious of gifts, the treasures of this world and 
‘‘ of the world to come. God has commanded me to call you to his 
“ service. Who among you will support my burden ? Who among 
you will be my companion and my vizir No answer was 

returned, till the silence of astonishment, and doubt, and contempt 
was at length broken by the impatient courage of Ali, a youth in the 
fourteenth year of his age. ‘‘ O prophet, I am the man : whosoever 
“ rises against thee, 1 will dash out his teeth, tear out his eyes, break 
‘‘ his legs, rip up his belly. O prophet, I will be thy vizir over 
“ them.” Mahomet accepted his offer with transport, and Abu 
Taleb was ironically exhorted to respect the superior dignity of his 
son. In a more serious tone, the father of Ali advised his nephew to 
relinquish his impracticable design. “ Sparc your remonstrances,” 
replied the intrepid fanatic to his uncle and benefactor ; if they 
“ should place the sun on my right hand, and the moon on my left, 
“ they should not divert me from my course.” He persevered ten 
years in the exercise of his mission ; and the religion which has over- 
spread the East and the West advanced with a slow and painful progress 

Yezints, porhtor, 'bajulm, omis ferens and this plebeian name was transferred by 
an apt metaphor to the pillars of the state (Gagnier, Not. ad Abulfed. p. 19). 1 
endeavour to preserve the Arabian idiom, as far as I can feel it myself m a Latin or 
French translation. 


was the only maiden whom Mahomet mar- 
ried — ^was a wealthy merchant of the 
Taym family, much respected for his 
benevolence and straightforward dealing. 
He was one of the first to accept the mis- 
sion of the prophet, and is said to have 
believed in the umiy of God before that 
event. « The faith of Abu Bahr/' says 
Dr. Sprenger, is in my opinion the 
** greatest guarantee of the sincerity of 
Mohammed at the beginmng of his 


** career; and he did more for the success 
of Islam than the prophet himself. 
'' His having joined Mohammed lent re- 
spectability to his cause; he spent 
seven-eighths of his property, which 
'' amounted to 40,000 dirhams, or a thou- 
sand pounds, when he embraced the new 
" faith, towards its promotion at Mecca, 
'' and he contmued the same course el 
“ liberality at Medina*' (p. 171).— 
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within the walls of Mecca. Yet Mahomet enjoyed the satisfaction 
of beholding the increase of his infant congregation of Unitarians, who 
revered him as a prophet, and to whom he seasonably dispensed the 
spiritual nourishment of the Koran. The number of proselytes may 
be esteemed by the absence of eighty-three men and eighteen women, 
who retired to ^Ethiopia in the seventh year of his mission f and his 
party was fortified by the timely conversion of his uncle Hamza, and 
of the fierce and inflexible Omar, who signalised in the cause of 
Islam the same zeal which he had exerted for its destruction. Nor 
was the charity of Mahomet confined to the tribe of Koreish, or the 
precincts of Mecca : on solemn festivals, in the days of pilgrimage, 
he frequented the Caaba, accosted the strangers of every tribe, and 
urged, both in private converse and public discourse, the belief and 
worship of a sole Deity. Conscious of his reason and of his weak- 
ness, he asserted the liberty of conscience, and disclaimed the use 
of religious violence but he called the Arabs to repentance, 
and conjured them to remember the ancient idolaters of Ad and 
Thamud, whom the divine justice had swept away from the face of the 
earth. 

The people of Mecca were hardened in their unbelief by superstition 
Is opposed envy. The elders of the city, the uncles of the prophet, 
Korei!h. affected to despise the presumption of an orphan, the re« 
AD 613-622, former of his country: the pious orations of Mahomet in 
the Caaba were answered by the clamours of Abu Taleb. “ Citizens 
“ and pilgrims, listen not to the tempter, hearken not to his impious 
“ novelties. Stand fast in the worship of A1 Lata and A1 Uzzah.” 
Yet the son of Abdallah was ever dear to the aged chief: and he 
protected the fame and person of his nephew against the assaults of 
the Koreishites, who had long been jealous of the pre-eminence of 

The passages of the Koran m behalf of toleration are strong and numerous: c. 2, 
V. 257, c. 16, 129, c. 17, 64, c. 45, 15, c. 60, 39, c 88, 21, &o , with the notes of 
Maracci and Sale This character alone may generally decide the doubts of the learned, 
whether a chapter was revealed at Mecca or Medina. 

See the Koran (passim, and especially c. 7, p 123, 124, &c.), and the tradition 
of the Arabs (Pocock, Specimen, p. 35-37). The caverns of the tribe of Thamud, 
fit for men of the ordmary stature, were shown in the midway between Medina and 
Damascus (Abulfed Arabioe Descnpt. p. 43, 44), and may be probably ascribed to the 
Troglodytes of the pnmitive world (Michaelis, ad Lowth de Poesi Hebrseor. p. 131- 
134; Recherches sur les Egyptians, tom. u. p. 48, &c.). 


^ There were two emigrations to Abys- 
sinia, The first was m the fifth year of 
the prophet’s mission, when twelve men 
and four women emigrated. They re- 
turned to Mecca in the course of the same 
year upon hearing that a reconciliation 
had taken place between the prophet and 
tus enemies. The second emigration wat* 


in the seventh year of the mission, and is 
the one mentioned m the text. Omar 
had been converted m the preceding year, 
the sixth of the mission, and after his 
conversion the number of the faithful 
was almost immediately doubled. Spren- 
ger, p. 182-189.— S 
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the family of Hashem.^ Their malice was coloured with tne pre- 
tence of religion : in the age of Job the crime of impiety was 
punished by the Arabian magistrate ; ^ ^ and Mahomet was guilty 
of deserting and denying the national deities. But so loose was the 
policy of Mecca, that the leaders of the Koreish, instead of accusing 
a criminal, were compelled to employ the measures of persuasion or 
violence. They repeatedly addressed Abu Taleb in the style of re- 
proach and menace. “Thy nephew reviles our religion ; he accuses 
“ our wise forefathers of ignorance and folly ; silence him quickly, 
“ lest he kindle tumult and discord in the city If he persevere, we 
“ shall draw our swords against him and his adherents, and thou wilt 
“ be responsible for the blood of thy fellow-citizens.” The w^eight 
and moderation of Abu Taleb eluded the violence of religious faction ; 
the most helpless or timid of the disciples retired to -^Ethiopia, and the 
prophet withdrew himself to various places of strength in the town 
and country.^ As he was still supported by his family, the rest of 
the tribe of Koreish engaged themselves to renounce all intercourse 
with the children of Hashem — ^neither to buy nor sell, neither to 
marry nor to give in marriage, but to pursue them with implacable 
enmity, till they should deliver the person of Mahomet to the justice 
of the gods. The decree was suspended in the Caaba before the eyes 
of the nation : the messengers of the Koreish pursued the Musulnian 
exiles in the heart of Africa ; they besieged the prophet and his most 
faithful followers, intercepted their w^ater, and inflamed their mutual 
animosity by the retaliation of injuries and insults. A doubtful truce 
restored the appearances of concord, till the death of Abu Taleb 
abandoned Mahomet to the power of his enemies, at the moment 
when he was deprived of his domestic comforts by the loss of his 
faithful and generous Cadijah. Abu Sophian, the chief of the branch 
of Oramiyah, succeeded to the principality of the republic of Mecca. 
A zealous votary of the idols, a mortal foe of the line of Hashem, he 
convened an assembly of the Korcishites and their allies to decide 
the fate of the apostle. His imprisonment might provoke the despair 
of his enthusiasm ; and the exile of an eloquent and popular fanatic 

In the time of Job the ciime of impiety waft punished by the Arabian magistrate 
(c. 31, V. 26, 27, 28) I blush for a respectable prelate (de Pocsi llebiieoruiii, 
p. 650, 651, edit. Miohaelis; and letter of a late professor in the university of Oxford, 
p. 15-53), who justifies and applauds this patiiai'chal mquisition. 


On one occasion Mahomet narrowly defile near Mecca, in which ho seems to 
escaped being strangled in the Caaba, and have spent noaxdy threo years, often in 
Abu Bekr, who came to his aid, was want of the necessaries of life, and obliged 
beaten with sandals till his nose was to change his bod every night for fear ol 
flattened. Weil, p 56. — S, being surprised by assassins. Weil, p. 63. 

^ Especially to a foi’tiess or castle m a - S. 
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would diffuse the mischief through the provinces of Arabia. Hk 
death was resolved ; and they agreed that a sword from each tribe 
should he buried in his heart, to divide the guilt of his blood, and 
fcTid driven Vengeance of the Hashemites. An angel or a spy 

from Mecca, rcvcaled thefr conspiracy, and flight was the only resource 
of Mahomet. At the dead of night, accompanied by his 
friend Abubeker, he silently escaped from his house : the assassins 
watched at the door ; but they were deceived by the figure of Ali, 
who reposed on the bed, and was covered with the green vestment, of 
the apostle. The Koreish respected the piety of the heroic youth ; 
but some verses of All, which are still extant, exhibit an interesting 
picture of his anxiety, his tenderness, and his religious confidence. 
Three days Mahomet and his companion were concealed in the cave 
of Thor, at the distance of a league from Mecca ; and in the close of 
each evening they received from the son and daughter of Abubeker 
a secret supply of intelligence and food. The diligence of the Koreish 
explored every haunt in the neighbourhood of the city : they arrived 
at the entrance of the cavern ; but the providential deceit of a spider’s 
web and a pigeon’s nest is supposed to convince them that the place 
was solitary and inviolate.*^ “ We are only two,” said the trembling 
Abubeker. There is a third,” replied the prophet ; “ it is God 
‘‘ himself.” No sooner w^as the pursuit abated than the two fugitives 
issued from the rock and mounted their camels: on the road to 
Medina they were overtaken by the emissaries of the Koreish ; they 
redeemed themselves with prayers and promises from their hands. In 
this eventful moment the lance of an Arab might have changed the 
history of the world. The flight of the prophet from Mecca to Me- 
dina has fixed the memorable aera of the which, at the end 

of twelve centuries, still discriminates the lunar years of the Mahometan 
nations.^ 

The religion of the Koran might have perished in its cradle had 
not Medina embraced with faith and reverence the holy outcasts of 

D’Herbelot, Bibliotb. Orient, p, 445. He quotes a particular history of the flight 
of Mahomet. 

The Hegira was mstituted by Omar, the second caliph, in imitation of the sera of 
the martyrs of the Christians (D’Heibelot, p 444); and properly commenced sixty- 
eight days before the flight of Mahomet, with the first of Moharren, or fiist day of 
that Arabian year, which coincides with Friday, July 16th, a.d. 622 (Abulfeda, Vit. 
Moham. c. 22, 23, p, 45-50; and Greaves’s edition of Ullug Beg’s Epochs Arabum, 
&:c , 0 1, p. 8, 10, &c.). 

Mahomet’s life, from his mission to the Hegira, maybe found in Abulfeda (p. 14- 
45) and Gaguier (tom. i. p. 134-251, 342-383). The legend from p 187-234 is vouched 
by A1 Jannabi, and disdained by Abulfeda. 


“ According to another legend, w^hioh entrance of the cavern, at the command of 
IS less known, a tree giew up before the the prophet. Weil, p. 79, note 96. — S 
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Mecca. Medina, or the known under the name of Yathreb 

before it was sanctified by the throne of the prophet, was deceived 
divided between the tribes of the Charegites^ and the ofMedma. 
Awsites, whose hereditary feud was rekindled by the slightest ^ ^^2 
provocations: two colonies of Jews, who boasted a sacerdotal race, 
were their humble allies, and, without converting the Arabs, they 
introduced the taste of science and religion, which distinguished 
Medina as the city of the Book. Some of her noblest citizens, in a 
pilgrimage to the Caaba, were converted by the preaching of Ma- 
homet; on their return they diffused the belief of God and his 
prophet, and the new alliance was ratified by their deputies in two 
secret and nocturnal interviews on a hill in the suburbs of Mecca. 
In the first, ten Charegites and two Awsites, united in faith and love, 
protested, in the name of their wives, their children, and their absent 
brethren, that they would for ever profess the creed and observe the 
precepts of the Koran.® The second was a political association, the 
first vital spark of the empire of the Saracens.^^° Seventy-three men 
and two women of Medina held a solemn conference with Mahomet, 
his kinsmen, and his disciples, and pledged themselves to each other by 
a mutual oath of fidelity. They promised, in the name of the city, 
that if he should be banished they would receive him as a confederate, 
obey him as a leader, and defend him to the last extremity, like 
their wives and children. But if you are recalled by your country,’^ 
they asked with a flattering anxiety, “ will you not abandon your new 
allies? ” “All things,” replied Mahomet, with a smile, “ are now 
“ common between us ; your blood is as my blood, your ruin as my 
“ ruin. We are bound to each other by the ties of honour and 
“ interest. I am your friend, and the enemy of your foes.’^ “ But 
“ if we are killed in your service, what,” exclaimed the deputies 
of Medina, “ will be our reward ? ” “ Paradise,” replied the 

prophet. “ Stretch forth thy hand.” lie stretched it forth, and 
they reiterated the oath of allegiance and fidelity. Their treaty was 
ratified by the people, who unanimously embraced the profession of 
Islam ; they rejoiced in the exile of the apostle, but they trembled 
for his safety, and impatiently expected his arrival After a perilous 
and rapid journey along the sea-coast, he halted at Koba, two miles 

The triple maugui'ation of Mahomet is described by Abulfoda (p. 30, 33, 40, 8t3}, 
and Gagtiier (tom. i. p, 342, , 349, &c , tom. li. p. 223, See.). 


^ It was at first called Medmatalnahi, ® This first alliance was called tha 
the o%ty of the prophet;” and afterwards agreement of women,' ^ because it did not 
simply 'Hhe city.” Conde, Hist, de la contam the duty of fighting for the Islam. 
Domination des Arabes, i. 44, note.— S. Sprengcr, p. 203.— S. 

More properly Chcuf/ujtteSy of the tnbe 
Chizraj. Spr6nger,p 203, Weil, p 71.— S. 
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from the city, aud made his public entry into Medina, sixteen days 
after his flight from Mecca. Five hundred of the citizens advanced 
to meet him ; he was hailed with acclamations of loyalty and devotion ; 
Mahomet was mounted on a she-camel, an umbrella shaded his head, 
and a turban was unfurled before him to supply the deficiency of a 
standard. His bravest disciples, who had been scattered by the 
storm, assembled round his person ; and the equal, though various, 
merit of the Moslems was distinguished by the names of MoJiagerians 
and Ansars^ the fugitives of Mecca, and the auxiliaries of Medina. 
To eradicate the seeds of jealousy, Mahomet judiciously coupled his 
principal followers with the rights and obligations of brethren ; and 
when Ali found himself without a peer, the prophet tenderly declared 
that he would be the companion and brother of the noble youth. The 
expedient was crowned with success ; the holy fraternity was respected 
in peace and war, and the two parties vied with each other in a 
generous emulation of courage and fidelity. Once only the concord 
was slightly ruffled by an accidental quarrel : a patriot of Medina 
arraigned the insolence of the strangers, but the hint of their expul- 
sion was heard with abhorrence ; and his own son most eagerly oflFered 
to lay at the apostle's feet the head of his father. 

From his establishment at Medina Mahomet assumed the exercise 
of the regal and sacerdotal office ; and it was impious to 
appeal from a judge whose decrees were inspired by the 
A D 622 - 632 . wisdom. A small portion of ground, the patrimony 

of two orphans, was acquired by gift or purchase ; on that chosen 
spot he built a house and a mosch, more venerable in their rude sim- 
plicity than the palaces and temples of the Assyrian caliphs. His 
seal of gold, or silver, was inscribed with the apostolic title ; when he 
prayed and preached in the weekly assembly, he leaned against the 
trunk of a palm-tree ; and it was long before he indulged himself in 
the use of a chair or pulpit of rough timber. After a reign of six 
years fifteen hundred Moslems, in arms and in the field, renewed 
their oath of allegiance ; and their chief repeated the assurance of 
protection till the death of the last member, or the final dissolution of 

Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 44) reviles the wickedness of the impostor, who 
despoiled two poor orphans, the sons of a carpenter, a reproach which he drew from 
the Disputatio contra Saracenos, composed m Aiabic before the year 1130; but the 
honest Ga^er (ad Abulfed. p, 53) has shown that they were deceived by the word 
Al JtTagja?', which signifies, in this place, not an obscure trade, but a noble tribe of 
Arabs. The desolate state of the ground is described pj Abulfeda, aud his worthy 
interpreter has proved, from Al Bochaii, the ofier of a price; from Al Jannabi, the 
iFair purchase , and from Ahmed Ben Joseph, the payment of the money by the generous 
Abubeker On these grounds the prophet must be honourably acquitted. 

Al Jannabi (apud Gagmer, tom. u. p. 246, 324) describes the seal and pulpit 
as two venerable relics of the apostle of God; and the portrait of his court is taken 
from Abulfeda (c. 44, p. 85). 
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the party. It was in the same camp that the deputy of Mecca was 
astonished hy the attention of the faithful to the words and looks of 
the prophet, by the eagerness with which they collected his spittle, a 
hair that dropped on the ground, the refuse water of his lustrations, as 
if they participated in some degree of the prophetic virtue. ‘‘ I have 
seen,” said he, “ the Chosroes of Persia and the Caesar of Rome, 
‘‘ but never did I behold a king among his subjects like Mahomet 
among his companions.” The devout fervour of enthusiasm acts 
w'ith more energy and truth than the cold and formal servility ol 
courts. 

In the state of nature every man has a right to defend, by force of 
arms, his person and his possessions ; to repel, or even to ^j^ciarea 
prevent, the violence of his enemies, and to extend his hos- wm 
tilities to a reasonable measure of satisfaction and retaliation. 

In the free society of the Arabs, the duties of subject and citizen im- 
posed a feeble restraint ; and Mahomet, in the exercise of a peaceful 
and benevolent mission, had been despoiled and banished by the 
injustice of his countrymen. The choice of an independent people 
had exalted the fugitive of Mecca to the rank of a sovei'eign ; and he 
was invested with the just prerogative of forming alliances, and of 
waging offensive or defensive war. The imperfection of human rights 
was supplied and armed by the plenitude of divine power : the prophet 
of Medina assumed, in his new revelations, a fiercer and more san- 
guinary tone, which proves that his former moderation was the effect 
of weakness the means of persuasion had been tried, the season of 
forbearance was elapsed, and he was now commanded to propagate 
his religion by the sword, to destroy the monuments of idolatry, and, 
without regarding the sanctity of days or months, to pursue the unbe- 
lieving nations of the earth. The same bloody precepts, so repeatedly 
inculcated in the Koran, are ascribed by the author to the Pentateuch 
and the Gospel. But the mild tenor of the evangelic style may 
explain an ambiguous text, that Jesus did not bring peace on the 
earth, but a sword : his patient and humble virtues should not be 
confounded with the intolerant zeal of princes and bishons, who have 
disgraced the name of his disciples. In the prosecution of religious 
war, Mahomet might appeal with more propriety to the example of 
Moses, of the Judges, and the kings of Israel. The military laws of 
the Hebrews are still more rigid than those of the Arabian legis- 
lator.^®^ The Lord of hosts marched in person before the Jews: if 

123 viiith and ixth chapters of the Koran are the loudest and most vehement ; 
and Maracci (Prodromus, part iv. p. 59-64) has mveigh<‘d with luox-o justice than 
discretion against the double dealing of the impostor. 

*24 The xbh and xxth chapters of Deuteronomy, with the practical comments of 
Joshua, David, &c., are read with more awe than satisfaction by the pious Christiaim 
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a city resisted their summons, the males, without distinction, were put 
to the sword : the seven nations of Canaan- were devoted to destruc- 
tion ; and neither repentance nor conversion could shield them from 
the inevitable doom, that no creature within their precincts should be 
left alive.^ The fair option of friendship, or submission, or battle, 
was proposed to the enemies of Mahomet. If they professed the 
creed of Islam, they were admitted to all the temporal and spiritual 
benefits of his primitive disciples, and marched under the same banner 
to extend the religion which they had embraced. The clemency of 
the prophet was decided by his interest : yet he seldom trampled on 
a prostrate enemy ; and he seems to promise that on the payment of 
a tribute the least guilty of his unbelieving subjects might be in- 
dulged in their worship, or at least in their imperfect faith. In the 
first months of his reign he practised the lessons of holy warfare, and 
displayed his white banner before the gates of Medina : the martial 
apostle fought in person ^ at nine battles or sieges and fifty enter- 
prises of war were achieved in ten years by himself or his lieutenants. 
The Arab continued to unite the professions of a merchant and a 
robber ; and his petty excursions for the defence or the attack of a 
caravan insensibly prepared his troops for the conquest of Arabia 
The distribution of the spoil was regulated by a divine law:^^® the 
whole was faithfully collected in one common mass : a fifth of the 
gold and silver, the prisoners and cattle, the moveables and im- 
moveables, was reserved by the prophet for pious and charitable uses f 
the remainder was shared in adequate portions by the soldiers who 
had obtained the victory or guarded the camp : the rewards of the 
slain devolved to their widows and orphans; and the increase or 
cavalry was encouraged by the allotment of a double share to the 
horse and to the man. From all sides the roving Arabs were allm'ed 
to the standard of religion and plunder : the apostle sanctified the 

of the present age. But the bishops, as well as the rabbis of former times, have beat 
the drum-ecclesiastic with pleasure and success. (Sale's Pieliminary Discourse, 
p. 142, 143.) 

Abulfeda, in Vit Moham. p. 156 The private arsenal of the apostle consisted 
of nine swords, three lances, seven pikes or h^f-pikes, a quiver and three bows, seven 
cuirasses, three shields, and two helmets (Gagmer, tom. m p. 328-334), with a large 
white standard, a black banner (p. 335), twenty horses (p. 322), &c. Two of his 
martial saymgs are recorded by tradition (Gagmer, tom. ii, p. 88, 337). 

The whole subject de jure belli Mohammedanorum is exhausted in a separate 
dissertation by the learned Reland (Dissertationes Miscellanese, tom. ui Dissertat. x. 
p. 3.53). 


* The editor’s opinions on this subject 
may be read in the History of the Jews, 
vox. 1 . p. 137.—M. 

** Sec note, p 248 — S. 

® Befjie the time of Mahcmet it was 


customary for the head of the tribe, or 
general, to retain me-fmtrth of the booty; 
so that this new regulation must have 
been regarded with favour by the army. 
Weil, p. 111.— S. 
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licence of embracing the female captives as ttieir wives or concubines , 
and the enjoyment of wealth and beauty was a feeble type of the 
joys of paradise prepared for the valiant martyrs of the faith. “ The 
sword,” says Mahomet, “ is the key of heaven and of hell : a drop 
“ of blood shed in the cause of God, a night spent in arms, is of more 
avail than two months of fasting or prayer : whosoever falls in 
battle, his sins are forgiven : at the day of judgment his wounds 
“ shall be resplendent as vermilion, and odoriferous as musk ; and the 
“ loss of his limbs shall be supplied by the wings of angels and 
cherubim.” The intrepid souls of the Arabs were fired with enthu- 
siasm : the picture of the invisible world was strongly painted on their 
imagination ; and the death which they had always despised became 
an object of hope and desire. The Koran inculcates, in the most 
absolute sense, the tenets of fate and predestination, which would 
extinguish both industry and virtue, if the actions of man were 
governed by his speculative belief. Yet their influence in every age 
has exalted the courage of the Saracens and Turks. The first com- 
panions of Mahomet advanced to battle with a fearless confidence : 
there is no danger where there is no chance : they were ordained 
to perish in their beds ; or they were safe and invulnerable amidst 
the darts of the enemy.^^’^ 

Perhaps the Koreish would have been content with the flight of 
Mahomet, had they not been provoked and alarmed by the Hisdefonfaue 
vengeance of an enemy who could intercept their Syrian 
trade as it passed and repassed through the territory of 
Medina. Abu Sophian himself, with only thirty or forty followers, 
conducted a wealthy caravan of a thousand camels ; the fortune 
or dexterity of his march escaped the vigilance of Mahomet ; but 
the chief of the Koreish was informed that the holy robbers were 
placed in ambush to await his return. He despatched a messenger 
to his brethren of Mecca, and they were roused, by the fear of losing 
their merchandise and their provisions, unless they hastened to his 
relief with the military force of the city. The sacred band of Ma- 
homet was formed of three hundred and thirteen Moslems, of whom 
seventy-seven were fugitives, and the rest auxiliaries : they mounted 
by turns a train of seventy camels (the camels of Yathreb were for- 
midable in war) ; but such was the poverty of his first disciples, that 
only tw^o could appear on horseback in the field. In the fertile and 

The doctrine of absolute proclestination, on which few religions can reproach 
each other, is sternly exposed in the lioran (c. 3, p. 53, 53, c. 4, p. 70, &c., with the 
notes of Sale, and c. 17, p 413, with those of Maracci). Kehxnd (de Relig, Moham. 
p. 61-64) and Sale (Prelim. Discourse, p. 103) represent the opinions of the doctors, 
and our modern travellers the confidence, the fading confidence, of the Turks. 

A1 Jannabi (apud Gagnier, tom. in p. 0) allows him seventy or eighty horse; 
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famous vale of Bedei,^®® three stations from Medina, he was informed 
by his scouts of the caravan that approached on one side ; of the 
Koreish, one hundred horse, eight hundred and fifty foot,^ who ad- 
vanced on the other. After a short debate he sacrificed the prospect 
of wealth to the pursuit of glory and revenge ; and a slight intrench 
ment was formed to cover his troops, and a stream of fresh w'ater that 
glided through the valley. “ 0 God,” he exclaimed as the numbers 
Battle of Koreish descended from the hills, “ O God, if these 

Bcderj, are destroyed, by whom wilt thou be worsliipped on the 
“ earth?— Courage, my children; close your ranks, dis- 
“ charge your arrows, and the day is your own.” At these words he 
placed himself, with Abubeker, on a throne or pulpit, and instantly 
demanded the succour of Gabriel and three thousand angels. His 
eye was fixed on the field of battle : the Musulmans fainted and were 
pressed : in that decisive moment the prophet started from his throne, 
mounted his horse, and cast a handful of sand into the air ; ‘‘ Let 
‘‘ their faces be covered with confusion.” Both armies heard the 

tmd 0 X 1 two other occasions, prior to the battle of Ohud, ho enlists a body of thirty 
(p 10) and of 5U0 (p 66) troopers. Yet the Musulmans, in the field of Ohud, had 
no more than two horses, accordmg to the better sense of Abulfeda (in Vit. Mohmnin. 
c 31, p. 65). In the Stony province the camels were numerous, but the horse 
appears to have been less common than m the Ilappi) or the Desert Arabia. 

Bedclor Houneeue, twenty miles from Medina, and foity from Mecca, is on the 
high road of the caiavan of Egypt, and the pilgrims annually commemorate the 
prophet’s victory by illuminations, rockets, &c Shaw’s Tiavels, p 477. 

The place to which Mahomet retired during the action is styled by Qagnier (in 
Abulfeda, c. 27, p 58, Vie de Mahomet, tom. u p 30, 33) Umbracidum, vne loge do 
hois aveo uneporte. The same Arabic word is rendered by Reiske (Annales Moslemici 
Abulfedse, p 23) hj Sohwn, Suggestus editior; and the difference is of the utmost 
moment for the honour both of the interpreter and of the hero I am sorry to 
observe the pride and aciimony with which Reiske chastises his fellow-labourer 
Sgepe sic vertit, ut integrse pagmse nequeant nisi un^ lituia corrigi Arabice non satis 
callebat, et carebat judicio critico. J. J Reiske, Prodidagmata ad Hagii Chalisse 
Tabulas, p 228, ad calcem Abulfedai Synse Tabulae, Lipbioe, 1766, in 4to. 


“ Of these, however, 300 of the tribe of 
Zohra returned to Mecca before the en- 
gagement, and were joined by many 
others. The battle began with a fight, 
like that of the Horatii and Curiatu, of 
three on each side. Weil, p 105-111 — S. 

^ Weil (p 108) calls it a hut (Hutte) 
which his followers had erected for him 
on a gentle eminence near the field of 
battle Gibbon is solicitous for the repu- 
tation of Mahomet, whom he has before 
chai'acteiised (supra, p. 220) as possessmg 
the courage both of thought and ac- 
tion.” Weil, however, draws a very dif- 
ferent portrait of him (p .■i44). Ac- 
cording to his Musulman biographers, 
‘‘ whom Euiopeans have followed without 
further inquiry, his physical strength 
” WfM accompAiiied with the gieatcs-*- 


valour, yet not only is this assertion 
destitute of all proof, but his behaviour 
"^in his different campaigns, as well as 
in the first years of his appearance as a 
“ prophet, and also towaids the close of 
“ his life, when he was become very 
powerful, compel us, despite his en- 
" durance and perseverance, to charac- 
tense him as very timorous. It was 
not till after the conversion of Omar 
and Hamza that he ventured openly to 
“ appear in the mosque along with the pro- 
fesBors of his faith, as a Moslem. He 
“ not only took no part in the fight in 
the battle of Bedr, but kept at some 
“ distance from the field, and had some 
'' dromedaries ready before his tent, in 
** ordei to fiy m caso of a reverse.” — S 
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thunder of his voice : their fancy beheld the angelic warriors the 
Koreish trembled and fled : seventy of the bravest were slain ; and 
seventy captives adorned the first victory of the faithful.^ The dead 
bodies of the Koreish were despoiled and insulted : two of the most 
obnoxious prisoners were punished with death ; and the ransom of the 
others, four thousand drachms of silver, compensated in some degree 
the escape of the caravan. But it was in vain that the camels of Abu 
Sophian explored a new road through the desert and along the 
Euphrates : they were overtaken by the diligence of the Musulmans ; 
and wealthy must have been the prize, if twenty thousand drachms 
could be set apart for the fifth of the apostle. The resentment of the 
public and private loss stimulated Abu Sophian to collect a body of 
three thousand men, seven hundred of whom w ere armed with cuirasses, 
and tvv 0 hundred were mounted on horseback ; three thousand camels 
attended his march ; and his wife Heiida, with fifteen matrons of 
Mecca, incessantly sounded their timbrels to animate the troops, and to 
magnify the greatness of llobal, the most popular deity of the Caaba. 
The standard of God and Mahomet was upheld by nine ot oimd, 
hundred and fifty believers : the disproportion of numbers ^ » <^^*3 . 
was not more alarming than in the field of Beder ; and their pre- 
sumption of victory prevailed against the divine and human sense ol 
the apostle.^ The second battle was fought on Mount Ohud, six 
miles to the north of Medina the Koreish advanced in the form 
of a crescent ; and the right wing of cavalry was led by Caled, the 
fiercest and most successful of the Arabian warriors. The troops of 
Mahomet were skilfully posted on the declivity of the lull ; and their 
rear was guarded by a detachment of fifty archers. The weight of 
their charge impelled and broke the centre of the idolaters : but in 
the pursuit they lost the advantage of their ground: the archers 
deserted their station : the Musulmans were tempted by the spoil, 
disobeyed their general, and disordered their ranks. The intrepid 


The loose expressions of the Koran (c. 3, p, 124, 125, c 8, p 9) allow the ooni- 
mentatois to fluctuate botwoon the numbers of 1000, 3000, or 9000 angels, and the 
smallest of these might suffice for the slaughter of seventy of the Koreish (Maracci, 
Alcoian, tom ii. p 131). Yet the same scholiasts confess that this angelic band was 
not visible to any mortal eye (Maracci, p. 297) They lofino on the words (c. 8, IGl. 
not thou, but God/’ &c. (D’Horbclot, Biblioth. Oncnfcalo, p GOO, (JOl.) ' 
Geograph, Nubiensia, p. 47 


® Accordingto others, 44. Woil, p. lo9. served Mahomet as a spy — Ib p. 109-1 14. 
Among the captives was Abbas, the rich — S 

uncle of Mahomet, who was obliged to ** But on this occasion Abd Allah, with 
pav ransom, although ho alleged that 200 men, abandoned Mahomot, so that 
ijiwardly he was a believer, and had been the disproportion of forces was vastly 
forced to take pait m the expedition. He greater than at Bedr. See note a m pro* 
returned to Mecca, whore, it is nikI, he coding page. Weil, p. 124.— S. 
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Caled, wheeling his cavalry on their flank and rear, exclaimed, with 
a loud voice, that Mahomet was slain. He was indeed wounded in 
the face with a javelin : two of his teeth were shattered with a stone f 
yet, in the midst of tumult and dismay, he reproached the infidels 
with the murder of a prophet ; and blessed the friendly hand that 
stanched his blood, and conveyed him to a place of safety.^ Seventy 
martyrs died for the sins of the people : they fell, said the apostle, 
in pairs, each brother embracing his lifeless companion their bodies 
were mangled by the inhuman females of Mecca ; and the wife of 
Abu Sophian tasted the entrails of Hamza, the uncle of Mahomet. 
They might applaud their superstition and satiate their fury ; but 
the Musulmans soon rallied in the field, and the Koreish wanted 
_ strength or courage to undertake the siege of Medina. It 

The nations, i i n ^ 

or the ditch, was attacked the ensuing year by an army of ten thousand 
enemies ; and this third expedition is variously named, from 
the nations which marched under the banner of Abu Sophian, from 
the ditch which was drawn before the city, and a camp of three 
thousand Musulmans. The prudence of Mahomet declined a general 
engagement: the valour of Ali was signalised in single combat; 
and the war was protracted twenty days, till the final separation 
of the confederates. A tempest of wind, rain, and hail overturned 
their tents: their private quarrels were fomented by an insidious 
adversary ; and the Koreish, deserted by their allies, no longer hoped 
to subvert the throne, or to check the conquests, of their invincible 
exile.^®^ 

The choice of Jerusalem for the first kebla of prayer discovers the 
^ ^ early propensity of Mahomet in favour of the Jews : and 

subdues tiic happy would it have been for their temporal interest had 
Arabia, they recognised in the Arabian prophet the hope of Israel 
’ and the promised Messiah. Their obstinacy converted his 

In the md chapter of the Koran (p 50-53, with Sale’s notes) the prophet alleges 
some poor excuses for the defeat of Ohud. 

For the detail of the three Koreish wars, of Beder, of Ohud, and of the ditch, 
peruse Abulfeda Cp. 56-61, 64-69, 73-77), Gagnier (tom. ii. p. 23-45, 70-96, 120-130), 
with the proper articles of D’Herbelot, and the abridgments of Elmacin (Hist. 
Saracen p. 6, 7) and Abulpharagius (Dynast, p 102). 


® Two of Mahomet's teeth are (or were) wounded by Caab, tho son of Malek, by 
preserved at Constantinople, but as, ac- whom, Abu Bokr, Omar, and 10 or 12 
cording to the best authonheSf he only lost others, ho was earned to a cave upon an 
0720 on this occasion, one half at least of eminence. Here he was pursued by Ubejj 
these lehcs^ must be regarded with the Ibn Challaf, who had been long keeping 
same cmspicion that attaches to most other a horse in extraordinary condition for the 
articles of the same description. See purpose of sui'prising and hlling Mahomet; 
Weil, p. 127 — S but the latter dealt him a blow of which 

The pel son of the prophet was pro- he died This was the only time that 
tected by a helmet and double coat of Mahomet took anv personal share in an 
maal. He was lecoguised among the action. Wei], p. 128, — S. 
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friendship into implacable hatred, with which he pursued that unfor- 
tunate people to the last moment of his life ; and in the double cha- 
racter of an apostle and a conqueror, his persecution was extended to 
both worlds. The Kainoka dwelt at Medina under the protection 
of the city : he seized the occasion of an accidental tumult, and sum- 
moned them to embrace his religion, or contend with him in battle. 

Alas,” replied the trembling Jews, we are ignorant of the use 
‘‘ of arms, but we persevere in the faith and worship of our fathers ; 
“ why wilt thou reduce us to the necessity of a just defence T' 
The unequal conflict was terminated in fifteen days ; and it was 
with extreme reluctance that Mahomet yielded to the importunity 
of his allies, and consented to spare the lives of the captives. But 
their riches were confiscated, their arms became more effectual in the 
hands of the Musulmans ; and a wretched colony of seven hundred 
exiles was driven with their wives and children to implore a refuge 
on the confines of Syria. The Nadhiritcs were more guilty, since 
they conspired in a friendly interview to assassinate the prophet. 
He besieged their castle, three miles from Medina ; but their reso- 
lute defence obtained an honourable capitulation ; and the garrison, 
sounding their trumpets and beating their drums, was permitted to 
depart with the honours of war. The Jews had excited and joined 
the war of the Koreish : no sooner had the nations retired from the 
ditch^ than Mahomet, without laying aside his armour, marched on 
the same day to extirpate the hostile race of the children of Koraidha 
After a resistance of twenty-five days they surrendered at discretion. 
They trusted to the intercession of their old allies of Medina : they 
could not be ignorant that fanaticism obliterates the feelings of 
humanity. A venerable elder, to whose judgment they appealed, 
pronounced the sentence of their death : seven hundred Jews were 
dragged in chains to the market-place of the city ; they descended 
alive into the grave prepared for their execution and burial ; and the 
apostle beheld with an inflexible eye the slaughter of his helpless 
enemies. Their sheep and camels were inherited by the Musulmans ; 
three hundred cuirasses, five hundred pikes, a thousand lance?, 
composed the most useful portion of the spoil. Six days’ journey to 
the north-east of Medina, the ancient and wealthy town of Chaibar 
was the seat of the Jewish power in Arabia: the territory, a fertile 
spot in the desert, was covered with plantations and cattle, and pro- 
tected by eight castles, some of which were esteemed of impregnable 
strength. The forces of Mahomet consisted of two hundred horse 

The w<irs of Mahomet against the Jewish tribes of Kainoka, the Naclhirites, 
Koraidha, and Chaibar, are related by Abulfeda Cp. 61, 71, 77, 87, he.) and Cagaie* 
(tom. ii. p. 61-65, 107-112, 1J9-U8, 268-29-I-J. 
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and fourteen hundred foot : in the succession of eight regular and 
painful sieges they were exposed to danger, and fatigue, and hunger ; 
and the most undaunted chiefs despaired of the event. The apostle 
revived their faith and courage by the example of Ali, on whom he 
bestowed the surname of the Lion of God : perhaps w^e may believe 
that an Hebrew champion of gigantic stature was cloven to the chest 
by his irresistible scimitar; but we cannot praise the modesty of 
romance, which represents him as tearing from its hinges the gate 
of a fortress and wielding the ponderous buckler in his left hanL^^° 
After the reduction of the castles the town of Chaibar submitted to 
the yoke. The chief of the tribe was tortured, in the presence of 
Mahomet, to force a confession of his hidden treasure : the industry 
of the shepherds and husbandmen was rewarded with a precarious 
toleration : they were permitted, so long as it should please the con- 
queror, to improve their patrimony, in equal shares, for his emolument 
and their own. Under the reign of Omar, the Jews of Chaibar were 
transplanted to Syria ; and the caliph alleged the injunction of his 
dying master, that one and the true religion should be professed in 
his native land of Arabia. 

Five times each day the eyes of Mahomet were turned towards 
Submission Mecca,^^® and he was urged by the most sacred and power- 
f D fu.1 motives to revisit, as a conqueror, the city and the temple 
(Anejo-s] {yovh whence he had been driven as an exile. The Caaba 
was present to his waking and sleeping fancy : an idle dream was 
translated into vision and prophecy ; he unfurled the holy banner ; 
and a rash promise of success too hastily dropped from the lips of the 
apostle. His march from Medina to Mecca displayed the peaceful 
and solemn pomp of a pilgrimage ; seventy camels, chosen and 
bedecked for sacrifice, preceded the van ; the sacred territory was 
respected ; and the captives were dismissed without ransom to pro- 
claim his clemency and devotion. But no sooner did Mahomet 
descend into the plain, within a day’s journey of the city, than he 
exclaimed, “ They have clothed themselves v ith the skins of tigers 
the numbers and resolution of the Koreish opposed his progress ; and 

Abu Rafe, the servant of Mahomet, is said to affirm that he himself and seven 
other men afterwards tried, without success, to move the same gate from the ground 
( Ahulfeda, p. 90). Abu Rafe was an eye-witne&s, but who will be witness for Abu 
Rafe? 

The banishment of the Jews is attested by Elmacm (Hist Saracen p 9) and the 
great A1 Zabari (Gagnier, tom. n p. 285). Yet Niebuhr (Description de I’Arabie, p. 
324) believes that the Jewish religion and Karaite sect are still professed by the tribe 
of Chaibar, and that, in the plunder of the caravans, the disciples of Moses arc the 
confederates of those of Mahomet. 

The successive steps of the reduction of Mecca are related by Abul^eda (p 84-87, 
97-100, 102-111) and Gagmer (tom. u. p. 209-245, 309-322, tom. lii p. 1-58), El 
macin (Hist. Saracen p 8, 9, 1 0), Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 103). 
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the roving Arabs of the desert might desert or betray a leader whom 
they had followed for the hopes of spoil. The intrepid fanatic sunk 
into a cool and cautious politician : he waved in the treaty his title of 
apostle of God ; ^ concluded with the Koreish and their allies a 
truce of ten years ; engaged to restore the fugitives of Mecca who 
should embrace his religion; and stipulated only, for the ensuing 
yeas, the humble privilege of entering the city as a friend, and of 
remaining three days to accomplish the rites of the pilgrimage. A cloud 
of shame and sorrow hung on the retreat of the Musulmans, and 
their disappointment might justly accuse the failure of a prophet who 
had so often appealed to the evidence of success. The faith and 
hope of the pilgrims were rekindled by the prospect of Mecca : their 
swords were sheathed : seven times in the footsteps of the apostle 
they encompassed the Caaba : the Koreish had retired to the hills, 
and Mahomet, after the customary sacrifice, evacuated the city on 
the fourth day. The people was edified by his devotion ; the hostile 
chiefs were awed, or divided, or seduced; and both Calcd and 
Amrou, the future conquerors of Syria and Egypt, most seasonably 
deserted the sinking cause of idolatry. The power of Mahomet was 
increased by the submission of the Arabian tribes; ten thousand 
soldiers were assembled for the conquest of Mecca;^ and the 
idolaters, the weaker party, were easily convicted of violating the 
truce. Enthusiasm and discipline impelled the march, and preserved 
the secret, till the blaze of ten thousand fires proclaimed to the 
astonished Koreish the design, the approach, and the irresistible force 
of the enemy. The haughty Abu Sophian presented the keys of the 
city ; admired the variety of arms and ensigns that passed before him 
in review ; observed that the son of Abdallah had acquired a mighty 
kingdom ; and confessed, under the scimitar of Omar, that he was 
the apostle of the true God. The return of Marius and Sylla was 
stained with the blood of the Romans : the revenge of Mahomet was 
ojtimulated by religious zeal, and his injured followers were eager to 
execute or to prevent the order of a massacre. Instead of indulging 
their passions and his own,^'*° the victorious exile forgave the guilt, 

After the conquest of Mecca, the Mahomet of Voltaire imagines and perpetrate* 
the most hornd crimes. The poet confesses that he is not supported by the truth of 
history, and can only allege, que celui qiu fait la guerre h sa patrio au nom de Dieu 
capable de tout (GEuvres do Voltau'o, tom. xv. p. 282) The maxim is neither 
charitable nor philosophic, and some reverence is surely due to the fame of heroes 
and the religion of nations. I am informed that a Turkish ambassador at Pans was 
much scandalised at the representation of this tragedy. 


® He struck out the title with his own Mecca took place in the 10th Eamadhan 
hand, as All had refused to do it Weil, of the 8th Hegira (1 Jan (>.K)) Weil, p 
p. 178~-S. 212.- S. 

^ The expedition of Mahomet against 
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and unite! the factions, of Mecca. His troops, in three divisions, 
marched into the city : eight-and-twenty of the inhabitants were slain 
by the sword of Caled f eleven men and six women were proscribed 
by the sentence of Mahomet;^ but he blamed the cruelty of his 
lieutenant ; and several of the most obnoxious victims were indebted 
for their lives to his clemency or contempt The chiefs of the Ko- 
reish were prostrate at his feet “ What mercy can you expect from 
the man whom you have wronged?’’ We confide in the gene- 
rosity of our kinsman.” And you shall not confide in vain: 
“ begone ! you are safe, you are free.” The people of Mecca 
deserved their pardon by the profession of Islam ; and after an exile 
of seven years, the fugitive missionary was enthroned as the prince 
and prophet of his native country.^^® But the three hundred and 
sixty idols of the Caaba were ignominiously broken : the house of 
God was purified and adorned ; as an example to future times, the 
apostle again fulfilled the duties of a pilgrim ; and a perpetual law 
was enacted that no unbeliever should dare to set his foot on the 
territory of the holy city.^^^ 

The conquest of Mecca determined the faith and obedience of the 
Conquest -A^^S'hian tribes who, according to the vicissitudes of for- 
ot Arabia, tuue, had obeyed, or disregarded, the eloquence or the arms 
of the prophet. Indifierence for rites and opinions still 

The Mahometan doctors still dispute whether Mecca was reduced by force or 
consent (Abulfeda, p. 107, et Gagnier ad locum) , and this Terbal controversy is of as 
much moment as our own about William the Conqueror, 

In excludmg the Christians fcom the peninsula of Arabia, the province of Hejaz, 
or the navigation of the Red Sea, Chardin (Toyages en Perse, tom iv. p. 1 66) and 
Reland (Dissertat, Miscell. tom ui p. 51) are more rigid than the Musulmans them- 
selves. The Christians are received without scruple mto the ports of Mocha, and even 
of Gedda, and it is only the city and precmcts of Mecca that are inaccessible to the 
profane (Niebuhr, Description de T Arable, p. 308, 309, Voyage en Arable, tom. i. p. 
205, 248, &c ). 

Abulfeda, p. 112-115, Gagnier, tom. iii. p. 67-88, D’Herbelot, Mohammed. 


^ These men — ^their numbers are vari- 
ously given at less and moie — were slam 
on the hill called Chandama, "before the 
entrance of Chaled mto the city, which 
they had opposed. It was on a dijBferent 
occasion thiat Chaled incuried the censure 
of Mahomet. The prophet had sent him 
on an expedition to the province of Te- 
hama, and, on passing through the ter- 
ritory of the Bern Djasima, Chaled caused 
a considerable number of them to be put 
to death, although they were already 
Musulmans Dmoitunately, when re- 
quired to confess their faith, they had, 
from ancient custom, used the word 8a- 
ha^na (converts or renegades) instead of 
the usual* Moslem expiession Aslamna. 


On healing of the act, Mahomet raised his 
hands to heaven, and exclaimed, 0 God, 
I am pure before thee, and have taken 
no part in Chaled’s deed.” Mahomet 
compensated the Bern Djasima for the 
slaughter of their kinsmen; but the ser- 
vices of Chaled obliged him to overlook 
his offence. Weil, p. 230. — S. 

^ Eleven men and /owr women; hut the 
sentence was executed only on three of 
the former and one of the latter. Weil, 
p 220. Mahomet remained two or three 
weeks m Mecca, during which he sent hia 
captains to destroy the idols m the sur- 
rounding country, and to summon the 
Arabians to submission and belief. Weil, 
p. 228.— S. 
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marks the character of the Bedoweeiis ; and they might accept, as 
loosely as they hold, the doctrine of the Kox'an. Yet an obstinate 
remnant still adhered to the religion and liberty of their ancestors, 
and the war of Honain derived a proper appellation from the idok^ 
whom Mahomet had vowed to destroy, and whom the confederates of 
Tayef had sworn to defend.^^^ Four thousand Pagans advanced with 
secrecy and speed to surprise the conqueror : they pitied and despised 
the supine negligence of the Koreish, but they depended on the wishes, 
and perhaps the aid, of a people who had so lately renounced their 
gods, and bowed beneath the yoke of their enemy. The banners of 
Medina and Mecca were displayed by the prophet; a crowd of 
Bedoweens increased the strength or numbers of the army, and twelve 
thousand Musulmans entertained a rash and sinful presumption of 
their invincible strength. They descended without precaution into 
the valley of Honain ; the heights had been occupied by the archers 
and slingers of the confederates ; their numbers were oppressed, their 
discipline was confounded, their courage was appalled, and the Koreish 
smiled at their impending destruction. The prophet, on his white 
mule, was encompassed by the enemies : he attempted to rush against 
their spears in search of a glorious death : ten of his faithful com- 
panions interposed their weapons and their breasts ; three of these fell 
dead at his feet : ‘‘ O my brethren,” be repeatedly cried with sorrow 
and indignation, “ I am the son of Abdallah, I am the apostle of 
truth ! O man, stand fast in the faith ! O God, send down thy 
succour !” His uncle Abbas, who, like the heroes of Homer, excelled 
in the loudness of his voice, made the valley resound with the recital 
of the gifts and promises of God : the flying Moslems returned from 
all sides to the holy standard ; and Mahomet observed with pleasure 
that the furnace was again rekindled: his conduct and example 
restored the battle, and he animated his victorious troops to inflict a 
merciless revenge on the authors of their shame. From the field of 
Honain he marched without delay to the siege of Tayef, sixty miles 
to the south-east of Mecca, a fortress of strength, whose fertile lands 
produce the fruits of Syria in the midst of the Arabian desert. A 
friendly tribe, instructed (I know not how) in the art of sieges, sup- 
plied him with a train of battering-rams and military engines, with a 
body of five hundred artificers. But it was in vain that he offered 
freedom to the slaves of Tayef ; that he violated his own laws by the 
extirpation of the fruit-trees; that the ground was opened by the 

M3 Qijie giege of Tayef, division of the spoil, &c., arc related by Abulfeda (p. 117- 
123) and Gagmer (tom. iii, p 88-1 1 1) It is A1 Jannabi who mentions the engines and 
engineers of the tribe of Daws. The fertile spot of Tayef was supposed to be a piece 
of the land of Syria detached and dropped m the general deluge. 
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miners ; that the breach was assaulted by the troops. After a siege 
of twenty days the prophet sounded a retreat ; but he retreated with 
a song of devout triumph, and aflPected to pray for the repentance and 
safety of the unbelieving city. The spoil of this fortunate expedition 
amounted to six thousand captives, twenty-four thousand camels, forty 
thousand sheep, and four thousand ounces of silver : a tribe who had 
fought at Honain redeemed their prisoners by the sacrifice of their 
idols : but Mahomet compensated the loss by resigning to the soldiers 
his fifth of the plunder, and wished, for their sake, that he possessed 
as many head of cattle as there were trees in the province of Tehama. 
Instead of chastising the disaffection of the Koreish, he endeavoured 
to cut out their tongues (his own expression), and to secure their 
attachment, by a superior measure of liberality : Abu Sophian alone 
was presented with three hundred camels and twenty ounces of silver ; 
and Mecca was sincerely converted to the profitable religion of the 
Koran. 

The fugitives and auxiliaries complained that they who had borne 
the burden were neglected in the season of victory. “ Alas I” replied 
their artful leader, suffer me to conciliate these recent enemies, these 
doubtful proselytes, by the gift of some perishable goods. To your 
guard I intrust my life and fortunes. You are the companions of 
my exile, of my kingdom, of my paradise."^ ^ He was followed by 
the deputies of Tayef, who dreaded the repetition of a siege.^ 
“ Grant us, O apostle of God ! a truce of three years with the tolera- 
tion of our ancient worship.^^ ‘‘ Not a month, not an hour.” Excuse 
“ us at least from the obligation of prayer.” Without prayer religion 
is of no avail.” They submitted in silence : their temples were 

Weil gives this address of Mahomet’s " few worldly toys to some persons in 
differently (from the Insan A1 Ujun, and order to win their heaits* Are ye not 
Sirat Arrasul), observmg that it has not ** content, ye auxiliaries, if these people 
before been presented to the European ''return home with sheep and camels, 
reader. His version is as follows . — " whilst ye return with the prophet of 
" Were ye not wandering in the paths of " God m the midst of you? By Him in 
" error when I came unto you, and was " whose hand is Mohammed’s soul, were 
" it not through me that you obtained the "it not the reward of the fugitives, I 
" guidance of God? were ye not poor, and "should wish to belong to you; and, 
" are ye not now rich? were ye not at van- " when all the world went one way and 
" ance, and are ye not now united?” They "you another, I would choose yours, 
answered, "Surely, 0 Prophet of God, thou " God be merciful unto you, and to your 
" hast overloaded us with benefits.” Ma- " children, and your children’s children < ” 
hornet proceeded. — " Lo* yo auxiliaries, At these words the auxiliaries sobbed 
^'if ye would, ye might with all truth aloud, and exclaimed, "We are content 
"object to me. Thou earnest to us " with our lot.” Weil, p, 241.— S. 

" branded for a liar, yet we believed in ^ The deputation from Taif, as well as 
"thee, as a persecutor, and we protected from innumerable other tribes, for the 
"thee, as a fugitive, and we harboured most part to tender their submission, took 
" thee; as one in need of assistance, and place in the following year, which, on this 
" we supported thee. Yet such are not account, has been called " the year of de^ 
"your thoughts; how, then, can ye find putations.” See Weil, p. 243, sqq.~-^. 

" fault with me because I have given a 
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demolished, and the same sentence of destruction was executed on an 
the idols of Arabia. His lieutenants, on the shores of the Red Sea, 
the Ocean, and the Gulf of Persia, were saluted by the acclamations 
of a faithful people ; and the ambassadors who knelt before the throne 
of Medina were as numerous (says the Arabian proverb) as the dates 
that fall from the maturity of a palm-tree. The nation submitted to 
the God and the sceptre of Mahomet : the opprobrious name of tribute 
was abolished: the spontaneous or reluctant oblations of alms and 
tithes were applied to the service of religion ; and one hundred and 
fourteen thousand Moslems accompanied the last pilgrimage of the 
apostle.^^^® 

When Heracllus returned in triumph from the Persian war, he 
entertained, at Emesa, one of the ambassadors of Mahomet, 
who invited the princes and nations of the earth to the pro- ofthcMa- 
fession of Islam. On this foundation the zeal of the Ara- against the 
bians has supposed the secret conversion of the Christian emimo, 
emperor: the vanity of the Greeks has feigned a personal ^ 29 ,eio 
visit of the prince of Medina, who accepted from the royal bounty a 
rich domain, and a secure retreat, in the province of Syria. But 
the friendship of Heraclius and Mahomet was of short continuance : 
the new religion had inflamed rather than assuaged the rapacious 
spirit of the Saracens ; and the murder of an envoy afforded a decent 
pretence for invading, with three thousand soldiers, the terintory of 
Palestine, that extends to the eastward of the Jordan. The holy 
banner was intrusted to Zeid ; and such was the discipline or enthu- 
siasm of the rising sect, that the noblest chiefs served without reluct- 
ance under the slave of the prophet. On the event of his decease, 
Jaafar and Abdallah were successively substituted to the command ; 
and if the three should perish in the war, the troops were authorised 
to elect their general. The three leaders were slain in the battle of 
Muta,^^® the first military action which tried the valour of the Moslems 
against a foreign enemy. Zeid fell, like a soldier, in the foremost 
ranks : the death of Jaafar was heroic and memorable : he lost his 

The last conquests and pilgrimage of Mahomet are contained in Abulfeda (p. 
121-133), Gagnier (tom. iu. p. 119-219), Elmacin (p 10, 11 f4to ed., Lugd. Bat. 
1625]), Abulpnaragius (p 103). The ixth of the Hegira was styled the Tear of Em- 
Dassies (Gagnier, Not. ad Abulfed. p 121). 

Compare the bigoted A1 Jannabi (apud Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 232-255) with the no 
less bigoted Greeks, Theophanes (p. 276-278 [tom. i. p. 511-514, ed. Bonn]), Zonaras 
(tom. 11 . 1. xiv. [c. 16] p 86), and Cedrenus (p. 421 [tom i. p. 737, ed Bonn]). 

For the battle of Muta, and its consequences, see Abulfeda (p. 100-102) and 
<3agmer (tom. ii. p. 327-343). (says Theophanes) Sv >.iyw<rt reZ 

BuZ [t. 1 . p. 515, ed Bonn]. 

• The more probable traditions men- Mahomet, took place in the tenth year of 
tion 40,000. This, the last pilgnmawe of the Hegira. Weil, ch. 8. — S. 

roTi. VI. 


R 
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right hand : he shifted the standard to his left : the left was severed 
from his body : he embraced the standard with his bleeding stumps, 
till he was transfixed to the ground with fifty honourable wounds. 

Advance/’ cried Abdallah, who stepped into the vacant place, 
“ advance with confidence : either victory or paradise is our own.” 
The lance of a Roman decided the alternative ; but the falling standard 
was rescued by Caled, the proselyte of Mecca : nine swords were 
broken in his hand ; and his valour withstood and repulsed the superior 
numbers of the Christians, In the nocturnal council of the camp he 
was chosen to command : his skilful evolutions of the ensuing day 
secured either the victory or the retreat of the Saracens ; and Caled 
is renowned among his brethren and his enemies by the glorious 
appellation of the Sword of Q-od. In the pulpit, Mahomet described, 
with prophetic rapture, the crowns of the blessed martyrs; but in 
private he betrayed the feelings of human nature : he was surprised as 
he wept over the daughter of Zeid : What do I see ?” said the 
astonished votary. “ You see,” replied the apostle, “ a friend who is 

deploring the loss of his most faithful friend.” After the conquest 
of Mecca the sovereign of Arabia affected to prevent the hostile 
preparations of Heraclius ; and solemnly proclaimed war against the 
Romans, without attempting to disguise the hardships and dangers of 
the enterprise.^^'^ The Moslems were discouraged : they alleged the 
want of money, or horses, or provisions ; the season of harvest, and the 
intolerable heat of the summer : ‘‘ Hell is much hotter,” said the 
indignant prophet He disdained to compel their service : but on his 
return he admonished the most guilty, by an excommunication of fifty 
days. Their desertion enhanced the merit of Abubeker, Othman, and 
the faithful companions who devoted their lives and fortunes ; and 
Mahomet displayed his banner at the head of ten thousand horse and 
twenty thousand foot. Painful indeed was the distress of the march : 
lassitude and thirst were aggravated by the scorching and pestilential 
winds of the desert : ten men rode by turns on the same camel ; and 
they were reduced to the shameful necessity of drinking the water 
from the belly of that useful animal. In the mid-way, ten days* 
journey from Medina and Damascus, they reposed near the grove and 

'^7 Thg expedition of Tabuc is recorded by our ordinajy historians, Abulfeda (Vit. 
Moham. p. 123-127) and Gagmer (Vie de Mahomet, torn. iii. p. 147-163); but we have 
the advantage of appealmg to the original evidence of the Koran (c. 9, p, 154, 165), 
with Sale’s learned and rational notes. 


* The battle of Muta took place before note 318), Weil supposes that the defeat 
the conquest of Mecca, as Gibbon here of the Musulmans on that occasion cn* 
rightly assumes, though Von Hammer couraged the Meccans to violate the truce 
places it after that event (Weil, p. 206, Ib. p. 207.—S. 
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fountain of Tabuc. Beyond that place Mahomet declined the prose- 
cution of the war: he declared himself satisfied with the peaceful 
intentions, he was more probably daunted by the martial array, of the 
emperor of the East.^ But the active and intrepid Caled spread 
around the terror of his name ; and the prophet received the submis- 
sion of the tribes and cities, from the Euphrates to Ailah, at the head 
of the Red Sea. To his Christian subjects Mahomet readily gi'anted 
the security of their persons, the freedom of their trade, the property 
of their goods, and the toleration of their worship.^ The weakness 
of their Arabian brethren had restrained them from opposing his 
ambition ; the disciples of Jesus were endeared to the enemy of the 
Jews ; and it was the interest of a conqueror to propose a fair capitula- 
tion to the most powerful religion of the earth. 

Till the age of sixty-three years the strength of Mahomet was equal 
to the temporal and spiritual fatigues of his mission. His Death of 
epileptic fits, an absurd calumny of the Greeks, would be an ^ 
object of pity rather than abhorrence ; but he seriously ’ 


The Diploma securitatis Ailemihus is attested by Ahmed Ben Joseph, and the 
author Libn Splmdoium (Gagnier, Not ad Abulfedam, p. 125) , but Abiilfeda himself, 
as well as Elmaom (Hist Saracen, p. 11), though he owns Mahomet’s regard for the 
Christians (p. 13), only mention peace and tnbute. In the year 1630 Sionita pub- 
lished at Pans the text and version of Mahomet’s patent in favour of the Chnstians; 
which was admitted and reprobated by the opposite taste of Salmasius and Grotius 
(Bayle, Mahomet, Rem. AA). Hottmger doubts of its authenticity (Hist. Orient, p. 
237), Renaudot urges the consent of the Mahometans (Hist Patriarch. Alex. p. 169), 
but Mosheim (Hist. Eccles p 244) shows the futility of their opinion, and inclines to 
lielieve it spurious. Yet Abulphai’agius quotes the impostor’s tieaty with the Nes- 
fconan patnarch (Asseman, Biblioth Onent. tom. ii, p. 418); but Abulpharagius was 
primate of the Jacobites 

The epilepsy, or falling sickness of Mahomet, is asserted by Theophanes, Zonaras, 
and the rest of the Greeks, and is greedily swallowed by the gross bigotry of Hot 
tinger (Hist. Onent p. 10, 11), Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 12), and Marocci (tom 
ii, Alcoran, p. 762, 763). The titles {the wrapped-up, the covered) of two chapters of 
the Koran (73, 74) can hardly be strained to such an interpretation the silence, the 
Ignorance of the Mahometan commentators, is more conclusive than the most peremp- 
tory denial; and the charitable side is espoused by Ockley (Hist, of the Saracens, 


^ The expedition of Tabuc was under- 
taken in the month Radjab of the ninth 
year of the Hegira (a.d 631). Mahomet’s 
more devoted friends gave a great part of 
their substance towards defraying its ex- 
penses. Abu Bekr gave the whole of his 
property, consisting of 4000 drachms; and 
when Mahomet inquired, “ What then 
** hast thou left for thy family?” he 
answered, God and his prophet.” The 
traditions vary exceedmgly respecting the 
number of the army assembled on this 
occasion. Thirty thousand is the lowest 
number assigned; but even thi^ is pro- 
bably exaggerated, and a large part de- 
serted at the commencement of the march 
(Weil, Mahom p 260). When Midiomet, 


at Tabuc, consulted his companions as to 
the further prosecution of the enterprise, 
Omar said, ** If you are commanded by 
** God to go farther, do it.” Mahomet 
answered, '' If I had the command of 
“ God, 1 should not ask your advice.” 
Omai’ replied, 0 prophet of God! the 
Greeks are a numerous people, and 
there is not a single Musulman among 
'' them. Moreover we have alxeady nearly 
** approached them, and your neighbour- 
“ hood has struck them with teiTor. 
t4 yoar, therefore, let us return, till 
** you find it convenient to undertake 
** another campaign against them, or till 
** God offers some opportunity,” WeiL 
note 405.-S. 

a 2 



ZUO LAST DAYS OF MAHOMET. Chap. L 

believed that he was poisoned at Chaibar by the revenge of a Jewish 
female.’®^ During four years the health of the prophet declined ; his 
infirmities increased ; but his mortal disease was a fever of fourteen 
days, which deprived him by intervals of the use of reason. As soon 
as he was conscious of his danger, he edified his brethren by the 
humility of his virtue or penitence. “If there be any man,” said the 
apostle from the pulpit, “ whom I have unjustly scourged, I submit 
“ my own back to the lash of retaliation. Have I aspersed the repu- 
“ tation of a Musulman ? let him proclaim my faults in the face of 
“ the congregation. Has any one been despoiled of his goods? the 
“ little that I possess shall compensate the principal and the interest 
“ of the debt.” “ Yes,’’ replied a voice from the crowd, “ I am 
“ entitled to three drachms of silver.” Mahomet heard the complaint, 
satisfied the demand, and thanked his creditor for accusing him in this 
world rather than at the day of judgment. He beheld with temperate 
firmness the approach of death ; enfranchised his slaves (seventeen 
men, as they are named, and eleven women) ; minutely directed the 
order of his funeral ; and moderated the lamentations of his weeping 
friends, on whom he bestowed the benediction of peace. Till the 
third day before his death he regularly performed the function of 
public prayer : the choice of Abubeker to supply his place appeared 
to mark that ancient and faithful friend as his successor in the sacer- 
dotal and regal ofiSce ; but he prudently declined the risk and envy of 
a more explicit nomination. At a moment when his faculties were 
visibly impaired, he called for pen and ink to write, ^ or, more properly, 


tom. i. p. 301), Gagnier (ad Abulfedam, p. 9; Yie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 118), and 
Sale (Koran, p. 469-474). 

This poison (more ignominious since it was offered as a test of his prophetic 
knowledge) is frankly confessed by his zealous votaries, Abulfeda (p 92) and A1 
Jannabi (apud Gagmer, tom. ii. p. 286-288). 


“ The opinion, however, of modem 
Oriental scholars tends the other way. Dr. 
Sprenger (p 77) shows, on the authority 
of Ibn Ishac, that Mahomet, whilst still 
an infant under the care of his foster 
mother, had an attack which at all events 
very much resembled epilepsy. Three 
other fits are recorded (Ib. p. 78, note 4). 
Dr. Weil (Mohammed, p. 26, note 11) 
remarks that the word ^7ss^6rt, which 
Abulfeda uses with regard to Mahomet, 
is particularly used of epileptic attacks 
The same author has collected several 
instances of these fits (Ib p. 4*2, note 48, 
and in the Journal Asiatique, Juillet, 
1842), and is of opinion that his visions 
were, for the most part, connec^d with 
them.' ‘S. 


^ The tradition seems to he doubtful; 
but, if true, it proves, as Dr. Weil remarks, 
Mahomet's ability to write There is no 
authority for Gibbon's addition, or, 
** more properly, to dictate," which seems 
to be a salvo for his own theory. Ac- 
cording to one version he said, Bring 
me parchment, or a table, / will write 
** something for Abu Bekr, in order that 
** nobody may oppose him" — ^Weil, p, 
330 and note 526. 

Gagnier, whom Gibbon follows, has 
eiToneously translated book." It was 
only a short paper that Mahomet wished 
to write, probably to name his successor 
— Ib. note 527.— a 
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to dictate, a divine book, the sum and accomplishment of all hia 
revelations : a dispute arose in the chamber whether he should be 
allowed to supersede the authority of the Koran ; and the prophet 
was forced to reprove the indecent vehemence of his disciples. If the 
slightest credit may be afforded to the traditions of his wives and 
companions, he maintained, in the bosom of his family, and to the 
last moments of his life, the dignity of an apostle, and the faith of an 
enthusiast ; described the visits of Gabriel, who bid an everlasting 
farewell to the earth ; and expressed his lively confidence, not only of 
the mercy, but of the favour, of the Supreme Being. In a familiar 
discourse he had mentioned his special prerogative, that the angel of 
death was not allowed to take his soul till he had respectfully asked 
the permission of the prophet. The request was granted; and 
Mahomet immediately fell into the agony of his dissolution : his head 
was reclined on the lap of Ayesha, the best beloved of all his wives ; 
he fainted with the violence of pain ; recovering his spirits, he raised 
his eyes towards the roof of the house, and, with a steady look, though 
a faltering voice, uttered the last broken, though articulate, words : 

O God 1 pardon my sins Yes, I come, 

“ among my fellow citizens on high f and thus peaceably 

expired on a carpet spread upon the floor. An expedition for the 
conquest of Syria was stopped by this mournful event: the army 
halted at the gates of Medina ; the chiefs were assembled round their 
dying master. The city, more especially the house, of the prophet, 
was a scene of clamorous sorrow or silent despair ; fanaticism alone 
could suggest a ray of hope and consolation. “ How can he be dead, 
our witness, our intercessor, our mediator, with God ? By God he 
“ is not dead : like Moses and Jesus, he is wrapt in a holy trance, and 
“ speedily will he return to his faithful people."’ The evidence of 
sense was disregarded ; and Omar, unsheathing his scimitar, threat- 
ened to strike off the heads of the infidels who should dare to aflSrm 
that the prophet was no more. The tumult was appeased by the 
weight and moderation of Abubeker. «Is it Mahomet,” said he to 
Omar and the multitude, ‘‘or the God of Mahomet, whom you 
“ worship? The God of Mahomet liveth for ever; but the apostle 
“ was ^ mortal like ourselves, and, according to his own prediction, he 
“ has experienced the common fate of mortality.” He was piously 


After this address Abu Bekr read the does this cannot harin God, but God 
following verse from the Koran:—'' Mo- " rewards those who aio thankful” (Sura 
" hammed is only a prophet, many pro- in. v. 144). The people seemed never to 
"phots have departed before him, will have heard of this verse, yet they accepted 
"je then, when he has been slain, or it from Abu Bokr, and it ran from mouth 
" died a natural death, turn upon your to mouth. Omtu* himself was so struck 
" heeU ( 2 . e. forsake his creed) ? He who when he hoaid it ’that he foil to 
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interred by Ibe hands of his nearest kinsman, on the same spot on 
which he expired : “ Medina has been sanctified by the death and 

burial of Mahomet ; and the innumerable pilgrims of Mecca often turn 
aside fi:om the way, to bow, in voluntary devotion, before the simple 
tomb of the prophet.^ 

At the conclusion of the life of Mahomet it may perhaps be ex- 
ms cfca- pected that I should balance his faults and virtues, that I 
racter. should decide whether the title of enthusiast or impostor 
more properly belongs to that extraordinary man. Had I been inti- 
mately conversant with the son of Abdallah, the task would still be 
diflSicult, and the success uncertain : at the distance of twelve cen- 
turies I darkly contemplate his shade through a cloud of religious 
incense ; and could I truly delineate the portrait of an hour, the 
fleeting resemblance would not equally apply to the solitary of Mount 
Hera, to the preacher of Mecca, and to the conqueror of Arabia. 
The author of a mighty revolution appears to have been endowed 
with a pious and contemplative disposition : so soon as marriage had 
raised him above the pressure of want, he avoided the paths of 
ambition and avarice ; and till the age of forty he lived with inno- 
cence, and would have died without a name. The unity of God is 
an idea most congenial to nature and reason ; and a slight conversa- 
tion with the Jews and Christians would teach him to despise and 


‘51 The Greeks and Latins have invented and propagated the vulgar and ixdiculoiis 
story that Mahomet’s iron tomb is suspended m the air at Mecca {aviita, fAiTnupt^ofAtvoy. 
Laomcus Chalcocondyles de Rebus Turcicis, 1. iii, p. 66 [ed. Par.; p. 126, ed. Bonn ]), 
by the action of equal and potent loadstones (Dictionnaire de Bayle, Mahomet, Rem. 
3EE. FP.). Without any philosophical inquiries, it may Bufi6ce, that, 1. The prophet 
was not buried at Mecca; and, 2. That his tomb at Medma, which has been visited by 
millions, IS placed on the ground (Reland, de Relig. Moham. 1. u. c. 19, p. 209-211 , 
Gagmer, Vie de Mahomet, tom. m. p. 263-268).’* 

A1 Jannabi enumerates (Vie de Mahomet, tom. m. p 372-391) the multifarious 
duties of a pilgrim who visits the tombs of the prophet and his companions, and the 
learned casuist decides that this act of devotion is nearest m obligation and merit to 
a divine piecept. The doctors are divided which, of Mecca or Medina, be the most 
excellent (p 391-394). 

loi The last sickness, death, and burial of Mahomet are described by Abulfeda and 
Gagmer (Vit. Moham. p. 133-142; Vie de Mahomet, tom lii. p. 220-271). The most 
private and interestmg circumstances were originally received from Ayesha, All, the 
sons of Abbas, &c, ; and as they dwelt at Medina, and survived the prophet many 
years, they might repeat the pious tale to a second or third generation of pilgrims. 


ground, and perceived that Mahomet was 
dead. Weil (p. 333) observes that this 
anecdote, which is important to a cri- 
tical view of the Koran, is entirely new 
to Europeans. — S. 

* That IS, in the house of his wife 
Ayesha, but after tna enlargement of the 
mosque by the chalif Wahd, his grave 
was compiehendcd within its walls. Weil, 
p. 339.-8. 


^ Most of the biographers of Mahomet 
state that he died on Monday the 12 th 
Rabia-l-Awwl, in the year 11 of the 
Hegira, which answers to the 7th of June, 
A.D. 632. This however fell on a Sunday, 
but, as a contemporary poem mentions 
Monday as the day of his death, it is pro* 
bable that a mistake has been made m the 
day of the month, and that he died oi 
the 8th of June, Weil, p. 331 — S. 
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detest the idolatry of Mecca. It was the duty of a man and a citizen to 
impart the doctrine of salvation, to rescue his country from the dominion 
of sin and error. The energy of a mind incessantly bent on the same 
object would convert a general obligation into a particular call ; the 
warm suggestions of the understanding or the fancy would be felt 
as the inspirations of Heaven ; the labour of thought would expire in 
rapture and vision ; and the inward sensation, the invisible monitor, 
would be described with the form and attributes of an angel of God.^^^ 
From enthusiasm to imposture the step is perilous and slippery ; the 
daemon of Socrates affords a memorable instance how a wise man 
may deceive himself, how a good man may deceive others, how the 
conscience may slumber in a mixed and middle state between 
self- illusion and voluntary fraud. Charity may believe that the 
original motives of Mahomet were those of pure and genuine benevo- 
lence ; hut a human missionary is incapable of cherishing the obstinate 
unbelievers who reject his claims, despise his arguments, and persecute 
his life ; he might forgive his personal adversaries, he may lawfully 
hate the enemies of God ; the stern passions of pride and revenge 
were kindled in the bosom of Mahomet, and he sighed, like the 
prophet of Nineveh, for the destruction of the rebels whom he had 
condemned. The injustice of Mecca and the choice of Medina trans- 
formed the citizen into a prince, the humble preacher into the leader 
of armies; but his sword was consecrated by the example of the 
saints ; and the same God who afflicts a sinful world with pestilence 
and earthquakes might inspire for their conversion or chastisement 
the valour of his servants. In the exercise of political government 
he was compelled to abate of the stern rigour of fanaticism, to comply 
in some measure with the prejudices and passions of his followers, 
and to employ even the vices of mankind as the instruments of their 
salvation. The use of fraud and perfidy, of cruelty and injustice, 
were often subservient to the propagation of the faith ; and Mahomet 

The Christians, rashly enough, have assigned to Mahomet a tame pigeon, that 
seemed to descend from heaven and whisper m his ear. As this pretended miracle 
IS urged by Grotius (de Veiitate Religionis Christianae), his Arabic translator, the 
learned Pocock, inquired of him the names of his authors; and Grotius confessed that 
it IS unknown to the Mahometans themselves. Lest it should provoke their indig* 
nation and laughter, the pious He is suppresoed in the Arabic version ; but it has 
maintained an edifymg place in the numerous editions of the Latin text (Pocock, 
Specimen Hist. Arabum, p, 186, 187, Reland, de Religion: Moham. 1. ii. c. 39, p. 
259-262). 

*EfAo} rovro iffr/y in, d.^^£fAiyoVf <pm^ rtg ytyyofAiyn ^ oray yiyyirui Ai 

fti VAUToo 0 eiy yr^urirtiv, St eSvrori (PlatO, m Apolog* Socxat t. 19, p. 121, 

1 22, edit. Fischer). The familiar examples which Socrates urges in his Dialogue 
with Theages (Platon, Opera, tom. i. p. 128, 129, edit. Hen Stephan.) are beyond the 
reach of human foresight; and the divme inspiration (^he Amfjt.mcy) of the philosopher 
is clearly taught m the Memorabiha of Xenophon, The ideas of the most rational 
Platonists are expressed by Cicero (de Divmat. i 54), and in the xivth and xvth Dis- 
sertations of Maximus of Tyre (p, 153-172, edit, Davis). 
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commanded or approved the assassination of the Jews and idolaters 
who had escaped from the field of battle. By the I'epetition of such 
acts the character of Mahomet must have been gradually stained ; 
and the influence of such pernicious habits would be poorly compen- 
sated by the practice of the personal and social virtues which are 
necessary to maintain the reputation of a prophet among his sectaries 
and friends. Of his last years ambition was the ruling passion ; and 
a politician will suspect that he secretly smiled (the victorious im- 
postor !) at the enthusiasm of his youth, and the credulity of his prose- 
lytes.^^® A philosopher will observe that fAeir credulity and Ms 
success would tend more strongly to fortify the assurance of his divine 
mission, that his interest and religion were inseparably connected, 
and that his conscience would be soothed by the persuasion that he 
alone was absolved by the Deity from the obligation of positive and 
moral laws. If he retained any vestige of his native innocence, the 
sins of Mahomet may be allowed as an evidence of his sincerity. In 
the support of truth, the arts of fraud and fiction may be deemed less 
criminal ; and he would have started at the foulness of the means, had 
he not been satisfied of the importance and justice of the end. Even 
in a conqueror or a priest I can surprise a word or action of unaffected 
humanity ; and the decree of Mahomet, that, in the sale of captives, 
the mothers should never be separated from their children, may 
suspend, or moderate, the censure of the historian. 

In some passage of his voluminous writings, Yoltaiie compares the prophet, m 
his old age, to a fakir “ qui d^tache la chaine de son cou pour en donner sur les 
oreilles h ses confreres ” 

Gagnier relates, with tlie same impartial pen, this humane law of the piophet, 
and the murders of Caab and Sophian, which he prompted and appioved (Vie de 
Mahomet, tom. li p. 69, 97, 208). 


® It may be remarked that, m esti- 
mating Mahomet's character. Gibbon en- 
tirely leaves out of sight bis physical 
temperament. Thus he indignantly re- 
jects the accounts of his epileptic seizures, 
and everywhere directs his attention to 
the moial qualities of the prophet, either 
as a philosophical and contemplative en- 
thusiast, or, as he seems to consider him 
in the latter part of his career, as a poli- 
tical impostor. Yet the physical consti- 
tution of Mahomet was of so peculiar a 
kind, that it can hardly be passed over in 
a complete and accurate sketch of his cha- 
lacter, upon which it must have un- 
doubtedly exercised a wonderful influ- 
ence ; and we have, therefore, inserted 
the following inteiesting details fi’om the 
pages of Dr Sprenger — 

** The temperament of Mohammed was 
melancholic and iii the highest degree 


“ nervous. He was generally low-spirited, 
“ thinkmg, and restless; and he spoke 
** little, and never without necessity. His 
“ eyes were mostly cast on the ground, 
“ and he seldom raised them towards 
** heaven The excitement under which 
** he composed the more poetical Suras of 
“ the Koran was so great, that he said 
“ that they had caused him grey hair, his 
“ lips were quivering and his hands 
“ shaking whil&t he leceived the inspira- 
“ tions An offensive smell made him so 
** uncomfortable, that he forbad persons 
“ who had eaten garlic or onions to come 
** into his place of worship. In a man of 
“ semi-barbai*ous habits this is remaik- 
“ able. He had a woollen garment, and 
“ was obliged to throw it away when it 
“ began to smell of perspu’ation, on ac- 
** count of his delicate constitution 
When he vas taken ill he sobbed like 
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The good sense of Mahomet despised the pomp of royalty ; the 
apostle of God submitted to the menial ofiSices of the family ; 
he kindled the fire, swept the floor, milked the ewes, and Mahomet 
mended with his own hands his shoes and his woollen garment. Di»- 

1 S 8 p’oj. the domestic life of Mahomet, consult Gagnier, and the corresponding chap- 
ters of Abulfeda; for his diet (tom iii. p. 285-288); his children (p. 189, 289); his 
wives (p. 290-305); his marriage with Zemeb (tom. li. p. 152-160); ins amour wiih 


“ a woman in hysterics — or, as Ayesha 
“ says, he roared like a camel, and his 
** fnends reproached him for his unmanly 
** bearing. During the battle of Bedr his 
“ nervous excitement seems to have bor- 
“ dered on frenzy The faculties of his 
mind weie very unequally developed, 
he was unfit for the common duties of 
“ life, and, even after his mission, he was 
led m all practical questions by his 
** friends. But he had a vivid imagina- 
** tion, the greatest elevation of mind, 
** refined sentiments, and a taste for the 
sublime. Much as he disliked the name, 
he was a poet, and a harmonious lan- 
“ guage and sublime lyric constitute the 
** principal merits of the Koran. His 
** mind dwelt constantly on the contem- 
** plation of God, he saw his finger m 
** the rising sun, m the falling rain, in the 
** growing crop; he heard his voice in 
** the thunder, in the mm'muring of the 
“ waters, and in the hymns which the birds 
** sing to his praise, and in the lonely 
“ deserts and rums of ancient cities he 
•* saw the traces of his auger.” — Life 
of Mohammed, p. 89. “ The mental ex- 

citemeut of the prophet was much m- 
“ creased during the fatrah (intermission 
of revelations); and, like tlie ardent 
scholar in one of Schiller’s poems, who 
“ dared to lift the veil of truth, he was 
** nearly annihilated by the light which 
** broke in upon him. He usually wan- 
“ dered about in the hills near Mecca, 
** and was so absent, that on one occasion 
his wife, being afraid that he was lost, 
sent men in seaich of him. He suffered 
** from hallucinations of liis senses; and, 
“ to finish his sufferings, he sevoral times 
contemplated suicide, by thi owing him- 
self down from a precipice. IIis friends 
“ wore alarmed at his state of mind 
“ Some considered it as the eccentricities 
** of a poetical genius; others thought 
** that he was a kahin, or soothsayer; but 
“ the majority took a less charitable 
“ view, and declared that he was insane; 
and as madness and melancholy are 
ascribed to supernatural influence m 
the East, they said that ho was in the 
** power of Satan and his agents the jinn.” 
—Ib. p, 105. “ One day, whiLt ho was 


** wandenng about in the hills near Mecca, 
“ with the intention of destroymg him- 
“ self, he heaid a voice, and on raising 
“ his head he beheld Gabiiel between 
“ heaven and eaiish; and the angel assured 
“ him that he was the prophet of God. 
“ Frightened by this apparition, he re- 
“ turned home, and, feeling unwell, he 
“ called for coveiing He had a fit, and 
** they poured cold water upon him, and 
“ when he was recovering from it he 
** received the revelation. — ‘ 0 thou 
“ * covered, arise and preach, and mag- 
“ * nify thy Lord, and cleanse thy gar- 
“ ‘ ment, and fly every abomination,’ and 
“ henceforth, we are told, he received 
“ revelations without intermission, that 
“ is to say, the fatrah was at an end, and 
“ he assumed his oflSce.” — 109. ** Some 
“ authors consider the fits of the prophet 
“ as the principal evidence of his mission, 
“ and it IS, therefore, necessary to say a 
“ few words on them They were pre- 
“ ceded by great depression of spirits, 
“ and his face was clouded; and they 
** were usheicd in by coldness of the ex- 
“ tremities and shivering. He shook as if 
he wcie suffering from ague, and called 
“ out for covering His mind was in a 
“ most painfully excited state. He heard 
“ a tinkling m his eais as if bells were 
“ nngmg, or a humming as if bees were 
“ swarming round his head, and his lips 
“ quivered, but this motion was under 
” the control of volibion. If the attack 
“ proceeded beyond this stage, his eyes 
“ became fixed and staring, and the mo- 
“ tions of bis head convuLive and auto- 
** matic. At length perspiration bioke 
“ out, which covered his face m lai'ge 
“ drops, and with this ended the attack 
“ Sometimes, however, if he had a violent 
** fit, he fel] comatose to the ground, like 
a person who is intoxicated; and Cat 
** least at a later period of liia life) his 
“ face was flushed, and his respiration 
“ stertorous, and he remamed in that 
** state for some time. The bystanders 
** sprinkled water in his face; but he 
*'■ himself fancied that he would derive a 
** groat benefit from boine: cupped on the 
“ head.” lb. p. 1 1 1.— S. 
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daining the penance and merit of an hermit, he observed, without 
effort or vanity, the abstemious diet of an Arab and a soldier. On 
solemn occasions he feasted his companions with rustic and hospitable 
plenty ; but in his domestic life many weeks would elapse without a 
fire being kindled on the hearth of the prophet. The interdiction of 
wine was confirmed by his example ; his hunger was appeased with a 
sparing allowance of barley-bread : he delighted in the taste of milk 
and honey ; but his ordinary food consisted of dates and water. 
Perfumes and women were the two sensual enjoyments which his 
nature required, and his religion did not forbid; and Mahomet 
afSrmed that the fervour of his devotion was increased by these inno- 
cent pleasures. The heat of the climate inflames the blood of the 
Arabs, and their libidinous complexion has been noticed by the 
writers of antiquity.^®® Their incontinence was regulated by the 
civil and religious laws of the Koran: their incestuous alliances 
were blamed : the boundless licence of polygamy was reduced to four 
legitimate wives or concubines ; their rights both of bed and of dowry 
were equitably determined ; the freedom of divorce was discouraged , 
adultery was condemned as a capital offence ; and fornication, in 
either sex, was punished with an hundred stripes.^®® Such were the 
calm and rational precepts of the legislator ; but in his private conduct 
Mahomet indulged the appetites of a man, and abused the claims of 
a prophet. A special revelation dispensed him from the laws which 
he had imposed on his nation ; the female sex, without reserve, was 
abandoned to his desires ; and this singular prerogative excited the 
envy rather than the scandal, the veneration rather than the envy, of 
the devout Musulmans. If we remember the seven hundred 
Hi 6 wives, three hundred concubines of the wise Solomon, 

we shall applaud the modesty of the Arabian, who espoused no more 
than seventeen or fifteen wives ; eleven are enumerated who occupied 
at Medina their separate apartments round the house of the apostle, 
and enjoyed in their turns the favour of his conjugal society. What 
is singular enough, they were all widows, excepting only Ayesha, the 
daughter of Abubeker. /She was doubtless a virgin, since Mahomet 
consummated his nuptials (such is the premature ripeness of the 

Mary (p. 303-309); the false accusation of Ayesha (p. 186-199). The most original 
evidence of the three last transactions is contained in the xxivth, xxxiiid, and Ixvith 
chapters of the Koran, with Sale’s Commentaiy. Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p 80- 
9U) and Maracoi (Prodrom Alcoran^ part iv. p. 49-59) have maliciously exaggerated 
the frailties of Mahomet. 

Incredible est quo ardore apud eos in Venerem uterque solvitur sexus (Ammian. 
Maixellin 1. xiv. c 4). 

^60 Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 133-137) has recapitulated the laws of marriage, 
divorce, &c. ; and the cun us reader of Selden’s Uxor Hebraica will recognise many 
Jewish oidmances. 
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climate) when she was only nine years of age. The youth, the 
beauty, the spirit of Ayesha gave her a superior ascendant : she was 
beloved and trusted by the prophet ; and, after his death, the daughter 
of Abubeker was long revered as the mother of the faithful. Her 
behaviour had been ambiguous and indiscreet : in a nocturnal march 
she was accidentally left behind, and in the morning Ayesha returned 
to the camp with a man. The temper of Mahomet was inclined to 
jealousj ; but a divine revelation assured him of her innocence ; he 
chastised her accusers, and published a law of domestic peace, that 
no woman should be condemned unless four male witnesses had seen 
her in the act of adultery.'®^ In his adventures with Zeineb, the 
wife of Zeid, and with Mary, an Egyptian captive, the amorous prophet 
forgot the interest of his reputation. At the house of Zeid, his freed- 
man and adopted son, he beheld, in a loose undress, the beauty of 
Zeineb, and burst forth into an ejaculation of devotion and desire. 
The servile, or grateful, freedman understood the hint, and yielded 
without hesitation to the love of his benefactor. But as the filial 
relation had excited some doubt and scandal, the angel Gabriel de- 
scended from heaven to ratify the deed, to annul the adoption, and 
gently to reprove the apostle for distrusting the indulgence of his 
God. One of his wives, Hafua, the daughter of Omar, surprised him 
on her own bed in the embraces of his Egyptian captive : she pro- 
mised secrecy and forgiveness ; he swore that he would renounce the 
possession of Mary, Both parties forgot their engagements ; and 
Gabriel again descended with a chapter of the Koran to absolve him 
from his oath, and to exhort him freely to enjoy his captives and con- 
cubines without listening to the clamours of his wives. In a solitary 
retreat of thirty days he laboured alone with Mary to fulfil the com- 
mands of the angel. When his love and revenge were satiated, he 
summoned to his presence his eleven wives, reproached their dis- 
obedience and indiscretion, and threatened them with a sentence of 
divorce, both in this world and in the next — a dreadful sentence, 
since those who had ascended the bed of the prophet were for evci 
excluded from the hope of a second marriage. Perhaps the incon- 
tinence of Mahomet may be palliated by the tradition of his natural 


In a memoiable case, the Caliph Omar decided that all presumptive evidence was 
of no avail; and that all the four witnesses must have actually seen stylum in pyxido 
(Abulfedae Annales Moslemici, p. 71, vers. Beiske [Lips. 1754]).*' 


This law, however, related only to of his charge, and a fifth invoking God’s 
accusations by strangers. By a subse- curse upon himself if he had sworn falsely, 
quent law (Sura 24, v. 6-10) a husband The woman escaped punishment if she 
who suspected his wife might procure a took an oath of the same description, 
divoice by taking four oaths to the tri'th Weil, p. 276,-— S. 
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or preternatural gifts : lie united the manly virtue of thirty of the 
children of Adam ; and the apostle might rival the thirteenth labour 
of the Grecian Hercules.'®^ A more serious and decent excuse may 
be drawn from his fidelity to Cadijah. During the twenty-four years 
of their marriage her youthful husband abstained from the right of 
polygamy, and the pride or tenderness of the venerable matron was 
never insulted by the society of a rival. After her death he placed 
her in the rank of the four perfect women, with the sister of Moses, 
the mother of Jesus, and Fatima, the best beloved of his daughters. 

Was she not old ? ” said Ayesha, with the insolence of a blooming 
beauty ; “ has not God given you a better in her place ? ” No, by 
God,” said Mahomet, with an effusion of honest gratitude, ‘‘ there 
‘‘ never can be a better ! She believed in me when men despised 
‘‘ me ; she relieved my wants when I was poor and persecuted by the 
“ world.” 

In the largest indulgence of polygamy, the founder of a religion 
andcM- empire might aspire to multiply the chances of a nume- 
rous posterity and a lineal succession. The hopes of Ma- 
homet were fatally disappointed. The virgin Ayesha, and his ten 
widows of mature age and approved fertility, were barren in his 
potent embraces. The four sons of Cadijah died in their infancy. 
Mary, his Egyptian concubine, was endeared to him by the birth oi 
Ibrahim. At the end of fifteen months the prophet wept over his grave ; 
but he sustained with firmness the raillery of his enemies, and checked 
the adulation or credulity of the Moslems by the assurance that an 
eclipse of the sun was not occasioned by the death of the infant. 
Cadijah had likewise given him four daughters, who were married to 
the most faithful of his disciples : the three eldest died before their 
father; but Fatima, who possessed his confidence and love, became 
the wife of her cousin Ali, and the mother of an illustrious progeny. 
The merit and misfortunes of Ali and his descendants will lead me to 

Sibi robur ad generationem, quantum triginta viri babent, inesse jactavet: ita ut 
unic^ horS. posset undecim foominis satthfaoere, ut ex Arabum libris refert Petrus 
Pascbasius, c. 2 (Maraoci, Prodromus Alcoran, p. iv. p 55. See likewise Observations 
de Belon, 1. ui. c, 10, fol 179, recto). A1 Jannabi (Qagmer, tom. in p 287) records 
bis own testimony, that be sui’passed all men in conjugal vigour; and Abulfeda men- 
tions tbe exclamation of All, wbo washed his body 5fcer bis death, “0 piopheta, 
certe perns tuus coelum versus erectus est,” m Vit, Mohammed, p, 140. 

^63 I borrow the style of a father of the church, im^kivav vpKfwtVtKotro^ 

a&kov (Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. lii. p. 108 fed. Par 1609]). 

m The common and most glonous legend includes, m a single night, the fiftj 
victories of Hercules over the virgm daughters of Thestius (Diodor. Sicul. tom i, 
1. IV. [c. 29] p. 274; Pausanias, 1. ix. [c. 27, § 6] p. 763; SUtius Silv. 1. 1 . oleg lii. 
V. 42). But Athenaeus allows seven nights (Deipnosophist, 1. xin [c. 4] p. 556), 
and Apollodorus fifty, for this arduous achievement of Heicules, who was then no 
more than eighteen years of age (Biblioth. 1. u. c. 4 [§ 10] p. 111, cum notis Heyne, 
pait 1 . p. 332). 

Abulfeda in Vit. Moham. p. 12, 13, 16, 17, cum notis Gaguior 
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anticipate, in this place, the series of the Saracen caliphs, a title 
which describes the commanders of the faithful as the vicars and sue 
cessors of the apostle of God.^®'^ 

The birth, the alliance, the character of Ali, which exalted him 
above the rest of his countrymen, might justify his claim to character 
the vacant throne of Arabia. The son of Abu Taleb was, 
in his own right, the chief of the family of Hashem, and the heredi- 
tary prince or guardian of the city and temple of Mecca. The light 
of prophecy was extinct ; but the husband of Fatima might expect the 
inheritance and blessing of her father ; the Arabs had sometimes beer 
patient of a female reign ; and the two grandsons of the prophet had 
often been fondled in his lap, and shown in his pulpit, as the hope of 
his age, and the chief of the youth of paradise. The first of the true 
believers might aspire to march before them in this world and in the 
next ; and if some were of a graver and more rigid cast, the zeal and 
virtue of Ali were never outstripped by any recent proselyte. He 
united the qualifications of a poet, a soldier, and a saint : his wisdom 
still breathes in a collection of moral and religious sayings;^®’ and 
every antagonist, in the combats of the tongue or of the sword, was 
subdued by his eloquence and valour. From the first hour of his 
mission to the last rites of his funeral, the apostle was never for- 
saken by a generous Mend, whom he delighted to name his brother, 
his vicegerent, and the faithful Aaron of a second Moses. The son 
of Abu Taleb was afterwards reproached for neglecting to secure 
his interest by a solemn declaration of his right, which would have 
silenced all competition, and sealed his succession by the decrees 
of Heaven. But the unsuspecting hero confided in himself: the 
jealousy of empire, and perhaps the fear of opposition, might suspend 
the resolutions of Mahomet ; and the bed of sickness was besieged 


This outline of the Arabian history is drawn from the Biblioth6que Orientale of 
D’Herbelot (under the names of AboubeorCf Omar^ Othman, Ahf &c.), from the Annals 
of Abulfeda, Abulpharagius, and Elmacm (under the proper years of the Megira), and 
especially from Ockley’s History of the Saracens (vol. i. p. 1-XO, 116-122, 229, 249, 
363-372, 378-391, and almost the whole of the second volume). Tet we should 
weigh with caution the traditions of the hostile sects; a stream which becomes still 
more muddy as it flows farther from the source. Sir John Chardm has too faith- 
fully copied the fables and en'ors of the modern Persians (Voyages, tom. li. p. 235- 
250, Sco.y 

Ockley (at the end of his second volume) has given an English version of 1 69 
sentences, which he ascribes, with some hesitation, to Ali, the son of Abu Taleb. Hia 
preface is coloured by the enthusiasm of a translator; yet these sentences delineate a 
characteristic, though dark, picture of human life. 


* The most valuable work since Gib- upon original sources. This work is 
bon*s time upon the histo^ of theCahphs ferred to in subsequent notes under tlis 
ts Weirs * Gesohichte der Chalifen,’ Mann- name of Weil — S. 
hoim 3 vols. 8vo. 1846, wg., founded 
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by tlie artful Ayesha, the daughter of Abubeker, and the enemy 
of All." 

The silence and death of the prophet restored the liberty of the 
Reign of people ; and his companions convened an assembly to de- 
liberate on the choice of his successor. The hereditary 
June 7, claim and lofty spirit of Ali were oflFensive to an aristocracy 
of elders, desirous of bestowing and resuming the sceptre by a free 
and frequent election : the Koreish could never be reconciled to the 
proud pre-eminence of the line of Hashem : the ancient discord of 
the tribes was rekindled ; the fugitives of Mecca and the auxiliaries 
of Medina asserted their respective merits ; and the rash proposal of 
choosing two independent caliphs would have crushed in their infancy 
the religion and empire of the Saracens. The tumult was appeased 
by the disinterested resolution of Omar, who, suddenly renouncing 
his own pretensions, stretched forth his hand and declared himself the 
first subject of the mild and venerable Abubeker. The urgency of 
the moment, and the acquiescence of the people, might excuse this 
illegal and precipitate measure ; but Omar himself confessed from the 
pulpit, that, if any Musulman should hereafter presume to anticipate 
the suffrage of his brethren, both the elector and the elected would be 
worthy of death.^®® After the simple inauguration of Abubeker, he 

Ockley (Hist, of the Saracens, vol i. p 5, 6) fiom an Arabian MS. represents 
Ayesha as adverse to the substitution of her father in the place of the apostle.** This 

so improbable m itself, is unnoticed by Abulfeda, A1 Jannabi, and A1 Bochan, 
the last of whom quotes the tradition of Ayesha herself (Vit. Mohammed, p. 136 ; 
Vie de Mahomet, tom in. p. 236) 


® Gibbon wrote chiefly from the Aiabio 
or Sunnite account of these transactions, 
the only souices accessible at the time 
when he composed his history Major 
Pnee, writing from Persian authorities, 
affords us the advantage of comparmg 
throughout what maybe fairly considered 
the Shiito version. The glory of All is 
the constant burden of thoir strain. He 
was destined, and, according to some ac- 
counts, designated, for the caliphate by the 
prophet; but while the others were fiercely 
pushing their own interests, Ali was watch- 
ing the remains of Mahomet with pious 
fidelity His disinterested magnanimity, 
on each separate occasion, declined the 
s.:? 3 ptre, and gave the noble example of 
obedience to the appointed caliph He is 
described, in retirement, on the throne, and 
in the field of battle, as transcendently 
pious, magnanimous, valiant, and humane. 
Ho lost his empire through his excess of 
virtue and love for the faithful; his life 
through his confidence in God, and sub- 
mission to the decrees of fate. 


Compare the curious account of this 
apathy m Price, chap. 2 It is to be re- 
gretted, I must add, that Major Price has 
contented himself with quoting the names 
of the Persian works which he follows, 
without any account of their character, 
age, and authority — M 

^ The anecdote here mentioned seems 
to be an allusion to the following scene, 
which took place before the death of 
Mahomet. Finding that he had not 
strength to offer up the evening prayer, 
the prophet ordered that Abu Bekr should 
pmy m his place, Ayesha, however, seve- 
ral times requested that Omar should 
pel fox m the service, since her father was 
so touched that he could not pray aloud. 
But Mahomet answered, Thou art a se- 
cond Potiphar’s wufe ” — ^that is, as great 
a hypocrite as she; since ho well knew 
that she must wish her father, and nobody 
else, by offermg up the prayers, to appeal 
an a certain degree as his representative, 
Weil, Mohammed, p. 327. — S. 
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was obeyed in Medina, Mecca, and the provinces of Arabia: tne 
Hashemites alone declined the oath of fidelity ; and their chief, in his 
own house, maintained above six months a sullen and independent 
reserve, without listening to the threats of Omar, who attempted to 
consume with fire the habitation of the daughter of the apostle. The 
death of Fatima, and the decline of his party, subdued the indignant 
spirit of Ali : he condescended to salute the commander of the faith- 
ful, accepted his excuse of the necessity of preventing their common 
enemies, and wisely rejected his courteous offer of abdicating the 
government of the Arabians. After a reign of two years the aged 
caliph^ was summoned by the angel of death. In his testament, with 
the tacit approbation of the companions, he bequeathed the sceptre to 
the firm and intrepid virtue of Omar. ‘‘ I have no occasion,” said 
the modest candidate, “ for the place.” “ But the place has occasion 
“ for you,” replied Abubeker ; who expired with a fervent 
prayer that the God of Mahomet would ratify his choice, a d 634^ 
and direct the Musulmans in the way of concord and obe- 
dience. The prayer was not ineffectual, since Ali himself, in a life 
of privacy and prayer, professed to revere the superior worth and 
dignity of his rival, who comforted him for the loss of empire by the 
most flattering marks of confidence and esteem. In the twelfth ® year 
of his reign Omar received a mortal wound from the hand of an 
assassin : he rejected with equal impartiality the names of his son 
and of Ali, refused to load his conscience with the sins of his suc- 
cessor, and devolved on six of the most respectable companions the 
arduous task of electing a commander of the faithful. On this occa- 
sion Ali was again blamed by his friends for submitting his right to 
the judgment of men, for recognising their jurisdiction by accepting a 
place among the six electors. He might have obtained their suffrage 
had he deigned to promise a strict and servile conformity, not only to 
the Koran and tradition, but likewise to the determinations of two 
seniors.^’^^ With these limitations, Othman, the secretary of Maho- 

Particularly by bis friend and coxisin Abdallah, the son of Abbas, who died 
A.D 687, with the title of grand doctor of the Moslems. In Abulfeda [Ann. Moslem.] 
he recapitulates the important occasions m which Ah had neglected his salutary 
advice (p 76, vers, Reiske), and concludes (p 85), 0 princeps fidelium, absque 
oontroversia tu quidem vere [vir] fortis es, at mops boni consihi, et rerum gerendai'um 
parum callens. 

I suspect that the two seniors (Abulpharagius, p. 115; Ockley, tom. i. p. 371) 
may signify not two actual counsellors, but his two predecessors, Abubeker and 
Omar.*^ 


® Caliph in Arabic means successor.” 
-S. 

^ Abu Bekr died on the 22nd August, 
634, after a reign of 2 years, 3 months, 
and a few days. Weil, vol. i. p. *16 and 
63.-S. ^ 


« Meventh, Gibbon’s computation is 
wrong on his own showing. Omar’s reign 
lasted 10 lunar years, 6 months, and 4 
days. He died on the 3rd Nov. 644» 
Weil, vol. i. p. 130, sq, — S. 

** This conjecture of Gibbon’s ia coi> 
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raet, accepted the government ; nor was it till after the third caliph, 
twenty-four years after the death of the prophet, that Ali 
A D. 644 , ’ was invested by the popular choice with the regal and sacer- 
' ^ dotal office. The manners of the Arabians retained their 

primitive simplicity, and the son of Abu Taleb despised the pomp 
and vanity of this world. At the hour of prayer he repaired to the 
mosch of Medina, clothed in a thin cotton gown, a coarse turban on 
his head, his slippers in one hand, and his bow in the other, instead 
of a walking-staff. The companions of the prophet and the chiefs of 
the tribes saluted their new sovereign, and gave him their right hands 
as a sign of fealty and allegiance. 

The mischiefs that flow from the contests of ambition are usually 
Discord of confined to the times and countries in which they have been 
agitated. But the religious discord of the friends and ene- 
mies of Ali has been renewed in every age of the Hegira, 
and is still maintained in the immortal hatred of the Persians and 
Turks. The former, who are branded with the appellation of 
Shiites or sectaries, have enriched the Mahometan creed with a new 
article of faith ; and if Mahomet be the apostle, his companion Ali is 
the vicar, of God. In their private converse, in their public worship, 
they bitterly execrate the three usurpers who intercepted his inde- 
feasible right to the dignity of Imam and Caliph ; and the name of 
Omar expresses in their tongue the perfect accomplishment of wicked- 
ness and impiety.^ ^ The Sonnites^ who are supported by the general 
consent and orthodox tradition of the Musuhnans, entertain a more 
impartial, or at least a more decent, opinion. They respect the 


The Bchism of the Persians is explained by all our travellers of the last century, 
especially in the lid and ivth volumes of their master, Chardin. Niebuhr, though of 
inferior merit, has the advantage of writmg so late as the year 1764 (Voyages en 
Arable, &c., tom. li p. 208-233), since the meffectual attempt of Nadir Shah to change 
the religion of the nation (see his Persian Ehstory translated mto French by Sir W'llham 
Jones, tom. li. p 5, 6, 47, 48, 144-155). 

Omar is the name of the devil; his murderer is a saint. When the Persians 
shoot with the bow, they frequently cry, May this arrow go to the heart of Omar • 
(Voyages de Chardin, tom. ii. p. 239, 240, 269, &c.). 


firmed by Dr. Weil’s narrative of the 
election from Arabian authonties (vol. i. 
p. 153). The nomination was finally in- 
trusted to Abd Errahman, who had been 
appomted one of the six electors, but who 
declmed for himself all pretensions to the 
caliphate. He did not, however, dis- 
charge his office without first consulting 
the people. Ib p 130, 131, and 150-155. 
' — S. 

* The first sect that arose among the 
Moslems was a political one, and had for 
Its object the dethronement of Othman, 


It was founded in Egypt by Abdallah Ibn 
Saba, a native of Yemen, and of Jewish 
descent, whom Othman had banished 
from Medina for finding fault with his go- 
vernment, Abdallah mamtamed that Ali 
had been Mahomet^s assistant, or vizier, 
and as suen was entitled to the caliphate, 
out of which he had been cheated by Abd 
Errahman. The chief article of his spe- 
culative belief was that Mahomet would 
return to life, whence his sect was named 
that of “the return.” Weil, vol ’ p 173, 
sg.— S. 
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memory of Abubeker, Omar, Otliman, and Ali, the holy and legi- 
timate successors of the prophet But they assign the last and most 
humble place to the husband of Fatima, in the persuasion that the 
order of succession was determined by the degrees of sanctity. An 
historian who balances the four caliphs with a hand unshaken by 
superstition will calmly pronounce that their manners were alike 
pure and exemplary ; that their zeal was fervent, and probably sin- 
cere ; and that, in the midst of riches and power, their lives were 
devoted to the practice of moral and religious duties. But the public 
virtues of Abubeker and Omar, the prudence of the first, the severity 
of the second, maintained the peace and prosperity of their reigns. 
The feeble temper and declining age of Othman were incapable of 
sustaining the weight of conquest and empire. He chose, and he was 
deceived ; he trusted, and he was betrayed : the most deserving of 
the faithful became useless or hostile tq, his government, and his lavish 
bounty was productive only of ingratitude and discontent. The spirit 
of discord went forth in the provinces : their deputies assembled at 
Medina ; and the Charegites, the desperate fanatics who disclaimed 
the yoke of subordination and reason, were confounded among the 
free-born Arabs, who demanded the redress of their wrongs and the 
punishment of their oppressors From Cufa, firom Bassora, from 
Egypt, from the tribes of the desert, they rose in arms, encamped 
about a league from Medina, and despatched a haughty mandate to 
their sovereign, requiring him to execute justice or to descend from 
the throne.^ His repentance began to disarm and disperse the in- 
surgents ; but their fury was rekindled by the arts of his enemies ; 
and the forgery of a perfidious secretary was contrived to blast his 
reputation and precipitate his fall. The caliph had lost the only 
guard of his predecessors, the esteem and confidence of tlie Moslems : 
during a siege of six weeks his water and provisions were intercepted. 

This gradation of merit is distinctly marked m a creed illustrated hy Reland (de 
Relig. Mohamm. 1. i. p. 37); and a Somute ai^ument inserted by Ockley (Hist of 
the Saracens, tom. u p. 230). The practice of cursing the memory of All was 
abolished, after forty yeais, by the Ommiades themselves (D’Herbelot, p. 690); and 
there are few among the Turks who presume to revile him as an infidel (Voyages de 
Chardin, tom iv. p 46). 


® The principal complaints of the rebels 
were that Othman, on the occasion of his 
new edition of the Koran — which pro- 
bably contained some alteiations — had 
caused all the pievious copies to be 
t)urned; that he had enclosed and appro- 
priated the best pasturages; that he had 
recalled Hakam, who had been banished 
by Mahomet, tl^t hehaddl-troated some 
of the companions of the prophet; and 
VOb. VI. 


that he had named several young persons 
as go'vemors merely because they were 
his relations. He was likewise accused 
of neglecting to tread in the footsteps of 
his predecessors, as he had promised to 
do at his election; and on this point Abd 
Errahman himself, who had nominated 
him, was his accuser, Weil, vol. i. 
178.— S. 

T 
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and the feeble gates of the palace were protected only by the scruples 
of the more timorous rebels. Forsaken by those who had abused his 


simplicity, the helpless and venerable caliph expected the approach of 
Death of death ; the brother of Ayesha marched at the head of the 
assassins; and Othman, with the Koran in his lap, was 
June 18 pierced with a multitude of wounds. A tumultuous anarchy 
of five days was appeased by the inauguration of Ali : his refusal 
would have provoked a general massacre. In this painful situation 


he supported the becoming pride of the chief of the Hashemites ; t 
declared that he had rather serve than reign ; rebuked the presump- 
tion of the strangers ; and required the formal if not the voluntary 
assent of the chiefs of the nation. He has never been accused of 


prompting the assassin of Omar ; though Persia indiscreetly celebrates 
the festival of that holy martyr. The quarrel between Othman and 
his subjects was assuaged by tlje early mediation of Ali ; and Hassan, 
the eldest of his sons, was insulted and wounded in the defence of the 
caliph. Yet it is doubtful whether the father of Hassan was strenuous 
and sincere in his opposition to the rebels ; and it is certain that he 
enjoyed the benefit of their crime. The temptation was indeed of 
such magnitude as might stagger and corrupt the most obdurate 
virtue. The ambitious candidate no longer aspired to the barren 
sceptre of Arabia ; the Saracens had been victorious in the East and 
West; and the wealthy kingdoms of Persia, Syria, and Egypt were 
the patrimony of the commander of the faithful. 

A life of prayer and contemplation had not chilled the martial 
Reign activity of Ali ; but in a mature age, after a long experience 
A. 3 ^^ 6 - 660 . mankind, he still betrayed in his conduct the rashness 
[ 656 - 661 .] indiscretion of youth. In the first days of his reign he 
neglected to secure, either by gifts or fetters, the doubtful allegiance 
of Telha and Zobeir, two of the most powerful of the Arabian chiefs. 
They escaped from Medina to Mecca, and from thence to Bassora ; 
erected the standard of revolt ; and usurped the government of Irak, 
or Assyria, which they had vainly solicited as the reward of their 
services. The mask of patriotism is allowed to cover the most glaring 
inconsistencies ; and the enemies, perhaps the assassins, of Othman 
now demanded vengeance for his blood. They were accompanied in 
their flight by Ayesha, the widow of the prophet, who cherished to 
the last hour of her life an implacable hatred against the husband and 
the posterity of Fatima.^ The most reasonable Moslems were scan- 


® Hafcher June 17, 656. Otliman was wbeiiL he was dejected by his suspicions 
upwards of eighty years of age at the time of her faithfulness— Why do you taJke it 
ot his death Weil, vol. i. p. 185.— S. so much to heart 2 There are plenty 

Ah IS said to have incurred her hatred more women m the world.*' WeiL vob 

by remarking to Mahomet, at the time i. p. 196.— S. 
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dalised that the mother of the faithful should expose in a camp her 
person and character ; but the superstitious crowd was confident that 
her presence would sanctify the justice and assure the success of their 
cause. At the head of twenty thousand of his loyal Arabs, and nine 
thousand valiant auxiliaries of Cufa, the caliph encountered and 
defeated the superior numbers of the rebels under the walls of 
Bassora.^ Their leaders, Telha and Zobeir,^ were slain in the first 
battle that stained with civil blood the arms of the Moslems. After 
passing through the ranks to animate the troops, Ayesha had chosen 
her post amidst the dangers of the field. In the heat of the action, 
seventy men who held the bridle of her camel were successively killed 
or wounded f and the cage, or litter, in which she sat was stuck with 
javelins and darts like the quills of a porcupine. The venerable 
captive sustained with firmness the reproaches of the conqueror, and 
was speedily dismissed to her proper station, at the tomb of Mahomet, 
with the respect and tenderness that was still due to the widow of the 
apostle.*^ After this victory, which was styled the Day of the Camel,® 
Ali marched against a more formidable adversary ; against Moawiyah, 
the son of Abu Sophian, who had assumed the title of caliph, and 
whose claim was supported by the forces of Syria and the interest of 
the house of Ommiyah. From the passage of Thapsacus, the plain 
of Siffin^'^^ extends along the western bank of the Euphrates. On 
this spacious and level theatre the two competitors waged a desultory 
war of one hundred and ten days. In the course of ninety actions 
or skirmishes, the loss of Ali was estimated at twenty-five, that oi 
Moawiyah at forty-five, thousand soldiers ; and the list of the slain 
was dignified with the names of five-and-twenty veterans who had 
fought at Beder under the standard of Mahomet. In this sanguinary 
contest the lawful caliph displayed a superior character of valour and 
humanity.^ His troops were strictly enjoined to await the first onset 

The plain of Siffin is determined by B’Anville (TEuphrate et le Tigre, p. 29) to 
be the Campus Barbaricus of Procopius. 


* The reluctance of Ah to shed the 
blood of true behevers is strikmgly de- 
scribed by Major Price's Persian historians. 
Price, p. 222.— M. 

^ See (m Price) the singular adventures 
of Zobeir. He was murdered after havmg 
abandoned the army of the insurgents. 
Telha was about to do the same when his 
leg was pierced with an arrow by one of 
his own party. The wound was mortal. 
Price, p. 222 — M. 

^ ® According to Price, two hundred and 
eighty of the Benni Beianziat alone lost a 
right hand in this service, p. 226. — M. 


^ She was escorted by a guard of 
females disguised as soldiers, when she 
discovered this, Ayesha was as much gra- 
tified by the delicacy of the arrangement 
as she had been offended by the iamiliar 
apjgoach of so many men. Price, p. 229. 

® Prom the camel which Ayesha rode. 
Weil, vol 1 . p. 210. — S. 

^ Weil remarks that it must not be 
forgotten that the history of the first 
caliphs was collected or forged under the 
reign of the Abassides, with whom it was 
a life-and-death point to depress Moa- 
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of the enemy, to spare their flying brethren, and to respect the bodies 
of the dead, and the chastity of the female captives. He generously 
proposed to save the blood of the Moslems by a single combat ; but 
his trembling rival declined the challenge as a sentence of inevitable 
death. The ranks of the Syrians were broken by the charge of a hero 
who was mounted on a piebald horse, and wielded with irresistible 
force his ponderous and two-edged sword. As often as he smote a 
rebel, he shouted the Allah Acbar, “ God is victorious . '' and in the 
tumult of a nocturnal battle he was heard to repeat four hundred 
times that tremendous exclamatioa The prince of Damascus already 
meditated his flight ; but the certain victory was snatched from the 
grasp of Ali by the disobedience and enthusiasm of his troops. Their 
conscience was awed by the solemn appeal to the books of the Koran 
which Moawiyah exposed on the foremost lances; and Ali was com- 
pelled to yield to a disgraceful truce and an insidious compromise. 
He retreated with sorrow and inc^gnation to Cufa ; his party was 
discouraged; the distant provinces of Persia,*" of Yemen, and of 
Egypt were subdued or seduced by his crafty rival ; and the stroke 
of fanaticism, which was aimed against the three chiefs of the nation, 
was fatal only to the cousin of Mahomet. In the temple of Mecca 
three Charegites^ or enthusiasts discoursed of the disorders of the 
church and state: they soon agreed that the deaths of Ali, of 
Moawiyah, and of his friend Amrou, the viceroy of Egypt, would 
restore the peace and unity of religion. Each of the assassins chose 
his victim, poisoned his dagger, devoted his life, and secretly repaired 
to the scene of action. Their resolution was equally desperate ; but 
the first mistook the person of Amrou, and stabbed the deputy who 
occupied his seat ; the prince of Damascus was dangerously hurt by 
the second; the lawful caliph, in the mosch of Cufa, received a 
mortal wound from the hand of the third. He expired in the sixty- 
third year of his age,® and mercifully recommended to his children 
that they would despatch the murderer by a single stroke. The 

wiyali and the Ommijahds, and to elevate Medina. (See above, p. 243 ) They were 
Ah. If all is true that is related in All’s divided into six principal sects; but they 
praise, it is incomprehensible how he all agreed in rejectmg the authority both 
^ould have been set aside by Abu Bekr, of Othman and All, and the damnation 
Omar, and Othman, and should not even of those caliphs formed their chief tenet, 
have been able to mamtam his ground when Weil, vol. i. p. 231, They were very nu- 
named caliph. Yol i. p. 254, S. merous, and had risen in open rebelhon 

® According to Weil, Ah retamed Persia, against Ah, who was ohhged to resort tc 
Vol. 1 p. 247. — S. force to reduce them to obedience. Ib. 

^ Chawarij, or Charijites (deserters, p. 237. — S. 
rebels), was the name given to all those On the 21st of January, 661, two days 
who revolted from the lawful Imam, after the mortal blow. Weil, vol. i. p. 
Gibbon seems here to confound them with 250. — S. 
the Cliazrajites, one of the two tribes of 
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sepulchre of Ali ' was concealed from the tyrants of the house of 
Ommiyah but in the fourth age of the Hegira, a tomb, a temple, 
a city, arose near the ruins of Cufa.^'^’^ Many thousands of the 
Shiites repose in holy ground at the feet of the vicar of God ; and 
the desert is vivified by the numerous and annual visits of the Per- 
sians, who esteem their devotion not less meritorious than the pil- 
grimage of Mecca. 

The persecutors of Mahomet usurped the inheritance of his child- 
ren ; and the champions of idolatry became the supreme Reign of 
heads of his religion and empire. The opposition of Abu ^ ©Tm ot’ 
Sophian had been fierce and obstinate ; his conversion was 
tardy and reluctant; his new faith was fortified by necessity and 
interest; he served, he fought, perhaps he believed; and the sins 
of the time of ignorance were expiated by the recent merits of the 
family of Ommiyah. Moawiyah, the son of Abu Sophian, and of the 
cruel Henda, was dignified in his early youth with the office or title 
of secretary of the prophet : the judgment of Omar intrusted him 
with the government of Syria ; and he administered that important 
province above forty years, either in a subordinate or supreme rank. 
Without renouncing the fame of valour and liberality, he affected 
the reputation of humanity and moderation : a grateful people was 
attached to their benefactor ; and the victorious Moslems were en- 
riched with the spoils of Cyprus and Rhodes. The sacred duty of 
pursuing the assassins of Othman was the engine and pretence of his 
ambition. The bloody shirt of the martyr was exposed in the mosch 
of Damascus : the emir deplored the fate of his injured kinsman ; 
and sixty thousand Syrians were engaged in his service by an oath of 
fidelity and revenge. Amrou, the conqueror of Egypt, himself an 
army, was the first who saluted the new monarch, and divulged the 
dangerous secret that the Arabian caliphs might be created else- 
where than in the city of the prophet.^ The policy of Moawiyah 
eluded the valour of his rival; and, after the death of Ali, he 


Abulfeda, a moderate Sonmte, relates the different opinions concerning the burial 
of All, but adopts the sepulchre of Cufa, hodie famfi. numeroque religiose frequen- 
tantium celebratum. This number is reckoned by Niebuhr to amount annually to 
2000 ot the dead and 5000 of the hvmg (tom. li. p. 208, 209). 

All the tyrants of Persia, from Adhad el Dowlat (A.n. 977, D*Herbolot, p. 58, 
59, 95) to Nadir Shah (a.i>. 1743, Hist, de Nadir Shah, tom. ii. p. 155), have enriched 
the tomb of Ali with the spoils of the people. The dome is copper, with a bright and 
massy gilding, which glitters to the sun at the distance of many a mile 

The city of Meshed Ali, five or six miles from the ruins of Cufa, and one 
hundred and twenty to the south of Bagdad, is of the size and form of the modern 
Jerusalem. Meshed Hosem, larger and more populous, is at the distance of thirty 
miles. 

I borrow, on this occasion, the strong sense and expression of Tacitus (Hist. i. 4)' 
Evulgato imperii arcano, posse impemtorem fprincipem] alibi quam Romse fieri. 
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negociated the abdication of his son Hassan, whose mind was either 
above or below the government of the world, and who retired 
without a sigh from the palace of Cufa to an humble cell near the 
tomb of his grandfather. The aspiring wishes of the caliph were 
finally crowned by the important change of an elective to an here- 
ditary kingdom. Some murmurs of freedom or fanaticism attested 
the reluctance of the Arabs, and four citizens of Medina refused the 
oath of fidelity f but the designs of Moawiyah were conducted with 
vig-our and address ; and his son Yezid, a feeble and dissolute youth, 
was proclaimed as the commander of the faithful and the successor of 
the apostle of God. 

A familiar story is related of the benevolence of one of the sons of 
Death of Ali- serving at table a slave had inadvertently dropped a 
Hoseioj Qf strain iTig broth on his master : the heedless wretch 

Oct 10.’ fell prostrate, to deprecate his punishment, and repeated a 
verse of the Koran; “Paradise is for those who command their 
“anger:” — “I am not angry;” — “and for those who pardon 
“ offences — “ I pardon your offence — “ and for those who return 
“ good for evil — “I give you your liberty, and four hundred pieces 
“ of silver.” With an equal measure of piety, Hosein, the younger 
brother of Hassari) inherited a remnant of his father’s spirit, and 
served with honour against the Christians in the siege of Constan- 
tinople. The primogeniture of the line of Hashem, and the holy 
character of grandson of the apostle, had centered in his person, and 
he was at hberty to prosecute his claim against Yezid, the tyrant or 
Damascus, whose vices he despised, and whose title he had never 
deigned to acknowledge. A list was secretly transmitted from Cufa 
to Medina, of one hundred and forty thousand Moslems, who pro- 
fessed their attachment to his cause, and who were eager to draw their 
swords so soon a.3 he should appear on the banks of the Euphrates. 
Against the advice of his wisest friends, he resolved to trust his person 
and family in the hands of a perfidious people. He traversed the 
desert of Arabia with a timorous retinue of women and children; but 
as he approached the confines of Irak he was alarmed by the solitary 
or hostile face of the country, and suspected either the defection or 

“ These were, Hosein, All’s son; AM necessity of having his son’s tatle reoog- 
AUsh, the son of Zuhar; AMErrahman, msed before his death, but that he h^ 
son of Abu Bekr; and Abd Allah, son of not taken this step without consulting the 
Omar. Moawiyah, having felled in his four principal men m Mecca, who were 
attempts to gam them over, caused them then present, and who had entirely agieM 
to be seised and led mto the mosch, each with his views. He then called upon the 
aooompamed by two soldiers with drawn assembly to do homage to his son, and as 
swords, who were ordered to stab them the four prisoners did not venture to con- 
if they attempted to speak. Moawiyah tradiot his asseiiaon, Yezid was acknow- 
then mounted the pulpit, and, addressing ledged by those present as Moawiyah’s 
4ie ;i8sembly, said that he had seen the successor. Weil, vol. i. p. 280, sg.— 8. 
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ruin of his party. His fears were just : Obeidollab, the governor of 
Cufa, had extinguished the first sparks of an insurrection ; and Hosein, 
in the plain of Kerbela, was encompassed by a body of five thousand 
horse, who intercepted his communication with the city and the river. 
He might still have escaped to a fortress in the desert that had defied 
the power of Csesar and Chosroes, and confided in the fidelity of the 
tribe of Tai, which would have armed ten thousand warriors in his 
defence. In a conference with the chief of the enemy he proposed 
the option of three honourable conditions : that he should be allowed 
to return to Medina, or be stationed in a frontier garrison against the 
Turks, or safely conducted to the presence of Yezid. But the com- 
mands of the caliph, or his lieutenant, were stern and absolute ; and 
Hosein was informed that he must either submit as a captive and a 
criminal to the commander of the faithful, or expect the consequences 
of his rebellion. “ Do you think,” replied he, ‘‘to terrify me with 
“ death ?” And, during the short respite of a night, he prepared with 
calm and solemn resignation to encounter his fate. He checked the 
lamentations of his sister Fatima, who deplored the impending ruin 
of his house, “ Our trust,” said Hosein, “ is in God alone. All 
“ things, both in heaven and earth, must perish and return to their 
“ Creator. My brother, my father, my mother, were better than me, 
“ and every Musulman has an example in the prophet.” He pressed 
his friends to consult their safety by a timely flight : they unanimously 
refused to desert or survive their beloved master : and their courage 
was fortified by a fervent prayer and the assurance of paradise. On 
the morning of the fatal day, he mounted on horseback, with his sword 
in one hand and the Koran in the other : his generous band of mar- 
tyrs consisted only of thirty-two horse and forty foot ; but their flanks 
and rear were secured by the tent-ropes, and by a deep trench which 
they had filled with lighted faggots, according to the practice of the 
Arabs. The enemy advanced with reluctance, and one of their chiefs 
deserted, with thirty followers, to claim the partnership of inevitable 
death. In every close onset, or single combat, the despair of the 
Fatimites was invincible ; but the surrounding multitudes galled them 
from a distance with a cloud of arrows, and the horses and men were 
successively slain : a truce was allowed on both sides for the hour of 
prayer ; and the battle at length expired by the death of the last of the 
companions of Hosein. Alone, weary, and wounded, he seated himself 
at the door of his tent. As he tasted a drop of water, he was pierced 
in the mouth with a dart ; and his son and nephew, two beautiful 
youths, were killed in his arms. He lifted his hands to heaven — 
they were full of blood — and he uttered a funeral prayer for the living 
and the dead. In a transport of despair his sister issued from the 
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tent, and adjured the general of the Cufians that he would not suffer 
Hosein to be murdered before his eyes : a tear trickled down his 
venerable beard ; and the boldest of his soldiers fell back on every 
side as the dying hero threw himself among them. The remorseless 
Shamer, a name detested by the faithful, reproached their cowardice ; 
and the grandson of Mahomet was slain with three-and- thirty strokes 
of lances and swords. After they had trampled on his body, they 
carried his head to the castle of Cufa, and the inhuman Obeidollah 
struck him on the mouth with a cane : “ Alas,” exclaimed an aged 
Musulman, ‘‘ on these lips have I seen the lips of the apostle of God V* 
In a distant age and climate the tragic scene of the death of Hosein 
will awaken the sympathy of the coldest reader.^'^® On the annual 
festival of his martyrdom, in the devout pilgrimage to his sepulchre, 
his Persian votaries abandon their souls to the religious frenzy of 
sorrow and indignation 

When the sisters and children of Ali were brought in chains to the 
Posterit of Damascus, the caliph was advised to extirpate the 

Mahome^t ^ enmity of a popular and hostile race, whom he had injured 
^ beyond the hope of reconciliation. But Yezid preferred the 
counsels of mercy ; and the mourning family was honourably dismissed 
to mingle their tears with their kindred at Medina. The glory of 
martyrdom superseded the right of primogeniture ; and the twelve 
Imams,^®^ or pontiffs, of the Persian creed, are Ali, Hassan, Hosein, 
and the lineal descendants of Hosein to the ninth generation 
Without arms, or treasures, or subjects, they successively enjoyed the 
veneration of the people, and provoked the jealousy of the reigning 
caliphs; their tombs, at Mecca or Medina, on the banks of the 
Euphrates, or in the province of Chorasan, are still visited by the 
devotion of their sect. Their names were often the pretence of sedi- 
tion and civil war : but these royal saints despised the pomp of the 
world ; submitted to the will of God and the injustice of man ; and 
devoted their innocent lives to the study and practice of religion. 
The twelfth and last of the Imams, conspicuous by the title of Mahad% 
or the Guide, surpassed the solitude and sanctity of his predecessors. 
He concealed himself in a cavern near Bagdad : the time and place 

I have abridged the mteresting narrative of Ockley (tom. ii. p. 170-231). It is 
long and minute; but the pathetic, almost always, consists in the detail of little 
circumstances. 

Ifiebuhr the Dane (Voyages en Arable, &c., tom. ii. p. 208, Sac ) is, perhaps, the 
only European traveller who has dared to visit Meshed Ah and Meshed Hosein.^ The 
two sepulchres are in the hands of the Turks, who tolerate and tax the devotion of 
the Persian heretics. The festival of the death of Hosem is amply descnbed by Sir 
John Cuardin, a tiaveller whom I have often praised. 

The geneial ai’ticle of Imam, in D’Herbelot's Biblioth^que, will indicate th*- 
succession, and the lives of the twelve ai’e given under their respective names. 
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of his death are unknown ; and his votaries pretend that he still lives, 
and will appear before the day of judgment to overthrow the tyranny 
of Dejal, or the Antichrist. In the lapse of two or three centuries, 
the posterity of Abbas, the uncle of Mahomet, had multiplied to the 
number of thirty-three thousand the race of Ali might be equally 
prolific : the meanest individual was above the first and greatest of 
princes ; and the most eminent were supposed to excel the perfection 
of angels. But their adverse fortune, and the wide extent of the 
Musulman empire, allowed an ample scope for every bold and artful 
impostor who claimed aflSnity with the holy seed : the sceptre of the 
Almohades, in Spain and Afric; of the Fatimites, in Egypt and 
Syria ; of the Sultans of Yemen ; and of the Sophis of Persia ; 
has been consecrated by this vague and ambiguous title. Under their 
reigns it might be dangerous to dispute the legitimacy of their birth ; 
and one of the Fatimite caliphs silenced an indiscreet question by 
drawing his scimitar : ‘‘ This,” said Moez, “ is my pedigree ; and 
these,” casting a handful of gold to his soldiers, — “ and these are my 
“ kindred and my children,” In the various conditions of princes, or 
doctors, or nobles, or merchants, or beggars, a swarm of the genuine 
or fictitious descendants of Mahomet and Ali is honoured with the 
appellation of sheiks, or sherifs, or emira In the Ottoman empire 
they are distinguished by a green turban ; receive a stipend from the 
treasury ; are judged only by their chief ; and, however debased by 
fortune or character, still assert the proud pre-eminence of their birth. 
A family of three hundred persons, the pure and orthodox branch of 
the caliph Hassan, is preserved without taint or suspicion in the holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina, and still retains, after the revolutions of 
twelve centuries, the custody of the temple and the sovereignty of their 
native land. The fame and merit of Mahomet would ennoble a 


The name of Antichrist may seom ridiculous, but the Mahometans have liberally 
borrowed the fables of every religion (Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, p. 80, 82). In 
the royal stable of Ispahan two horses were always kept saddled, one for the Mahacli 
himself, the other for his lieutenant, Jesus the son of Mary. 

In the year of the Hegira 200 (A.3>. 815). See D’Herbelot, p. 546. 

D’Herbolot, p. 342. The enemies of the Fatimites disgraced them by a Jewish 
origin. Yet they accurately deduced them genealogy from Jaafar, the sixth Imam; 
and the impartial Abulfeda allows (Annal. Moslem, p. 230) that they were owned by 
many, qui absque controversid genumi sunt Alidarum, homines propagmum suse 
gentis exacte callentes. Ho quotes some Imes from the celebrated Schenf or Madhif 
Egone humihtatem mduam in terris hostium ? (I suspect him to be an Edrissite of 
Sicily) cum in ^gypto sit Chalifa de gente Alii, quocum ego communem habeo 
patrem et vindicem. 

185 kings of Persia of the last dynasty are descended from Sheik Sefi, a saint of 
the xivth century, and, through him, from Moussa Cassem, the son of Hosein, the son 
of Ah (Oleanus, p. 957; Chardin, tom. ni. p. 288). But I cannot trace the inter- 
mediate^ degrees in any genuine or fabulous pedigree. If they were truly Fatimites, 
they might draw their origin from the pnnees of Mazanderan, who reigned in the 
ixth century (D’Herbolot, p. 96). 
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plebeian race, and the ancient blood of the Koreish transcends the 
recent majesty of the kings of the earth.^®® 

The talents of Mahomet are entitled to our applause; but his 
Success of success has, perhaps, too strongly attracted our admiration. 
Maiiomet Surprised that a multitude of proselytes should 

embrace the doctrine and the passions of an eloquent fanatic ? In the 
heresies of the church the same seduction has been tried and repeated 
from the time of the apostles to that of the reformers. Does it seem 
incredible that a private citizen should grasp the sword and the 
sceptre, subdue his native country, and erect a monarchy by his vic- 
torious arms ? In the moving picture of the dynasties of the East, a 
hundred fortunate usurpers have arisen from a baser origin, sur- 
mounted more formidable obstacles, and filled a larger scope of 
empire and conquest. Mahomet was alike instructed to preach and 
to fight ; and the union of these opposite qualities, while it enhanced 
his merit, contributed to his success : the operation of force and per- 
suasion, of enthusiasm and fear, continually acted on each other, till 
every barrier yielded to their irresistible power. His voice invited the 
Arabs to freedom and victory, to arms and rapine, to the indulgence 
of their darling passions in this world and the other : the restraints 
which he imposed were requisite to establish the credit of the prophet, 
and to exercise the obedience of the people ; and the only objection 
to his success was his rational creed of the unity and perfections of 
God. It is not the propagation, but the permanency of his 
pemanency deserves OUT woiider : the same pure and per- 

reiigion imprcssion which he engraved at Mecca and Medina 

is preserved, after the revolutions of twelve centuries, by the Indian, 
the African, and the Turkish proselytes of the Koran. If the 
Christian apostles, St. Peter or St, Paul, could return to the Vatican, 
they might possibly inquire the name of the Deity who is worshipped 
with such mysterious rites in that magnificent temple : at Oxford or 
Geneva they would experience less surprise ; but it might still be 
incumbent on them to peruse the catechism of the church, and to study 
the orthodox commentators on their own writings and the words of 
their Master. But the Turkish dome of St. Sophia, with an inci'ease 
of splendour and size, represents the humble tabernacle erected at 
Medina by the hands of Mahomet. The Mahometans have uniformly 
withstood the temptation of reducing the object of their faith and 
devotion to a level with the senses and imagination of man, “I 

The present state of the family of Maiiomet and Ali is most accurately described 
by Demetrius Cantemir (Hist, of the Othman Empire, p. 94-) and Niebuhr (Desenp- 
tion de TArabie, p 9-16, 317, &c ), It is much to be lamented that the Danish 
traveller was unable to purchase the chromclos of Arabia. 
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believe in one God, and Mahomet the apostle of God,’’ is the 
simple and invariable profession of Islam. The intellectual image of 
the Deity has never been degraded by any visible idol; the honours 
of the prophet have never transgressed the measure of human virtue ; 
and his living precepts have restrained the gratitude of his disciples 
within the bounds of reason and religion. The votaries of Ali have, 
indeed, consecrated the memory of their hero, his wife, and his 
children ; and some of the Persian doctors pretend that the divine 
essence was incarnate in the person of the Imams ; but their supersti- 
tion is universally condemned by the Sonnites ; and their impiety has 
afforded a seasonable warning against the worship of saints and 
martyrs. The metaphysical questions on the attributes of God, and 
the liberty of man, have been agitated in the schools of the Ma- 
hometans as well as in those of the Cliristians ; but among the former 
they have never engaged the passions of the people, or disturbed the 
tranquillity of the state. The cause of this important difference may 
be found in the separation or union of the regal and sacerdotal 
characters. It was the interest of the caliphs, the successors of the 
prophet and commanders of the faithful, to repress and discourage all 
religious innovations: the order, the discipline, the temporal and 
spiritual ambition of the clergy, are unknown to the Moslems ; and 
the sages of the law arc the guides of their conscience and the oracles 
of their faith. From the Atlantic to the Ganges the Koran is 
acknowledged as the fundamental code, not only of theology but of 
civil and criminal jurisprudence; and the laws which regulate the 
actions and the property of mankind are guarded by the infallible and 
immutable sanction of the will of God. This religious servitude is 
attended with some practical disadvantage; the illiterate legislator 
had been often misled by his own prejudices and those of his country ; 
and the institutions of the Arabian desert may be ill adapted to the 
wealth and numbers of Ispahan and Constantinople. On these occa- 
sions the Cadhi respectfully places on his head the holy volume, and 
substitutes a dexterous interpretation more apposite to the principles 
of equity and the manners and policy of the times. 

His beneficial or pernicious influence on the public happiness is 
the last consideration in the character of Mahomet. The 
most bitter or most bigoted of his Christian or Jewish foes towards, ws 
will surely allow that he assumed a false commission to 
inculcate a salutary doctrine, less perfect only than their own. He 
piously supposed, as the basis of his religion, the truth and sanctity of 
their prior revelations, the virtues and miracles of their founders. 
The idols of Arabia were broken before the throne of God ; the blood 
of human victims was expiated by prayer, and fasting, and alms, the 
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laudable or ixinoceut arts of devotion ; and his rewards and punish- 
ments of a future life were painted by the images most congenial to 
an ignorant and carnal generation. Mahomet was, perhaps, incapable 
of dictating a moral and political system for the use of his country- 
men : but he breathed among the faithful a spirit of charity and 
friendship; recommended the practice of the social virtues; and 
checked, by his laws and precepts, the thirst of revenge, and the 
oppression of widows and orphans. The hostile tribes were united in 
faith and obedience, and the valour which had been idly spent in 
domestic quarrels was vigorously directed against a foreign enemy. 
Had the impulse been less powerful, Arabia, free at home, and 
formidable abroad, might have flourished under a succession of her 
native monarchs. Her sovereignty was lost by the extent and rapidity 
of conquest. The colonies of the nation were scattered over the East 
and West, and their blood was mingled with the blood of their con- 
verts and captives. After the reign of three caliphs, the throne was 
transported from Medina to the valley of Damascus and the banks ol 
the Tigris ; the holy cities were violated by impious war ; Arabia was 
ruled by the rod of a subject, perhaps of a stranger; and the 
Bedoweens of the desert, awakening from their dream of dominion, 
resumed their old and solitary independence.^®’^ 


The writers of the Modem Universal History (vols. i. and ii.) have compiled in 
850 folio pages the life of Mahomet and the annals of the caliphs. They enjoyed the 
advantage of reading, and sometimes correcting, the Arabic text; yet, notwithstanding 
their high-sonndmg boasts, I cannot find, after the conclusion of my work, that they 
have afforded me much (if any) additional information. The dull mass is not 
quickened by a spark of philosophy or taste; and the compilers indulge the criticism 
of acnmonious bigotry against Boulainvilhers, Sale, Gagmer, and all who have treated 
Mahomet with fiivour, or even justice. 
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CHAPTER LI. 

The Oonqttest of Persia, Syria, Eoypt, Africa, and Spain, by the Arabs 
OR Saracens. — Empire of the Caliphs, or Successors of Mahomet. — 
State of the Christians, etc., under their Government. 

The revolution of Arabia had not changed the character of the 
Arabs : the death of Mahomet was the signal of independ- 
ence; and the hasty structure of his power and religion thcTrabs, 
tottered to its foundations. A small and faithful band of 
his primitive disciples had listened to his eloquence, and shared his 
distress ; had fled with the apostle from the persecution of Mecca, 
or had received the fugitive in the walls of Medina. The increasing 
myriads who acknowledged Mahomet as their king and prophet had 
been compelled by his arms, or allured by his prosperity. The poly- 
theists were confounded by the simple idea of a solitary and invisible 
God; the pride of the Christians and Jews disdained the yoke of a 
mortal and contemporary legislator. Their habits of faith and obedi- 
ence were not suflSciently confirmed ; and many of the new converts 
regretted the venerable antiquity of the law of Moses ; or the rites 
and mysteries of the Catholic church ; or the idols, the sacrifices, the 
joyous festivals of their Pagan ancestors. The jarring interests and 
hereditary feuds of the Arabian tribes had not yet coalesced in a 
system of union and subordination ; and the barbarians were impa- 
tient of the mildest and most salutary laws that curbed their passions 
or violated their customs. They submitted with reluctance to the 
religious precepts of the Koran, the abstinence from wine, the fast of 
the Ramadan, and the daily repetition of five prayers ; and the alms 
and tithes which were collected for the treasury of Medina could be 
distinguished only by a name from the payment of a perpetual and 
ignominious tribute. The example of Mahomet had excited a spirit 
of fanaticism or imposture, and several of his rivals presumed to 
imitate the conduct, and defy the authority, of the living prophet. At 
the head of the fugitives and auxiliaries, the first caliph was reduced 
to the cities of Mecca, Medina, and Tayef ; and perhaps the Koreish 
would have restored the idols of the Caaba, if their levity had not 
been checked by a seasonable reproof. “Ye men of Mecca, will ye 
“ be the last to embrace, and the first to abandon, the religion of 
“ Islam?” After exhorting the Moslems to confide in the aid of 
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God and his apostle, Abuheker resolved, by a vigorous attack, to 
prevent the junction of the rebels. The women and children were 
safely lodged in the cavities of the mountains : the warriors, marching 
under eleven banners, diffused the terror of their arms ; and the ap- 
pearance of a mihtary force revived and confirmed the loyalty of the 
faithful The inconstant tribes accepted, with humble repentance, 
the duties of prayer, and fasting, and alms ; and, after some examples 
of success and severity, the most daring apostates fell prostrate before 
the sword of the Lord and of Caled. In the fertile province of 
Yemanah,^ between the Red Sea and the Gulf of Persia, in a city 
not inferior to Medina itself, a powerful chief, his name was Mosei- 
laina, had assumed the character of a prophet, and the tribe of 
Hanifa listened to his voice. A female prophetess was attracted by 
his reputation : the decencies of words and actions were spurned by 
these favourites of heaven ; ® and they employed several days in 
mystic and amorous converse.®" An obscure sentence of his Koran, 
or book, is yet extant ; ^ and, in the pride of his mission, Moseilama 
condescended to offer a partition of the earth. The proposal was 
answered by Mahomet with contempt ; but the rapid progress of the 
impostor awakened the fears of his successor: forty thousand 
Moslems were assembled under the standard of Caled; and the 

^ See the description of the city and country of A1 Yamanah, in Abulfeda, Desoript, 
Arahias, p. 60, 61. In the xuith century there were some ruins and a few palms; 
but m the present century the same ground is occupied by the visions and arms of a 
modern prophet, whose tenets are imperfectly huown (Niebuhr, Description de 
TArabie, p 296-302). 

* Their first salutation may be transcribed, but cannot be translated. It was thus 
that Moseilama said or sung: — 

Surge tandem itaque strenue permolenda; nam stratus tibi thorus est. 

Aut m propatulo tentorio si velis, aut m abditiore cubiculo si malis ; 

Aut supmam te humi exporrectam fustigabo, si velis, aut si malis manibus pedi- 
busque nixam. 

Aut si veils ejus {Priapi) gemino triente, aut si malis totus veniam. 

Imo, totus vemfco, 0 Apostole Dei, clamabat foemina. Id ipsum, dicobat 

Moseilama, mihi quoque suggessit Deus. 

The prophetess Segjah, after the fall of her lover, returned to idolatry; but, under the 
reign of Moawiyah, she became a Musulman, and died at Bassora (Abulfeda, Anna! 
vers. Reiske, p. 63). 

® See this text, which demonstrates a God from the work of generation, in Abuh 
pharagius (Specimen Hist. Arabum, p. 13 j and Dynast, p. 103) and Abulfeda (Annul, 
p. 63). 


* Weil remarks (vol, i. p 22, note) that possessed to take the field in person, 
the indecent account of Museilama’s in- where he was slain (Ib. p. 26). It must 
temew vrith Sedjab, given in Gibbon's be added that Sedjah was not an idolatress, 
note, is a mere mvention of the Moslems, as Gibbon states, but a Christian, and the 
as Museilama was at that time more than head of the mighty tribe of Benu Taghlib, 
a hundred — ^nay, accordmg to Sujuti, a which was in possession of a great part of 
himdred and fifty — ^years old. Yet it is Mesopotamia. She was also strengthened 
difficult to reconcile this advanced age by the alliance of several other powerful 
with the activity which he must have races. Ib. p, 20, — S. 
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existence of their faith was resigned to the event of a decisive battle. 
In the first action they were repulsed with the loss of twelve hundred 
men ; but the skill and perseverance of their general prevailed : their 
defeat was avenged by the slaughter of ten thousand infidels ; and 
Moseilama himself was pierced by an -Ethiopian slave with the same 
javelin which had mortally wounded the uncle of Mahomet.^ The 
various rebels of Arabia, without a chief or a cause, were speedily 
suppressed by the power and discipline of the rising monarchy ; and 
the whole nation again professed and more steadfastly held, the 
religion of the Koran. The ambition of the caliphs provided an 
immediate exercise for the restless spirit of the Saracens : their valour 
was united in the prosecution of an holy war ; and their enthusiasm 
was equally confirmed by opposition and victory. 

From the rapid conquests of the Saracens a presumption will 
naturally arise, that the first caliphs commanded in person 
the armies of the faithful, and sought the crown of martyr- 
dom in the foremost ranks of the battle. The courage of 
Abubeker,^ Omar,^ and Othman ® had indeed been tried in the per- 
secution and wars of the prophet: and the personal assurance of 
paradise must have taught them to despise the pleasures and dangers 
of the present world. But they ascended the throne in a venerable 
or mature age; and esteemed the domestic cares of religion and 
justice the most important duties of a sovereign. Except the pre- 
sence of Omar at the siege of Jerusalem, their longest expeditions 
were the frequent pilgrimage from Medina to Mecca; and they 
calmly received the tidings of victory as they prayed or preached 
before the sepulchre of the prophet. The austere and frugal measure 
of their lives was the effect of virtue or habit, and the pride of 
their simplicity insulted the vain magnificence of the kings of the 
earth. When Abubeker assumed the office of caliph, he enjoined his 
daughter Ayesha to take a strict account of his private patrimony, 
that it might be evident whether he were enriched or impoverished 
by the service of the state. He thought himself entitled to a stipend 
of three pieces of gold, with the sufficient maintenance of a single 

* His reign in Eutyclims, tom. ii. p. 251. Elmacin, p. 18. AbulpLaragms, p, 108. 
Abulfeda, p. 60. D'Herbelot, p 58. 

® His reign in Eutychms, p. 264. Elmacin, p. 24. Abulpharagius, p. 110. AbuL 
feda, p 66. D’Herbelot, p. 086. 

® His reign in Entyebins, p. 323. Elmacm, p. 36. Abulpharagius, p. 115. Abul- 
feda, p 75. D’Herbelot, p. 695. 


“ The great loss sustained by the Mos- perish by the death of those in whoih^ 
lems in this campaign was the occasion of memory it was deposited. Weil, voL 1 
Abu Bekr^s ordering the Koran to be col- p. 26, — S. 
lected, being fearful that much of it might 
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camel and a black slave ; but on the Friday of each week he distri- 
buted the residue of his own and the public money, first to the most 
worthy, and then to the most indigent, of the Moslems. The remains 
of his wealth, a coarse garment and five pieces of gold, were delivered 
to his successor, who lamented with a modest sigh his own inability to 
equal such an admirable model. Yet the abstinence and humility of 
Omar were not inferior to the virtues of Abubeker ; his food consisted 
of barley-bread or dates; his drink was water; he preached in a 
gown that was torn or tattered in twelve places; and a Persian 
satrap, who paid his homage to the conqueror, found him asleep 
among the beggars on the steps of the mosch of Medina. Economy 
is the source of liberality, and the increase of the revenue enabled 
Omar to establish a just and perpetual reward for the past and pre- 
sent services of the faithful. Careless of his own emolument, he 
assigned to Abbas, the uncle of the prophet, the first and most ample 
allowance of twenty-five thousand drachms or pieces of silver. Five 
thousand were allotted to each of the aged warriors, the relics of the 
field of Beder; and the last and meanest of the companions of 
Mahomet was distinguished by the annual reward of three thousand 
pieces. One thousand was the stipend of the veterans who had 
fought in the first battles against the Greeks an<l Persians ; and the 
decreasing pay, as low as fifty pieces of silver, was adapted to the 
respective merit and seniority of the soldiers of Omar. Under his 
reign, and that of his predecessor, the conquerors of the East were 
the trusty servants of God and the people ; the mass of the public 
treasure was consecrated to the expenses of peace and war ; a prudent 
mixture of justice and bounty maintained the discipline of the 
Saracens, and they united, by a rare felicity, the despatch and execu- 
tion of despotism with the equal and frugal maxims of a republican 
government. The heroic courage of Ali,*' the consummate prudence 
of Moawiyah,® excited the emulation of their subjects; and the 
talents which had been exercised in the school of civil discord were 
more usefully applied to propagate the faith and dominion of the 
prophet. In the sloth and vanity of the palace of Damascus the 
succeeding princes of the house of Ommiyah were alike destitute of 
the qualifications of statesmen and of saints.® Yet the spoils of un- 
known nations were continually laid at the foot of their throne, and 


’ His reign m Eutychius, p 343, 
feda, p 83. D^Herbelot, p 89. 

® His reign m Eutychius, p. 344 
feda, p. 101. D'Herbelot, p. 586. 

» Their reigns m Eutyohius, tom. u p. 360-395. Elmaom, p 59-108. Abulphara 
gius Dyn^. IX p. 124-139. Abulfeda, p. 111-141. D’Heibelot. Bibhothique Orf. 
entale, p. 691, and tbe particular articles of the Ommiades. 


Elmacin, p. 51. Abulpharagiub, p. 117. Abul- 
Elmacin, p. 54. Abulphai-agius, p. 123. AbuL 
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the uniform ascent of the Arabian greatness mast be ascribed to the 
spirit of the nation rather than the abilities of their chiefs. A large 
deduction must be allowed for the weakness of their enemies. *The 
birth of Mahomet was fortunately placed in the most degenerate and 
disorderly period of the Persians, the Romans, and the barbarians 
of Europe : the empires of Trajan, or even of Constantine or Charle- 
magne, would have repelled the assault of the naked Saracens, 
and the torrent of fanaticism might have been obscurely lost in the 
sands of Arabia. 

In the victorious days of the Roman republic it had been the aim 
of the senate to confine their councils and legions to a single Then con- 
war, and completely to suppress a first enemy before they 
provoked the hostilities of a second. These timid maxims of policy 
were disdained by the magnanimity or enthusiasm of the Arabian 
caliphs. With the same vigour and success they invaded the suc- 
cessors of Augustus and those of Artaxerxes ; and the rival monarchies 
at the same instant became the prey of an enemy whom they had 
been so long accustomed to despise. In the ten years of the adminis- 
tration of Omar, the Saracens reduced to his obedience thirty-six 
thousand cities or castles, destroyed four thousand churches or temples 
of the unbelievers, and edified fourteen hundred moschs for the exer- 
cise of the religion of Mahomet. One hundred years after his flight from 
Mecca the arms and the reign of his successors extended from India 
to the Atlantic Ocean, over the various and distant provinces which 
may be comprised under the names of, I. P ersia ; IL Syria ; III. 
Egypt ; IV. Africa ; and V. Spain. Under this general division T 
shall proceed to unfold these memorable transactions, despatching 
with brevity the remote and less interesting conquests of the East, 
and reserving a fuller narrative for those domestic countries which 
had been included within the pale of the Roman empire. Yet I must 
excuse my own defects by a just complaint of the blindness and in- 
sufficiency of my guides. The Greeks, so loquacious in controversy, 
have not been anxious to celebrate the triumphs of their enemies. 
After a century of ignorance the first annals of the Musulmans were 


‘0 For the viith and viiith century, we have scarcely any original evidence of the 
Byzantine historians, except the chronicles of Thoophanes {Theophanis^ Coniossons 
Chronogiaphia, Gr. et Let cum notis Jacobi Goar. Pans, 1655, in muo), and me 
Abridgment of Nicephorus (Nicephori Patnarchjn C. P. Breviarium Historicum, Gr. 
et Lat. Pans, 1648, in folio), who both lived in the beginning of the ixth century (see 
Hanckius de Scriptor. Byzant. p. 200-246). Thoir contemporary, does not 

seem to be more opulent. After praising the style of^ Nicephorus, he adds, K«/ eXws 
ureXXovf rm Ttfio tthrou acroKpOTTOfitivog tjSs v^s Itf volets and Omy com- 

plains of his extreme brevity (Phot. Bihlioth, Cod Ixvi, p. 100 [p. 33, ed, BekkJ). 
Some additions may be gleaned from the more recent histones of Cedrenus and Ao- 
naras of the xuth century. 

VOL. VI. ^ 
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collected in a great measure from the voice of tradition.' ‘ Amcng 
the numerous productions of Arabic and Persian literature,'” our 
interpreters have selected the imperfect sketches of a more recent 
acre.'** The art and genius of history have ever been unknown to the 
Asiatics;'^ they are ignorant of the laws of criticism; and our 
monkish chronicles of the same period may be compared to their most 
popular works, which are never vivified by the spirit of philosophy and 
freedom. The Oriental lilmnj of a Frenchman would instruct the 
most learned mufti of the East ; and perhaps the Arabs might not 
find in a single historian so clear and comprehensive a narrative of 
their own exploits as that which will be deduced in the ensuing 
sheets. 

I. In the first year of the first caliph, his lieutenant Calcd, the 
Sword of God, and the scourge of the infidels, advanced to the banks 

Tabari, or A1 Tabari, a native of Taborestan, a famous Imam of Bagdad, and tho 
Livy of tbe Arabians, finished bis general history in the year of *the Hegira 302 (A.t>. 
914). At the request of his friends he reduced a work of 30,000 sheets to a more 
reasonable size. But his Arabic original is known only by the Persian and Tui'kish 
versions. The Saracenic history of Ebn Amid, or Elmacin, is said to bo an abridg- 
ment of the great Taban (Oekloy’s Hist, of the Saracens, vol. ii. preface, p xxx3,x ; 
and, list of authors, D’Herbelot, p 866, 870, 1014) 

** Besides the lists of authors framed by Piideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 179-180), 
Ockley (at the end of his second volume), and Petit de la Croix (Hist, do Gengiscan, 
p. 525-550), we find in the Bibliotheque Oiientale Tai ihh^ a catalogue of two ox three 
hundred histones or chronicles of the Bast, of which not more than three or four are 
older than Taban. A lively sketch of Oiiental literature is given by Reiske (m Ins 
Prodidagmata ad Hagji Chahfae librum memonalem ad calcem Abulfodao Tabnljn 
Synse, Lipsise, 1766); but his project and the French version of Petit de la Croix 
(Hist, de Timur Bee, tom. i. preface, p. xlv ) have fallen to the ground, 

w The particular historians and geographers will be occasionally intrdduced. The 
four foHowing titles represent the Annals which have guided me in this general nar- 
rative* — 1. Jnnales Eutychh, PatfnrohcB Alexandnm, ab Edxardo Fooookio^ Oa?o». 1656, 
2 vols. in 4to. A pompous edition of an mdifferent author, translated by Pocock to 
gratify the presbytenan prejudices of his fnend Selden. 2 Eistot la Saracmica Cfooryh 
Elmacin, opera et studio Thomce Erpemt, in 4to., Zvgd Batavorum, 1625. He is said to 
have hastily translated a corrupt MS , and his version is often deficient in style and 
sense, 3. Historm compendiosa Dynastiarum a Gt'eqojio Abulpharagto, mteiptote Edwardo 
FoGochOf in 4to., Oxon, 1663. More useful for the literary than the civil histoiy of 
the East. 4. Abulfedce Annates Moslemici ad Ann, Eegirm ccccvi a Jo. Jao. Jioiskc, in 
4to., LipsKBf 1754. The best of our chronicles, both for the original and version, yet 
how far below the name of Abulfeda' We know that he wrote at Hamah in the 
xivth century ^ The three former were Christians of tho xth, xaith, and xiiith cen- 
turies; the two first, natives of Egypt — a Melchite patriarch, and a Jacobite scribe. 

M. de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom i. pref p xix. xx.) has characterised, with 
truth and knowledge, the two sorts of Arabian histonans, — ^the dry annalist, and tho 
tumid and fiowery orator. 

Bibliotheque Orientale, par M. D’Herbelot, in folio, Paris, 1697. For the cha- 
racter of the respectable author consult his friend Thevenot (Voyages du Levant, 
part 1 . chap. 1). His work is an agreeable miscoUany, which must gratify every tasto, 
but I never can digest the alphabetical order; and I find him more satisfactory in the 
Persian than the Arabic history. The recent supplement from the papers of MM. 
Visdelou and Galland (m foho, La Haye, 1779) is of a diJEferent cast, a medley ot 
tales, proverbs, and Chinese antiquities. 

“ On the writings of Tabari, see Editor’s ^ On the authority of Abulfeda, see 

note, p. 238.— S. note, p. 238.— S. 
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of the Euphrates, and reduced the cities of Anbar and Hira. West- 
ward of the ruins of Babylon, a tribe of sedentary Arabs 
had fixed themselves on the verge of the desert ; and Hira o?p\®esu, 
was the seat of a race of kings who had embraced the 
Christian religion, and reigned above six hundred years under the 
shadow of the throne of Peisia.^*^^ The last of the Mondars^ was 
defeated and slain by Caled ; his son was sent a captive to Medina ; 
his nobles bowed before the successor of the prophet ; the people was 
tempted by the example and success of their countrymen ; and the 
caliph accepted as the first-fruits of foreign conquest an annual tribute 
of seventy thousand pieces of gold. The conquerors, and even their 
historians, were astonished by the dawn of their future greatness : 
In the same year,” says Elmacin, “ Calcd fought many signal 
battles : an immense multitude of the infidels was slaughtered, and 
spoils infinite and innumerable were acquired by the victorious 
“ Moslems.” But the invincible Caled was soon transferred to the 
Syrian war : the invasion of the Persian frontier was conducted by 
less active or less prudent commanders : the Saracens were repulsed 
with loss in the passage of the Euphrates ; and, though they chastised 
the insolent pursuit of the Magians, their remaining fox'ces still 
hovered in the desert of Babylon.® 

The indignation and fears of the Persians suspended for a moment 
their intestine divisions. By the unanimous sentence of the 
priests and nobles, their queen Arzema® was deposed ; the cadobia, ^ 
sixth of the transient usurpers who had arisen and vanished ^ 
in three or four years since the death of Chosroes and the retreat of 


Pocock will explain the chronology (Specimen Hist. Arabum, p. 66-74), and 
D’Anville the geography (I’Euphrate ot le Tigre, p. 125), of the dynasty of the 
Almondars. The English scholar understood more Arabic than the mufti of Aleppo 
(Ockley, vol ii. p 34); the French geographer is equally at home m every ago and 
every climate of the world. 

Fecit et Chaled plurima in hoc anno prselia, in quibus vicerunt Muslimi, et 
infidehum immense multitudino ocoisS, spolia mfinita et innumera sunt nacti (Hist. 
Saracenica, p. 20). The Christian annalist slides into the national and compendious 
term of injidols, and I often adopt (I hope without scandal) this characteristic mode of 
expression. 


“ Hira was situated a few miles north- Caussin de Perceval referred to on p. 196. 
west of the more modern Cufa It was — ^S. 

founded by the Arabs about AD. 190, and ® Compare throughout Malcolm, vol. 
therefore could not have existed six cen- u. p. 136. — M. 

tunes, as represented m the text, Anbitr, According to Weil the battle of 
which was not far from Iliia, was either C-idesia was fought soon after the taking 
founded about the same time, or, having of Damascus, and therefore early m 635. 
been pieviously in existence, was taken Vol. i, p. 71. See below, p. 310, note, 
possession of by the Arabs, See Calcutta — S. 

Review, No. xli. p 19. — S. ® She is called Buran (or Turan) by 

^ Eichhorn and Silvestre de Sacy have Weil, but there is great confusion m the 
wntten on the obscure history of the names and chronology of these Persian 
Mondars. — M. See also the work of princes. Vol. i. p. 63. — S. 

V 2 
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Ileraclius. Her tiara was placed oa the head of Yezdegerd, the 
grandson of Chosroes ; and the same sera, which coincides with an 
astronomical period,^® has recorded the fall of the Sassanian dynasty 
and the religion of Zoroaster.^® ® The youth and inexperience of the 
prince — ^lie was only fifteen years of age ^ — declined a perilous en- 
counter; the royal standard was delivered into the hands of his 
general Rustam ; and a remnant of thirty thousand regular troops 
was swelled in truth, or in opinion, to one hundred and twenty 
thousand subjects, or allies, of the Great King. The Moslems, whose 
numbers were reinforced from twelve to thirty thousand, had pitched 
their camp in the plains of Cadesia : and their line, though it con- 
sisted of fewer men^ could produce more soldiers^ than the unwieldy 
host of the infidels. I shall here observe what I must often repeat, 
that the charge of the Arabs was not, like that of the Greeks and 
Romans, the effort of a firm and compact infantry : their military 
force was chiefly formed of cavalry and archers ; and the engagement, 
which was often interrupted and often renewed by single combats and 
flying skirmishes, might be protracted without any decisive event to 
the continuance of several days. The periods of the battle of Cadesia 
were distinguished by their peculiar appellations. The first, from 
th,e well-timed appearance of six thousand of the Syrian brethren, 


A cycle of 120 years, at the end of wWcli an intercalary month of 30 days supplied 
the use of our Bissextile, and restored the mtegnty of the solar year. In a great 
revolution of 1440 years this intercalation was successively removed from the first to 
the twelfth month, but Hyde and Freret are involved in a profound controversy, 
whether th© twelve, or only eight of these changes were sccomplished before the sera 
of Yezdegerd, which is unanimously fixed to the 16th of June, a.d. 632. How 
laboriously does the curious spirit of Europe explore the darkest and most distant 
antiquities (Hyde, de Jteligione Persarum, c 14-18, p. 181-211; Freret in the Mdm. 
de TAcademie des Inscriptions, tom xvi. p. 233-267) 1 

Nine days after the death of Mahomet (7th June, A.n 632) we find the sera of 
Yezdegerd (16th June, a d 632), and his accession cannot be postponed beyond the 
end of the first year. His predecessors could not theiefore resist the arms of the 
oahph Omar, and these unquestionable dates overthrow the thoughtless chronology 
of Abnijiharagius. See Ockley's Hist of the Saracens, vol. i p. 130. 

^ Cadesia, says the Nubian geographer (p I‘-21)# ^ margine solitudinis, 61 

leagues from Bagdad, and two stations from Cufa. Otter (Voyage, tom. i p 163) 
reckons 15 leagues, and observes that the place is supphed wxth dates and water.® 


• The era of Yezdegerd (16th of June, 
632) is improperly regarded by many 
writers as that of his defeat and death, 
instead of that of his succession ; but 
though it IS evident from note 19 that 
Gibbon did not fall into this mistake, the 
expression in the text might mislead. See 
Chnton, Fast. Rom. vol. ii, p. 172. — S. 

^ Weil makes him twenty-one. Vol. i. 
p. 65 — S. 

® The ruins of Cadesia may he seen on 
t)oth sides of the Tigris. Sailing down 


the Tigris the traveller perceives huge 
masses of brickwork jutting out from the 
falling banks, or overhangmg the preci- 
pice of earth which hems m the stream. 
Here and there are more perfect rmns of 
buildings, walls of sohd masonry of the 
“ Sassanian period, and cupolas fretted 
with the elegant tracery of early Arab 
** architecture. These are the remains of 
** the palaces and castles of the last Per- 
“ sian kings, and of the first caliphs.” 
Layard, Nmeveh and Babylon, p. 471. — Sh 
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was denominated the day of succour ^ The day ot concimion might 
express the disorder of one, or perhaps of both, of the contending 
armies. The third, a nocturnal tumult, received the whimsical name 
of the night of larking^ from the discordant clamours, which were 
compared to the inarticulate sounds of the fiercest animals. The 
morning of the succeeding day ^ determined the fate of Persia ; and 
a seasonable whirlwind drove a cloud of dust against the faces of the 
unbelievers. The clangour of arms was re-echoed to the tent of Rustam, 
who, far unlike the ancient hero of his name, was gently reclining in 
a cool and tranquil shade, amidst the baggage of his camp, and the 
train of mules that were laden with gold and silver.® On the sound 
of danger he started from his couch ; but his flight was overtaKen 
by a valiant Arab, who caught him by the foot, struck off his head, 
hoisted it on a lance, and, instantly returning to the field of battle, 
carried slaughter and dismay among the thickest ranks of the Persians. 
The Saracens confess a loss of seven thousand five hundred men ; 
and the battle of Cadesia is justly described by the epithets of obsti- 
nate and atrocious.^^ The standard of the monarchy was overthrown 
and captured in the field — a leathern apron of a blacksmith who in 
ancient times had arisen the deliverer of Persia ; but this badge of 
heroic poverty was disguised and almost concealed by a profusion of 
precious gems.®^ After this victory the wealthy province of Irak, or 
Assyria, submitted to the caliph, and his conquests were firmly esta- 
blished by the speedy foundation of Bassora,^^ a place which ever 
commands the trade and navigation of the Persians. At the distance 
of fourscore miles from the Gulf the Euphrates and Tigris unite in a 
broad and direct current, which is aptly styled the river of the Arabs. 
In the midway, between the junction and the mouth of these famous 

** Atrox, contumax, plus semel renovatum, are tlie well-chosen expressions of the 
translator of Abulfeda (Eeiske, p 69). 

^ D’Herbelot, Biblioth^que Onentale, p. 297, 348, 

The reader may satisfy himself on the subject of Bassora by consulting the 
followmg writers —Geograph. Nubiens p. 121, D’Herbelot, Biblioth^quo Onentale, 
p 192, D’Anville, UEuphrate et le Tigre, p 130, 133, 145; Kaynal, Hist. Philo- 
sophique des deux Indes, tom. ii. p. 92-100; Voyages di Pietro della Valle, tom. iv. 
p 370-391, De Tavernier, tom i. p. 240^247; De Thevenot, tom. ii. p 545-584, 
B’ Otter, .tom. ii. p. 45-78; De Niebuhr, tom, n p, 172-199. 


* Other accounts make this succour 
arrive on the second day, and attribute to 
it the favourable turn of the battle on the 
third, which seems moie probable Ilencc 
the first day was called that of the co?i- 
cussion, the second the day of succour, 
the third the day of cmhiticrcd war. The 
struggle however lasted through the 
v^rhole of the third mght, which was called 
the night of howling (or harking), Weil, 
foL 1 . p. 67, 68. — S. 


^ The day of cormorants, or, accord- 
ing to another reading, the day of rein- 
foi cements It was the night which 
V as called the mght of snarling. Xh’ice, n, 
114.- M. ^ 

® T'his hardly agrees with the account 
of the storm. According to other au- 
thorities this had overtiimod all the tents, 
and Kubtam was discovered crouching 
uuucr a camel, Wod, vol. i, p, 70. — S. 
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streams, the new settlement was planted on the western bank : the 
first colony was composed of eight hundred Moslems ; but the influ- 
ence of the situation soon reared a flourishing and populous capital. 
The air, though excessively hot, is pure and healthy ; the meadov^s 
are filled with palm-trees and cattle ; and one of the adjacent valleys 
has been celebrated among the four paradises or gardens of Asia, 
foundation Under the first caliphs the jurisdiction of this Arabian colony 
of Bas&ora. extended over the southern provinces of Persia : the city has 
been sanctified by the tombs of the companions and martyrs ; and the 
vessels of Europe still frequent the port of Bassora, as a convenient 
station and passage of the Indian trade.^ 

After the defeat of Cadesia, a country intersected by rivers and 
Sack of canals might have opposed an insuperable barrier to the 
victorious cavalry ; and the walls of Ctesiphon or Madayn, 
March which had resisted the battering-rams of the Romans, would 
not have yielded to the darts of the Saracens. But the flying Per- 
sians were overcome by the belief that the last day cf their religion 
and empire was at hand ; the strongest posts were abandoned by 
treachery or cowardice ; and the king, with a part of his family and 
treasures, escaped to Holwan, at the foot of the Median hills. In the 
third month after the battle, Said, the lieutenant of Omar, passed 
the Tigris without opposition ; the capital was taken by assault ; and 
the disorderly resistance of the people gave a keener edge to the 
sabres of the Moslems, who shouted with religious transport, ‘‘ This 
‘‘ is the white palace of Chosroes ; this is the promise of the apostle 
“ of God ! ” The naked robbers of the desert were suddenly enriched 
beyond the measure of their hope or knowledge. Each chamber re- 
vealed a new treasure secreted with art, or ostentatiously displayed ; 
the gold and silver, the various wardrobes and precious furniture, sur- 
passed (says Abulfeda) the estimate of fancy or numbers ; and another 
historian defines the untold and almost infinite mass by the fabulous 
computation of three thousands of thousands of thousands of pieces of 
gold.®^ Some minute though curious facts represent the contrast of 


Mente vix potest numerove compreliendi quanta spolia .... nostris cessennt 
Abulfeda, p. 69. Yet I still suspect that the extravagant numbers of Elmacm may be 
the error, not of the text, but ot the version The best translators from the Greek, 
for instance, I find to be veiy poor arithmeticians. 


® The modern Bassora, however, hes 
8 nules to the north-east of the ancient 
city. The latter stood upon a canal, and 
was probably deserted in consequence of 
this canal being neglected. Ritter’s Erd- 
kunde, vol. x. p. 53. — S 

According to Weil’s chronology, who 
places the fall of Madayn towards the end 


of 636, and the battle of Cadesia early 
m 635, nearly two years must have elapsed 
between these events. Vol i. p 73 — S. 

® Mr Forster remarks that the transla- 
tion of Erpenius is quite correct, and that 
it is rendered in the same way by Ockley 
(vol. i. p. 230). In another passage (c. 
lu. note 44) Gibbon says that '' ho wil 
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riches and ignorance. From the remote islands of the Indian Ocean 
a large provision of camphire had been imported, which is employed 
with a mixture of wax to illuminate the palaces of the East. Strangers 
to the name and properties of that odoriferous gum, the Saracens, 
mistaking it for salt, mingled the camphire in their bread, and w^ere 
astonished at the bitterness of the taste. One of the apartments of 
the palace was decorated with a carpet of silk, sixty cubits in length, 
and as‘many in breadth : a paradise or garden was depictured on the 
ground ; the flowers, fruits, and shrubs were imitated by the figures 
of the gold embroidery, and the colours of the precious stones ; and 
the ample square was encircled by a variegated and verdant border. 
The Arabian general persuaded his soldiers to relinquish their claim, 
in the reasonable hope that the eyes of the caliph would be delighted 
with the splendid workmanship of nature and industry. Regardless 
of the merit of art and the pomp of royalty, the rigid Omar divided 
the prize among his brethren of Medina : the picture was destroyed ; 
but such was the intrinsic value of the materials, that the share of 
Ali alone was sold for twenty thousand drams. A mule that carried 
away the tiara and cuirass, the belt and bracelets of Chosrocs, was 
overtaken by the pursuers ; the gorgeous trophy was presented to the 
commander of the faithful ; and the gravest of the companions con- 
descended to smile when they beheld the white beard, hairy arras, 
and uncouth figure of the veteran who was invested with the spoils of 
the Great King.^® The sack of Ctesiphon was followed by its deser- 
tion and gradual decay. The Saracens disliked the air and situation 
of the place, and Omar was advised by his general to re- F,*un<iatum 
move the seat of government to the western side of the 
Euphrates. In every age the foundation and ruin of the Assyrian 
cities has been easy and rapid : the country is destitute of stone and 
timber ; and the most solid structures arc composed of bricks baked 

The camphire-tree grows in China and Japan, but many imndrodwcight of those 
meaner sorts aie exchanged foi a single pound of the moro precious gum of Borneo 
and Sumatra (Eaynal, Hist Philosoph. tom. i. p ; Bictioimau’o d’Hist. 

FTaturelle par Bomare, Miller’s Gai'dener’s Dictionaiy). TIioro may bo tlie islands of 
the first climate fiom whence the Arabians imported their canipluro (Googiaph. IS’ub. 
p 34, 35, D’Herbelot, p. 233) 

See Gagnier, Vie do Mahomet, tom. i. p. 376, 377 I may credit the fact without 
' believing the piophccy. 

^ The most considerable rums of Assyna are the tower of Bolus, at Ba})ylon, and 
the hall of Chosrocs, at Ctesiphon • they have been viHiiod by that vain and curious 
traveller Pietro della Valle (tom. i. x) 713-718, 731-7;>5).*^ 

never answer for the numbers ol Erx)e- tho liteiary character of KrpeniuH, and 
“ mus,” and in a preceding note (c 51, adds Rovcral iostinionios to bis high merit 
note 13) he remarks that Erpemus “ is as an Arabic scholar. MahometaniHm 

said to have hastily translated aconiipt Unvoilod, vul. ii. p. *163. — H. 

MS., and that his version is often defi- * Tho Ix'Ht modem a<‘count 3 h that of 
y cient in style and sense.” Mr. Forster Claudius liioh, Fsq. Two Memoirs on 
indignantly repels these insinuations uxnm B<ibylon. Loudon, 1818. — M. 
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m the sun, and joined by a cement of the native bitumen. The 
name of Oufa^^ describes an habitation of reeds and earth but the 
importance of the new capital was supported by the numbers, wealth, 
and spirit of a colony of veterans; and their licentiousness was in- 
dulged by the wisest caliphs, who were apprehensive of provoking the 
revolt of an hundred thousand swords : ‘‘Ye men of Cufa,” said Ali, 
who solicited their aid, “ you have been always conspicuous by your 
“ valour. You conquered the Persian king and scattered his forces, 
“ till you had taken possession of his inheritance.” This mighty 
conquest was achieved hy the battles of Jalula and Nehavend. After 
the loss of the former, Yezdegerd fled from Holwan, and concealed 
his shame and despair in the mountains of Farsistan, from whence 
Cyrus had descended with his equal and valiant companions. The 
courage of the nation survived that of the monarch : among the hills 
to the south of Ecbatana or Hamadan one hundred and fifty thousand 
Persians made a third and final stand for their religion and country ; 
and the decisive battle of Nehavend was styled by the Arabs the 
victory of victories. If it be true that the flying general of the Per- 
sians was stopped and overtaken in a crowd of mules and camels 
laden with honey, the incident, hovrever slight or singular, will denote 
the luxurious impediments of an Oriental army.^® 

The geography of Persia is darkly delineated by the Greeks and 
Conquest ; but the most illustrious of her cities appear to be 

of persia^^^ more ancient than the invasion of the Arabs. By the re-^ 
duction of Hamadan and Ispahan, of Caswin, Tauris, and 
Rei, they gradually approached the shores of the Caspian Sea : and 
the orators of Mecca might applaud the success and spirit of the 
faithful, who had already lost sight of the northern bear, and had 
almost transcended the bounds of the habitable world.®® Again 
turning towards the West and the Roman empire, they repassed the 
Tigris over the bridge of Mosul, and, in the captive provinces of 
Armenia and Mesopotamia, embraced their victorious brethren of the 

Consult the article of Covfah in the Biblioth^que of D’Herbelot (p. 277, 278), and 
the second volume of Ockley’s History, particularly p 40 and 153. 

See the article of Iffehavendf in D’Heibelot, p. 667, 668, and Voyages en Turqme 
et en Perse, par Otter, tom. i. p. 191. 

It is in such a style of ignorance and wonder that the Athenian orator describes 
the Arctic conquests of Alexander, who never advanced beyond the shores of the 
Caspian, * tSj? xcti tJj? olxovfAiviis, oXiyov SslV, ^atfvis 

^schines contra Ctesiphontem, tom, in. p 554, edit Graec Orator. Reiske. This 
memorable cause was pleaded at Athens, Olymp, cxii. 3 (before Christ 330), m the 
autumn (Ta 7 lor, prsefat p. 370, &:c.), about a year after the battle of Arbela; and 
Alexander, in the pursuit of Darius, was marching towards Hyrcania and Bactnana. 


* There are various etymologies of that spot bore this name, Weil, vol 1 
hut the most probable is that, before the p 75, note.— S. 
foundation of the town, a small hill upon. 
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Svridn army. From the palace of Madayn their Eastern progress 
was not less rapid or extensive. They advanced along the Tigris 
and the Gulf, penetrated through the passes of the mountains into the 
valley of Estachar or Persepolis, and profaned the last sanctuary of 
the Magian empire. The grandson of Chosroes was nearly surprised 
among the falling columns and mutilated figures — a sad emblem of 
the past and present fortune of Persia : he fled^ with accelerated 
haste over the desert of Kirman, implored the aid of the warlike 
Segestans, and sought an humble refuge on the verge of the Turkish 
and Chinese power. But a victorious army is insensible of fatigue : 
the Arabs divided their forces in the pursuit of a timorous enemy; 
and the caliph Othman promised the government of Chorasan to the 
first general who should enter that large and populous country, the 
kingdom of the ancient Bactrians. The condition was accepted ; 
the prize was deserved ; the standard of Mahomet was planted on the 
walls of Herat, Merou, and Balch ; and the successful leader neither 
halted nor reposed till his foaming cavalry had tasted the waters ol 
the Oxus. In the public anarchy the independent governors of the 
dties and castles obtained their separate capitulations; the terms 
were granted or imposed by the esteem, the prudence, or the compas- 
sion of the victors ; and a simple profession of faith established the 
distinction between a brother and a slave. After a noble defence, 
Harmozan, the prince or satrap of Ahwaz and Susa, was compelled 
to surrender his person and his state to the discretion of the caliph ; 
and their interview exhibits a portrait of the Arabian manners. In 
the presence, and by the command, of Omar tlie gay barbarian was 
despoiled of his silken robes embroidered with gold, and of his 
tiara bedecked with rubies and emeralds : Are you now sensible,” 
said the conqueror to his naked captive, are you now sensible of 
the judgment of God, and of the different rewards of infidelity and 
obedience ? ” Alas I ” replied Harmozan, ‘‘ I feel them too dee))ly. 
In the days of our common ignorance we fought with the weapons 
of the flesh, and my nation was superior. God was then neuter : 
since he has espoused your quarrel, you have subverted our kingdom 
“ and religion.” Oppressed by this painful dialogue, the Persian com- 
plained of intolerable thirst, but discovered some apprehension lest he 
should be killed whilst he was drinking a cup of water. “ Bo of good 
‘‘ courage,” said the caliph ; your life is safe till you have drunk this 
water : ” the crafty satrap accepted the assurance, and instantly 


We are indebted for this curious particular to tho Dynasties of Abiilpharngias, 
p. 116; but it IS needless to prove tho idoutity of Esbushar and Ferst'-poliH (DTIorbolot, 
p. 327); and still more needless to copy tho drawings and descriptions ofBir John 
Cliardin, or Comoillo lo Bruyu, 
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dashed the vase against the ground. Omar would have avenged the 
deceit, hut his companions represented the sanctity of an oath ; and 
the speedy conversion of Harmozan entitled him not only to a free 
pardon, but even to a stipend of two thousand pieces of gold. The 
administration of Persia was regulated by an actual survey of the 
people, the cattle, and the fruits of the earth ; and this monument, 
which attests the vigilance of the caliphs, might have instimcted the 
philosophers of every age.®® 

The flight of Yezdegerd had carried him beyond the Oxus, and as 
Death of Jaxartes, two rivers®^ of ancient and modern 

the last Mng, renown, which descend from the mountains 'of India towards 
the Caspian Sea. He was hospitably entertained by Tar- 
khan, prince of Fargana,®^ a fertile province on the Jaxartes : the 
king of Samarcand, with the Turkish tribes of Sogdiana and Scythia, 
were moved by the lamentations and promises of the fallen monarch ; 
and he solicited, by a suppliant embassy, the more solid and powerful 
friendship of the emperor of China.®® The virtuous Taitsong,®'^ the 
first of the dynasty of the Tang, may be justly compared with the 
Antonines of Rome : his people enjoyed the blessings of prosperity 
and peace ; and his dominion was acknowledged by forty-four hordes 
of the barbarians of Tartary. His last garrisons of Cashgar and 
Khoten maintained a frequent intercourse with their neighbours of 
the Jaxartes and Oxus ; a recent colony of Persians had introduced 
into China the astronomy of the Magi ; and Taitsong might be 
alarmed by the rapid progress and dangerous vicinity of the Arabs. 
The influence, and perhaps the supplies, of China revived the hopes 
of Yezdegerd and the zeal of the worshippers of fire ; and he returned 
with an army of Turks to conquer the inheritance of his fathers. The 
fortunate Moslems, without unsheathing their swords, were the spec- 


After the conquest of Persia, Theophanes adds, Ss rca x^oveo kTciXivcnv OvfAu^os 

dvety^ettpnveti arcttrecv ttjv e&h’rh otxovfAivyiv \yivivo h diveey^aip^ xesi Kv6^a)<!rm xou 

xou (ptireHy Chronograph, p. 283 [tom. i p 522, ed Bonn]). 

^ Amidst our meagre relations, I must regret that D’Herhelot has not found and 
used a Persian translation of Tabaii, enriched, as he sfiys, with many extracts from 
the native historians of the Ghebers oi Magi (Biblioth^que Orientale, p. 1014), 

*** The most authentic accounts of the two iivers, the Sihon (Jaxartes) and the 
Gihon (Oxus), may be found in Sherif al Ediisi (Geograph Nubiens. p 138); 
Abulfeda (Bescript Chorasan in Hudson, tom. in. p. 23), Abulghazi Khan, who 
reigned on their banks (Hist. Genealogique des Tatars, p 32, 57, 766), and the 
Tuikish Geographer, a MS m the kmg of France's library (Exomen Critique des His- 
toiiens d’ Alexandre, p 194-360). 

The territory of Fargana is described by Abulfeda, p. 76, 77. 

36 Eo redegit angustiarum eundem regem exsulcm, ut Turcici legis, et Sogdiani, et 
Sinensis, auxllia missis hteris imploraiet (Abulfed* Annal. p. 74) The connection of 
the Peisian and Chinese history is illustrated byFreret (Mem. de I'Acad^mie, tom.xvi. 
p 245-255), and De Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. i.p 54-59, and for the geography 
of the bordeis, tom li. p. 1-43) 

Hist. Smica, p 41-46, in the uid part of the Eelations Curieuses of Thevenot. 
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tators of his ruin and death. The grandsofi of Chosroes A^as oetrayed 
by his servant, insulted by the seditious inhabitants of Merou, and 
oppressed, defeated, and pursued by his barbarian allies. He reached 
the banks of a river, and offered his rings and bracelets for an instant 
passage in a miller’s boat. Ignorant or insensible of royal distress, 
the rustic replied that four drams of silver were the daily profit of his 
mill, and that he would not suspend his work unless the loss were 
repaid. In this moment of hesitation and delay the last of the Sassa- 
nian kings was overtaken and slaughtered by the Turkish cavalry, in 
the nineteenth year of his unhappy reign.^®*" His son Firuz, an 
humble client of the Chinese emperor, accepted the station of captain 
of his guards ; and the Magian worship was long preserved by a 
colony of loyal exiles in the province of Bucharia.^ His grandson 
inherited the regal name ; but after a faint and fruitless enterprise he 
returned to China, and ended his days in the palace of Sigan. The 
male line of the Sassanides was extinct ; but the female captives, the 
daughters of Persia, were given to the conquerors in servitude or 
marriage ; and the race of the caliphs and imams was ennobled by 
the blood of their royal mothers.®® 

After the fall of the Persian kingdom, the river Oxus divided the 
territories of the Saracens and of the Turks. This narrow xhe con- 
boundary was soon overleaped by the spirit of the Arabs ; 
the governors of Chora san extended their successive inroads ; 
and one of their triumphs was adorned with the buskin of a Turkish 
queen, which she dropped in her precipitate flight beyond the hills 
of Bochara.^® But the final conquest of Transoxiana,^^ as well as of 

I have endeavoured to harmomso the various narratives of Klniacm (Hast. 
Saracen, p. 37), Abulpharagins (Pyuaat. p. Abulfeda (Annal. p. 74, 79), and 

D'Herbelot Cp. 485) The cud of Yendcgcrd was not only unfoi-tunato, but obscure. 

The two daughters of Yossdegerd man*jod IfasHan, the son of Ah, and Mo- 
hammed, the son of Abubekor, and the fu’Ht of those was the father of a numerous 
progeny. The daughter of Phirous! became the wife of the cahph Walid, and thoir 
son Yezid derived his gonumo or fabulous descent from the Chosroes of Peisia, the 
Caesars of Romo, and the Chagans of tho Turks or Avars (P’llorbolot, Biblioth. 
Onentale, p 90, 487). 

It was valued at 2000 pieces of gold, and was tho prize of Oboidollah, the son of 
Ziyad, a name afterwards infamous by the murdiT of Hosoin (Ockley’s History of the 
Saracens, vol. ii. p. 142, 143) llis brotlier Salem was acctinu>amecl by his wife, the 
first Arabian woman (a d. 080) who passed the Oxus; she honowod, or rather stole, 
the crown and jowols of the princess of tho Sogdi.ins (p 231, 232). 

A part of Abulfoda's geography is translated by Gi oaves, msortod in Hudson’s 

® The account of Yozdogerd’s death in of the miller, who inurdorcd him, and • 
the Habeib ’usseyr and Rouzut uzzufTa threw tlie body into the stream. — M.* 
(Price, p. 102) is much more prcfcable. On ^ Firouz died leaving a son called Nini- 
the demand of the few dhirems, he offered cha by tho Ohmeso, probably Narses. 
tothemiller his sword and royal girdle, of Yezdogord had two sons, Firouz and 
inestimable value. Tins awoke the cupidity Bahram St. Martin, vol xi. p. 318.— M. 

* This account agreos wiHi Weil's (vol. i p 202), who obaei ves, howovoi, that the Liaclitions respect* 
lug his death vuiy \eiy muth —8 
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Spam, was reserved for tli% glorious reign of the inactive Walid ; and 
the name of Catibah, the camel-driver, declares the origin and merit 
of his successful lieutenant. While one of his colleagues displayed 
the first Mahometan banner on the banks of the Indus, the spacious 
regions between the Oxus, the Jaxartes, and the Caspian Sea were 
reduced by the arms of Catibah to the obedience of the prophet and 
of the caliph.'^^ A tribute of two millions of pieces of gold was 
imposed on the infidels ; their idols were burnt or broken ; the Musul- 
man chief pronounced a sermon in the new mosch of Carizme ; after 
several battles the Turkish hordes were driven back to the desert ; 
and the emperors of China solicited the friendship of the victorious 
Arabs. To their industry the prosperity of the province, the Sog- 
diana of the ancients, may in a great measure be ascribed ; but the 
advantages of the soil and climate had been understood and culti- 
vated since the reign of the Macedonian kings. Before the invasion 
of the Saracens, Carizme, Bochara, and Samarcand were rich and 
populous under the yoke of the shepherds of the north.^ These cities 
were sun*ounded with a double wall ; and the exterior fortification, of 
a larger circumference, enclosed the fields and gardens of the adjacent 
district. The mutual wants of India and Europe were supplied by 
the diligence of the Sogdian merchants ; and the inestimable art of 
transforming linen into paper has been diffused from the manufacture 
of Samarcand over the western world.^® 

II, No sooner had Abubeker restored the unity of faith and go- 
vernment than he despatched a circular letter to the Ara- 

Xiiv£isiorL 

of Syria, bian tribcs. “In the name of the most merciful God, to 
“ the rest of the true believers. Health and happiness, and 
“ the mercy and blessing of God, be upon you. I praise the most 
“ high God, and I pray for his prophet Mahomet. This is to acquaint 


collection of the minor geographers (tom iii ), and entitled, Desenptio Chorasmias et 
Muvbaralnah (By id est, regionum extia fluvium, Oxum, p. 80. The name of Ttam- 
oxxana, softer m sound, equivalent in sense, is aptly used by Petit de la Croix (Hist, 
de Gengiscan, &c.) and some modern Orientahsts, but they are mistaken m ascribing 
it to the writers of antiquity. 

^ The conquests of Catibah are faintly marked by Elmacin (Hist, Saracen, p. 84), 
D*Herbelot (Ablioth Orient. Caihuh, SUrntroand Valid.), and De Guignes (Hist, des 
Huns. tom. i. p. 58, 59 ) 

A curious description of Samai'cand i& inserted m the Bibliotheca Arabico- 
Hispana, tom. i p. 208, &c The librarian Casiri 'tom. ii. 9) relates from credible 
testimony that paper was first imported from China to Samarcand, ah. 30, and 
wr(>n,icd, or rather mtroduced, at Mecca, a ir. 88. The Escuiial hbraiy contams paper 
MSS. as old as the ivth or vth centmy of the Hegiia. 


The manuscript Ai’abian and Peisiar declined this addition to the work of Le 
wnters in the royal library contain very cir- Beau, as extending to too great length, 
cumstantial details on the contest between St Mai tin, vol. xi. p. 320. — M. 
the Persians and Arabians. M, St. Mai-tin 
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“ you that I intend to send the true believers into Syria t: take it 
“ out of the hands of the infidels. And I would have you know that 
the fighting for religion is an act of obedience to God” His mes- 
sengers returned with the tidings of pious and martial ardour which 
they had kindled in every province ; and the camp of Medina was 
successively filled with the intrepid bands of the Saracens, who panted 
for action, complained of the heat of the season and the scarcity of 
provisions, and accused with impatient murmurs the delays of the 
caliph. As soon as their numbers were complete, Abubeker ascended 
the hill, reviewed the men, the horses, and the arms, and poured 
forth a fervent prayer for the success of their undertaking. In person 
and on foot he accompanied the first day’s march ; and when the 
blushing leaders attempted to dismount, the caliph removed their 
scruples by a declaration that those who rode and those who walked 
in the service of religion were equally meritorious. His instructions 
to the chiefs of the Syrian army were inspired by the warlike fana- 
ticism which advances to seize and affects to despise the objects of 
earthly ambition. Remember,” said the successor of the prophet, 
“ that you are always in the presence of God, on the verge of death, 
“ in the assurance of judgment, and the hope of paradise. Avoid 
“ injustice and oppression ; consult with your brethren, and study to 
“ preserve the love and confidence of your troops. When you fight 
“ the battles of the Lord, acquit yourselves like men, without turning 
your backs ; but let not your victory be stained with the blood of 
women or children. Destroy no palm-trees, nor burn any fields of 


** A separate history of tlio conquest of Syria has been composed by A1 Wakidi, 
cadi of Bagdad, who was born a d. 748, and died a d. 822 . " ho likewise wrote the 
conquest of Egypt, of Diarbokir, &c,'» Above the meagre and recent chronicles of the 
Arabians, A1 Wakidi has the double merit of antiquity and copiousness. His tales 
and traditions afford an artless picture of tho men and the times. Yet his nari’ativo 
IS too often defective, trifling, and improbable. Till something bettor shall be found, 
his learned and spirited interpreter (Ockley, in his History of tho Saracens, vol. i. 
p 21-342) will not deserve the petulant animadversion of Reiske (Prodidagmata ad 
llagji Chalifao Tabulas, p. 23 G) I am sony to think that the labours of Ockley wore 
consummated in a jail (see his two prefaces to tho Ist vol. a.i>, 1708, to tho 2nd, 1718, 
with the list of authors at the end). 

^ Tho instructions, &c., of the Syiian war are dosciibod by A1 Wakidi and Ockley, 
tom. 1 . p. 22-27, &c In tho sequel it is necessary to contract, and needless, to quoio 
their oil cumstantial narrative. My obligations to others shall be noticed. 


« It has boon observed in a previous 
note that the carefully collected traditions 
of WSickidi must not bo confounded with 
the romances of the eighth century which 
ocar the same name, and which form the 
basis of Ockley’s work. They arc hero 
desenhod by Gibbon with more praise 
than they deserve. See Calcutta Review, 
No. xxxvii. p. 75. Respecting the genumo 


work of Wrickuli, see above, p. 238. 
— S. 

^ M. Ilamaker has clearly shown that 
neither of those works can be ascribed to 
V\ ftekidi , they aro not older than the end 
of the xith contuiy, or later than tho 
middle of the xivth. Prgafat. in Inc. Auct. 
Lib. de Expugnatione Memphidis, c. ix« 
X. M. 
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“ corn. Cut down no fruit-trees, nor do any mischief to cattle, only 
such as you kill to eat. When you make any covenant or article, 
‘‘ stand to it, and be as good as your word. As you go on, you will 
find some religious persons who live retired in monasteries, and 
propose to themselves to serve God that way : let them alone, and 
neither kill them nor destroy their monasteries and you will 
find another sort of people, that belong to the synagogue of Satan, 
who have shaven crowns he sure you cleave their skulls, and 
give them no quarter till they either turn Mahometans or pay tri- 
bute.” ^ All profane or frivolous conversation, all dangerous recol- 
lection of ancient quarrels, was severely prohibited among the Arabs : 
in the tumult of a camp the exercises of religion were assiduously 
practised; and the intervals of action were employed in prayer, 
meditation, and the study of the Koran. The abuse, or even the use, 
of wine was chastised by fourscore strokes on the soles of the feet, and 
in the fervour of their primitive zeal many secret sinners revealed 
their fault and solicited their punishment. After some hesitation, the 
command of the Syrian army was delegated to Abu Obeidah, one of 
the fugitives of Mecca, and companions of Mahomet ; whose zeal and 
devotion were assuaged, without being abated, by the singular mild- 
ness and benevolence of his temper. But in all the emergencies of 
war the soldiers demanded the superior genius of Caled ; and whoever 
might be the choice of the prince, the Sword of Grod was both in fact 
and fame the foremost leader of the Saracens. He obeyed without 
reluctance ; he was consulted without jealousy ; and such was the 
spirit of the man, or rather of the times, that Caled professed his 
readiness to serve under the banner of the faith, though it were in 
the hands of a child or an enemy. Glory and riches and dominion 
were indeed promised to the victorious Musulman ; but he was care- 


Notwithstanding this precept, M. Pauw (Recherches sur les Egyptians, tom. u. 
p. 192, edit. Lausanne) represents the Bedo weens as the implacable enemies of the 
Christian monks. For my own part, I am more mclined to suspect the avarice of the 
Arabian robbers and the prejudices of the German philosopher.® 

47 Even in the seventh century tho monks were generally laymen * they wore their 
hair long and dishevelled, and shaved their heads when they were ordained priests 
The circular tonsure was sacred and mysterious it was the crown of thorns, but it 
was likewise a royal diadem, and every priest was a king, &c. (Thomassm, Disoiplme 
de TEglise, tom. i. p. 721-758, especially p. 737, 738.) 


® Several modem travellers (Mr Fa- 
zakerley, m Walpole's Travels m the East, 
vol.ii p. 371) give very amusing accounts 
of the teims on which the monks of Mount 
Smai live with the neighbourmg Bedo- 
weens. Such, probably, was their relative 
state m older times, wherever the Arab 
retained his Bedoween habits. — ^M. 


^ This sanguinary order is not con- 
tained in Weil's version of Abu Bekr’s 
address. He merely says, — If ye meet 
men who have shaven crowns, and wear 
** the lest of then* hair in long tresses, 
touch them only with the flat of tho 
“ sabre, and so go your ways m the name 
“of God.' VoL 1 . p. lO.-S. 
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fully instructed, that, if the goods of this life were tiis only incitement, 
they likewise would be his only reward. 

One of the fifteen provinces of Syria, the cultivated lands to the 
eastward of the Jordan, had been decorated by Roman sicgeof 
vanity with the name of Arabia and the first arms of 
the Saracens were justified by the semblance of a national right. The 
country was enriched by the various benefits of trade ; by the vigilance 
of the emperors it was covered with a line of forts ; and the populous 
cities of Gerasa, Philadelphia, and Bosra were secure, at least from 
a surprise, by the solid structure of their walls. The last of these 
cities was the eighteenth station from Medina : the road was familiar 
to the caravans of Hejaz and Irak, who annually visited this plenteous 
market of the province and the desert : the perpetual jealousy of the 
Arabs had trained the inhabitants to arms; and twelve thousand 
horse could sally from the gates of Bosra, an appellation w^hich sig- 
nifies, in the Syriac language, a strong tower of defence. Encouraged 
by their first success against the open towns and flying parties of the 
borders, a detachment of four thousand Moslems presumed to sum- 
mon and attack the fortress of Bosra. They were oppressed by the 
numbers of the Syrians ; they were saved by the presence of Caled, 
with fifteen hundred horse he blamed the enterprise, restored the 
battle, and rescued his friend, the venerable Serjabil, who had vainly 
invoked the unity of God and the promises of the apostle. After a 
short repose the Moslems performed their ablutions with sand instead 
of water and the morning prayer was recited by Caled before they 
mounted on horseback. Confident in their strength, the people of 
Bosra threw open their gates, drew their forces into the plain, and 
swore to die in the defence of their religion. But a religion of peace 
was incapable of withstanding the fanatic cry of Fight, fight ! l^ara- 

Hmo Arabia est conserta, ex alio latei’e Kabathieis contigua; opima vatiotate 
commerciorum, castrisque oppleta validis et castollxs, quae acl ropellendos gentium 
vicmarum excursus, solicitudo pervigil veterum per opportunos saltus orexit et cautos. 
Ammian Marcellm. xiv 8, Eeland, Paleatm. tom. i. p. 85, 80. 

With Gerasa and Philadelphia, Ammianus praises the fortifications of Bosra 
[murorum] firmitate cautissimas They desex'ved tlio same praise in the time of 
Abulfeda (Tabul. Syria}, p. 99), who describes this city, the metropolis of Il.iwran 
(Aiuanitis), four days’ journey from Damascus. The Hebrew etymology I learn from 
Roland, Palestm. tom. ii. p. 606. 

The apostle of a desert and an army was obliged to allow this ready succcdanoinu 
for water (Koran, c. lii. p. 60; c. v. p 80); but the Arabian and Persian casuists have 
embarrassed his free permission with many niceties and dibfciuctions (Itehmd, do Eolig, 
Mohammed. 1. 1 . p. 82, 83; Chardin, Voyages en Perse, tom. iv.). 


According to Weil, the contingent oeen taken, and the bafctlo of Aisnadin 
brought by Chaled to the iissistanco of won, c the arrival of Chalcd. Vol. i 
Abu Obeidali was nine thousand men. The p. 40 .—S. 
same author is of opinion chat Bosra had 
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dise, paradise !” that re-echoed in the ranks of the Saracens ; and 
the uproar of the town, the ringing of bells,® ^ and the exclamations 
of the priests and monks, increased the dismay and disorder of the 
Christians. With the loss of two hundred and thirty men, the Arabs 
remained masters of the field ; and the ramparts of Bosra, in expecta- 
tion of human or divine aid, were crowded with holy crosses and con 
secrated banners. The governor Romanus had recommended an 
early submission despised by the people, and degraded from his 
office, he still retained the desire and opportunity of revenge. In a 
nocturnal interview he informed the enemy of a subterraneous pas- 
sage from his house under the wall of the city ; the son of the caliph, 
with an hundred volunteers, were committed to the faith of this new 
ally, and their successful intrepidity gave an easy entrance to their 
companions. After Caled had imposed the terms of servitude and 
tribute, the apostate or convert avowed in the assembly of the people 
his meritorious treason : “ I renounce your society,” said Romanus, 
both in this world and the world to come. And I deny him that 
“ was crucified, and whosoever worships him. And I choose God 
“ for my Lord, Islam for my faith, Mecca for my temple, the Mos- 
‘‘ lems for ray brethren, and Mahomet for my prophet ; who was sent 
to lead us into the right way, and to exalt the true religion in spite 
“ of those who join partners with God.^’ 

The conquest of Bosra, four days’ journey from Damascus,®® en- 
siege of couraged the Arabs to besiege the ancient capital of Syria.®® 
Damascus, At somc distance from the walls they encamped among the 
&D. 633 . gTQYes and fountains of that delicious territory,®^ and the 

The hells rung 1 Ockley, vol. i. p. 38. Yet I muck doubt whether this expression 
can be justified by the text of A1 Wakidi,® or the practice of the times. Ad Grseces, 
says the learned Ducange (Glossar. med. et infim Grsecitat. tom. i. p. 774) campa- 
narum usus senus transit et etiamnum rarissimus est. The oldest example which he 
can find m the Byzantine writers is of the year 1040, but the Venetians pretend that 
they introduced bells at Constantinople m the ixth century. 

Damascus is amply described by the Sherif al Ednsi (Geogiaph 13'ub p. 116, 
117), and his translator, Siomta (Appendix, c. 4); Abulfeda (Tabula Syiise, p. 100), 
Sohultens (Index Geograph, ad Yit. Saladm.); D'Herbelot (Biblioth. Onent p. 291); 
Thevenot (Voyage du Levant, part i. p. 688-698), Maundrell (Journey from Aleppo 
to Jerusalem, p 122-130), and Pocock (Description of the East, vol. u. p. 117-127). 

Hobilissima emtas, says Justin Accordmg to the Oriental tmditions, it was 
older than Abraham or Semiramis. Joseph Antiq. Jud. 1. 1 , c, 6 [§ 4], 7 [§ 2], p 24, 
29, edit. Havercamp. Justin, xxxvi. 2.^ 

"JSSsi cifAXti rhv Aio$ woX/v aXnSug, xecl rev o(p6ee,}L(jtJ)Vf rhv h^kv xat 

fAiyifftrijv Akftaorxov xiyat, raig 7S clXXais xa.) vseuv fAtythi, xeu 

xtM vnym kyXatiff xai ^ovetfjtuv xai y^g ivipopiif, nxZttuv, &Q Julian. 

Epist.^xxiv. p. 392. These splendid epithets are occasioned by the figs of Damascus, 


Mr. Forster remarks that Al Wfickidi's documout, one of which expressly stipu- 
mention of bells m the churches of Bosra lates that “ the Chiistians should not 
IS confirmed by the articles of Jemsalem, “ ring, but only toll, their bolls.” Ma* 
which Ml Forster calls a contemporary hometanism Unveiled, vol. li. p, 461.— S. 
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usual option, of the Mahometan faith, of tribute, or of i^ar, was 'pro- 
posed to the resolute citizens, who had been lately strengthened 
reinforcement of five thousand Greeks. In the decline, as in the 
infancy of the military art, an hostile defiance was frequently offered 
and accepted by the generals themselves : many a lance was 
shivered in the plain of Damascus, and the personal prowess of Caled 
was signalised in the first sally of the besieged. After an obstinate 
combat he had overthrown and made prisoner one of the Christian 
leaders, a stout and worthy antagonist. He instantly mounted a 
fresh horse, the gift of the governor of Palmyra, and pushed forwards 
to the fiont of the battle. Repose yourself for a moment,’' said 
his friend Derar, and permit me to supply your place : you are 
‘‘ fatigued with fighting with this dog.” ‘‘ O Derar,’' replied the 
indefatigable Saracen, ‘‘ we shall rest in the world to come. He 
“ that labours to-day shall rest to-moirow.” ^Vith the same un- 
abated ardour Caled answered, encountered, and vanquished a second 
champion ; and the heads of his two captives, who refused to abandon 
their religion, were indignantly hurled into the midst of the city. 
The event of some general and partial actions reduced the Damas- 
cenes to a closer defence : but a messenger, whom they dropped from 
the walls, returned with the promise of speedy and powerful succour, 
and their tumultuous joy conveyed the intelligence to the camp of the 
Arabs. After some debate, it was resolved by the generals to raise, 
or rather to suspend, the siege of Damascus till they had given battle 
to the forces of the emperor. In the retreat Caled would have 
chosen the more perilous station of the rear-guard; he modestly 
yielded to the wishes of Abu Obeidak But in the hour of danger he 
flew to the rescue of his companion, who was rudely pressed by a 
sally of six thousand horse and ten thousand foot, and few among the 
Christians could relate at Damascus the circumstances of their defeat. 
The importance of the contest required the junction of the Saracens, 
who were dispersed on the frontiers of Syria and Palestine ; and t 
shall transcribe one of the circular mandates which was addressed to 
Amrou, the future conqueror of Egypt : “ In the name of the most 
“ merciful God : from Caled to Amrou, health and happiness. 
Know that thy brethren the Moslems design to march to Aiz- 
nadin, where there is an army of seventy thousand Greeks, who 

of whicla the author sends an hundied to his fiiencl Serapion, and this ihotoncal 
theme is insoi’tedby Petavius, Spanhoim, &c. (p IJ90-I»90), among the gemnno epistles 
of J ulian. How could tlioy overlook that the writer is an inliahifcant of Damascus 
(he thnee affirms that this peculiar hg grows only fiftTv), a city which Julian never 
euteied or approached? 

^Hairo, who casts a keen and liv ely glance over the surface of history, has been 
struck with the resi'iublauco of the first MohIoius and the heroes of tho Iliad— the 
siege of Trov and that of Damascus (Hist Uauirale, tom, i. ik 948), 

VOL. YX. X 
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“ purpose to come against us, that they may extingukh the light of 
Qod ivith their mouths; but Crod preserveth his light in spite of the 
infidels.^^ As soon therefore as this letter of mine shall be delivered 
‘‘ to thy hands, come with those that are with thee to Aiznadin, where 
“ thou shalt find us if it please the most high God.” The summons 
was cheerfully obeyed, and the forty-five thousand Moslems, who 
met on the same day, on the same spot, ascribed to the blessing of 
Providence the effects of their activity and zeal. 

About four years after the triumphs of the Persian war the repose 
Battle of Heraclius and the empire was again disturbed by a new 
A 0^633?' ^Bemy, the power of whose religion was more strongly felt 
July 13 than it was clearly understood by the Christians of the East. 
In his palace of Constantinople or Antioch he was awakened by the 
invasion of Syria, the loss of Bosra, and the danger of Damascus. 
An army of seventy thousand veterans, or new levies, was assembled 
at Hems or Einesa, under the command of his general Werdan : 
and these troops, consisting chiefly of cavalry, might be indifferently 
styled either Syrians, or Greeks, or Romans : Syrians^ from the place 
of their birth or warfare ; Greeks, from the religion and language of 
their sovereign ; and Romans, from the proud appellation which was 
still profaned by the successors of Constantine. On the plain of 
Aiznadin,® as W erdan rode on a white mule decoi’ated with gold 
chains, and surrounded with ensigns and standards, he was surprised 
by the near approach of a fierce and naked warrior, who had under- 
taken to view the state of the enemy. The adventurous valour of 
Derar was inspired, and has perhaps been adorned, by the enthusiasm 
of his age and country. The hatred of the Christians, the love of 
spoil, and the contempt of danger, were the ruling passions of the 

These words are a text of the Koran, c ix. 32, Ixi. 8. Like our fanatics of the 
last century, the Moslems, on every familiar or important occasion, spoke the language 
of their Scriptures — a style more natural in their mouths than the Hebrew idiom, 
transplanted into the climate and dialect of Britain. 

* 57 xhe name of Werdan is unknown to Theophanes; and, though it might belong 
to an Armenian chief, has very little of a Greek aspect or sound. If the Byzantine 
historians have mangled the Oriental names, the Arabs, in this instance, likewise have 
taken ample revenge on their enemies. In transposing the Greek chai*acter from 
right to left, mi g ht they not produce, from the familiar appellation of Andrew^ some- 
tlung hke the anagiam Weidan"'^ ** 


^ On the date of this battle, see below, 
p. 309, note. — S. 

^ Mr. Forster calls attention to Gibbon’s 
strange pioceeding in substituting the 
English word Andrew for the Greek *A»- 
and he affirms that the name W erdan 
was common among the Greeks of that 
period Ockley, Hist of the Saracens, i. 
p. 306-7 mentions another Wei dan, a 
Greek, and the slave of Amroa, the con- 


queroi of Egypt, and a thii'd is mentioned 
in Elmacm, Hist. Sarac p 29. Maho- 
metanism Unveiled, vol. ii p. 462 The 
name is probably of Armenian oiigin — S. 

® The exact site of Aiznadm is uncer- 
tain, but it probably lay between Bamla 
and Beit Djibrin, the ancient Beto-Gabra, 
in the south of Palestine. Weil, vol. i 
p 40, note. — S. 
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audacious Saracen ; and the prospect of instant death could never 
shake his religious confidence, or ruffle the calmness of his resolution, 
or even suspend the frank and martial pleasantry of his humour. In 
the most hopeless enterprises he was bold, and prudent, and fortu- 
nate : after innumerable hazards, after being thrice a prisoner in the 
hands of the infidels, he still survived to relate the achievements, and 
to enjoy the rewards, of the Syrian conquest. On this occasion his 
single lance maintained a flying fight against thirty Romans, who 
were detached by Werdan ; and, after killing or unhorsing seventeen 
of their number, Derar returned in safety to his applauding brethren. 
When his rashness was mildly censured by the general, he excused 
himself with the simplicity of a soldier. ‘‘ Nay,” said Derar, I 
‘‘ did not begin first : but they came out to take me, and I was afraid 
‘‘ that God should see me turn my back : and indeed I fought in 
good earnest, and without doubt God assisted me against them ; 
‘‘ and had I not been apprehensive of disobeying you» orders, I 
“ should not have come away as I did ; and I perceive already that 
they will fall into our hands.” In the presence of both armies a 
venerable Greek advanced from the ranks with a liberal ofler of 
peace ; and the departure of the Saracens would have been purchased 
by a gift to each soldier of a turban, a robe, and a piece of gold ; ten 
robes and an hundred pieces to their leader; one hundred robes 
and a thousand pieces to the caliph, A smile of indignation ex- 
pressed the refusal of Caled. “ Ye Christian dogs, you know your 
“ option; the Koran, the tribute, or the sword. We are a people 
‘‘ whose delight is in war rather than in peace : and we despise your 
‘‘ pitiful alms, since we shall be speedily masters of your wealth, your 
families, and your persons.” Notwithstanding this apparent dis- 
dain, he was deeply conscious of the public danger : those who had 
been in Persia, and had seen the armies of Chosroes, confessed that 
they never beheld a more formidable array. From the superiority of 
the enemy the artful Saracen derived a fresh incentive of courage ; 
“ You see before you,” said he, the united force of the Romans ; 

you cannot hope to escape, but you may conquer Syria in a single 
‘‘ day. The event depends on yom* discipline and patience. Reserve 
“ yourselves till the evening. It was in the evening that the Prophet 
‘‘ was accustomed to vanquish.” During two successive engagements, 
his temperate firmness sustained the darts of the enemy and tlie mur- 
murs of his troops. At length, when the spirits and quivers of 
the adverse line were almost exhausted, (^aled gave signal of 
onset and victory. The remains of the Imperial army fled to An- 
tioch, or Caesarea, or Damascus ; and the death of four hundred and 
aeventy Moslems was compensated by the opinion that they bad sent 

X 2 
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to hell abo\e fifty thousand of the infidels. The spoil was inestimable ; 
many banners and crosses of gold and silver, precious stones, silver 
and gold chains, and innumerable suits of the richest armour and 
apparel. The general distribution was postponed till Damascus 
should be taken ; but the seasonable supply of arms became the in- 
strument of new victories. The glorious intelligence was transmitted 
to the throne of the caliph ; and the Arabian tribes, the coldest or 
most hostile to the prophet's mission, were eager and importunate to 
share the harvest of Syria. 

The sad tidings were carried to Damascus by the speed of grief 
and terror ; and the inhabitants beheld from their walls the 
iGturn to ^ return of the heroes of Aiznadin. Amrou led the van at 
Damascus thousand horsc : the bands of the Saracens 

succeeded each other in formidable review ; and the rear was closed 
by Caled in person, with the standard of the black eagle. To the 
activity of Derar he intrusted the commission of patrolling round the 
city with two thousand horse, of scouring the plain, and of intercepting 
all succour or intelligence. The rest of the Arabian chiefs were fixed 
in their respective stations before the seven gates of Damascus ; and 
the siege was renewe with fresh vigour and confidence. The art, 
the labour, the military engines of the Greeks and Romans are 
seldom to be found in the simple, though successful, operations of the 
Saracens : it was sufficient for them to invest a city with arms rather 
than with trenches ; to repel the sallies of the besieged ; to attempt a 
stratagem or an assault ; or to expect the progress of famine and dis- 
content Damascus would have acquiesced in the trial of Aiznadin, 
as a final and peremptory sentence between the emperor and the 
caliph : her courage was rekindled by the example and authority of 
Thomas, a noble Greek, illustrious in a private condition by the 
alliance of Ileraclius.^® The tumult and illumination of the night 
proclaimed the design of the morning sally ; and the Christian hero, 
who alSected to despise the enthusiasm of the Arabs, employed the 
resource of a similar superstition. At the principal gate, in the sight 
of both armies, a lofty crucifix was erected ; the bishop, with his clergy, 
accompanied the march, and laid the volume of the New Testament 
before the image of Jesus; and the contending parties were scan- 
dalised or edified by a prayer that the Son of God would defend his 
servants and vindicate his truth. The battle raged with incessant 
fury; and the dexterity of Thomas,®® an incomparable archer, was 

^ Vanity prompted the Arabs to believe that Thomas waa the son-in-law of the 
emperor We know the children of Heraclius by his two wives, and his augubt 
daughter would not have married in exile at Damascus (see Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. 
p 1 18, 119). Had he been less religious, I might only suspect the legitimacy of the 
damsel 

A1 WakiJi (Ockley, p 101) says, " with poisoned arrows but this savage in- 
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fatal to the boldest Saracens, till their death was revenged by a female 
heroine. The wife of Aban, who had followed him to the holy war, 
embraced her expiring husband. “ Happy,” said she, “ happy art 
“ thou, my dear : thou art gone to thy Lord, who first joined us 
“ together, and then parted us asunder. I will revenge thy death, and 
“ endeavour to the utmost of my power to come to the place where thou 
“ art, because I love thee. Henceforth shall no man ever touch me 
“ more, for I have dedicated myself to the service of God.” Without 
a groan, without a tear, she washed the corpse of her husband, and 
buried him with the usual rites. Then grasping the manly weapons, 
which in her native land she was accustomed to wield, the intrepid 
widow of Abaii sought the place where his murderer fought in the 
thickest of the battle. Her first arrow pierced the hand of his 
standard-bearer ; her second wounded Thomas in the eye ; and the 
fainting Christians no longer beheld their ensign or their leader. Yet 
the generous champion of Damascus refused to withdraw to his palace : 
his wound was dressed on the rampart ; the fight was continued till 
the evening ; and the Syrians rested on their arms. In the silence of 
the night, the signal was given by a stroke on the great bell ; the gates 
were thrown open, and each gate discharged an impetuous column on 
the sleeping camp of the Saracens. Caled was the first in arms ; at 
the head of four hundred horse he flew to the post of danger, and the 
tears trickled down his iron cheeks as he uttered a fervent ejaculation : 
“ O God, who never sleepest, look upon thy servants, and do not 
“ deliver them into the hands of their enemies.” The valour and 
victory of Thomas were arrested by the presence of the S^word of 
God; with the knowledge of the peril, the Moslems recovered their 
ranks, and charged the assailants in the flank and rear. After the 
loss of thousands, the Christian general retreated with a sigh of 
despair, and the pursuit of the Saracens was checked by the militoy 
engines of the rampart. 

After a siege of seventy days,*-® the patience, and perhaps the 


veution IS so repugnant to tho practice of the Greeks and Eomans, that I inubt suspect 
on this occasion the malevolent ciedulity of the Saracens. 

Ahulfcda allows only seventy days for the siege of Damascus (Auiial Mo.slein. 
p 67, vers. Reiske) , but Elinacin, who mentions this opinion, piolongs the term to 
SIX months, and notices the use of bidz&tcc by the Sat aeons (Hist S<iiacon. p. ‘Jh, 

Even this longer period is insufficient to fill the interval between the battle of Aisa- 
nadin (July, a*T). b»33) and the accession of Omar (Ii4th July, a n. 0154', to whoso reigu 
the conquest of Damascus is unammously ascribed (A1 Wakicli, apud Ockloy, vol. i. p. 
115; Abulpharagius, Dynast p. 112, vers Pocock)." Perhaps, as in tho Trojan war, 
the operations wore interrupted by excursions and detachments till the last seventy 
days of the siege. 


According to Dr. Weil, tho chronology 6:54 (not (5:5:5, as moutionod by Gibbon), 
of these events is as follows -—The battle This was followed })y the battle of the 
of Ananadm was fought on the 30th July, Yoimuk, which was about cojiicident with 
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provisions, of the Damascenes were exhausted ; and the bravest of 
Thecit IS chiefs submitted to the hard dictates of necessity, 

taken by In the occurrences of peace and war, they had oeen taught 
capitulation, to droad the fierceness of Caled and to revere the mild 
* virtues of Abu Obeidah. At the hour of midnight one 
hundred chosen deputies of the clergy and people w^ere introduced to 
the tent of that venerable commander. He received and dismissed 
them with courtesy. They returned with a written agreement, on 
the faith of a companion of Mahomet, that all hostilities should cease ; 
that the voluntary emigrants might depart in safety, with as much as 
they could carry away of their effects ; and that the tributary subjects 
of the caliph should enjoy their lands and houses, with the use and 
possession of seven churches. On these terms, the most respectable 
hostages, and the gate nearest to his camp, were delivered into his 
hands : his soldiers imitated the moderation of their chief ; and he 
enjoyed the submissive gratitude of a people whom he had rescued 
from destruction. But the success of the treaty had relaxed their 
vigilance, and in the same moment the opposite quarter of the city 
was betrayed and taken by assault. A party of an hundred Arabs 
had opened the eastern gate to a more inexorable foe “ No quarter, 
cried the rapacious and sanguinary Caled, “ no quarter to the enemies 
of the Lord his trumpets sounded, and a torrent of Christian 
blood was poured down the streets of Damascus. When he reached 
the church of St. Mary, he was astonished and provoked by the 
peaceful aspect of his companions ; their swords were in the scabbard, 
and they were surrounded by a multitude of priests and monks. Abu 
Obeidah saluted the general: “God,” said he, “has delivered the 


Abu Bekr*sdeatli — the latter event having 
taken place on the 22nd August, 634 (not 
the 23rd, as hitherto recorded by all Eu- 
ropean writers), and the battle on the 
foUowing day. Damascus was oaptuied 
in January, 635. Clinton (Fast. Bom. 
vol. ii. p, 173), followmg Ockley, places 
the capture of Damascus on the same day 
as Abu Bekr died. 

It wiU be observed that Gibbon places 
the battle of the Yermuk two years after 
the fall of Damascus, viz. in November, 
636 (imfra, p. 317). In this he seems to 
have followed Theophanes, who placed 
that event two years too late. That author 
himself, however, mentions (vol. i, p. 518) 
that the siege ^f Damascus was a conse- 
quence of the battle of the Yermuk, which 
latter event he places on Tuesday, the 
23rd of July or August, the MSS. varymg 
between lauk/au and Aevf, But we know 
from Musulman writers that the battle 


in question about coincided with Abu 
Bekr’s death, and the 23rd of August, 
634, was really a Tuesday, whilst the 23rd 
of July was a Saturday; and in 635 and 
636 neither the 23rd July nor 23rd 
August fell on a Tuesday. The error of 
Theophanes arose as follows : — he rightly 
places Mahomet’s death in the 4th fiidic- 
tion, which commences with September, 
631 ; but he begms the reign of Abu Bekr 
with the following year, assigns to it a 
period of two years and a half, and places 
Omar’s accession m the year 6126, mstead 
of 6125, which begins with September, 
634. To complete his error, following 
apparently other Arabian traditions which 
place the battle of the Yermuk in the 15th 
year of the Hegira, he places that event 
at the end of Omar’s reign, instead of the 
beginning. Weil, vol. i. p. 40, note; and 
p. 45-48, and notes.— S. 
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‘‘ city into my hands by way of surrender, and has saved the believers 
“ the trouble of fighting.’^ “ And am I not,” replied the indignant 
Caled, ‘‘ am I not the lieutenant of the commander of the faithful ? 
‘‘ Have I not taken the city by storm ? The unbelievers shall perish 
‘‘ by the sword. Fall on.” The hungry and cruel Arabs would have 
obeyed the welcome command ; and Damascus was *ost, if the bene- 
volence of Abu Obeidah had not been supported by a decent and 
dignified firmness. Throwing himself between the trembling citizens 
and the most eager of the barbarians, he adjured them, by the holy 
name of God, to respect his promise, to suspend their fury, and to 
wait the determination of their chiefs. The chiefs retired into tlie 
church of St. Mary ; and after a vehement debate, Caled submitted 
in some measure to the reason and authority of his colleague ; who 
urged the sanctity of a covenant, the advantage as well as the honour 
which the Moslems would derive from the punctual performance of 
their word, and the obstinate resistance which they must encounter 
from the distrust and despair of the rest of the Syrian cities. It was 
agreed that the sword should be sheathed, that the part of Damascus 
which had surrendered to Abu Obeidah should be immediately 
entitled to the benefit of his capitulation, and that the final decision 
should bo referred to the justice and wisdom of the caliph. A large 
majority of the people accepted the terms of toleration and tribute ; 
and Damascus is still peopled by twenty thousand (Christians. But 
the valiant Thomas, and the free-born patriots who had fought under 
his banner, embraced the alternative of poverty and exile. In the 
adjacent meadow a numerous encampment was formed of priests and 
laymen, of soldiers and citizens, of women and children : they col- 
lected, with haste and terror, their most precious moveables; and 
abandoned, with loud lamentations or silent anguish, their native 
homes and the pleasant banks of the Pharpar. The inflexible soul 
of Caled was not touched by the spectacle of their distress : he dis- 
puted with the Damascenes the property of a magazine of corn ; 
endeavoured to exclude the garrison from the benefit of the treaty ; 
consented, with reluctance, that each of the fugitives should arm him- 
self with a sword, or a lance, or a bow ; and sternly declared, that, 
after a respite of three days, they might be pursued and treated as 
the enemies of the Moslems. 

The passion of a Syrian youth completed the ruin of the exiles of 
Damascus. A nobleman of the city, of the name of Jonas, was 

It appears from Abulfecla (p. 125) an<l Ehnacin (p. o2) that this distinction of 
the two parts of Damascus was long romemhered, though not always rospeoted, by the 
Mahometan sovereigns. See likewise Eutychius (Annnl. tom. ii. p. 370, 380, 383). 

On thf* ^ate of these lovers, whom ho names rhouyan and jfcuducia, Mr. flugiioji 
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betrothed to a wealthy maiden i but her parents delayed the consum- 
puimit i^a,tion of his nuptials, and their daughter was persuaded to 
Damabcenes whom she had choscn. They corrupted 

the nightly watchmen of the gate Keisan ; the lover, who 
led the way, was encompassed by a squadron of Arabs ; hut his 
exclamation in the Greek tongue, the bird is taken,” admonished 
his mistress to hasten her return. In the presence of Caled, and of 
death, the unfortunate Jonas professed his belief in one God and his 
apostle Mahomet ; and continued, till the season of his martyrdom, to 
discharge the duties of a brave and sincere Musulman. When the 
city was taken, he flew to the monastery where Eudocia had taken 
refuge ; hut the lover was forgotten ; the apostate was scorned ; she 
preferred her religion to her country ; and the justice of Caled, 
though deaf to mercy, refused to detain by force a male or female 
inhabitant of Damascus Four days was the general confined to the 
city by the obligation of the treaty and the urgent cares of his new 
conquest. His appetite for blood and rapine would have been 
extinguished by the hopeless computation of time and distance ; but 
he listened to the importunities of Jonas, who assured him that the 
weary fugitives might yet be overtaken. At the head of four thousand 
horse, in the disguise of Christian Arabs, Caled undertook the pursuit. 
They halted only for the moments of prayer ; and their guulc had a 
perfect knowledge of the country. For a long way the footsteps of 
the Damascenes were plain and conspicuous: they vanished on a 
sudden ; but the Saracens were comforted by the assurance that the 
caravan had turned aside into the mountains, and must speedily fell 
into their hands. In traversing the ridges of the Libanus they endured 
intolerable hardships, and the sinking spirits of the veteran fanatics 
were supported and cheered by the unconquerable ardour of a lover. 
From a peasant of the country they were informed that the emperor 
had sent orders to the colony of exiles to pursue without delay the 
road of the sea-coast and of Constantinople, apprehensive, perhaps, 
that the soldiers and people of Antioch might be discouraged by the 
sight and the story of their sufferings. The Saracens were conducted 
through the territories of Gabala and Laodicca, at a cautious dis- 


has bmlt the Siege of Damascus, one of oxu’ most popular tragedies, and which pos- 
sesses the rare merit of blending nature and history, the manners of the times and the 
feelings of the heart. The fooli.sh delicacy of the playeis compelled him to soften 
the guilt of the hero and the despair of the heroine. Instead of a base renegado, Pho- 
cyas serves the Arabs as an honourable ally; instead of prompting their pursuit, he 
flies to the succoiir of his countrymen, and, after killing Caled and Derar, is himself 
mortally wounded, and expires m the presence of Eudocia, who professes her resolu- 
tion to take the veil at Constantmople. A frigid catastrophe I 

J The towns of Gabala and Laodicea, wHoh the Arabs passed, still exist in a state 

Christians been 

evertaken, they must have ciossed the Orontes on some bridge in the sixteen miles 
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tance from the walls of the cities ; the rain was incessant, the night 
was dark, a single mountain separated them from the Koman army ; 
and Caled, ever anxious for the safety of his brethren, whispered an 
ominous dream in the ear of his companion. With the dawn of day 
the prospect again cleared, and they saw bcfoi-e them, in a pleasant 
valley, the tents of Damascus. After a short interval of repose and 
prayer Caled divided his cavalry into four squadrons, committing the 
first to his faithful Derar, and reserving the last for himself. They 
successively rushed on the promiscuous multitude, insufficiently pro- 
vided with arms, and already vanquished by sorrow and fatigue. 
Except a captive, who was pardoned and dismissed, the Arabs enjoyed 
the satisfaction of believing that not a Christian of either sex escaped 
the edge of their scimitars. The gold and silver of Damascus was 
scattered over the camp, and a royal wardrobe of three hundred load 
of silk might clothe an army of naked barbarians. In the tumult of 
the battle Jonas sought and found the object of his pursuit : but her 
resentment was inflamed by the last act of his perfidy ; and as Eudocia 
straggled in his hateful embraces, she struck a dagger to her heart. 
Another female, the widow of Thomas, and the real or supposed 
daughter of Horaclius, was spared and released without a ransom : 
hut the generosity of Cided was the effect of his contempt ; and the 
haughty Saracen insulted, by a message of defiance, the throne of the 
Omsars. Caled had penetrated above an hundred and fifty miles 
into the heart of the Roman province : he returned to Damascus with 
the same secrecy and speed. On the accession of Omar, the h^-wm-d 
of God was removed from the command ; but the caliph, who blamed 
the rashness, was compelled to applaud tlio vigour and conduct of the 
ciitei’prisc.* 

Another expedition of the conquerors of Damascus will equaLy 
display their avidity and their contempt for the riches of 
the present world. They were informed that the produce 
and manufactures of the countiy were annually collected in the fair 
of Abyla,'"* about thirty miles from the city ; that the cell of a devout 
hermit was visited at the same time by a multitude of pilgrims ; and 

betwoou Antioch and the Rca, and might have rejoined the liigh road of Constniiiinopk 
at Alexandriii The Ifcmorarics will leprcBont tlio duections and distances (n. IJKL 
148, 581, 582, edit. WcHSolmg). 

I>(w MU JuKh$, After retrenching tho last word, the epithet holt/, 1 discover 
the Abila of Lysanias between Damascus and Heliopolis* the lumo {MU signifies a 
vineyard) concurs with tho situation to justify my coinoeturo flteland, Palostin, tom, 
I. p. J17, tom ii. p. 525, 527). 


This story of tho pursuit of tho Da- of history, for which tho former author 
^<5Sts t)nly on tho authority had a pfirticular pai'tiahty. Vol. i. p, 48, 
of W^lckidi, and is not mentioned by Ta- note. ~ y. 
boi'i, is rogiirdcd by Weil as tho roimuxco 
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that the festival of trade and superstition would be ennobled by the 
nuptials of the daughter of the governor of Tripoli. Abdallah, the 
son of Jaafar, a glorious and holy martyr, undertook, with a banner 
of five hundred horse, the pious and profitable commission of despoil- 
ing the infidels. As he approached the fair of Abyla, he was asto* 
nished by the report of the mighty concourse of Jews and Christians, 
Greeks and Armenians, of natives of Syria and of strangers of Egypt, 
to the number of ten thousand, besides a guard of five thousand horse 
that attended the person of the bride. The Saracens paused : “ For 
“ my own part,” said Abdallah, “ I dare not go back : our foes are 
many, our danger is great, but our reward is splendid and secure, 
either in this life or in the life to come. Let every man, according 
to his inclination, advance or retire.” Not a Musulman deserted 
his standard. ‘‘Lead the way,” said Abdallah to his Christian 
guide, “ and you shall see what the companions of the prophet can 
“ perform.” They charged in five squadrons ; but after the first 
advantage of the surprise they were encompassed and almost over- 
whelmed by the multitude of their enemies ; and their valiant band is 
fancifully compared to a white spot in the skin of a black camel.®^ 
About the hour of sunset, when their weapons dropped from their 
hands, when they panted on the verge of eternity, they discovered an 
approaching cloud of dust, they heard the welcome sound of the 
teebir^^^ and they soon perceived the standard of Caled, who flew to 
their relief with the utmost speed of his cavalry. The Christians were 
broken by his attack, and slaughtered in their flight, as far as the 
river of Tripoli They left behind them the various riches of the fair ; 
the merchandises that were exposed for sale, the money that was 
brought for purchase, the gay decorations of the nuptials, and the 
governor’s daughter, with forty of her female attendants. The fruits, 
provisions, and furniture, the money, plate, and jewels, were diligently 
laden on the backs of horses, asses, and mules ; and the holy robbers 
returned in triumph to Damascus. The hermit, after a short and 
angry controversy with Caled, dechned the crown of martyrdom, and 
was left alive in the solitary scene of blood and devastation. 


® I am bolder than Mr. Ockley (vol i. p 164), who dares not insert this figurative 
expression in the text, though he observes in a maiginal note that the Arabians often 
borrow their similes from that useful and familiai* animal. The remdeer may be 
equally famous m the songs of the Laplanders. 

We heard the techir ; so the Arabs call 
Their shout of onset, when with loud appeal 
They challenge heaven, as if demanding conquest. 

This word, so formidable in their holy wars, is a verb active (says Ocklcy in his index) 
of the second conjugation, from Kcmar’%, which signifies sayiug Alh Acbar^ God is 
most mighty ! 
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Syria/" one of the countries that have been improved by the most 
early cultivation, is not unworthy of the preference.**® The 
heat of the climate is tempered by the vicinity of the sea 
and mountains, by the plenty of wood and water; and the 
produce of a fertile soil affords the subsistence, and encourages the 
propagation, of men and animals. From the age of David to that of 
Heraclius, the country was overspread with ancient and flourishing 
cities : the inhabitants were numerous and wealthy ; and, after the 
slow ravage of despotism and superstition, after the recent calamities 
of the Persian war, Syria could still attract and reward the rapacious 
tribes of the desert A plain, of ten days’ journey, from Damascus 
to Aleppo and Antioch, is watered, on the western side, by the wind- 
ing course of the Orontes. The hills of Libanus and Anti-Libanus 
are planted from north to south, between the Orontes and the Medi- 
terranean ; and the epithet of hollow (Coelesyria) was applied to a 
long and fruitful valley, w^hich is confined in the same direction by the 
two ridges of snowy mountains.**® Among the cities which are enu- 
merated by Greek and Oriental names in the geography and conquest 
of Syria, we may distinguish Emesa or Hems, Heliopolis or Baalbec, 
the former as the metropolis of the plain, the latter as the capital of 
the valley. Under the last of the Caesars they were strong and 
populous ; the turrets glittered from afar : an ample space was covered 
with public and private buildings; and the citizens were illustrious by 
their spirit, or at least by their pride ; by their riches, or at least by 
their luxury. In the days of paganism, both Emesa and Heliopolis 
were addicted to the worship of Baal, or the sun ; but the decline of 


In the Geograpliy of Abulfoda, the description of Sjo-ia., his native country, is 
the most interesting and authentic portion. It was published in Arabic and Latin, 
Lipsiai, 1766, in quai-to, with the learned notes of Koehler and Keiske, and some 
extracts of geography and natural history from Ibn 01 Wardii, Among the modern 
travels, Pocock’s Description of the East (of Syria and Mesopotamia, vol.ii p. 88-209) 
18 a work of superior learning and digmty, but the author too often confounds what 
he had seen and what he had read. 

The praises of Dionysius are just and lively. Keu vm (Syria) rt 

ekSiai cuv^^ts (m Periegesi, v. 902, m tom. iv. Geograph. Minor. Hudson). In 

another place he stylos the country eitav (v. 898). He proceeds to say, 

nZo’Oi 3s rot rt »ett tvSorog tvkiro 

‘rt (ptpStfiitveii KStl ^sv^^ten fcoi^rrh V. 921, 922. 

This poetical geographer livod in the age of Augustus, “ and his description of the 
world is illustrated by the Greek commentary of Eustatliius, who paid the same 
compliment to Homer and Dionysius (Fabric. Bibhoth. Graec. 1. iv. c. 2, tom. m. p. 
21, &c.). 

The topogi’aphy of the Libanus and Anti-Libanus is excellently described by the 
learning and sense of Eeland (Palestm. tom. i. p. .31 1-326). 


® This IS by no means ceitain. Bern- ing that he lived in the latter part of the 
hardy, the latest editor of Dionysius, has third, or the beginning of the fourth con- 
brought forward strong reasons forbehev- tury of our era.--S. 
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their superstition and splendour has been marked by a singular variety 
of fortune. Not a vestige remains of the temple of Emesa, which was 
equalled in poetic style to the summits of Mount Libanus,*^® while the 
ruins of Baalbec, invisible to the writers of antiquity, excite the 
curiosity and wonder of the European traveller. The measure of 
the temple is two hundred feet in length and one hundred in breadth ; 
the front is adorned with a double portico of eight columns ; fourteen 
may be counted on either side ; and each column, forty-five feet in 
height, is composed of three massy blocks of stone or marble. The 
proportions and ornaments of the Corinthian order express the archi- 
tecture of the Greeks : but as Baalbec has never been the seat of a 
monarch, we are at a loss to conceive how the expense of these mag- 
nificent structures could be supplied by private or municipal liberality.’^ 
Prom the conquest of Damascus the Saracens proceeded to Heliopolis 
and Emesa : but I shall decline the repetition of the sallies and com- 
bats which have been already shown on a larger scale. In the prose- 
cution of the war their policy was not less eflectual than their sword. 
By short and separate truces they dissolved the union of the enemy ; 
accustomed the %rians to compare their friendship with their enmity ; 
familiarised the idea of their language, religion, and manners ; and 
exhausted, by clandestine purchase, the magazines and arsenals of the 
cities which they returned to besiege. They aggravated the ransom 
of the more wealthy or the more obstinate ; and Chalcis alone was 
taxed at five thousand ounces of gold, five thousand ounces of silver, 
two thousand robes of silk, and as many figs and olives as would load 
five thousand asses. But the terms of truce or capitulation were 
faithfully observed; and the lieutenant of the caliph, who had pro-' 

70 EmesoB fasfcigia celsa remdent. 

Nam diffusa solo Utus explicat, ac subit aiuas 
Tiinibus iu coelum mtenfabus. lucola clans 
Cor studns acuit . . . 

Denique flammicomo devoiz pectora soli 

Vitam agitant — Libanus frondosa cacumina tuigct, 

Et tamen his celsi certant fastigia templi. 

These verses of the Latin version of Rufus Avienus [vv. 1085, seq ] are wanting in 
one Greek original of Dionysius, and since they are likewise unnoticed by Eustathius, 

I must, with Fabncius (Biblioth. Latin, tom. in. p. 153, edit Ernesti), and against 
Salmasms (ad Vopiscum, p. 366, 367, m Hist. August.), ascribe them to the fancy, 
leather than the MSS., of Avienus 

I am much better satisfied with Maundrell's slight octavo (Journey, p 134-139) 
than with the pompous folio of Dr Pocock (Description of the East, vol. ii p 106- 
113); but eveiy preceding account is eclipsed by the magnificent description and 
drawings of MM Dawkms and Wood, who have transported mto England the rums 
of Palmyra and Baalbec. 

The Onentdls explain the prodigy by a never-failmg expedient. The edifices of 
Baalbec weie constructed by the fames or the genii (Hist, de Timour Bee, tom iii. 

1 v. c 23, p 311, 312, Voyage d’ Otter, tom i p 8.>). With less absurdity, but with 
equal ignorance, Abulfeda and Ibn Chaukel ascribe them to the Sabccans or Aadit<js. 
Non sunt m omin Syria acdificia magnificentiora his (Tabula Syn<c, p. 103). 
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mised not to enter the walls of the captive Baalbec, remained tranquil 
and immoveable in his tent till the jarring factions solicited the inter- 
position of a foreign master. The conquest of the plain and valley 
of Syria was achieved in less than two years. Yet the commander of 
the faithful reproved the slowness of their progress ; and the Saracens, 
bewailing their fault with tears of rage and repentance, called aloud 
on their chiefs to lead them forth to fight the battles of the Lord. 
In a recent action, under the walls of Emesa, an Arabian youth, the 
cousin of Calcd, was heard aloud to exclaim, “ Methinks I see the 
“ black-eyed girls looking upon me : one of whom, should she 
appear in this world, all mankind would die for love of her. And 
I see in the hand of one of them a handkerchief of green silk 
“ and a cap of precious stones, and she beckons me, and calls out. 
Come hither quickly, for I love thee.’" With these words, charging 
the Christians, he made havoc wherever he went, till, observed at 
length by the governor of Hems, he was struck through with a 
javelin. 

It was incumbent on the Saracens to exert the full po'wers of their 
valour and enthusiasm against the forces of the emperor, Battle of 
who was taught, by repeated losses, that the rovers of the 
desert had undertaken, and would speedily achieve, a 
regular and permanent conquest. From the provinces of Europe 
and Asia, fourscore thousand soldiers were transported by sea and 
land to Antioch and Caesarea : the light troops of the army consisted 
of sixty thousand Christian Arabs of the tribe of Gassan. Under the 
banner of Jabalah, the last of their princes, they marched in the van ; 
and it was a maxim of the Greeks, that, for the purpose of cutting 
diamond, a diamond was the most eftcctual. Heraclius withheld his 
person from the dangers of the field; but his presumption, or perhaps 
his despondency, suggested a peremptory order, that the fate of the 
province and the war should be decided by a single battle. The 
Syrians were attached to the standard of Rome and of the cross ; but 
the noble, the citizen, the peasant, were exasperated by the injustice 
and cruelty of a licentious host, who oppressed them as subjects and 
despised them as strangers and aliens. A report of these mighty 
preparations was conveyed to the Saracens in their camp of Emesa ; 
and the chiefs, though resolved to fight, assembled a council ; tlic 
faith of Abu Obeidah would have expected on the same spot the 

I have road somewhere in Tacitus, or Grotius, Subjcctos hahent tanquaan sues, 
vales tanquam alienos. Some Greek officers lavished the wife, and murdered the 
ehild, of their Syiian landlord, and Manuel smiled at his unduiiful complaint. 


• For the true date if th s Uttk soe above, p OK), note. — S. 
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glory of martyrdom ; the wisdom of Caled advised an honourable re- 
treat to the skirts of Palestine and Arabia, where they might await 
the succours of their friends and the attack of the unbelievers. A 
speedy messenger soon returned from the throne of Medina, with the 
blessings of Omar and Ali, the prayers of the widows of the prophet, 
and a reinforcement of eight thousand Moslems. In their way they 
overturned a detachment of Greeks ; and when they joined at Yermuk 
the camp of their brethren, they found the pleasing intelligence that 
Caled had already defeated and scattered the Christian Arabs of the 
tribe of Gassan. In the neighbourhood of Bosra, the springs of 
Mount Hermon descend in a torrent to the plain of Decapolis, or ten 
cities; and the Hieromax, a name which has been corrupted to 
Yermuk, is lost, after a short course, in the lake of Tiberias.’^ The 
banks of this obscure stream were illustrated by a long and bloody 
encounter. On this momentous occasion the public voice and the 
modesty of Abu Obeidah restored the command to the most deserving 
of the Moslems. Caled assumed his station in the front, his colleague 
was posted in the rear, that the disorder of the fugitives might be 
checked by his venerable aspect, and the sight of the yellow banner 
which Mahomet had displayed before the walls of Chaibar. The last 
line was occupied by the sister of Derar, with the Arabian women 
who had enlisted in this holy war, who were accustomed to wield the 
bow and the lance, and who in a moment of captivity had defended, 
against the uncircumcised ravishers, their chastity and religion.’^ 
The exhortation of the generals was brief and forcible : Paradise is 
before you, the devil and hell-fire in your rear.’’ Yet such was 
the weight of the Eoman cavalry that the right wing of the Arabs 
was broken and separated from the main body. Thrice did they 
retreat in disorder, and thrice were they driven back to the charge by 
the reproaches and blows of the women. In the intervals of action, 
Abu Obeidah visited the tents of his brethren, prolonged their repose 
by repeating at once the prayers of two different hours ; bound up their 
wounds with his own hands, and administered the comfortable reflec- 
tion, that the infidels partook of their sufferings without partaking of 
their reward. Four thousand and thirty of the Moslems were buried 
in the field of battle ; and the skill of the Armenian archers enabled 

See Reland, Palestin. tom i p, 272, 283, tom ii p. 773, 775. This learned 
professor was equal to the task of describing the Holy Land, since he was alike con- 
versant with Greek and Latin, with Hebrew and Arabian literature. The Termuk, 
or Hieromax, is noticed by Cellarius (Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. p 392) and D'Anville 
(Gdographie Ancienne, tom ii. p, 185). The Arabs, and even Abulfeda himself, do 
not seem to recognise the scene of their victory. 

These women were of the tribe of the Hamyarites, who derived their origin from 
the ancient Amalekites. Their females were accustomed to ride on horseback, and 
ic fight like the Amazons of old (Ockley, vol. i. p. 67). 
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seven hundred to boast that they had lost an eye in that meritorious 
service. The veterans of the Syrian war acknowledged that it was 
the hardest and most doubtful of the days which they had seen. But 
it was likewise the most decisive : many thousands of the Greeks ana 
Syrians fell by the swords of the Arabs ; many were slaughtered, 
after the defeat, in the woods and mountains ; many, by mistaking 
the ford, were drowned in the waters of the Yermuk , and however 
the loss may be magnified,’’'® the Christian writers confess and bewail 
the bloody punishment of their sins.’’^’’^ Manuel, the Roman general, 
was either killed at Damascus, or took refuge in the monastery of 
Mount Sinai. An exile in the Byzantine court, Jabalah lamented 
the manners of Arabia, and his unlucky preference of the Christian 
cause. He had once inclined to the profession of Islam ; but in the 
pilgrimage of Mecca, Jabalah was provoked to strike one of his 
brethren, and fled with amazement from the stern and equal justice of 
the caliph. The victorious Saracens enjoyed at Damascus a month 
of pleasure and repose : the spoil was divided by the discretion of 
Abu Obeidah : an equal share was allotted to a soldier and to his 
horse, and a double portion was reserved for the noble coursers of the 
Arabian breed. 

After the battle of Yermuk the Roman army no longer appeared 
in the field ; and the Saracens might securely choose among 
the fortified towns of Syria the first object of their attack. jelSaiem! 
They consulted the caliph whether they should march to ^ ^ * 

Caesarea or Jerusalem ; and the advice of Ali determined the imme- 
diate siege of the latter. To a profane eye Jerusalem was the first 
or second capital of Palestine ; but after Mecca and Medina, it was 
revered and visited by the devout Moslems as the temple of the 

We killed of them, says Abu Oboidab to the caliph, on© hundi'ed and lifty 
thousand, and made prisoners forty thousand (Ockley, vol. i. p. 241). As I cannot 
doubt his veracity, nor believe bis computation, I must suspect that the Ambic 
historians indulged themselves in the practice of composmg speeches and letters for 
their heroes. 

After deploring the sins of the Christians, Thoophancs adds (Chronograph, p. 276 
[tom. 1 . p. 510, ed. Bonn]), ^PStrrtj o \k^yifAi3t<‘4>Toe,roi\ "AwaX*?* TV'T'raiv vh 

Xaav TOV X^tiTTov, xett ylviroLi <rov h xavh. to 

[VoiSi^es] Xfi'5/iw (does he mean Aiznaditi^) rm ahtrfAop etlfAeoTo^ocrmv, IIjs 

account is bncf and obscure, but he accuses the numbers of the enemy, the adverse 
wind, and the cloud of dust, /xh ^uyft6&vris (the Romans) MPnot^oo’iuoriiirfiti [avTAnsrSJci'a;] 

l^^poTs tik TOP XOP/OjOTOP ^TT^PTetL’ luifTohs /SflsXXoVTfiff tt; TUS empo^ovg TOV ' li^fAOp^&OU 

vtoT»fAoZ i»iT uPT^XopTo (Chronogi’aph. p 280 [t i p. 518, ed. Bonn]). 

See Abulfeda (Aimal Mosloui p 70, 71), who transciihes the poetical complaint 
of Jabalah liimsolf, and some panegyrical strains of an Arabian poet, to whom the 
chief of Gass<m sent from Constantinople a gift of five hundred piooos of gold by the 
hands of the ambassador of Omar. 


^ There are great variations in the authorities tis to the date of the capture o! 
Jerusalem, goo Weil, vol. i. pp. 8o, 82 — B. 
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Holy Landj^ wliicli had been sanctified by the revelation of Moses, of 
Jesus, and of Mahomet himself. The son of Abu Sophian was sent 
with five thousand Arabs to try the first experiment of surprise or 
treaty ; but on the eleventh day the town was invested by the whole 
force of Abu Obeidah. He addressed the customary summons to the 
chief commanders and people of ‘‘ Health and happiness to 

every one that follows the right way ! We require of you to testify 
“ that there is but one God, and that Mahomet is his apostle. If 
you refuse this, consent to pay tribute, and be under us forthwith. 
Otherwise I shall bring men against you who love death better than 
‘‘ you do the drinking of wine or eating hog’s flesh. Nor will I ever 
stir from you, if it please God, till I have destroyed those that fight 
for you, and made slaves of your children.” But the city was 
defended on every side by deep valleys and steep ascents ; since the 
invasion of Syria the walls and towers had been anxiously restored ; 
the bravest of the fugitives of Yermuk had stopped in the nearest 
place of refuge ; and in the defence of the sepulchre of Christ the 
natives and strangers might feel some sparks of the enthusiasm which 
so fiercely glowed in the bosoms of the Saracens. The siege of Jeru« 
Salem lasted four months ; not a day was lost without some action of 
sally or assault; the military engines incessantly played from the 
ramparts ; and the inclemency of the winter was still more painful and 
destructive to the Arabs. The Christians yielded at length to the 
perseverance of the besiegers. The patriarch Sophronius appeared 
on the walls, and by the voice of an interpreter demanded a confer- 
ence. After a vain attempt to dissuade the lieutenant of the caliph 
from his impious enterprise, he proposed, in the name of the people, 
a fair capitulation, with this extraordinary clause, that the articles of 
security should be ratified by the authority and presence of Omar 
himself. The question was debated in the council of Medina; the 
sanctity of the place, and the advice of Ali, persuaded the caliph to 
gratify the wishes of his soldiers and enemies ; and the simplicity of 
his journey is more illustrious than the royal pageants of vanity and 
oppression. The conqueror of Persia and Syria was mounted on a 
red camel, which carried, besides his person, a bag of corn, a bag 
of dates, a wooden dish, and a leathern bottle of water. Wherever 
he halted, the company, without distinction, was invited to partake of 
his homely fare, and the repast was consecrated by the prayer and 


In the name of the city, the profane prevailed over the sacred • Jet usalcm was 
known to the devout Christians (Euseb. de Martyr. Palest, c. xi,), but the legal and 
popular appellation of (the colony of iElius Hadriauus) has passed fiom the 
Romans to the Aiabs. (Reland, Palostm. tom i. p. 207, tom u. p. 8*15, D^llerbelot, 
Bibhoth^que Oiientale. Cods, p 269, Iha, p.420.) The epithet of Al Cods, the Holy 
is used as the proper name of Jerusalem. 
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exhortation of the commander of the faithful. But in this expedi- 
tion or pilgrimage his power was exercised in the administration of 
justice : he reformed the licentious polygamy of the Arabs, relieved 
the tributaries from extortion and cruelty, and chastised the luxury ot 
the Saracens by despoiling them of their rich silks, and dragging 
them on their faces in the dirt. When he came within sight of 
Jerusalem, the caliph cried with a loud voice, “ God is victorious ! 
“ O Lord, give us an easy conquest ! "" and, pitching his tent of coarse 
hair, calmly seated himself on the ground. After signing the capi- 
tulation, he entered the city without fear or precaution, and courte- 
ously discoursed with the patriarch concerning its religious anti- 
quities.®^ Sophromus bowed before his new master, and secretly 
muttered, in the words of Daniel, “ The abomination of desolation 
“ IS in the holy place.” ®^ At the hour of prayer they stood together 
in the church of the Resurrection ; hut the caliph refused to perform 
his devotions, and contented himself with praying on the steps of the 
church of Constantine. To the patriarch he disclosed his prudent and 
honourable motive. Had I yielded,’’ said Omar, ‘‘ to your request, 
‘‘ the Moslems of a future age would have infringed the treaty under 
colour of imitating my example.” By his command the ground of 
the temple of Solomon was prepared for the foundation of a mosch ; 
and, during a residence of ten days, he regulated the present and 
future state of his Syrian conquests. Medina might be jealous lest 
the caliph should be detained by the sanctity of Jerusalem or the 
beauty of Damascus ; her apprehensions were dispelled by his prompt 
and voluntary return to the tomb of the apostle.®’^ 

To achieve what yet remained of the Syrian war, the caliph had 
foi-med two separate armies ; a chosen detachment, under Amrou 

The singular journey and equipage of Omar are desciibed (besiaes Ookley, yol, i. 
p. 250) by Murtadi (Merveilles de TEgypte, p. 200-202). 

The Arabs boast of an old prophecy preserved at Jerusalem, and describing the 
name, the religion, and the person of Omar, the future conqueror. By such arts the 
Jews are said to have soothed the pride of their foreign masters, Cyrus and Alexander 
(Joseph. Ant Jud.^1. xi c 1 [§ 1, 2], 8 [§ 5], p. 547, 579-582). 

Ta tjjj «ro pyjStv S/a Aavj^X *rav tavui Iv fro^to) ayicp, TheO- 

plian. Chronograph p 281 [tom i p. 520, ed Bonn] This prediction, winch had 
already served lor Antiochus and the Romans, was again refitted for the present 
occasion, by the economy of Sophronius, one of the deepest theologians of the Mono- 
Ihelite controveisy 

According to the acemato survey of D’Anvillc (Dissertation sui rancienne Jeru- 
salem, p. 42-54), the mosch of Omar, enlarged and embellished by succeeding caliphs, 
covered the ground of the ancient temple ({raXa/ov froZ fAiytixw vuov SafreSov, says 
Phocas), a length of 215, a broadtli of 172, The Nubian geographer declar-ea 

that this magmlioent stiiictuio was second only in size and beauty to the groat mosch 
of Cordova (p 112), whoso present state Mr. Swinburne has so elegantly represented 
(Travels into Spam, p 290-1 >02). 

Of the many Arabic tanUis or chronicles of Jerusalem (D’Herbelot, p. 8(17) 
Jckley found one among the Poetick M>SS of Oxford (vol, i. p. 257), which he has 
used +0 supply the defeelno luriaiivo of A1 Walvidi. 
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and Yezid, was left in the camp of Palestine ; while the larger divi- 
sion, under the standard of Abu Obeidah and Caled, marched 
2L^A?tiocii, away to the north against Antioch and Aleppo. The latter 
A D 638. these, the Beroea of the Greeks, was not yet illustrious 
as the capital of a province or a kingdom ; and the inhabitants, by 
anticipating their submission and pleading their poverty, obtained a 
moderate composition for their lives and religion. But the castle of 
Aleppo,®^ distinct fi'om the city, stood erect on a lofty artificial mound : 
the sides were sharpened to a precipice, and faced with freestone ; 
and the breadth of the ditch might be filled with water from the 
neighbouring springs. After the loss of three thousand men, the 
garrison was still equal to the defence ; and Youkinna, their valiant 
and hereditary chief, had murdered his brother, an holy monk, for 
daring to pronounce the name of peace. In a siege of four or five 
months, the hardest of the Syrian war, great numbers of the Saracens 
were killed and wounded : their removal to the distance of a mile 
could not seduce the vigilance of Youkinna ; nor could the Christians 
be terrified by the execution of three hundred captives, whom they 
beheaded before the castle wall. The silence, and at length the 
complaints, of Abu Obeidah informed the caliph that their hope and 
patience were consumed at the foot of this impregnable fortress. “ I 
am variously affected,’’ replied .Omar, “ by the difference of your 
‘‘ success ; but I charge you by no means to raise the siege of the 
“ castle. Your retreat would diminish the reputation of our arms, 
‘‘ and encourage the infidels to fall upon you on all sides. Remain 
before Aleppo till God shall determine the event, and forage with 
“ your horse round the adjacent country.” The exhortation of the 
commander of the faithful was fortified by a supply of volunteers 
from all the tribes of Arabia, who arrived in the camp on horses or 
camels. Among these was Dames, of a servile birth, but of gigantic 
size and intrepid resolution. The forty-seventh day of his service 
he proposed, with only thirty men, to make an attempt on the castle. 
The experience and testimony of Caled recommended his offer ; and 
Abu Obeidah admonished his brethren not to despise the baser origin 
of Dames, since he himself, could he relinquish the public care, would 
cheerfully serve under the banner of the slave. His design was 
covered by the appearance of a retreat ; and the camp of the Saracens 
was pitched about a league from Aleppo. The thirty adventurers 

^ TTie Persian historian of Timur (tom. m. 1. v. c. 21, p. 300) describes tbe castle 
of Aleppo as founded on a rock one hundred cubits m height, a proof, says the French 
translator, that he had never visited the place. It is now in the midst of the city, of 
no strength, with a single gate, the circuit is about 500 or 600 paces, and the ditch 
half full of stagnant water (Voyages do Tavernier, tom i. p. 149, Pocock, vol. ii. 
part i. p. 150), The fortresses of the East are contemptible to an European oyo. 
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lay in ambush at the foot of the hill ; and Dames at length succeeded 
in his inquiries, though he was provoked by the ignorance of his 
Greek captives. ‘‘ God curse these dogs,” said the illiterate Arab, 

what a strange barbarous language they speak ! ” At the darkest 
hour of the night he scaled the most accessible height, which he had 
diligently surveyed, a place where the stones were less entire, or the 
slope less perpendicular, or the guard less vigilant. Seven of the 
stoutest Saracens mounted on each other’s shoulders, and the weight 
of the column was sustained on the broad and sinewy back of the 
gigantic slave. The foremost in this painful ascent could grasp and 
climb the lowest part of the battlements ; they silently stabbed and 
cast down the sentinels ; and the thirty brethren, repeating a pious 
ejaculation, “ O apostle of God, help and deliver us ! ” were suc- 
cessively drawn up by the long folds of their turbans. With bold 
and cautious footsteps Dames explored the palace of the governor, 
who celebrated, in riotous merriment, the festival of his deliverance. 
From thence, returning to his companions, he assaulted on the inside 
the entrance of the castle. They overpowered the guard, unbolted 
the gate, let down the drawbridge, and defended the narrow pass, 
till the arrival of Caled, with the dawn of day,* relieved their danger 
and assured their conquest. Youkinna, a formidable foe, became an 
active and useful proselyte ; and the general of the Saracens ex- 
pressed his regard for the most humble merit, by detaining the army 
at Aleppo till Dames was cured of his honourable wounds. The 
capital of Syria was still covered by the castle of Aazaz and the iron 
bridge of the Orontes. After the loss of those important posts, and 
the defeat of the last of the Roman armies, the luxury of Antioch 
trembled and obeyed. Her safety was ransomed with three hundred 
thousand pieces of gold ; but the throne of the successors of Alex- 
ander, the seat of the Roman government in the East, which had 
been decorated by Csesar with the titles of free, and holy, and in- 
violate, was degraded under the yoke of the caliphs to the secondary 
rank of a provincial town.®*^ 

^ Tbo date of the conquest of, Antioch by the Arabs is of some importance By 
comparing tlio years of the woild in the Chronography of Theophanes with the years 
of the Hegua lu the history of Blmacm, we shall deteimme that it was taken between 
January 2:hd and September 1st of the year of Chiist C!J8 (Pagi, Ciitica, lu Baron. 
Annal tom ii p. 813). A1 Wakidi (Ockley, vol. i p. 314) assigns that event 
to Tuesday, August 21st, an inconsistent date; since Easter fell that year on April 5th, 
the 21st of August must have been a IViday (see the Tables of the Art do Ve'nfior les 
Dates) 

His bounteous edict, which tempted the grateful city to assume the victory of 
l^harsaha for a perpetual sora, is given Iv /-ejjTgaTrcXa/, xa) &trvXeit »«) 


* Clinton conjectures that the true date ot the capture was Tuesday, July 21. P. R. 
vol. ii.p 17G.— S. 
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In the life of Heraclius the glories of the Persian war are clouded 
on either hand by the disgrace and weakness of his more 
Kdms, early and his later days. When the successors of Mahomet 
unsheathed the sword of war and religion, he was astonished 
at the boundless prospect of toil and danger ; his nature was indolent, 
nor could the infirm and frigid age of the emperor be kindled to a 
second effort. The sense of shame, and the importunities of the 
Syrians, prevented his hasty departure from the scene of action ; but 
the hero was no more ; and the loss of Damascus and Jerusalem, 
the bloody fields of Aiznadin and Yerinuk, may be imputed in some 
degree to the absence or misconduct of the sovereign. Instead of 
defending the sepulchre of Christ, he involved the church and state 
in a metaphysical controversy for the unity of his will ; and while 
Heraclius crowned the offspring of his second nuptials, he was tamely 
stripped of the most valuable part of their inheritance. In the 
cathedral of Antioch, in the presence of the bishops, at the foot of 
the crucifix, he bewailed the sins of the prince and people ; but his 
confession instructed the world that it w^ns vain, and perhaps impious, 
to resist the judgment of God. The Saracens were invincible in 
fact, since they were invincible in opinion ; and the desertion of 
Youkinna, his false repentance and repeated jierfidy, might justify 
the suspicion of the emperor that he was encoinpasbed by traitors 
and apostates who conspired to betray his person and their country 
to the enemies of Christ. In the hour of adversity his superstition 
was agitated by the omens and dreams of a falling crown ; and after 
bidding an eternal farewell to Syria, he secretly embarked with a 
few attendants, and absolved the faith of his subjects.®^ Constantine, 
his eldest son, had been stationed with forty thousand men at Caesarea, 
the civil metropolis of the three provinces of Palestine. But Ins 
private interest recalled him to the Byzantine court ; and, after the 
flight of his father, he felt himself an unequal champion to the united 
force of the caliph. Ilis vanguard was boldly attacked by three 
hundred Arabs and a thousand black slaves, who, in the depth of 
w'inter, had climbed the snowy mountains of Libanus, and who were 
speedily followed by the victorious squadrons of Caled himself. From 
the north and south the troops of Antioch and Jerusalem advanced 
along the sea-shore till their banners were joined under the walls of 

avTovofAu, 3CU,) Kce.) John Mdldla, in Cliroil. p 91, edit, 

Veuet [p 2lfi,ed Bonn ] We may distinguish his authentic mtormation of domestic 
facts from his gross ignoiance of general history. 

See Ockley (vol, i. p. :m, 012), who laughs at the credulity of his author. 
When Heraclius bade farewell to Syria, Vale Syria ct ultimum vale, he prophesied 
that the Homans should never re-enter the province till the birth of an inaiispiciouH 
child, the future scourge of the empire. Abulfeda, p 08. I am perfectly igaorant 
of the mystic sense, or nonsense, of this prediction. 
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the Phoenician cities : Tripoli and Tyre were betrayed ; and a 
fleet of fifty transports, which entered without distrust End of the 
the captive harbours, brought a seasonable supply of arms 
and provisions to the camp of the Saracens. Their labours were 
terminated by the unexpected surrender of Caesarea: the Roman 
prince had embarked in the night;®® and the defenceless citizens 
solicited their pardon with an oflFering of two hundred thousand 
pieces of gold The remainder of the province, Ramlah, Ptolemais 
or Acre, Sichem or Neapolis, Gaza, Ascalon, Berytus, Sidon, Gabala, 
Laodicea, Apamea, Hierapolis, no longer presumed to dispute the 
will of the conqueror; and Syria bowed under the sceptre of the 
caliphs seven hundred years after Pompey had despoiled the last of 
the Macedonian kings. 

The sieges and battles of six campaigns had consumed many 
thousands of the Moslems. They died with the reputation The con- 
and the cheerfulness of martyrs ; and the simplicity of their 
faith may be expressed in the wwds of an Arabian youth, 
when he embraced, for the last time, his sister and mother : ‘‘ It is 
“ not,” said he, “ the delicacies of Syria, or the fading delights of 

this world, that have prompted me to devote my life in the cause 
“ of religion. But I seek the favour of God and his apostle ; and I 
“ have heard, from one of the companions of the prophet, that the 
“ spirits of the maityrs will be lodged in the crops of green birds, 
“ who shall taste the fruits, and drink of the rivers, of paradise. 
‘‘ Farewell ; we shall meet again among the groves and fountains 
“ which God has provided for his elect.” The faithful captives 
might exercise a passive and more arduous resolution ; and a cousin 
of Mahomet is celebrated for refusing, after an abstinence of three 
days, the wine and pork, the only rourishment that was allowed by 
the malice of the infidels. The frailty of some weaker brethren 
exasperated the implacable spirit of fanaticism; and the father of 
Amer deplored, in pathetic strains, the apostasy and damnation of a 
son, who had renounced the promises of God and the intercession of 
the prophet, to occupy, with the priests and deacons, the lowest 


In tlio loose and olDSCuro clironology of the times, I am gmded by an autlientic 
record (in tlie book of coromoiiics of Constantin© Porpbyrogenitus), which certifies 
that June 4, A.n. 638, the emperor crowned his younger son Heraclius, m the pre- 
sence of his eldest, Constantine, and in the palace of Constantinople; that January I, 
A T). 039, the royal procession ■visited the groat church, and, on the 4th cf the same 
month, ’bhe hippodrome. 

Sixty-five years before Christ, Sf^na Pontusque Cn Pompeii virtutis monumenta 
sunt (Veil Patercul. li. 38), rather of his fortune and power, ho adjudged Syna to 
be a Roman j>rovince, and the last of the Seleucidos were incapable of drawing a 
sword in the defence of their patrimony (see tlie oiiginal texts collected by UsheTi 
Auual. p. 420). 
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mansions of hell. The more fortunate Arabs who survived the war 
and persevered in the faith were restrained by their abstemious 
leader from the abuse of prosperity. After a refreshment of three 
days Abu Obeidah withdrew his troops from the pernicious contagion 
of the luxury of Antioch, and assured the caliph that their religion 
and virtue could only be preserved by the hard discipline of poverty 
and labour. But the virtue of Omar, however rigorous to himself, 
was kind and liberal to his brethren. After a just tribute of praise 
and thanksgiving, he dropped a tear of compassion; and sitting down on 
the ground wrote an answer in which he mildly censured the severity 
of his lieutenant : “ God,” said the successor of the prophet, “ has 
‘‘ not forbidden the use of the good things of this world to faithful 
“ men, and such as have perfonned good works. Therefore you 
ought to have given them leave to rest themselves, and partake 
‘‘ freely of those good things which the country afibrdeth. If any of 
“ the Saracens have no family in Arabia, they may marry in Syria ; 
and whosoever of them wants any female slaves, he may purchase as 
many as he hath occasion for.” The conquerors prepared to use, 
or to abuse, this gracious permission ; but the year of their triumph 
was marked by a mortality of men and cattle, and twenty-five thou- 
sand Saracens were snatched away from the possession of Syria. The 
death of Abu Obeidah might be lamented by the Christians ; but his 
bi’ethren recollected that he was one of the ten elect whom the prophet 
had named as the heirs of paradise. Calcd survived his brethren 
about three years ; and the tomb of the Sword of God is shown in the 
neighbourhood of Emesa. His valour, which founded in Arabia and 
Syria the empire of the caliphs, was fortified by the opinion of a 
special providence ; and as long as he wore a cap which had been 
blessed by Mahomet, he deemed himself invulnerable amidst the darts 
of the infidels.®" 

The place of the first conquerors was supplied by a new gene- 
Pro^ess of ration of their children and countrymen ; Syria became 
conqiLiors, the seat and support of the house of Ommiyah ; and the 
AD MO 666 revenue, the soldiers, the ships of that powerful kingdom 
were consecrated to enlarge on every side the empire of the caliphs, 

Abulfe^ ^^nal Moslexu p. 73. Mnhomet could artfully vary the jimisas of his 
disciples. Of OuiM he was accustomed to say, that, if a prophet could arise after 
niinse]!, it would be Omar, and that in a general calamity Omar would be accented 
by tbedivme justice (Ockley,vol.i p 221.) ^ 


^ KRaled,^ according to the Rouzont 
Uzzuffa (Price, p. 90), after having been 
deprived of his ample share of the plunder 
of Syria by the jealousy :f Omar, died, 
possessed only of his horse his aims, and 


a single slave. Yet Omar was obliged to 
acknowledge to his hunentmg parent that 
never mother had produced a son llkn 
Khaled.— H. 
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But the Saracens despise a superfluity of fame ; and their historians 
scarcely condescend to mention the subordinate conquests which are 
lost in the splendour and rapidity of their victorious career. To the 
jiorth of Syria they passed Mount Taurus, and reduced to their 
obedience the province of Cilicia, with its capital Tarsus, the ancient 
monument of the Assyrian kings. Beyond a second ridge of the 
same mountains, they spread the flame of war, rather than the light 
of religion, as far as the shores of the Euxine and the neighbourhood 
of Constantinople. To the east they advanced to the banks and sources 
of the Euphrates and Tigris : the long-disputed barrier of Rome 
and Persia was for ever confounded ; the walls of Edessa and Amida, 
of Dara and Nisibis, which had resisted the arms and engines of 
Sapor or Nushirvan, were levelled in the dust ; and the holy city of 
Abgarus might vainly produce the epistle or the image of Christ to 
an unbelieving conqueror. To the west the Syrian kingdom is 
bounded by the sea: and the ruin of Aradus, a small island or 
peninsula on the coast, was postponed during ten years. But the 
hills of Libanus abounded in timber; the trade of Phoenicia was 
populous in mariners : and a fleet of seventeen hundred barks was 
equipped and manned by the natives of the desert. The Imperial 
navy of the Romans fled before them from the Pamphylian rocks 
to the Hellespont; but the spirit of the emperor, a grandson of 
Ileraclius, had been subdued before the combat by a dream and a 
pun.^^ The Saracens rode masters of the sea; and the islands of 
Cyprus, Rhodes, and the Cyclades were successively exposed to their 
rapacious visits. Three hundred years before the Christian era, the 
memorable though fruitless siege of Rhodes, by Demetrius, had 
furnished that maritime republic with the materials and the subject 


A1 Wakidi had likewise written an histoiy of the conquest of Diarbekir, or Meso- 
l)otaiuia (Ockloy, at the end of the lid voL), which our intei’preters do not appear to 
have soen.*^ The Chronicle of Dionysius of Telmar, the Jacobite patriarch, records 
the taking of Edessa a.d. 637, and of Dara a.d. 641 (Asseman Biblioth. Orient, tom. 
ii p. 103) , and the attentive may glean some doubtful information from the Chiono- 
graphy of Theophanes (p. 285-287 [t. i. p. 526, sqq. ed Bonn]). Most of the towns 
of Mesopotamia yielded by suiTender (Abulpharag p. 112). 

Ho dreamt that he was at Thessalonica, an harmless and unmeaning vision; but 
his soothsayer, or his cowai'dico, understood the sure omen of a defeat concealed in 
that mauspioious word Ss? v/«»}v, Give to another the victory (Theoph. p. 287 

[vol. i. p. 520, ed Bonn.]; Zonaras, tom. ii 1. xiv. [c 19] p. 88). 

Every passage and every fact that relates to the isle, the city, and the colossus of 
Rhodes, are compiled in the laboiious tieatise of Meursms, who has bestowed the 
same diligence on the two larger islands of Crete and Cyprus. See, in the ind vol* 
of his works, the Bhodiis of Meursms (1. i. c. 15, p. 715-719). The Byzantine 
wiiteis, Theophanes and Constantino, have ignoxuntly prolonged the term to 1360 
years, and ridiculously divide the weight among 30,000 camels. 


• It has boon pubhshed m Arabic by M. Ewuld, St Maiiiin, vol, xi. p. 263; but 
its authenticity is doubted. — M 
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of a trophy. A gigantic statue of Apollo, or the sun, seventy cubits 
in height, was erected at the entrance of the harbour, a monument 
of the freedom and the arts of Greece. After standing fifty-six 
years, the colossus of Rhodes was overthrown by an earthquake ; but 
the massy trunk, and huge fragments, lay scattered eight centuries 
on the ground, and are often described as one of the wonders of the 
ancient world. They were collected by the diligence of the Saracens, 
and sold to a Jewish merchant of Edessa, who is said to have laden 
nine hundred camels with the weight of the brass metal : an enormous 
weight, though we should include the hundred colossal figures,®^ and 
the three thousand statues, which adorned the prosperity of the city 
of the sun. 

II. The conquest of Egypt may he explained by the character 
Egypt victorious Saraccu, one of the first of his nation, in 

2nd yfhen the meanest of the brethren was exalted above 

atixou. Ills nature by the spirit of enthusiasm. The birth of Amrou 
was at once base and illustrious ; his mother, a notorious prostitute, 
was unable to decide among five of the Koreish ; but the proof of 
resemblance adjudged the child to Aasi, the oldest of her lovers.®^ 
The youth of Amrou was impelled by the passions and prejudices of 
his kindred : his poetic genius was exercised in satirical verses against 
the person and doctrine of Mahomet ; his dexterity was employed by 
the reigning faction to pursue the religious exiles who had taken 
refuge in the court of the ^Ethiopian king.®^ Yet he returned from 
this embassy a secret proselyte ; his reason or his interest determined 
him to renounce the worship of idols ; he escaped from Mecca with 
his friend Caled ; and the prophet of Medina enjoyed at the same 
moment the satisfaction of embracing the two firmest champions of 
his cause. The impatience of Amrou to lead the armies of the 
faithful was checked by the reproof of Omar, who advised him not to 
seek power and dominion, since he who is a subject to-day may be a 
prince to-morrow. Yet his merit was not overlooked by the two 
first successors of Mahomet ; they were indebted to his arms for the 
conquest of Palestine ; and in all the battles and sieges of Syria he 

Centum colossi alium nobilitatun locum, says Pliny, witb bis usual spirit. Hist, 
Natur. xxxiv. 18. 

We learn this anecdote from a spirited old woman, wIlo reviled to their faces the 
caliph and his fnend. She was encouraged by the silence of Amrou and the liberahty 
of Moawiyah (Abulfeda, Annal. Moslem, p. Ill), 

^ Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. n. p. 46, &c., who quotes the Abyssinian history, 
or romance, of Abdel Balcides. Tet the fact of the embassy and ambassador may be 
allowed 

• The words of Pliny are —• ** Sunt alii fuissent, nobilitaturi locum so that 
minores hoc m eadem lube colossi Gibbon has taken off something of Phny'e 

centum numero, sed ubicuuque smguU 
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united with the temper of a chief the \alour of an adventurous 
soldier. In a visit to Medina the caliph expressed a wish to survey 
the sword which had cut down so many Christian warriors : the son 
of Aasi unsheathed a short and ordinary scimitar; and as he 
perceived the surprise of Omar, “ Alas/’ said the modest Saracen, 
“ the swmrd itself, without the arm of its master, is neither sharper 
nor more weighty than the sword of Pharezdak the poet.” After 
the conquest of Egypt he was recalled by the jealousy of the caliph 
Othman ; but in the subsequent troubles, the ambition of a soldier, 
a statesman, and an orator, emerged from a private station. His 
powerful support, both in council and in the field, established the 
throne of the Ommiades ; the administration and revenue of Egypt 
were restored by the gratitude of Moawiyah to a faithful friend who 
had raised himself above the rank of a subject ; and Amrou ended 
his days in the palace and city which he had founded on the banks 
of the Nile. His dying speech to his children is celebrated by the 
Arabians as a model of eloquence and wisdom: he deplored the 
errors of his youth ; but if the penitent was still infected by the 
vanity of a poet, he might exaggerate the venom and mischief of his 
impious compositions.^® 

From his camp in Palestine Amrou had surprised or anticipated 
the caliph’s leave for the invasion of Egypt The mag- invasion 
nanimous Omar trusted in his God and his sword, which 
had shaken the thrones of Chosroes and Csesar : but when 
he compared the slender force of the Moslems with the greatness of 
the enterprise, he condemned his own rashness, and listened to his 
timid companions. The pride and the gi*eatness of Pharaoh were 
familiar to the readers of the Koran; and a tenfold repetition ol‘ 
prodigies had been scarcely sufficient to effect, not the victory, but 
the flight, of six hundred thousand of the children of Israel: the 
cities of Egypt were many and populous; their architecture was 

This sayinf? is preserved by Pocock (Kot, ad Carmen Tograi, p. 184), and justly 
applauded by Mr, Harris (Philosophical Arrangements, p 350). 

per the life and character of Amrou, see Ockley (Hist, of the Saracens, vol. x, 
p. 28, 63, 94, 328, 342, 344, and to the end of the volume, vol ii. p. 51, 55, 57, 74, 
110-112, 162) and Otter (M<5m. de TAcaddmie des Inscuptions, tom. xxi p 131, 
132). The readers of Tacitus may aptly compare Vespasian and Mucianus witli 
Moawiyah and Amrou. Yet the resemblance is still more in the situation, than in 
the characters, of the men. 

A1 Wakidi had likowiso composed a separate history of ihe conquest of Egypt, 
which Mr. Ockley could never procure, and his own inquiries (vol. i. p. 34-1 -3G2) have 
added very little to the original text of Kutyohius (Annal. tom li. p 206-323, vers» 
Pocock), the Melchite patriarch of Alexandria, who lived three hundred years after 
the revolution. 

“ This is certainly a year too early The either m a.d. C39 or 640. ^ Weil, vol. x. 
invasion of Egypt took place either in the lu6 , Clinton, h’. It. vol. li. p. 170. — S. 

8th or loth year of the Iloifira, that is. 
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strong and solid ; tlie Nile, with its numerous branches, was alone an 
insuperable barrier ; and the granary of the Imperial city would be 
obstinately defended by the Roman powers. In this perplexity the 
commander of the faithful resigned himself to the decision of chance, 
or, in his opinion, of Providence. At the head of only four thousand 
Arabs, the intrepid Amrou had marched away from his station of 
Gaza when he was overtaken by the messenger of Omar. “ If jrQy 
“ are still in Syria,” said the ambiguous mandate, “ retreat without 

delay ; but if, at the receipt of this ei)istle, you have already 
“ reached the frontiers of Egypt, advance with confidence, and 
“ depend on the succour of God and of your brethren.” The ex- 
perience, perhaps the secret intelligence, of Amrou had taught him 
to suspect the mutability of courts ; and he continued his march till 
his tents were unquestionably pitched on Egyptian ground. Pie there 
assembled his officers, broke the seal, perused the epistle, gravely 
inquired the name and situation of the place, and declared his ready 
obedience to the commands of the caliph. After a siege of thirty 
days he took possession of Farmah or Pelusium ; and that key of 
Egypt, as it has been justly named, unlocked the entrance of the 
country as far as the ruins of Heliopolis and the neighbourhood of 
the modern Cairo. 

On the western side of the Nile, at a small distance to the east of 
The cities Pyramids, at a small distance to the south of the Delta, 
Memphis, one hundred and fifty furlongs in circumference, 
cmio. displayed the magnificence of ancient kings. Under the 
reign of the Ptolemies and Csesars, the seat of government was 
removed to the sea-coast ; the ancient capital was eclipsed by the arts 
and opulence of Alexandria ; the palaces, and at length the temples, 
were reduced to a desolate and ruinous condition : yet, in the age of 
Augustus, and even in that of Constantine, Memphis was still numbered 
among the greatest and most populous of the provincial cities. The 
banks of the Nile, in this place of the breadth of three thousand feet, 
were united by two bridges of sixty and of thirty boats, connected in 
the middle stream by the small island of Eouda, which was covered 
with gardens and habitations.^®^ The eastern extremity of the bridge 
was terminated by the town of Babylon and the camp of a Roman 

Strsibo^ diU diCcuiSito cuid. SittGutivd spcctsitor^ obsorves of Heliopolis wv* fciv cvv l(rT< 
n 9-oXts (Geograpli. 1. xvii. p. 1158 [p. 8ti5, ed, Casaub.]), but of Memphis he 
declares ^o\*s S’ lirr/ fAsyitXn n »ca iSetv^^os, (p 1161 [p. 807, ed. 

Casaub.3). he notices, however, the nnxture of inhabitants, and the ruin of the 
palaces In the proper Egypt, Ammianus enumerates Memphis among the four cities, 
maximis urbibus quibus provincia nitet (xxii. 16); and the name of Memphis appeals 
with distinction in the Roman Itinerary and episcopal lists. 

These rare and curious facts, the breadth (2946 feet) and the bridge of the Nile, 
are only to be found m the Danish traveller and the Nubian geogi-apher (p. 08). 
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legion, which protected the passage of the river and the second capital 
of Egypt. This important fortress, which might fairly he described 
as a part of Memphis or Misrah, was invested by the arms of the 
lieutenant of Omar : a reinforcement of four thousand Saracens soon 
arrived in his camp ; and the military engines, which battered the 
walls, may be imputed to the art and labour of his Syrian allies. Yet 
the siege w^as protracted to seven months f and the rash invaders 
were encompassed and threatened by the inundation of the Nile.^^^® 
Their last assault was bold and successful: they passed the ditch, 
which had been fortified with iron spikes, applied their scaling- 
ladders, entered the fortress with the shout of “ God is victorious I’’ 
and drove the remnant of the Greeks to their boats and the isle of 
Rouda. The spot was afterwards recommended to the conqueror by 
the easy communication with the gulf and the peninsula of Arabia ; 
the remains of Memphis were deserted ; the tents of the Arabs were 
converted into permanent habitations ; and the first mosch was blessed 
by the presence of fourscore companions of MahometJ®^ A new 
city arose in their camp on the eastward bank of the Nile ; and the 
contiguous quarters of Babylon and Fostat are confounded in their 
present decay by the appellation of Old Misrah, or Cairo, of which 
they form an extensive suburb. But the name of Cairo, the town of 
victory, more strictly belongs to the modern capital, ■which was 
founded in the tenth century by the Fatimito caliphs.^°^ It has 
gradually receded from the river ; but the continuity of buildings may 
be traced by an attentive eye from the monuments of Sesostris to 
those of Saladin.^^® 

Yet the Arabs, after a glorious and profitable enterprise, must 

From the month of April tho Nile begins imperceptibly to riaej the swell 
becomes strong and visible in the moon after the summer solstice (Plin. Hi&t. hhat. 
V. lO), and is usually proclaimed at Cairo on St. Peter’s day (June 29). A register 
of thirty successive years marks tho gi’eatest height of tho waters between July 25 and 
August 18 (Maillet, Description de TEgypte, lettre xi. p 07, &c., Pocock’s Desenp- 
tion of the East, vol, i. p. 200 j Shaw’s Travels, p. 383), 

Murtadi, Mervoilles do I’Egypte, p. 243-259. lie expatiates on the subject with 
the ze«il and minuteness of a citizen and a bigot, and his local tiaditions have a strong 
air of truth and accuracy, 

D’Herbelot, Biblioth^<lue Orientale, p. 233. 

^0® The position of New and of Old Cairo is well known, and has been often de- 
scribed. Two writers who were intimately acquainted with ancient and modem 
Egypt have fixed, after a learned inquiry, the city of Memphis at Oizeh, directly 
opposite the Old Cairo (Sicard, Nouveaux Mdmoires des Missions du Levant, tom vi. 
p. 6, 6; Shaw’s Observations and Travels, p. 295-304). Vet we may not disregard 
the authority or the arguments of Pocock (vol. i. p. 25-41), Niebulir ("V oyage, tom. i. 
p 77-100), and, above all, of D’Anville (Description de rEgypte,p. Ill, 112, 130-149), 
who have removed Memphis towards the village of Mohannah, some miles farther to 
the south. In their heat the disputants have forgot that the ample space of a metro- 
polis covers and annihilates the far greater part of the controversy. 


Tradition varies — some say only one mouth Weil, vol, i, pp. 109, 110. — S 
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have retreated to the desert, had they not found a powerful alliance in 
Voluntary hcart of the country. The rapid conquest of Alexander 
Copts or^ was assisted by the superstition and revolt of the natives : 
Jacobites, they abhorred their Persian oppressors, the disciples of 
the Magi, who had burnt the temples of Egypt, and feasted 
with sacrilegious appetite on the flesh of the god Apis.^^"^ After a 
period of ten centuries the same revolution was renewed by a similar 
cause ; and in the support of an incomprehensible creed the zeal of 
the Coptic Christians was equally ardent. I have already explained 
the origin and progress of the Monophysite controversy, and the 
persecution of the emperors, which converted a sect into a nation, and 
alienated Egypt from their religion and government. The Saracens 
were received as the deliverers of the Jacobite church ; and a secret 
and effectual treaty was opened during the siege of Memphis between 
a victorious army and a people of slaves. A rich and noble Egyptian, 
of the name of Mokawkas, had dissembled his faith to obtain the ad- 
ministration of his province : in the disorders of the Persian war he 
aspired to independence: the embassy of Mahomet ranked him 
among princes ; but he declined, with rich gifts and ambiguous com- 
pliments, the proposal of a new religion.^®® The abuse of his trust 
exposed him to the resentment of lleraclius: his submission was 
delayed by arrogance and fear ; and his conscience was prompted by 
interest to throw himself on the favour of the nation and the support 
of the Saracens. In his first conference with Amrou he heard with- 
out indignation the usual option, of the Koran, the tribute, or the 
sword. ‘‘ The Greeks,” replied Mokawkas, ‘‘ are determined to 
abide the determination of the sword ; but with the Greeks I 
desire no communion, either in this world or in the next, and I 
“ abjure for ever the Byzantine tyrant, his synod of Chalcedon, 
“ and his Melchite slaves. For myself and my brethren, we are 
resolved to live and die in the profession of the gospel and unity of 
Christ. It is impossible for us to embrace the revelations of your 
prophet ; but we are desirous of peace, and cheerfully submit to 
“ pay tribute and obedience to his temporal successors.” The tribute 
was ascertained at two pieces of gold for the head of every Christian ; 
but old men, monks, women, and children of both sexes under six- 


See Herodotus, 1 lii. o 27, 28, 29, iEliau Hist. Var. 1. iv c. 8, Suidas in 
tom. u. p. 774 ; Diodoi\ Sicul. tom u, 1. xvu, [c 49] p. 197, ed. Wesaelmg, T»* 
Hiflerm 'hffe^uxoTuv tis vk says the last of these historians. 

•‘0® Mokawkas sent the prophot two Coptic damsels, with two maids and ono eimuch, 
an alabaster vase, an ingot of pure gold, oil, honey, and the finest white linen of Egypt, 
with a horse, a mule, and an ass, distinguibhed by their respective qualifications. The 
embassy of Mahomet was despatched from Medina lu the seventh year of the Hegira 
(a.d. ()28) Sec Gagnier (Vie do Mahomet, tom. ii. p. 255, 256, 303), from AJ 
Jauuubi. 
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teen years of age, were exempted from tliis personal assessment : the 
Copts above and below Memphis swore allegiance to the caliph, and 
promised an hospitable entertainment of three days to every Musul- 
man who should travel through their country. By this charter of 
security the ecclesiastical and civil tyranny of the Melchites was 
destroyed the anathemas of St Cyiil were thundered from every 
pulpit ; and the sacred edifices, with the patrimony of the church, 
were restored to the national communion of the Jacobites, who en- 
joyed without moderation the moment of triumph and revenge. At 
the pressing summons of Amrou, their patriarch Benjamin emerged 
from his desert; and, after the first interview, the courteous Arab 
affected to declare that he had never conversed with a Christian 
priest of more innocent manners and a more venerable aspect.^^° In 
the march from Memphis to Alexandria the lieutenant of Omar in- 
trusted his safety to the zeal and gratitude of the Egyptians : the 
roads and bridges were diligently repaired ; and in every step of his 
progress he could depend on a constant supply of provisions and in- 
telligence. The Greeks of Egypt, whose numbers could scarcely 
equal a tenth of the natives, were overwhelmed by the universal de- 
fection : they had ever been hated, they were no longer feared : the 
magistrate fled from his tribunal, the bishop from his altar ; and the 
distant garrisons were surprised or starved by the surrounding multi- 
tudes. Had not the Nile afforded a safe and ready conveyance to 
the sea, not an individual could have escaped who by birth, or 
language, or oflfice, or religion, was connected with their odious 
name. 

By the retreat of the Greeks from the provinces of Upper Egypt a 
considerable force was collected in the island of Delta ; the 
natural and artificial channels of the Nile afforded a sue- 
cession of strong and defensible posts; and the road to 
Alexandria was laboriously cleared by the victory of the Saracens in 
two-and-twenty days of general or partial combat In their annals of 
conquest the siege of Alexandria ^ perhaps the most arduous and 

The pi’jiTecturo of E^ypt, and tbo conduct of the wax*, had been trusted by 
Iloracliiis to the patnarcli Cyrus (Thoopban. p. 280, 281 [t. i p. 518, 51 9, ed. Bonn.]). 
“In Spam,” said James II., “ do you not consult your priests ?” “ We do,” replied 

the Catholic auibassudor, “ and om* affairs succeed accordingly.” I know not how to 
relate the plans of Cyrus, of paying tribute without impairing the revenue, and of 
converting Omar by bis marriage with tho emperor's daughter (Nicephor. Breviar. 
p 17, 18 [ed. Par. 1848]). 

See the Life of Benjamin, in Renaudot (Ilist. Patriarch Alexandnn.p. 156-172), 
who has enriched tho conquest of Egypt with some facts from the Arabic text of 
Severus tho Jacobito lustorian. 

Tbo local description of Alexandiia is perfectly ascertained by the master-hand 

the first of geographers (D’Anvillo, Mcmoire sur TEgypte, p. 52-63); but we 
may borrow tho eyes of the modei'n travolleis. more especially of Thevenot(_ Voyage au 
liOvant, pait i. p 381-305), Pooock (vol i p. 2-13;, and Niebuhr (Voyage en Arabic, 
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important enterprise. The first trading city in the world was abun- 
dantly replenished with the means of subsistence and defence. Her 
numerous inhabitants fought for the dearest of human rights, religion 
and property ; and the enmity of the natives seemed to exclude them 
from the common benefit of peace and toleration. The sea was con- 
tinually open ; and if Heraclius had been awake to the public distress, 
fresh armies of Romans and barbarians might have been poured into 
the harbour to save the second capital of the empire. A circumfer- 
ence of ten miles would have scattered the forces of the Greeks, and 
favoured the stratagems of an active enemy ; but the two sides of an 
oblong square were covered by the sea and the lake Marseotis, and 
each of the narrow ends exposed a front of no more than ten furlongs. 
The efibrts of the Arabs were not inadequate to the difficulty of the 
attempt and the value of the prize. From the throne of Medina the 
eyes of Omar vrere fixed on the camp and city : his voice excited to 
arms the Arabian tribes and the veterans of Syria ; and the merit of 
a holy war was recommended by the peculiar fame and fertility of 
Egypt. Anxious for the ruin or expulsion of their tyrants, the faithful 
natives devoted their labours to the service of Amrou ; some sparks of 
martial spirit were perhaps rekindled by the example of their allies ; and 
the sanguine hopes of Mokawkas had fixed his sepulchre in the church 
of St. John of Alexandria. Eutychius, the patriarch, observes that 
the Saracens fought with the courage of lions : they repulsed the 
frequent and almost daily sallies of the besieged, and soon assaulted 
in their turn the walls and towers of the city. In every attack the 
sword, the banner of Amrou, glittered in the van of the Moslems. 
On a memorable day he was betrayed by his imprudent valour ; his 
followers who had entered the citadel were driven back; and the 
general, with a friend and a slave, remained a prisoner in the hands 
of the Christians. When Amrou was conducted before the pi'aefect, 
he remembered his dignity, and forgot his situation ; a lofty de- 
meanour and resolute language revealed the lieutenant of the caliph, 
and the battle-axe of a soldier was already raised to strike off the 
head of the audacious captive. His life was saved by the readiness 
of his slave, who instantly gave his master a blow on the face, and 
commanded him with an angry tone to be silent in the presence of 
his superiors. The credulous Greek was deceived : he listened to 
the offer of a treaty, and his prisoners were dismissed in the hope of 
a more respectable embassy, till the joyful acclamations of the camp 
announced the return of their general, and insulted the folly of the 


tom i. p. 34-43). Of tie two modem rivals, Savary and Woluey, the one may aui'iHe 
the other will instruct. 
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iiitidels. At length, after a siege of fourteen months,^ and the loss 
of three-and-twenty thousand men, the Saracens prevailed; the 
Greeks embarked their dispirited and diminished numbers, and the 
standard of Mahomet was planted on the walls of the capital of Egypt. 

‘‘ I have taken,” said Amrou to the caliph, “ the great city of the 
‘‘ West. It is impossible for me to enumerate the variety of its 
“ riches and beauty ; and I shall content myself with observing that 
‘‘ it contains four thousand palaces, four thousand baths, four hundred 
theatres or places of amusement, twelve thousand shops for the sale of 
vegetable food, and forty thousand tributary Jews. The town has 
been subdued i)y force of arms, without treaty or capitulation, and 
‘‘ the Moslems arc impatient to seize the fruits of their victory.” 
The commander of the faithful rejected with firmness the idea of 
pillage, and directed his lieutenant to reserve the wealth and revenue 
of Alexandria for the public service and the propagation of the faith : 
the inhabitants were numbered ; a tribute was imposed ; the zeal and 
resentment of the Jacobites were curbed, and the Melchites who sub- 
mitted to the Arabian yoke were indulged iv the obscure but tranquil 
exercise of their worship. The iutelligence of this disgraceful and 
calamitous event afflicted the declining health of the emperor ; and 
Heraclius died of a dropsy about seven weeks after the loss of Alex- 
andria,^^^ Under the minority of his grandson the clamours of a 
oeople deprived of their daily sustenance compelled the Byzantine 
court to undertake the recovery of the capital of Egypt. In the space 
of four years the harbour and fortifications of Alexandria w^ere twice 
occupied by a fleet and army of Romans. They were twice expelled 
by the valour of Amrou, who was recalled by the domestic peril from 
the distant wars of Tripoli and Nubia. But the facility of the attempt, 
the repetition of the insult, and the obstinacy of the resistance, pro- 
voked him to swear that, if a third time he drove the infidels into the 

*1® Botlx Eutychiiifj (Ann^il. tom li p. 319) and Elmacin (Hiat. Saracen p 28) 
concur in fixing tho taking of Alexandria to Friday of tlio new moon of Moharraiu of 
the twentieth year of tho Hegira (Decoinbor 22, a.d. 040).*^ In reckoning backwards 
fourteen months Bponb before Alexandria, seven months before Babylon, &c , Amrou 
might have invaded h’gypb about tho end of tho year 038. hub we are assured that ho 
entered tho country the 1 2th of Bayni, 6th of June (Murtadi, Morveillos de I’Egypte, 
p. 104, SevoruH, 'upud Benaudot, p. 102). The Saracen, and afterwards Lewis IX. 
of Franco, halted at l^olusium, or Damiotta, during tho season of tho inundation of tho 
Nile. 

Eutych. Annal, tom. ii. p. 310, 319. 

Notwithstanding some inconsistonoios of Thoophanes and Cedrenus, the accuracy 
of Pagi (Critica, tom. ii p. 824) has extracted from Nicephorus and tho Chronicon 
Onontalethe true date of tlio death of Heraclius, February 11th, a,©, 641, fifty days 
after the loss of Alexandria, A fourth of that timo was sufficient to convey the 
intelligence. 


• Weil places tho capture of Alexandria in the 2lBt year of tho Hegira, conse( 3 [ue.itl| 
A.©, 641. Vol. 1 1 ). 114.— S. 
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gea, he would render Alexandria as accessible on all sides as the house 
of a prostitute. Faithful to his promise, he dismantled several parts 
of the walls and towers ; but the people was spared in the chastise- 
ment of the city, and the mosch of Mercjj was erected on the spot 
where the victorious general had stopped the fury of his troops.*^ 

I should deceive the expectation of the reader if I passed in silence 
the fate of the Alexandrian library, as it is described by the 
Aiexandiuin learned Abulpharagms. The spirit of Amrou was more 
hbraiy. curious and liberal than that of his brethren, and in his 
leisure hours the Arabian chief was pleased with the conversation of 
John, the last disciple of Ammonius, and who derived the surname 
of Philoponus from his laborious studies of grammar and philo- 
sophy.^^^ Emboldened by this familiar intercourse, Philoponus pre- 
sumed to solicit a gift, inestimable in Mb opinion, contemptible in that 
of the barbarians — the royal library, which alone, among the spoils of 
Alexandria, had not been appropriated by the visit and the seal of 
the conqueror. Amrou was inclined to gratify the wish of the gram- 
marian, but his rigid integrity refiised to alienate the minutest object 
without the consent of the caliph: and the well-known answer of 
Omar was inspired by the ignorance of a fanatic. ‘‘ If these writings 
of the Greeks agree with the book of God, they are useless and 
need not be preserved : if they disagree, they are pernicious and 
ought to be destroyed.’’ The sentence was executed with blind 
obedience : the volumes of paper or parchment were distributed to 
the four thousand baths of the city ; and such was their incredible 
multitude, that six months were barely sufScient for the consumption 
of this precious fuel. Since the Dynasties of Abulpharagius have 
been given to the world in a Latin version, the tale has been re- 
peatedly transcribed ; and every scholar, with pious indignation, has 
deplored the irreparable shipwreck of the learning, the arts, and the 
genius of antiquity. For my own part, I am strongly tempted to 
deny both the fact and the consequences. The fact is indeed mar- 
vellous. “ Read and wonder ! ” says the historian himself : and the 

Many treatises of tins lovoi of labour ((pi?^&^avos) arc still extant, but for readers 
of tbc present ago, the piinted and unpublished are nearly in the same piodicament. 
Moses and Aiistotle are the chief objects of his vciboso conimontaries, one of which 
is dated as early as May lUth, a.d. G17 (Fabric, Biblioth Gijdc tom. ix. p. 458-4(>t^). 
A modern (John Le Clerc), who sometimes assumed the same name, was equal to old 
Philoponus in diligence, and far superior m good sense and real knowledge. 

Abulpharag. Dynast p. 114, vers. Pocock Audi quid factum sit et nuraro. It 
would be endless to enumeiato the moderns who have wondered and believed, but I 
may distinguish with honour the rational scepticism of llenaudot (Hist Alex. Patriaiclv 
p 170). historia .... habet aliqnid ut Arabibus familiaro est 

• The re-capture of Alexandiia occurred in the second yoiii of +he caliph OthmaL 
^A.D. 640. Weil, vol. 1 p sqq — S. 
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solitary report of a stranger who wrote at the cud of six hundred 
years on the confines of Media Is overbalanced by the silence of tvo 
annalists of a more early date, both Christians, both natives of Egypt, 
and the most ancient of whom, the patriarch Eutychius, has amply 
described the conquest of Alexandria. The rigid sentence of 
Omar is repugnant to the sound and orthodox precept of the Ma- 
hometan casuists : they expressly declare that the religious books of 
the Jews and Christians, which are acquired by the right of war, 
should never be committed to the flames ; and that the works of pro- 
fane science, historians or poets, physicians or philosophers, may be 
lawfully applied to the use of the faithful.^ A more destructive zeal 
may perhaps be attributed to the first successors of Mahomet ; yet m 
this instance the conflagration would have speedily expired in the 
deficiency of materials. I shall not recapituhite the disasters of the 
Alexandrian library, the involuntary flame that was kindled by Caesar 
ill his own defence, or the mischievous bigotry of the Christians, 
who studied to destroy the monuments of idolatry.^ But if we 
gradually descend from the age of the Antoniiics to that of Theo- 
dosius, we shall learn from a chain of contemporary witnesses that 
the royal palace and the temple of Serapis no longer contained the 
four, or the seven, hundred thousand volumes which had been as- 
sembled by the curiosity and magnificence of the Ptolemies.’^* 
Perhaps the church and seat of the patriarchs might be enriched with 
a repository of books ; but if the ponderous mass of Arlan and Mono- 
physite controversy were indeed consumed in the public baths, a 
philosopher may allow, with a smile, that it was ultimately devoted to 


This curious anoedute will ho vainly sought in tho annals of Eutychius, and the 
S«\raconic history of Jilmacm. Tho silence of Abulfeda, Murladi, and a crowd of Mos- 
lems, is less conclusive, from thoir ignoi’ance of Christian literature. 

See Roland, de Jure Milibaii Mohaminodanorum, in his nid volume of Disserta- 
tions, p. 37. The reason for not burning tho religious books of the Jews or Chnstians 
is donvod from tho rospoct that is duo to tho name of God. 

ns Consult tho collections of FrciiBhoim (Supplement. Livian. c, 12, 43) and Usher 
(Annal p. 4G0). Livy himself h.id styled tho Alexandrian hbiary, ologantido regum 
curseque cgrogium opus— a liberal encomium, for which ho is pertly criticised by the 
narrow stoicism of Seneca (Do Tianquillitate Animi, c. 0), whose wisdom on this occa- 
sion deviates in bo nonsense 

See this History, vol. m. p, 419. 

Aulus Gollius (Nootes AtticoB, vi. 17), Ammianus Marcollmus (xxii. IG), and 
OrosiuB (1. VI c. 15 [p 421]). They all speak in tho tensts and tho woids of 
Ammianus arc icmarkably strong* fuorunt Bibliothocjjo mnumciabilos [ina'stimabilesjj 
et loquitur monumentorum vetorum coucinons fidcs, &c.“ 

Renauclot answois for vcisions of the Bible, Iloxapla, Catenm Pairnm, Com*- 
mentaries, &c. (p, 170). Our Alexandrian MS., if it came from I^gypt, and not from 
Constantinople or Mount Athos (Wetstem, IVolcgom ad N* ''J\ p. B, &c.), might posh 
sibly be among them. 


» It has, however,^ been shown, in a library of tiio Sorapeum was not destroyed 
peviouH note (vol. hi. p. 41 9), that tho along with the temi>le,— S. 

VOL. VI X 
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the benefit of mankind.^ I sincerely regret the more valuable libraries 
which have been involved in the ruin of the Roman empire ; but when 
I seriously compute the lapse of ages, the waste of ignorance, and the 
calamities of war, our treasures, rather than our losses, are the object 
of my surprise. Many curious and interesting facts are buried in 
oblivion : the three great historians of Rome have been transmitted 
to our hands in a mutilated state ; and we are deprived of many 
pleasing compositions of the lyric, iambic, and dramatic poetry of the 
Greeks. Yet we should gratefully remember that the mischances of 
time and accident have spared the classic works to which the suffrage 
of antiquity had adjudged the first place of genius and glory : the 
teachers of ancient knowledge, who are still extant, had perused and 
compared the writings of their predecessors ; nor can it fairly be 
presumed that any important truth, any useful discovery in art or 
nature, has been snatched away fi-om the curiosity of modern ages. 

In the administration of Egypt,^^^ Amrou balanced the demands of 
justice and policy ; the interest of the people of the law, who 
tion of " were defended by God ; and of the people of the alliance, 
who were protected by man. In the recent tumult of con- 
quest and deliverance, the tongue of the Copts and the sword of the 
Arabs were most adverse to the tranquillity of the province. To the 
former, Amrou declared that faction and falsehood would be doubly 


I have often perused with pleasuie a chapter of Quintilian (Institut. Orator, x. 
1), in which that judicious critic enumeiates and appreciates the senes of Greek and 
Latm classics. 

Such as Galen, Pliny, Aristotle, &c. On this subject Wotton (Reflections on 
Ancient and Modem Learning, p. 85-95) argues with solid sense against the lively 
exotic fancies of Sir ‘William Temple. The contempt of the Greeks for barbaric 
science would scarcely admit the Indian or .^thiopic books into the hbrary of Alex- 
andna; nor is it proved that philosophy has sustained any real loss fiom their ex- 
clusion. 

This curious and authentic intelligence of Murtadi (p. 284-289) has not been 
discovered either by Mr. Ockley or by the self-sufficient compilers of the Modem 
Universal Histoiy. 


® Since the time of Gibbon several new 
Mahometan authorities have been adduced 
to support the authority of Abulpharagius 
respecting the brnming of the Alexandrian 
library. That of— I. Abdollatiph, by Pro- 
fessor White II. Of Maknsn I have seen 
a MS. extract from this writer. Ill Of 
Ibn Chaledun : and, after them, Hadschi 
Chalfa. See Von Hammer, Geschichte der 
Assassinen, p. 17. Reinhard, in a German 
Dissertation, printed at Gottmgen 1792, 
and St. Croix (Magasm Encyclop. tom. iv. 
p. 433), have exammed the question. 
Among Oriental scholars, Professor White, 
M St. Martin, Von Hammer, and Silv. de 
Sacy consider the fact of the burmng the 
hbrary, by the command of Omar, beyond 


question. Compare St Martin's note, 
vol XI. p. 29G. A Mahometan writer 
brings a similar charge against the Cru- 
saders. The library of Tripoli is said to 
have contained the incredible number of 
three millions of volumes. On the cap- 
ture of the city, Count Bertram of St. 
Gilles, entering the first room, which con- 
tained nothing but the Koran, ordered 
the whole to be burnt, as the works of 
the false prophet of Arabia. See Wilken, 
Gesch. dei Kreuzziige, vol. ii. p. 211, — M. 
Matter also argues in favour of the re- 
ceived account respecting the burniug of 
the Alexandrian library. Histoire de 
VEcole d'Alexandne, vol i p. 342 — S. 
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chastised -by the punishment of the accusers, whom he should detest 
as his personal enemies, and by the promotion of their innocent 
brethren, whom their envy had laboured to injure and supplant. He 
excited the latter by the motives of religion and honour to sustain the 
dignity of their character, to endear themselves by a modest and 
temperate conduct to God and the caliph, to spare and protect a people 
who had trusted to their faith, and to content themselves with the 
legitimate and splendid rewards of their victory. In the management 
of the revenue he disapproved the simple but oppressive mode of a 
capitation, and preferred with reason a proportion of taxes deducted 
on every branch from the clear profits of agriculture and commerce. 
A third part of the tribute was appropriated to the annual repairs of 
the dykes and canals, so essential to the public welfare. Under his 
administration the fertility of Egypt supplied the dearth of Arabia ; 
and a string of camels, laden with corn and provisions, covered almost 
without an interval the long road from Memphis to Medina. But 
the genius of Amrou soon renewed the maritime communication which 
had been attempted or achieved by the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, or 
the Csesars ; and a canal, at least eighty miles in length, was opened 
from the Nile to the Red Sea This inland navigation, which would 
have joined the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean, was soon dis- 
continued as useless and dangerous ; the throne was removed from 
Medina to Damascus, and the Grecian fleets might have explored a 
passage to the holy cities of ArabiaJ^’’^ 

Eutychius, Annal tom. ii p. 320. Eimacin, Hist. Saracen p 35. 

On these obboura canals the reader may tiy to stiiisfy luxnF>clf from D’Anvillo 
(Mdm sur TEgypte, p 108-110, 124, 132), .and a learned IheHis, maintained and 
punted at Strasburg in the year 1770 (Jimgendorum marium Iluviorumqno molimina, 
p 39-47, G8-70). Even the supine Turks have agitated the old project of joining the 
two seas (Mdmoires du Baron de Tott, tom. iv.).'' 


^ Both classical authority and Arabian 
tradition unite in testifying the existence 
of a canal between the Nile and tlie Red 
Sea, the most probable history of which 
seems to bo as follows '—It was begun by 
Nechos, the son of Psammotichus, but 
left unfinished till completed by Darius, 
the son of Hystaspos This lino began a 
little above Bubastis, on tho Polusiao 
branch of the Nile. (Herod, ii. 158.) 
Having become choked with sand, it was 
restored by Ptolemy Philadolphus, who, 
however, placed its head farther north, in 
the neighbouihood of Phaciisa. Another 
line, derived from tho Nile above the 
Delta, seems to have been subsequently 
added. The canal was evidently navigable 
in the time of Augustus (Strabo, lib. xvii. 
p. 805, Casaub ; Diod. Sic. i. c. 33), but it 


seems to have become usolcas in tho time 
of Pliny tho older (H. N vi. 33). It was, 
however, repaired by Trajan; and wo 
know tliat xt was navigable in tho second 
centuiy, in the time of Lucian (Pseudom. 
§ 44). Between this ponod, however, and 
the taking of Alexandria by Amrou, it 
must have bocomo again choked with 
sand, Tho line, as rostoiod by Amrou, 
began at Babylon (or Fostat), ran north- 
ward to Bilbcis, tiien oastwaid, through 
tho valley of Tomlat, to tho rums of Horo- 
opolis, whence it took a southerly direc- 
tion, and entered tho Red Sea at Kolzum, 
near the spot where Suoss subaoquontly 
rose. It must thus have travoi'Sod tho 
same line as in the time of Trajan; and as 
Amrou succeeded in a year or two in ren- 
dering it again navigable, we may con- 
z 2 
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Of his new conquest the caliph Omar had an impmfect know- 
^ , ledffe from the voice of fame and the lea^ends of the Koran, 

populous- He requested that his lieutenant would place before his eyes 

Df'SS ^ * J 

the realm of Pharaoh and the Amalekites ; and the answer 
of Amrou exhibits a lively and not unfaithful picture of that singular 
country.^®® “ O commander of the faithful, Egypt is a compound of 
black earth and green plants, between a pulverised mountain and a 
red sand. The distance from Syene to the sea is a month’s journey 
“ for an horseman. Along the valley descends a river, on which the 
“ blessing of the Most High reposes both in the evening and morning, 
“ and which rises and falls with the revolutions of the sun and moon. 


“ When the annual dispensation of Providence unlocks the springs 
“ and fountains that nourish the earth, the Nile rolls his swelling and 
“ sounding waters through the realm of Egypt : the fields are over- 
“ spread by the salutary flood ; and the villages communicate with 
each other in their painted barks. The retreat of the inundation 
deposits a fertilising mud for the reception of the various seeds ; the 
crowds of husbandmen who blacken the land may be compared to a 
swarm of industrious ants , and their native indolence is quickened 
“ by the lash of the task-master and the promise of the flowers and 
“ fruits of a plentiful increase. Their hope is seldom deceived ; but 
the^ riches which they extract fi*om the wheat, the barley, and the 
rice, the legumes, the fruit-trees, and the cattle, are unequally shared 
“ between those who labour and those who possess. According to 
the vicissitudes of the seasons, the face of the country is adorned 
with a silver wave, a verdant emerald^ and the deep yellow of a 
“ golden harvest.” Yet this beneficial order is sometimes inter- 


A small volume, des Merveillos, &c., de VEgypte, composed in the xmth centui’y 
by Murtadi of Cairo, and translated from an Arabic MS of Caidmal Mazaiin, was 
published by Pieire Vatier, Pans, 1666 The antiquities of Egypt aie wild aud 
legendary ; but the ivnter deserves credit and esteem for his account of the conquest 
and geography of his native country (see the Correspondence of Amrou and Omar, p, 
279-289). 

In a twenty years* residence at Cairo, the consul Maillet had contemplated that 
varying scene — ^the Nile (Lettre n, particularly p. 70, 75); the fertility of the land 
(Lefcfcre ix.) From a college at Cambridge the poetic e} e of Qiay had seen the same 
objects with a keener glance : — 

What wonder in the sultry climes that spread, 

Where Nile, redundant o’er his summer bed, 

Prom his broad bosom life and verdure flings, 

And broods o’er Egypt with his wat’ry wings. 

If with advent’rous oar, and ready sail, 

The dusky people diive before the gale. 

Or on frail floats to neighbouring cities ride, 

' That rise and glitter o’er the ambient tide 

(Mason’s Works and Memoirs of Gmy, p. 199, 200.) 


elude that the ancient works remained in Woil, vol, i. p. 119, sqq ; Letronne, Revutf 
a tolerable state of preservation See des deux Moudes, vol. xxvix. 215. — S. 
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rupted ; and the long delay and sudden swell of the nver hi tnc first 
year of the conquest might afford some colour to an edifying fable. 
It is said that the annual sacrifice of a virgin had been interdicted 
by the piety of Omar ; and that the Nile lay sullen and inactive in 
his shallow bed, till the mandate of the caliph was cast into the 
obedient stream, which rose in a single night to the height of sixteen 
cubits. The admiration of tlie Arabs for their new conquest encou- 
raged the licence of tlieir romantic spirit may read, in the 

gravest authors, that Egypt was crowded with twenty thousand cities 
or villages : that^ exclusive of the Greeks and Arabs, the (bpts 

alone were found, on the assessment, six millions of tributary sub- 
jects,^®- or twenty millions of either sex and of every age that three 
hundred millions of gold or silver weie annually paid to the treasury 
of the caliph.^®® Our reason must be staitlod by these extravagant 
assertions; and they will become more jialpable if we asoumc tlio 
compass and measure the extent of liabitable ground : a valley from 
the tropic to Memphis seldom broader than twelve miles, and the 
triangle of the Delta, a flat surface of two thousand one hundred 
square leagues, compose a twelfth part of the magnitude of EranoeJ** 
A more accurate research will justify a more i*easonable estimate. The 
three hundred millions, created by the error of a scribe, are reduced 
to the decent revenue of four millions three hundred thousand piocew 
of gold, of which nine hundred thousand were consumed by the pay 

Miu’tadi, p 164-167. Tho leader will not onwly cukIiI, a human HMcrifuo imder 
the Christian emperors, or a niiiacle of the siicoohhoih t)f JMalioiuot. 

Maillet, Debciiiition do rXCgypto, p lie inoutioiis lliis numboras thr 
opimoti; and adds that the gonoiahty of these vill.iges eoulaiu two or three tlioiirtaiul 
persons, and that many of them arc mote populous than our large citieH, 

Eutych. Annal. tom n. p. 308, 311 Tho twenty imlhous are computed from 
the following data: one-twelfth of mankind above sixty, ont^-iliiid below sixteen, the 
proportion of men to women as seventeen to sixteen (KeehercdieH sur la Population <U> 
lal'rauce, p. 71, 72). The piesident Uoguot (Ongine deb Arts, tom. iii. p, 26, 
&c.) bestows twenty-seven milhona on ancient Egypt, because the seventeen hundred 
companions of Sesostris wore bom on the same day. 

A'U Elmacin, Hist. Saracen, p, 218, and tins gross limi]) is swallowed without seruple 
by D’Herbelot (Biblioth, Client, p. 1031), Arbuthiiot (Tables of Ancient Coins, p. 262), 
and DeGuignos (Hist, dos Huns, tom ni p. 13r>). H'hey might allege the not le^s 
extravagant liberality of Appiaii in favour of the Ptolemies (in pricfat )of soV(‘nty-four 
myriads, 740,000 talents, an annual inctuno of I8o, or uonr 3iio, millions of pouiuls 
sterling, accoidmg as wo reckon by tho Egyptian or the Alexauclnan talent (Bernard 
de Pondoribus Antici* p. 186). 

See tho measurement of D’Aiivillc (Mem snr VEgypt(‘, p. 23, ). AfUu' some 

peevish cavils, M, Pauw (liecherches sur le.s Egypticiis, torn. i. p Uh 121) can only 
enlarge his leckonmg to 22r)0 sipiaro leagues. 


® Mr. Clinton observes that the miiulier 
of SIX millions of Copts is crodiblo, if wo 
undeistaud it of tho total Coptic popula- 
tion, and not (with Kutychius) of tlie male 
adults alone. In the reign of Noro, a.t>. 

oxclu&ivo of Alexandria, cou- 


tfuned 7,560,000 inhabitants, .h seph. 
Bell Jud. lib. ii. c 16, § 4. hx the 
amount of Uibute m Eutyolnus thew must 
bo exaggeration or error. East. Koin 
vol. ii, p. 177,— S, 
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of the soldiers.’®® Two authentic lists, of the present and of tlie 
twelfth century, are circumscribed within the respectable number of 
two thousand seven hundred villages and towns.’®® After a long 
residence at Cairo, a French consul has ventured to assign about four 
millions of Mahometans, Christians, and Je'ws, for the ample, thouo-h 
not incredible, scope of the population of Egypt.’®’ ” 

IV. The conquest of Africa, from the Nile to the Atlantic Ocean, ’‘‘® 
APBioA. attempted by the arms of the caliph Othman.* The 

pious design was approved by the companions of Mahomet 
A and the chiefs of the tribes ; and twenty thousand Arabs 
marched from Medina, with the gifts and the blessing of the 
commander of the faithful. They were joined in the camp of Memphis 

*3® Renaudot, Hist Patriarcli. Alexand p. 334, who calls the common reading or 
version of Elmacm error libranu His own emendation, of 4,300,000 pieces, in the 
ixth century, maintains a probable medium between the 3,000,000 which the Arabs 
acquired by the conquest of Egypt (idem, p. 168), and the 2,400, OoO which the sultan 
of Constantinople levied in the last century (Pietro della Valle, tom i. p. 352; 
Thevenot, part i. p. 824). Pauw (Recherches, tom ii p. 365-373) gradually raises 
the revenue of the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, and the Caesars, from six to fifteen milhons 
of German crowns. 

136 •pij.e list Qf Sehultens (Index Geograph, ad calcem Vit Saladin p 6) contains 
2396 places, that of D’Anville (Mem. sur TEgypte, p 29), from the divan of Cairo, 
enumerates 2696. 

See MaiUet (Description de I’Egjrpte, p. 28), who seems to argue with candour 
and judgment. I am much better satisfied with the observations than with the reading 
of the French consul. He was ignorant of Greek and Latin literature, and his fancy 
is too much delighted with the fictions of the Arabs Their best knowledge is col- 
lected by Abulfeda (Descnpt .^gypt. Arab, et Lat. a Joh. David Michaelis, Gottingse, 
in 4to 1776); and m two recent voyages mto Egypt, we are amused by Savary, and 
instructed by Volney. I wish the latter could travel over the globe 

My conquest of Africa is drawn from two French interpreters of Arabic literature, 
Cardonne (Hist, de I’Afnque et de TEspagne sous la Dommation des Arabes, tom. i. 
p, 8-55) and Otter (Hist, de FAcaddmie des Inscriptions, tom. xxi p. 111-125 and 
136). They derive their principal information firom Novairi, who composed, a ». 1 331, 
an Encyclopsedia in more than twenty volumes. The five geneial paits successively 
treat of, 1. Physics*; 2 Man; 3. Animals, 4. Plants, and 5. History, and the African 
affairs are discussed in the vith chapter of the vth section of this last part (Reiske, 
Prodidagmata ad Hagji Chalifae Tabulas, p, 232-234). Among the older historians 
who are quoted by Novairi we may distmguish the original narrative of a soldier who 
led the van of the Moslems. 


^ According to Weil, the first invasion 
of Africa and capture of Tripoh was con- 
ducted by Amrou in the reign of the 
caliph Omar, a.d. 643-44. The expedi- 
tion of Abdallah was subsequent. He 
was appomted to the command m Egypt 
in the second year of the caliph Othman. 
Weil, vol. i p. 123 sy. and p 159. It 
may be further remarked that Gibbou’'s 
narrative is not consistent with itself. At 
p. 335 he represents Amrou as recalled 
“ from the distant wars of Tripoli and 
« Nubia” by the attempt of the Greeks to 
retake Alexandna; and as that event 
happened within the space of four 
‘^yccvrs ” from its first capture, the date of 


it must, according to his chronology, have 
been before the end of a.d. 644. Conse- 
quently, the conquest of Africa must, on 
his own showmg, have been ** first at- 
“ tempted” three years before the date 
heie assigned. 

The caliph Othman wished Amrou, who 
had just reconquered Alexandria, to con- 
tent himself with the command of the 
army of Egypt, whilst Abdallah should 
preside over the finances. But Amrou 
refused this offer, remaiking that in such 
case “ he should resemble a man who 
held a cow by the horns whilst another 
milked her ” Weil, vol. i, p 159.— S. 
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by twenty tlionsaiid of their countrymen ; and the conduct of the war 
was intrusted to Abdallah/'*® the son of Said and the foster-brother 
of the caliph, who had lately supplanted the conqueror and lieutenant 
of Egypt. Yet the favour of the prince, and the merit of his favourite, 
could not obliterate the guilt of his apostacy. The early conversion 
of Abdallah, and his skilful pen, had recommended him to the 
important office of transcribing the sheets of the Koran : he betrayed 
his trust, corrupted the text, derided the errors which he had made, 
and fled to Mecca to escape the justice, and expose the ignorance, of 
the apostle. After the conquest of Mecca he fell prostrate at the feet 
of Mahomet : his teal's, and the entreaties of Othraan, extorted a 
reluctant pardon ; but the prophet declared that he had so long hesi- 
tated, to allow time for some zealous disciple to avenge his injui'y in 
the blood of the apostate. With apparent fidelity and cflFective merit 
he served the religion which it was no longer his interest to desert : 
his birth and talents gave him an honourable rank among the Koreish ; 
and, in a nation of cavalry, Abdallah was renowned as the boldest 
and most dexterous horseman of Arabia. At the head of forty 
thousand Moslems he advanced from Egypt into the unknown countries 
of the West. The sands of Barc<i might be impervious to a Roman 
legion ; but the Arabs were attended by their faithful camels ; and 
the natives of the desert beheld without terror the familiar aspect of 
the soil and climate. After a painful march they pitched their tents 
before the walls of Tripoli,*'^® a maritime city in which the name, the 
wealth, and the inhabitants of the province had gradually centered, 
and which now maintains the third rank among the states of Barbary. 
A reinforcement of Greeks was surprised and cut in pieces on the sea- 
shore ; but the fortifications of Ti'ipoli resisted the first assaults ; and 
the yaracens were tempted by the approach of the prscfcct Gregory 
to relinquish the labours of the siege for the perils and the 
hopes of a decisive action. If his standard was followed by 
one hundred and twenty thousand men, the regular bands *** ‘‘'*k^®*** 
of the empire must have been lost in the naked and disorderly crowd 

the liiHtory of Abdallah, in Ahxilfod.i (Vit. Mohammed, p. 100) and Ouguior 
(Vie do Maboiuet, toju, iii. i>. 45-48). 

The provixioo and city of Tupoli ax'o doHcrihod by Loo Afncurxns (iu Navigationo 
et Vxaggi <U Itaxuxiflio, tom i. Voixetia, 1551), fol TO vcuso) and Mai'mol (I)oHcriptioxx 
do rAtrKpxu, tom* ii. i). 502). The fiiiat of thc»o wiiters was a Moor, a solxolar, and a 
iravollci’, who composed or ti’anslated his Afxican geography in a state of captivity at 
Ilomo, wheio ho had tiHsuiued the name and religion of Dope Leo X. In a similar 
captivity among the Moors, tho Spaniard Marmol, a soldier of Charles V., compiled 
Ills Description of Africa, translated by D’ Abluucourt into French (Pans, 1007, 0 vols. 
in 4to.). Marmol had nsad and seen, hut ho is destitute of tho curious and oxteu- 
sivo obsorvainm which abounds in tho original woik of Leo tho African. 

*■*“ Thoophanes, who mentions the defeat, rtither than tho death, of Gregory. IU 
bnmds tlio pnufoct with the name of Tu^atnof: ho had probably assumed she purpls 
(OhroiAogniph. p. 285 ftom. i. p. 525, ed. Bonn J). 
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of Africans and Moors, who formed the strength, or rather the nnin- 
hers, of his host. He rejected with indignation the option of the 
Koran or the tribute ; and during several days the two armies were 
^fiercely engaged from the dawn of light to the hour of noon, when 
their fatigue and the ei^cessive heat compelled them to seek sheker 
and refreshment in their respective camps. The daughter of Gregory, 
a maid of incomparable beauty and spirit, is said to have fought by 
his side : from her earliest youth she was trained to mount on horse- 
back, to draw the bow, and to wield the scimitar ; and the richness ot 
her arms and apparel were conspicuous in the foremost ranks of the 
battle. Her hand, \\ith an hundred thousand pieces of gold, was 
offered for the head of the Arabian general, and the youths of Africa 
were excited by the prospect of the glorious prize. At the pressing 
solicitation of his brethren, Abdallah withdrew his person from the 
field; but the Saracens were discouraged by the retreat of their 
leader, and the repetition of these equal or unsuccessful conflicts. 

A noble Arabian, who afterwards became the adversary of All, 
Victory of SLud the father of a caliph, had signalised his valour in 
the Aiabs Egypt, and Zobeir was the first who planted the scaling- 
ladder against the w^alls of Babylon. In the African war he was 
detached from the standard of Abdallah. On the news of the battle, 
Zobeir, with twelve companions, cut his way through the camp of the 
Greeks, and pressed forwards, without tasting either food or repose, 
to partake of the dangers of his brethren. He cast his eyes round 
the field : Where,” said he, “ is our general ?” In his tent.” 

Is the tent a station for the general of the Moslems? ” Abdallah 
represented with a blush the importance of his own life, and the 
temptation that was held forth y the Roman prscfect. “ Retort,” 
said Zobeir, “ on the infidels their ungenerous attempt. Proclaim 
through the ranks that the head of Gregory shall be repaid with 
his captive daughter, and the equal sum of one hundred thousand 
‘‘ pieces of gold.” To the courage and discretion of Zobeir the 
lieutenant of the caliph intrusted the execution of his own stratagem, 
which inclined the long-disputed balance in favour of the Saracens. 
Supplying by activity and artifice the deficiency of numbers, a part of 
their forces lay concealed in their tents, while the remainder prolonged 
an irregular skirmish with the enemy till the sun was high in the 
heavens. On both sides they retired with fainting stops : their horses 
were unbridled, their armour was laid aside, and the hostile nations 

See in Ockley (Hist, of the Saracens, vol. ii. p 45) the death of Zobeir, wluch 
was honoured with the tears of All, against whom he had re])olloi //is valour at the 
siege of Babylon, if indeed it be the same person, is mentioned by Eutychius ( AiniuL 
tom. u. p. 308) j j \ 
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[)roparc(l, or seemed to prepare, for the refreshment of the eveiaiig, 
and the encounter of the ensuing day. On a sudden the chtirgc was 
sounded; the Arabian camp poured forth a swarm of fresh and 
intrepid warriors ; and the long line of the Greeks and Africans was 
surprised, assaulted, overturned, by new squadrons of the faithful, 
who, to the eye of fanaticism, might appear as a band of angeis 
descending from the sky. The prefect himself was slain by the hand 
of Zobeir: his daughter, who sought revenge and death, was sur- 
rounded and made jirisoncr ; and the fugitives involved in their dis- 
aster* the town of Sufetula, to which they escaped from the sabres and 
hincos of the Arabs. Sufetula was built one hundred and fifty inilea 
to t)ie south of Carthage ; a gentle declivity is watered by a running 
stream, and shaded by a grove of juni per- trees ; and, in the ruins of 
a triumphal arch, a portico, and three temples of the Corinthian order, 
curiosity may yet admire the magnificence of the llomans.^^^ After 
the fall of tins opulent city, the pi*ovincials and barbainans imjilored 
on all sides the mercy of the conqueror. His vanity or his zoi\l might 
he flattered by offers of trilmte or professions of faith : hut his losses, 
his fiitigues, and the progress of an epidemical disease prevented a 
solid establishment; and the Saracens, after a campaign of firtceu 
months, retreated to the confines of Kgypt, with the captives and the 
wealth of their African expedition. The calipirs fifth was granted to 
a favourite, on tho nominal payment of five hundred thousand piee('s 
of gold ; but the state was doubly injured by tins fallacious traiis- 
ac.tion, if each foot-soldier had shared one thousand, and each horse- 
man tlircc thousand pieces, in the real division of the plunder. I'lie 
author of the death of Gregory was expected to have claimed the 
most pre<nous rcwtird of the victory : from his silence it might he 
presumed that he had fallen in the battle, till the tears and exclama- 
tions of the prefect’s daughter at the sight of Zobeir revealed the 
valour aud modesty of that gallant soldier. Tho unfortunate virgin 
was offered, and <dmost rt'jectcd, as a slave, by her father’s murderer, 
who coolly declared that his sw’ord was consecrated to the service of 
religion ; and that he laboured for a recompcucc far above the charms 
of mortal beauty or the rkhes of this transitory hfe, A reward con- 
genial to his tem})er was the honourable commisbiou of announcing to 
the caliph Othman tho success of his arms. I'he com])anioiis, tlui 
chiefs, and the people were assembled in the mosch of Medina, to 

Shaw’s TmvoK p UH, 110. . , ,, 

Mimica oiupt-io, says Abulfoda, orai hwc, ot nilra donatio; qnandcxpndem 
(hhman, nt)X»uno imna^ioH ox .onwio pi’ina ahlaios joraido priostabat (Amml. 
Mosloxn. p. 78). Klmacm (lu his cloudy voihIoh, p. 00) Rooms to rcpoi^ tho 
job. When tho Arabs bosiogcd thopulticc of Ofchuuui, it stood high in fcluxr catalogue 
of gi iovaucos 
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hear the interesting narrative of Zobeir ; and, as the orator forgot 
nothing except the merit of his own counsels and actions, the name of 
Abdallah was joined by the Arabians with the heroic names of Caled 
and Amrou.^^'"*^ 

The Western conquests of the Saracens were suspended near 
Progress of twenty years, till their dissensions were composed by the 
establishment of the house of Ommiyah ; and the caliph 
AD 6 G 5 - 689 . Moawiyah was invited by the cries of the Africans them- 
selves. The successors of Heraclius had been informed of the tri- 
bute which they had been compelled to stipulate with the Arabs ; 
but instead of being moved to pity and relieve their distress, they 
imposed, as an equivalent or a fine, a second tribute of a similar 
amount. The ears of the Byzantine ministers were shut against the 
complaints of their poverty and min ; their despair was reduced to 
prefer the dominion of a single master ; and the extortions of the 
patriarch of Carthage, who was invested with civil and military power, 
provoked the sectaries, and even the Catholics, of the Roman pro- 
vince, to abjure the religion as well as the authority of their tyrants. 
The first lieutenant of Moawiyah acquired a just renown, subdued an 
important city, defeated an army of thirty thousand Greeks, swept 
away fourscore thousand captives, and enriched with their spoils the 
bold adventurers of Syria and Egypt. But the title of conqueror 
of Africa is more justly due to his successor Akbah. He marched 
from Damascus at the head of ten thousand of the bravest Arabs ; 
and the genuine force of the Moslems was enlarged by the doubtful 
aid and conversion of many thousand barbarians. It would be diffi- 
cult, nor is it necessary, to trace the accurate line of the progress of 
Akbah. The interior regions have been peopled by the Orientals 
with fictitious armies and imaginary citadels. In the warlike province 
of Zab, or Numidia, fourscore thousand of the natives might assemble 
in arms ; but the number of three hundred and sixty towns is incom- 

tjjv xec) crt/^cSecXcvrss V^viyo^tea 

<rovToy xou rahg fl'yv ettxrS xrtivovfft, jcai errotx^truvrts ^o^ovg fAiv'ot, rZv 

rWserT^ei^av. Theophaii. Chronograph, p. 285, edit. Paris [vol. i, p. 525, od. R<}iin ]. 
His chronology is loose and inaccurate 

Theophanes (in Chronograph, p. 29'! [vol. i. p. 539]) inserts tho vague ruinoiu’s 
that might reach Constantinople of the Western conquests of tlie Ar<ibs, and I leia-ii 
from Paul Wamefnd, deacon of Aquileia (de Gestis Langobard. 1. v c. 13), that at 
tins time they sent a fleet from Alexandna mto the Sicilian and African seas. 


The romantic incidents of this narra- 
tive, especially with regard to the daugh- 
ter of Gregorius, appear to be destitute 
of lustoncal foundaUen. Gregorius was 
surprised and slain m a tent at some dis- 
tance from the troops? and the latter 
became dibhoaiteiiod by tho death of thoir 


leader. In the division of tho booty, lus 
daughter fell to the lot of a native of 
Medina; and in order to escape the hoj*- 
rors of slavery, sought death by throwing 
herself from a camel on her road to that 
city. Well, vol. i p. lUl.—S. 
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patible with the ignorance or decay of husbandry ; and a circum- 
ference of three leagues wii not be justified by the ruins of Erbe or 
Lambesa^ the ancient metropolis of that inland country. As we 
approach the sea-coast, the well-known cities of Bugia^'*^ and Tan- 
gier define the more certain limits of the Saracen victories. A 
remnant of trade still adheres to the commodious harbour of Bugia, 
whicn in a more prosperous age is said to have contained about twenty 
thousand houses ; and the plenty of iron which is dug from the 
adjacent mountains might have supplied a braver people with the 
instruments of defence. The remote position and venerable antiquity 
of Tingi, or Tangier, have been decorated by the Greek and Arabian 
fables ; but the figurative expressions of the latter, that the walls were 
constructed of brass, and that the roofs were covered with gold and 
silver, may be interpreted as the emblems of strength and opulence. 
The province of Mauritania Tingitana,'^® which assumed the name 
of the capital, had been imperfectly discovered and settled by the 
Romans ; the five colonics were confined to a narrow pale, and the 
more southern parts were seldom explored except by the agents of 
luxury, who searched the forests for ivory and the citron-wood,^*^ and 
the shores of the ocean for the purple shell-fish. The fearless Akbah 
plunged into the heart of the country, traversed the wilderness in 
which his successors erected the splendid capitals of Fez and Mo- 
rocco,^**'* and at length penetrated to the verge of the Atlantic and 

Soo Novairi (aptul OUor, p. 118), Loo Afnoanus (fol. 81, verso), who i-ookoiis 
only onuiuo cittii o infhuto canale. Mariuol (Descrii)tion do I’Afnque, tom. lii. p, a;>), 
and Shaw (TravolH, p. 57, 05-(>8) 

““ Loo AlVioau fol. 58, ixno 59, recto; Marmol, tom. ii p. 415; Shaw, p. 43, 

Loo AlVioan, fol. 52, Marmol, tom. n. p. 228. 

Ihigio ip;nobiHH, ot vix fpuocpiam illuHtic Roitita, parviR oppidifl habltatur, parva 
numiiia ouuttit, solo (piam viris mclior, oi 6(*gnifcio gentis obscura. Pomponiiis Mela, 
1. 5; III. 10, Mola doHcivcH tho more crodit, amco luR own l^hcomcian ancestors had 
migrated from Tingiiana to Spain ( hoc, m ii. 0, a pahsage of th<it geographer so cruelly 
tortured by SalinasiuR, Inaac VobsiuR, and the moHt virvilont of critics, James Grono- 
viuh). He lived at tho time of the final reduction of that country by tho omporor 
(JlatidiuB; yet, almoHt thirty yearH aftoi wards, Pliny (Hist. Nat. v. i.) oompLuns of 
his authors, too lazy to impure, too proud to confess their ignorance of that wild and 
nmioto province. 

1’h<‘ foolish fashion of this citron-wood prevailed at Romo among tho men, as 

as the taste for ix'arls among the women. A round board or table, four or live 
f(M‘l. in diameti'r, sold for the prici of an estate (latifuudii taxatione), eight, ten, or 
twelve thousand pounds slorlmg (Phu. Hist, Natiu*. xm. 29). I conceive that 1 must 
not confound the tree cUrns witli that of tho fruit oUnwi.*^ But I am not botanist 
enough to dotlne tho former fit is like the wild cypress) by the vulgar or Linniean 
name; nor will J decide whether the ei// wa be the orange or tho lemon. Saliuasius 
app<sars to (exhaust the subject, but ho too often involves himself in tho wob of his 
(Usordorly <a’udiiion { Plmiau. I^xoroitat. tom. ii. p. GC'\ See.). 

Leo African, fol. IG, verso. Marmol, tom. ii. p. 28 Tins province, the first 
*»('cne of i.he exploits and greatness of the chenfs, is often mentioned in the curious 
iiistory of that dyuaisiy at the end of the iiid volume of Marmol, Dosoriptieu dt 


• CUrum wjus not the fruit, but the wood of tho tree.- S. 
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the great desert. The river Sus descends from the western sides of 
Mount Atlas, fertilises, like the Nile, the adjacent soil, and falls into 
the sea at a moderate distance from the Canary, or Fortunate, islands. 
Its banks were inhabited by the last of the Moors, a race of savages, 
without laws or discipline or religion : they were astonished hy the 
strange and irresistible terrors of the Oriental arms; and as they 
possessed neither gold nor silver, the richest spoil was the beauty of 
the female captives, some of whom were afterwards sold for a thou- 
sand pieces of gold. The career, though not the zeal, of Akhah was 
checked by the prospect of a boundless ocean. He spurred his horse 
into the waves, and, raising his eyes to heaven, exclaimed with the tone 
of a fanatic, ‘‘ Great God ! if my course were not stopped by this sea, 
I would still go on, to the unknown kingdoms of the West, preach- 
“ ing the unity of thy holy name, and putting to the sword the 
‘‘ rebellious nations who worship any other gods than thee.’’ Yet 
this Mahometan Alexander, who sighed for new worlds, was unable 
to preserve his recent conquests. By the universal defection of the 
Greeks and Africans he was recalled from the shores of the Atlantic, 
and the surrounding multitudes left him only the resource of an honour- 
able death. The last scene was dignified by an example of national 
virtue. An ambitious chief, who had disputed the command and failed 
in the attempt, %vas led about as a prisoner in the camp of the Arabian 
general. The insurgents had trusted to his discontent and revenge ; 
he disdained their offers and revealed their designs. In the hour of 
danger the grateful Akbah unlocked his fetters and advised him to 
retire ; he chose to die under the banner of his rival. Embracing as 
friends and martyrs, they unsheathed their scimitars, broke their 
scabbards, and maintained an obstinate combat till they fell by each 
other’s side on the last of their slaughtered countrymen. The third 
general or governor of Africa, Zuheir, avenged and encountered the 
fate of his predecessor. He vanquished the natives in many battles ; 
he was overthrown by a powerful army which Constantinople had 
sent to the relief of Carthage. 

It had been the frequent practice of the Moorish tribes to join the 

I’Afriqxie. The iiid volume of the Recherches Historiques sur les Mtuires (lately pub- 
lished at Paris) illustrates the hibtory and geogiaphy of the kingdoms of Fez «ind 
Morocco, 

Otter (p. 119) has given the strong tone of fanaticism to tins exclamation, which 
Cardonne (p 37) has soltened to a pious wi&h of peaclmuj the Koian. Yet they luid 
both the same text of Novaiii before their eyes. 


“ Weil rejects this story about Akbah which was first taken by Musa in tlio 
and the extent of his conquests, and con- caliphate of Welid, and tho Sus has pio- 
tends that his expedition has boon con- bably boon confounded with tho province 
founded with the subsequent one of Musa, of the same name, which was entered bj 
Akbah never penetiated so far as Tangier, him. Vol. i. p. 238, sqq , and 514.— 8. 
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invaders, to share the jdnndor, to profess the faith, and to revolt to 
their savage state of iiiclepcndcnce and idolatry on the 
first retreat or misfortune of the Moslems. The prudence oSoan? 
of Akbah had proposed to found an Arabian colony in the 
heart of Africa ; a citadel that might curb the levity of the barba- 
rians, a place of refuge to secure, against the accidents of war, the 
wealth and the families of the Saracens. With this view, and under 
the modest title of the station of a caravan, he planted this colony in 
the fiftieth year of the ITegira. In its present decay, Cairoan still 
holds the second rank in the kingdom of Tunis, from which it is 
distant about fifty miles to the south its inland situation, twelve 
miles westward of the sea, has protected the city from the Greek and 
Sicilian fleets. When the wild beasts and serpents were extirpated, 
when the forest, or rather wilderness, was cleared, the vestiges of a 
Homan town wm-e discovered in a sandy plain : the vegetable food of 
(lairoan is brought from afar; and the scarcity of springs constrains 
thi^ inhabitants to collect in cisterns and reservoirs a precarious supply 
of rain-w'ater. Those obstacles were subdued by the industry of 
Akbah ; he traced a circumference of three thousand and six hun- 
dred paces, which he encompassed with a brick wall ; in the space of 
five years the governor s palace was surrounded with a suflScient 
numlxw of jndvato habitations; a spacious mosch was supported by 
five hundred columns of granite, porphyry, and Numidian marble ; 
and (kiiroan became the seat of learning as well as of empire. But 
these were the glories of a Liter age ; the new colony was shaken by 
the successivi^ defeats of Akbah and Zuheir, and the western expedi- 
tions were again interrupted by the civil discord of the Arabian 
monanhy. Tlie son of the valiant Zobcir maintained a war of twelve 
years, a siege of seven months, against the house of Ommiyah. Ab-* 
dallah was said to unite the fierceness of the lion with the subtlety of 
the fox ; but if ho inherited the courage, he was devoid of the gene- 
rosity, of his father.^''*’ 


Tho of Oairojin in niontionocl by Ocklcy (IliRt. of the Saracens, voh ii. 

p. ISO, IIUI); an<l l.ho Hiiaiation, mosch, of the city arc closcribod by Leo Africamis 
(fol. 7o), hlarmol ii p 5ir3), and Sliaw (p. 115).“ 

A porl.(UitouH, though IVcqncnt, mistiko has boon the confounding, from a slight 
fllniilitmlo of nnmo, the (hjtvnv of tho Orocks and tlio (himin of tho Aralis, two citioH 
■vvhtoh arc Ht'paraU^d hy an int.orval of a thousand nnlcs along tho sou-coa^t. The 
gr<‘at 'rhuamiH has not cHoa})<«l this fault, tho loss excusable as it is connocto 1 with a 
formal and olabornto <loscription of AMca (Uistoriar. 1. vii, c. 2, in tom, i. p. 2*10, 
edit, Buckloy). 

Besidos tho Arabic chronicjlos of Abulfeda, Klmacin, and Abulpharagius, under 


* Cairoan liad boon f<nindod by moved the colony to tho wooded plain in 

i^iyah Ibn Uudoidj, AkbalCn pnaliMH'SKor which it now lies. Weil, vol. i. p* 280. 
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The return of domestic peace allowed the caliph Ahdalmalek to 
Con ucstof conquest of Africa; the standard was delivered 

CarUmge^ to Hassan, governor of Egypt, and the revenue of that 
kingdom, with an army of forty thousand men, was conse- 
crated to the important service. In the vicissitudes of w^ar, the in- 
terior provinces had been altemate’y won and lost by the Saracens. 
But the sea-coast still remained in the hands of the Greeks ; the pre- 
decessors of Hassan had respected the name and fortifications of 
Carthage; and the number of its defenders was recruited by the 
fugitives of Cabes and Tripoli. The arms of Hassan were bolder 
and more fortunate: he reduced and pillaged the metropolis of 
Africa ; and the mention of scaling-ladders may justify the suspicion 
that he anticipated by a sudden assault the more tedious operations 
of a regular siege. But the joy of the conquerors was soon disturbed 
by the appearance of the Christian succours. The praefect and patri- 
cian John, a general of experience and renown, embarked at (Con- 
stantinople the forces of the Eastern empire ; they were joined by 
the ships and soldiers of Sicily, and a powerful reinforcement of 
Goths was obtained from the fears and religion of the Spanish 
monarch. The weight of the confederate navy broke the chain that 
guarded the entrance of the harbour ; the Arabs retired to Cairoan, 
or Tripoli ; the Christians landed ; the citizens hailed the ensign of 
the cross, and the winter was idly wasted in the dream of victory or 
deliverance. But Africa was irrecoverably lost; the zeal and re- 
sentment of the commander of the faithful prepared in the ensuing 
spring a more numerous armament by sea and land ; and the 


the Ixxiiid year of the Hegira, we may consult D’Herbelot (Biblioth. Orient, p. 7) 
and Ockley (Hist, of the Saracens, vol. li. p. .:339-349). The latter has given the last 
and pathetic dialogue between Abdallah and his mother; but he has forgot a physical 
effect of her gnef for his death, the return, at the age of nmety, and fatal conse- 
quences, of her menses, 

AsovTios ucfetvTa crXo/Jttflt, <rs Xv uvrals 

<rov Il»T^Ui6v vuv ^roX&fjtam ^^05 atara rm 

I55ire^-\^6v. Nicephon Constantmopolitam Breviar p. 26. The patiiarch of ConstaTiti- 
nople, with Theophanes (Chronograph p. 309 [vol i p. 566, sq., ed. Bonn]), have 
slightly mentioned this last attempt for the relief of Africa. Pagi (Cntica, tom. in. 
p. 129, 141) has mcely ascertained the chronology by a strict comparison of the 
Arabic and Byzantine historians, who often disagree both m time and fact. See like- 
wise a note of Otter (p. 121). 

15® Dove s'erano ridotti i nobih Romani e i Gotti ^ and afterwards, i Romani suggi- 
rono e i Gotti l^ciarono Carthagme (Leo African, fol. 72, recto,), I know not from 
what Arabic writer the African derived his Goths; but the fact, though new, is so 
interesting and so probable, that I will accept it on the slightest authority. 

159 commander is styled by Nicephorus BawAsys 2xpa»hav, a vague though not 
improper definition of the^ caliph Theophanes introduces the strange appellation oi 
U^uroffvfA^oXos, which his interpreter Goar explains by Vizvr Azem, They may ap- 
proach the truth, in assigning the active part to the minister rather than the prince; 
but they forget that the Ommiades had only a katcb, or secretary, and that the office 
of Vizir was not revived or instituted till the 132nd year of the Hegira (D'Herbelot, 
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patrician in his turn was compelled to evacuate the j ost and fortifi- 
cations of Carthage. A second battle was fought in the neighbour- 
hood of Utica: the Greeks and Goths were again defeated; and 
their timely embarkation saved them from the sword of Hassan,*^ 
who had invested the slight and insuflSicient rampart of their camp. 
Whatever yet remained of Carthage was delivered to the flames, and 
the colony of Dido and Csesar lay desolate above two hundred 
years, till a part, perhaps a twentieth, of the old circumference was 
repeopled by the first of the Fatimite caliphs. In the beginning of 
the sixteenth century the second capital of the West was represented 
by a mosch, a college without students, twenty-five or thirty shops, 
md the huts of five hundred peasants, who, in their abject poverty, 
displayed the arrogance of the Punic senators. Even that paltry 
village was swept away by the Spaniards whom (fiiarles the Fifth had 
stationed in the fortress of the Goletta. The ruins of Carthage have 
pei'ished ; and the place might be unknown if some broken arches of 
an aiiueduct did not guide the footsteps of the inquisitive travellerJ''^ 
The Greeks were expelled, but the Arabians were not yet masters 
of the country. In the interior provinces the Moors or 
Berben^^^'^ so feeble under the first Clsesars, so formidable Snea. 
to the Byzantine princes, maintained a disorderly resistance 
to the religion and power of the successors of Mahomet. Under the 
standard of their queen Cahina the independent tribes acquired some 
degree of union and discipline ; and as the Moors respected in their 


According to Solmus (c. 27 [§ 11], p. 3G, edit Salmas ), tlie Carthago of Dido 
stood oitlior ()77 or 737 years— a various reading, wliicli proceeds from the dififoronce 
of MSS or editions (Salinas. Plm. Exercit. tom. i. p. 228). The former of those 
accounts, which gives 823 years before Chiist, is more consistent with the well- 
weighed testimony of Velleius Paterculus; but the latter is preferred by our chrono- 
logist (Marsham, Canon. Chron. p. 398) as more agreeable to the Hebrew and Tynan 
annals. 

Loo Afiican. fol. 71, verso ; 72, recto, Marmol, tom. li. p. 445-447. Shaw, 

p. 80. 

The history of tho word Barbar may bo classed under four periods. 1. In the 
time of Homer, when tho Greeks and Asiatics might probably uso a common idiom, 
the imitative sound of Bai*-bar was applied to the ruder tribes, whose pronunciation 
was most harsh, whoso grammar was most defective. Bcc^S»^o(f)&tvoi (Iliad, ii. 807, 

with the Oxford Scholiast Clarke’s Anuotsition, and Henry Stephens’s Greek The- 
saurus, tom. i i>. 720). 2. From the time, at least, of Herodotus, it was extended to 
all the nations who wore strangers to the language and manners of the Greeks. 3 In 
the ago of Plautus, tho Homans submitted to tho insult (Pompoius Fostus, 1 ii. p 48, 
edit. JDacior), and freely gave themselves tho name of barbaiiuns. They insensibly 
claimed an exemption for Italy and her subject provinces, and at length removed the 
disgi'aceful appellation to the savage or hostile nalions beyond tbe pale (»f th<^ einpno. 
4 In every sense it was due to the Moors: the familiar word was borrowed from the 
Ijaiin provincials by tho Arabian conquerors, and has j'listly settled as a local deno- 
mination (Barbary) along tho iKU’theni coast of Africa. 


• This campaign was conducted, nob by Ilassuin, but by Musa. Weil, vol, i, p 4? 7, 
S* 
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females the character of a prophetess, they attacked the invaders 
with an enthusiasm similar to their own. The veteran, bands of 
Hassan were inadequate to the defence of Africa : the conquests of 
an age were lost in a single day ; and the Arabian chief, overwhelmed 
by the torrent, retired to the confines of Egypt, and expected, five 
years, the promised succours of the caliph. After the retreat of the 
Saracens, the victorious prophetess assembled the Moorish chiefs, and 
recommended a measure of strange and savage policy. Our cities,” 
said she, and the gold and silver which they contain, perpetually 
“ attract the arms of the Arabs. These vile metals are not the 
‘‘ objects of our ambition; we content ourselves with the simple pro- 
ductions of the earth. Let us destroy these cities ; let us bury in 
“ their ruins those pernicious treasures ; and when the avarice of our 
“ foes shall be destitute of temptation, perhaps they will cease to 
disturb the tranquillity of a warlike people.” The proposal was 
accepted with unanimous applause. From Tangier to Tripoli the 
buildings, or at least the fortifications, were demolished, the fruit- 
trees were cut down, the means of subsistence were extirpated, a 
fertile and populous garden was changed into a desert, and the 
historians of a more recent period could discern the frequent traces 
of the prosperity and devastation of their ancestors. Such is the tale 
of the modern Arabians. Yet I strongly suspect that their ignorance 
of antiquity, the love of the marvellous, and the fashion of extolling 
the philosophy of barbarians, has induced them to describe, as one 
voluntary act, the calamities of three hund^red years since the first 
fury of the Donatists and Vandals. In the progress of the revolt 
Cahina had most probably contributed her share of destruction ; and 
the alarm of universal ruin might terrify and alienate the cities that 
had reluctantly yielded to her unworthy yoke. They no longer 
hoped, perhaps they no longer wished, the return of their Byzantine 
sovereigns : their present servitude was not alleviated by the benefits 
of order and justice ; and the most zealous Catholic must prefer the 
imperfect truths of the Koran to the blind and rude idolatry of the 
Moors. The general of the Saracens was again received as the 
saviour of the province : the friends of civil society conspired against 
the savages of the laud ; and the royal prophetess was slain in the 
first battle, which overturned the baseless fabric of her superstition 
and empire. The same spirit revived under the successor of Hassan : 
it was finally quelled by the activity of Musa and his two sons ; but 
the number of the rebels may be presumed from that of three hundred 
thousand captives ; sixty thousand of whom, the caliph's fifth, were 
sold for the profit of the public treasury. Thirty thousand of the 
barbarian youth were enlisted in the troops ; and the pious labours 
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of Musa, to inculcate the knowledge and practice of the Koran, 
accustomed the Africans to obey the apostle of God and the com 
mander of the faithful. In their climate and government, their diet 
and habitation, the wandering Moors resembled the Bedoweens of 
the desert With the religion they were proud to adopt Adoption of 
the language, name, and origin of Arabs : the blood of the 
strangers and natives was insensibly mingled ; and from the Euphrates 
to the Atlantic the same nation might seem to be diffused over the 
sandy plains of Asia and Africa. Yet I will not deny that fifty 
thousand tents of pure Arabians might be transported over the Nile, 
and scattered through the Libyan desert; and I am not ignorant 
that five of the Moorish tribes still retain their harharouB idiom, with 
the appellation and character of white Africans.^®® 

V. In the progress of conquest from the north and south, the 
Goths and the Saracens encountered each other on the rp^vxn. 
confines of Europe and Africa. In the opinion of the ui^ptaiions 
latter, the difiercnce of I’eligion is a reasonable ground of Hs. 
enmity and warfare. 

As early as the time of Othman,'®'' their piratical squadrons had 
ravaged the coast of Andalusia,^®® nor had they forgotten the relief 
of Carthage by the Gothic succours. In that age, as well as in the 
present, the kings of Spain were possessed of the fortress of Ceuta ; 
one of the Columns of Hercules, which is divided by a narrow strait 
from the opposite pillar or point of Europe. A small portion of 
Mauritania was still wanting to the African conquest ; but Musa, in 
the pride of victory, was repulsed from the walls of Ceuta, by the 
vigilance and courage of Count Julian, the gciicnd of the Goths. 
From his disappointment and perplexity Musa was relieved by an 
unexpected message of the Christian chief, who ofiered his place, his 
person, and his sword to the successors of Mahomet, and solicited 
the disgraceful honour of introducing their arms into the heart of 

The first book of Leo Africanus, and tUo observations of Dr, Shaw (p. 220, 223, 
227, 247, &c.), will throw some light on the roving tribes of Ihirbary, of Arabian or 
Moorish descent. But Shaw had seen these savages with distant ton or j and Leo, a 
captive m the Vatican, appears to havo lost more of his Arabic than lie could aoquiro 
of Greek or Roman learning. Many of his gross mistakes might bo detected in the 
first period of the Mahometan history. 

**5* In a confcroiico with a prince of the Qrooks, Amron oliHorvod that their religion 
was diffeient; upon which score it was lawful for brothers to quarrel . Ockley’s 11 ik- 
toiy of the Saracens, vol i p H28 

Abulfoda, Ainial. Moslem, p 78, yqvh, Roisko. 

The name of Andalusia is applied by the AiMbs not only to the modem provim*©^ 
but to the whole peninsula of Spam (Goograph. Nub. p. 151 ; Dlleibelot, Bibhoth. 
Orient, p. 114, 115). The etymology has boon most improbably detliicod fronv Van- 
dalusia, country of the Vandals (D’AnviUe, Etats do UEurope, p. 1 lf», M7, But 
the Handalusia of Casin, which signifies, in Arabic, the region of the ovomng, of the 
West, m a word, the Hesperia of the Greeks, is perfe(‘tly apposito (Biblioth. Amliioo* 
Hiepana, tom. ii. p. 327, See,), 
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Spain.^®’ If we inquire into the cause of his treachery, the Spanrards 
will repeat the popular story of his daughter Cava ; of a virgin 
who was seduced, or ravished, by her sovereign ; of a father who 
sacrificed his religion and country to the thirst of revenge. The 
passions of princes have often been licentious and destructive ; but 
this well-known tale, romantic in itself, is indifferently supported by 
external evidence f and the history of Spain will suggest some motives 
of interest and policy more congenial to the breast of a veteran 
statesman.^®® After the decease or deposition of Witiza, 
tht Gothic his two sons were supplanted by the ambition of Roderic, 
raonaichy. ^ Gotli, whose father, the duke or governor of a 

province, had fallen a victim to the preceding tyranny. The 
monarchy was still elective ; but the sons of Witiza, educated on 
the steps of the throne, were impatient of a private station. Their 
resentment was the more dangerous, as it was varnished with the 
dissimulation of courts ; their followers were excited by the remem- 
brance of favours and the promise of a revolution ; and their uncle 
Oppas, archbishop of Toledo and Seville, was the first person in the 
church, and the second in the state. It is probable that Julian was 
involved in the disgrace of the unsuccessful faction ; that he had 
little to hope and much to fear from the new reign ; and that Ihe 
imprudent king could not forget or forgive the iiij lines which Roderic 
and his family had sustained. The merit and influence of the count 
rendered him an useful or formidable subject, his estates w^crc 
ample, his followers bold and numerous; and it was too fatally 
shown that, by his Andalusian and Mauritanian commands, he held 
in his hand the keys of the Spanish monarchy. Too feeble, however, 


The fall auOL resun'ecUou of tho Gothic monai’chy aio i-olated hy Mariana rtom l 
p. 2;iS-260 1 VI 0 1 vii 0 1 2). That historMn Uns mftieil into ]u« 

work (UistoruD da Rebus Ilispamas, libri ixx., Ilagiu Couutum 17".;!, lu four volumes 
in folio, with tUe Continuation of Mmiana) tbo stylo and hpnit of a Uoriian cbissie- 
and, after tbo xiith century, bia knowledge and jnilgmout may bo safely trust'd But 
the Jesuit IS not exempt from tho piojudicos of bm order, bo adopts and adorns bl-o 
Ins rival Buchanan, tho most absurd of tho national legouds, ho is too caroloas 7t 
oritieiain and olu-ouology, and supplies, from a lively fauoy, tho cIuimus of liLstorieal 
evidence These chasms lU'o huge and fioipioiit, Itoderio, arelibishop of Toledo the 
father of tho &iianish history, Iivod live hundml yoiii s after tho ooniiueht of tho Ar ihs • 
and the more early .veoouuts are oompriHod in some moiigio Imoa of the blind ohromcles 
of Isidore of BailajoiiCPaoeusisj and of Alphmiso 111 king of Boon, which 1 have soon 
only in tho annals of Pagi. “““ 

Le viol (says VolUiro) est aussi dirauilo 4 laire iiu’k pmiivor. Dos Kvamies so 
“““ “• ““ -■•S-.mont'iI 

In the story of Cm, Mariana (1. vi c. til, p, ‘241, 2 m scoinH to vm 
Lucrotia of Livy. Like tho ancioutH, ho mldom quotes; and the oldest tesfehnony of 
^remus (Anna! Eeclos a d. 7 111 No. 1 9), that of Buras Tiideusis, a ( Jallioian dZ-on 
of the xinth century, only says. Cava qnam pro ocnoubma iilobulur 


* Eespeoting this story, see Mr. Hallam's romuiks, * IlBt. of tho 
vol IX. p, Gl, lOfch ed — S 
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to meet his sovereign in arms, he sought the aid of a foreign pev;er ; 
and his rash invitation of the Moors and Arabs produced the 
calamities of eight hundred years. In bis epistles, or in a personal 
interview, he revealed the wealth and nakedness of his country ; the 
weakness of an unpopular prince ; the degeneracy of an eftbniiuate 
people. The Goths were no longer the victorious barbarians, who 
had humbled the pride of Rome, despoiled the queen of nations, and 
penetrated from the Danube to the Atlantic Ocean. Secluded from 
the world by the Pyrensean mountains, the successors of Alaric had 
slumbered in a long peace : the walls of the cities were mouldered 
into dust : the youth had abandoned the exercise of arms , and the 
presumption of their ancient renown ’would expose them in a field of 
battle to the fiist assault of the invaders. The ambitious Saracen 
was fired by the ease and importance of the attempt; but the exe- 
cution was delayed till he had consulted the coniinander of tlie 
faithful ; and his messenger returned with the permission of Walid 
to annex the unknown kingdoms of the West to the religion and 
throne of the caliphs. In his residence of Tangier, Musa., with 
secrecy and*cautioii, continued his correspondence and hastened his 
preparations. But the remorse of the conspiratois was sotithcd by 
the fallacious assurance that he should content himself with the glory 
and spoil, without aspiring to establish the Moslems beyond the sea. 
that separates Africa from Europc.^'^^^ 

Before Musa would trust an army of the faithful to the traitors and 
infidels of a foreign land, he made a less dangerous trial of 
their strength and veracity. One hundred Arabs, and four deuvni <>i 
hundred Africans, passed over, in four vessels, from T<ingier aIi> * 
or Ceuta: the place of their descent on the ojiposite shore of 
the strait is marked by the name of Tanf their chief; and the date 

Tlio Onentiils, Elmacin, Al)ulx»haiagius, Abulfotla, paHW o\ar Uio coiKiuont of 
Spam in silence, or with a single word. The text of Novain, and l.ho ollior AiMbian 
writeis, IS represented, though with sonio foreign alloy, by M do CJar<loimo f llint. do 
TAfrique et de PEapagne sous la Donuiutiou dm Aivibes, Tnri.M, 17(>r>, l) voIh. lu ISiuo, 
tom 1 p 55-114), and more concihcdy by M. do Ouiguos (I list, den IIujih, tom, i. p. 
347-350) The libiauan of tho Ebcurial has not satisfied my hopes. y<'t ho apptsars 
to have seaiched with diligence his biokcn niatciialsi and iho limtoiy of tho oomjuost 
IS illustiatod by some valuable fragmonts of tho (jewnut! Razis (wfio w)oit» at (Jor- 
dnba, a ii. 30u), of Ben Hazil, &c. See Bibliotli Arahioo-Ilispana, itun. ji p, 

105, 106, 18S, 252, 319-332. Oil tins occasion tho mtluhtry of I\igi has l)iu‘ii aided 
by the Arabic learning of his fiiond tho Abbe doLouguerue, and to iluiii joint labt>iuv 
I am deeply indebted.’^ 


• On tiie conquest of Spam by the Arabs lation t>f tho Arabic work of Al-Mukkan, 
the reader may consult Conde, IJistoria by Pasoual do (hiyangos, pidilisluHl by tho 
de la Dominacion do los Arabos eu Espaiia, Oriental '’rraii.slal.ion Kuml, under iho title 
Madnd, 1820, 1821, of which an abridg- of * Tho IIi.story of tho Moliammeduu Dy« 
ment in French has been published by nasties in Spam/ J^oudoa, IH 10. Oayimgoa 
Mailcs, PiWLS, 1825 Some valuable ui- remarks that t)ondo*H work is far from Iwh 
foi mation will also be found m tho traus- lilhng tho oxpociatiows of tho loarncd.— S. 
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of this memorable event is fixed to the month of Ramadan, of the 
ninety-first year of the Hegira, to the month of July, seven hundred 
and forty-eight years from the Spanish sera of Csesar,^'^^ seven hundred 
and ten after the birth of Christ. From their first station, they 
marched eighteen miles through an hilly country to the castle and 
town of Julian on which (it is still called Algezire) they bestowed 
the name of the Green Island, from a verdant cape that advances into 
the sea. Their hospitable entertainment, the Christians who joined 
their standard, their inroad into a fertile and unguarded province, the 
richness of their spoil, and the safety of their return, announced to 
their brethren the most favourable omens of victory. In the ensuing 
spring five thousand veterans and volunteers were embarked under 
the command of Tarik, a dauntless and skilful soldier, who surpassed 
the expectation of his chief ; and the necessary transports were pro- 
Theii second vidcd by the industry of their too faithful ady. The Sara- 
Tn, cons landed at the pillar or point of Europe ; the corrupt 
Apiii; familiar appellation of Gibraltar {Gebel al Tarik) 

describes the mountain of Tarik; and the entrenchments of his 
camp were the first outline of those fortifications which, in the hands 
of our countrymen, have resisted the art and powder of the house of 
Bourbon. The adjacent governors informed the court of Toledo of 
the descent and progress of the Arabs ; and the defeat of his lieu- 
tenant Edeco, who had been commanded to seize and bind the pre- 
sumptuous strangers, admonisned Rodcric of the magnitude of the 
danger. At the royal summons, the dukes and counts, the bishops 
and nobles of the Gothic monarchy, assembled at the head of their 
followers ; and the title of King of the Romans, which is employed by 
an Arabic historian, may be excused by the close affinity of language, 

A mistako of Rodoric of Toledo, in comparing the lunar years of the Hegira 
v^ith the Julian years of the iEra, has detei mined Baromus, Manana, and the crowd 
of Spanish historians to place the first invasion m the year 718, and the battle of 
Xeros in November, 714 This anachronism of thioe years has been detected by the 
more coirect industry of modern chronologists, above all, of Pagi (Ciitica, tom. iii p. 
1 GO, 171-174), who have restored the genuine date of the revolution. At the present 
time an Arabian scholar, like Cardonuo, who adopts the ancient eiror (tom. i. p 75), 
IS inexcusably ignorant or careless. 

‘7“* The jEra of Cscsar, which m Spain was in legal and popular use till the xivth 
century, begins thii*ty-eight yeais befoie the birth of Chiist. I would refer the origin 
to the general peace by sea and land, which confiimed the power and pattition of the 
Tiiumvirs (Dion Cassius, 1. xlvni. p. 547, 558 [c. 28 and .>G]. Appian de Bell Civil. 
1. V. [c 72] p. 1084, edit, fob). Spam was a province of Caesar Octavian; and Tarra- 
gona, which mised the first temple to Augustus (Tacit. Annal i. 78), might borrow 
fi oin the Oiientals this mode of flattery. 

The road, the country, the old castle of Count Julian, and the superstitious 
belief of the Spaniards of hidden treasures, &c , are described by P5re Labat (Voyage -k 
en Espagne ot en Italic, tom. i p 207-217) with his usual pleasantry. 

^ The Nubian Geographer (p 154) explains the topography of the war, but it 
liighly incredible that the lieutenant of Musa should execute the desjpeiate and usele«ffii 
measure of burning his ships. 
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rexigioii, and mamierb, between the nations of Spain. Ills arinj con- 
sisted of ninety or an hundred thousand men a formidable power, if 
their fidelity and discipline had been adequate to their minibei’S. 
The troops of Tarik had been augmented to twelve thousand Saracens ; 
but the Christian malcontents were attracted by the influence o. 
Julian, and a crowd of Africans most greedily tasted the temporal 
blessings of the Koran. In the neighbourhood of Cadiz, the 
town of Xeres has been illustrated by the eiK^ountcr 
wdiich determined the fate of the kingdom; the stream of the Gua- 
dalete, which falls into the bay, divided the two camps, and marked 
the advancing and retreating skirmishes of three successive and bloody 
days. On the fourth day the two armies joined a more serious and 
decisive issue ; but Alaric would have blushed at the sight of his 
unworthy successor, sustaining on his head a diadem of pearls, encum- 
bered with a flowing robe of gold and silken embroidery, and reclin- 
ing on a litter or car of ivory drawn by two white mules. Notwith- 
standing the valour of the Saracens, they fainted under the weight of 
multitudes, and the plain of Xeres was oversprea.d with sixteen 
thousand of their dead bodies My brethren,’’ said Tarik to his 
surviving companions, the enemy is before you, the sea is behind ; 

whither would ye fly? Follow your general : I am resolved either 
“ to lose my life or to trample on the jn-ostrate king of the Foma, ns,’’ 
Besides the resource of despair, he confided in the bceret corn^spond- 
eiice and nocturnal interviews of Count Julian with the sons and the 
brother of Witiza. The two jirinces and the archbishoj) of Toledo 
occupied the most important post: their widl-timed defection broke 
the ranks of the Christians; each warrior was prompted by fear or 
suspicion to consult his personal safety ; and the remains of the (iothic 
army were scattered or destroyed in the flight and pursuit of thi' three 
following days. Amidst the general disorder lloderic starUul from 
his car, and mounted Orelia, the fleetest of his horses ; but he (‘scaped 
from a soldier’s death to perish more iguohly iii the w'aters of the 
Ba?tis or Guadalquivir, llis diadem, his robes, and his <.‘ours(‘r woiv 
found on the bank ; but as the body of the (Jothic prince was lost in 
the waves,^ the pride and ignorance of the ealij)!! must lum’j been 
gratified with some meaner head, which was exposed in triuinidi heforo 


*7^ Xeres (the Romdu colony of Asia llogia) is only two from ( Vdiis. In i Im 

xvith centmy it was a gianaiy of corn; and the wjno of Xcri's is familiar to tin* 
mtiouB of Em’ope (Lud. Noun IliRpawa, c. IS, p. M-Si!, a wwk ol convtt luul ccaK-iw. 
knowledge; D Anvxllo, Mats dc rEiuopo, &c. p. 151). 


The Arabian traditions that give the 
highest number mention 90,000, whilst 
otheis mention only 70,000, or oven 


40,000. The Obrisliian army may he 
saloly oHlunaled at double the Mahonu tun, 
Weil, vol. i, p. 520.— S, 
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the palace of Damascus. “ And such,” continues a valiant historian 
of the Arabs, is the fate of those kings who withdraw themselves 
“ from a field of battle.” 

Count Julian had plunged so deep into guilt and infamy, that his 
Rcanof oxilj hope was in the ruin of his country. After the battle 
monSy Xercs he recommended the most efiectual measures to the 
AT) 711 . victorious Saracen. “The king of the Goths is slain; 
“ their princes have fled before you, the army is routed, the 
“ nation is astonished. Secure with sufficient detachments the cities 
“ of Beetica ; but in person, and without delay, march to the royal 
“ city of Toledo, and allow not the distracted Christians either time 
“ or tranquillity for the election of a new monarch.” Tarik listened 
to his advice. A Roman captive and proselyte, who had been enfran- 
chised by the caliph himself, assaulted Cordova with seven hundred 
horse : he swam the river, surprised the town, and drove the Christians 
into the great church, where they defended themselves above three 
months. Another detachment reduced the sea-coast of Bsetica, which 
in the last period of the Moorish power has comprised in a narrow 
space the populous kingdom of Granada The march of Tarik from 
the Baetis to the Tagus was directed through the Sierra Morena, 
that separates Andalusia and Castille, till he appeared in arms under 
the walls of Toledo. The most zealous of the Catholics had escaped 
with the relics of their saints ; and if the gates were shut, it was only 
till the victor had subscribed a fair and reasonable capitulation. The 
voluntary exiles were allowed to depart with their effects; seven churches 
were appropriated to the Christian worship ; the archbishop and his 
clergy were at liberty to exercise their functions, the monks to practise 
or neglect their penance ; and the Goths and Romans were left in all 
civil and criminal cases to the subordinate jurisdiction of their own 
laws and magistrates. But if the justice of Tarik protected the 
Christians, his gratitude and policy rewarded the Jews, to whose secret 
or open aid he was indebted for his most important acquisitions. 
Persecuted by the kings and synods of Spain, who had often pressed 

Id sane mfortimii regxbus pedem ex acie referentibus saepe contingit. Ben Hazil 
of Granada, in Biblioth. Arabico-Hispana, tom u p. 327. Someciedulons Spaniards 
believe tbat king Rodorio, or Rodrigo, escaped to an hermit’s cell, and others, that 
he was cast alive into a tub full of serpents, from whence he exclaimed, with a 
lamentable voice, “ They devour the part with which I have so giievou&ly sinned.” 
(Don Quixote, pait ii. 1. m. c. i.) 

177 The direct road from Cordubato Toledo was measured by Mr Swinburne’s mules 
in 72^ hours; but a larger computation must be adopted for the slow and devious 
marches of au army The Arabs traversed the province of La Mancha, which the pen 
of Cervantes has transformed into classic ground to the readers of every nation. 

178 fpj^Q antiquities of Toledo, Uf bs JParva m the Punic wars, Urbs Regia in the vith 
century, are bnefly described by Nonius (Hispania, c. 59, p 181-186). He borrows 
fr )m liodeiic thofatide palatum of Moorish portraits, but modestly msmuates that it 
was no more than a Roman amphitheatre. 
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the alternative of banishment or baptism, that outcast nation embraced 
the moment of revenge : the comparison of their past and present state 
was the pledge of their fidelity ; and the alliance between the disciples 
of Moses and of Mahomet was maintained till the final mra of their 
common expulsion. From the royal scat of Toledo, the Arabian 
leader spread his conquests to the north, over the modern realms of 
(Pastille and Leon : but it is needless to enumerate the cities that 
jielded on his approach, or again to describe the table of emerald, 
transported from the East by the Romans, acquired by the Goths 
among the spoils of Rome, and presented by the Arabs to the throne 
of Damascus. Beyond the Asturian mountains, the maritime tow ii 
of Gijon was the term of the lieutenant of Musa, who had per- 
formed, with the speed of a traveller, his victorious march, of seven 
hundred miles, from the rock of Gibraltar to the Bay of Biscay. The 
failure of land compelled him to retreat; and he was recalled to 
Toledo, to excuse his presumption of subduing a kingdom in the 
absence of his general. Spain, which, in a more savage and disorderly 
state, had resisted, two hundred years, the arms of the Romans, was 
overrun in a few months by those of the Saracens ; and such was the 
eagerness of submission and treaty, that the governor of (Cordova is 
recorded as the only chief who fell, without conditions, a prisoner into 
their hands. The cause of the Goths had been irrevocably judged in 
the field of Xeres ; and, in the national dismay, each part of the 
monarchy declined a contest with the antagonist who had vanquished 
the united strength of the wholc.***^ That strength had been wasted 
by two successive seasons of famine and pestilence ; and the governors, 
who were impatient to surrender, might exaggerate the difficulty of 
collecting the provisions of a siege. To disarm the Christians, super- 
stition likewise contributed her terrors : and tire subtle Arab eiieou- 
raged the report of dreams, omens, and prophecies, and of the portraits 
of the destined conquerors of Spain, that were discovered on breaking 

In tlie Ilistoi'ia Aralmm (c. 0, p. 17, ad caleein Khuaciu’), Kodoric of ToUjdo 
describes tlie emerald tabloR, and jiiBorbs the name of Modinat Ahnoy<laj in Arai)ic 
woids and letters He api^oars to bo conversant with the Mahometan writora; but 1 
cannot agree with M do Guigncs (IFist des IXuiis, tom i. p 550 that he had read 
and transcribed Novaiii; because lie was dead an huiulrod veais l>oforo Novain com- 
posed his liistory lliis mistake is founded on a still grosser error. M. <h^ (hiignes 
confounds the historian Kodoric Ximenes archbishop of Tohsdo m tlie xiulli cetitmy, 
wnth Cardinal Xmicnos who govonied Spam in Iho beguming of the xvith, an<l was 
the subject, not tho author, of liistorical coniiitisd.ions. 

Tai’ik might have inscribed on the last rock tho hojist of Kognurd and his com- 
panions m their Lajdand journey; 

'' Ilic tandom stetimus, nobis ubi defuit orbis."' 

Such was tho argument of tho tmitor Oppas, and every chn^f to whom it 
addressed did not answer with the spint of Polagms: Omms llispania duduin sub une 
rogimine Gothorum, omms oxcrcitus Hisj)aui«p m uno congregaius Ismaolitarum non 
^almt sustmcie impetum. Clircui. Alphonsi Regis, upud Pagi, tom. iii. p. 177 
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open an apartment of the royal palace. Yet a spark of the vital flame 
was still alive : some invincible fiigitives preferred a life of poverty 
and freedom in the Asturian valleys ; the hardy mountaineers repulsed 
the slaves of the caliph ; and the sword of Pelagius has been trans- 
formed into the sceptre of the Catholic kings. 

On the intelligence of this rapid success, the applause of Musa 
Conquest of degenerated into envy, and he began, not to complain, but 
l?usa to that Tarik would leave him nothing to subdue. At 
A D 712, 713 of ten thousand Arabs and eight thousand Africans, 

he passed over in person from Mauritania to Spain : the first of his 
companions were the noblest of the Koreish ; his eldest son was left 
in the command of Africa ; the three younger brethren were of an 
age and spirit to second the boldest enterprises of their father. At 
his landing in Algezire he was respectfully entertained by Count 
Julian, who stifled his inward remorse, and testified, both in words 
and actions, that the victory of the Arabs had not impaired his attach- 
ment to their cause. Some enemies yet remained for the sword of 
Musa. The tardy repentance of the Goths had compared their own 
numbers and those of the invaders ; the cities from which the march 
of Tarik had declined considered themselves as impregnable ; and the 
bravest patriots defended the fortifications of Seville and Merida. 
They were successively besieged and reduced by the labour of Musa, 
who transported his camp from the Baetis to the Anas, from the Gua- 
dalquivir to the Guadiana. When he beheld the works of Roman 
magnificence, the bridge, the aqueducts, the triumphal arches, and the 
theatre of the ancient metropolis of Lusitania, “ I should imagine,” 
said he to his four companions, “ that the human race must have 
“ united their art and power in the foundation of this city : happy is 
the man who shall become its master ! ’’ He aspired to that hap- 
piness, but the JEmeritans sustained on this occasion the honour of 
their descent from the veteran legionaries of Augustus.^®® Disdain- 
ing the confinement of their walls, they gave battle to the Arabs on 
the plain ; but an ambuscade rising from the shelter of a quarry, or a 
ruin, chastised their indiscretion, and intercepted their return. The 
wooden turrets of assault were rolled forwards to the foot of the 
rampart ; but the defence of Merida was obstinate and long ; and 
the castle of th^ martyrs was a perpetual testimony of the losses of 

Tte revival of the Gothic kingdom in the Asturias is distinctly though concisely 
noticed by D’Anville (Etats de TEurope, p. 159). 

The honourable relics of the Oantabnan war (Dion Cassius, 1. liii. [c. 26] p. 720) 
were planted m this metropolis of Lusitania, perhaps of Spain (submittit cui tota suos 
Hispania fasces). Nonius (Hispajiia, c. 31, p. 106-110) enumerates the ancient struc- 
tures, but concludes with a sigh : Urbs hacc ohm nobilissima ad magnam mcohirum 
infreQ^uentiam dclapsa est, et prieter priscse oiaritatis ruinas nihil osteudit. 
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the Moslems. The constancy of the besieged vtas at length suldued 
by famine and despair ; and the prudent victor disguised his im- 
patience under the names of clemency and esteem. The alternative 
of exile or tribute 'was allowed ; the churches were divided between 
the two religions; and the wealth of those who had fallen in the 
siege, or retired to Gallicia, was confiscated as the reward of the 
faithful. In the midway between Merida and Toledo, the lieutenant 
of Musa saluted the vicegerent of the caliph, and conducted him to 
the palace of the Gothic kings. Their first interview was cold and 
formal : a rigid account was exacted of the treasures of Spain : the 
character of Tarik was exposed to suspicion and obloquy ; and the 
hero was imprisoned, reviled, and ignominiously scourged by the 
hand, or the command, of Musa. Yet so strict was the discipline, so 
pure the zeal, or so tame the spirit, of the primitive Moslems, that 
after this public indignity Tank could serve and be trusted in the 
reduction of the Tarragoncse province. A niosch was erected at 
Saragossa by the liberality of the Koreish : the port of Barcelona was 
opened to the vessels of Syria ; and the Goths were pursued beyond 
the Pyrenean mountains into their Gallic province of Septimania or 
Languedoc In the church of St. Mary, at Carcassonne, Musa 
found, but it is improbable that he left, seven equestrian statues of 
massy silver ; and from his tern or column of Narbonne, he returned 
on his footsteps to the Gallician and Lusitanian shores of the ocean. 
During the absence of the father, his son Abdelaziz chastised the 
insurgents of Seville, and reduced, from Malaga to Valentia, the sea- 
coast of the Mediterranean ; his original treaty with the discreet and 
valiant Theodemir^®^ will represent the manners and policy of the 

Both the interpreters of Novairi, Do Guignos (Hist, clos Iluns, tom, i. p. IMi)) 
and Cardonne (Hist de I’Afnqne ot do rJi3«i)aguo, tom. i. p. 93, 94, 104, 10r>), load 
Musa into the Narbonuese 0<ml }hit I find no moution of this ontorpriHO, either in 
Boderic of Toledo, or the MSS. of tho Escurial, and the invasion of the Saracens is 
postponed hy a French chronicle till tho ixth year after tho conquest of Spain, a.d. 7‘JJt 
(Pjgi, Cntica, tom. in. p 177, 195, lIiRtorians of Franco, tom ni.). 1 much quostiou 
whether Musa ever passed the PyreneoH.** 

^8® Four hundred years after Theodoinh’, Ixis territories of Murcia and Cartliagnia 
i-etain in the Nubian geographer Edrisi (p. 154, 1(31) tho name of Tadiuir (D’Auvillo, 
Etats de PEurope, p. 156, Pagi, tom lu. p. 174). In tho present decay of Spanish 
agiiculture Mr. Swinburne (Travels into Spam, p. 119) surveyed with plcMsure tho 
delicious valley from Murcia to Onhuela, four leagues and a half of tho finest coin, 
pulse, lucern, oranges, &c. 


“ The story of Musa's having pone- 
tr^ted into France probably arose from 
the circumstance that m those times Cata- 
lonia, from its frequent subjugation by 
the Franks, was caDod by tho Arabs 
A ) (Ui^Alfarandjf “ the land of tho Franks.'* 
That he may have penetrated as far as 
Catalonia, but wo farthorf appeal’s from 
the testimony of Abd Allah Ibn Miighirah, 


wdio accomponiod him: I wos in the 
nmnherof those wJio acconqiamed Musa 
the con(piosfc of Andahis, and I was 
with him when ho ainvod m sight of 
" Saragossa, which was, wd/i i/ia 
** of some h(//U incummis mto the distrM 
bcfjoncl %tf the farthest limit of owr con 

** nm.ihyv' him. ** Wrtil J w 
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times. ‘‘ The cond?tions of peace agreed and sworn between Ahdelaziz^ 
“ the son of Musa^ the son of Nassir, and Theodemir prince of the 
Goths, In the name of the most merciful God, Abdelaziz makes 
‘‘ peace on these conditions : that Theodemir shall not be disturbed 
‘‘ in his principality, nor any injury be offered to the life or property, 
‘‘ the wives and children, the religion and temples, of the Christians; 
‘‘ that Theodemir shall freely deliver his seven‘s cities, Orihuela, 
‘‘ Valentola, Alicant, Mola, Vacasora, Bigerra (now Bejar), Ora 
‘‘ (or Opta), and Lorca; that he shall not assist or entertain the 
enemies of the caliph, but shall faithfully communicate his know- 
ledge of their hostile designs ; that himself, and each of the Gothic 
nobles, shall annually pay one piece of gold, four measures of 
** wheat, as many of barley, with a certain proportion of honey, oil, 
‘‘ and vinegar ; and that each of their vassals shall be taxed at one 
moiety of the said imposition. Given the fourth of Regeb, in the 
“ year of the Hegira ninety-four, and subscribed with the names of 
“ four Musulman witnesses.” Theodemir and his subjects were 
treated with uncommon lenity ; but the rate of tribute appears to 
have fluctuated from a tenth to a fifth, according to the submission or 
obstinacy of the Christians.^®’ In this revolution many partial cala- 
mities were inflicted by the carnal or religious passions of the 
enthusiasts : some churches were profaned by the new w^orship ; some 
relics or images were confounded with idols : the rebels were put to 
the sword, and one town (an obscure place between Cordova and 
Seville) was razed to its foundations. Yet if we compare the invasion 
of Spain by the Goths, or its recovery by the kings of Castille and 
Arragon, we must applaud the moderation and discipline of the 
Arabian conquerors. 

The exploits of Musa were performed in the evening of life, 
though he afiecied to disguise his age by colouring with a red powder 


See the treaty in Arabic and Latin, in the Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana, tom ii. 
p. 105, 106. It is signed the 4th of the month of Kegeb, a h 94, the 5th of April, 
A.D. 718, a date which seems to prolong the resistance of Theodemir, and the govern* 
ment of Musa 

From the history of Sandoval, p. 87. Meury (Hist. EccMs. tom ix p. 261) has 
given the substance of another treaty concluded A. js.c 782, ad 734, between an 
Arabian chief and the Goths and Homans, of the territory of Coimbia in Portugal 
The tax of the churches is fixed at twenty -five pounds of gold, of the monasteries, 
fifty; of the cathedrals, one hundred* the Christians are judged by their count, but 
lu capital cases he must consult the alcaide. The church doors must be shut, and 
they must respect the name of Mahomet. I have not the original before me, it would 
confiim or destroy a dark suspicion that the piece has been forged to introduce the 
immumty of a neighbourmg convent. 


® Gibbon has made eight cities m Condo’s translation [\oL i.p. 103"| Bigcrra doctf 
not appear, —M 
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the whiteness of his beard. But in the love of action and glory 
his breast was still fired with the ardour of youth ; and the 
possession of Spain was considered only as the first step to <>I JvluHa, 
the monarchy of Europe. With a powerful armament by sea ‘ 
and land he was preparing to repass the Pyrenees, to extinguish in 
Gaul and Italy the declining kingdoms of the Franks and Lombards, 
and to preach the unity of God on the altar of the Vatican. From 
thence, subduing the barbarians of Germany, he proposed to follow 
the course of the Danube from its source to the Euxine Sea, to over- 
throv^ the Greek or Roman empire of Constantinople, and, returning 
from Europe to Asia, to unite his new acquisitions with Antioch ami 
the provinces of Syria But his vast enterprise, i)erhaps of easy 
execution, must have seemed extravagant to vulgar minds ; and the 
visionary conqueror was soon reminded of his dependence and servi- 
tude. The friends of Tank had effectually stated his services and 
wrongs: at the court of Damascus the proceedings of Musa wore 
blamed, his intentions wore suspected, and his delay in complying 
with the first invitation was chastised by an harsher and more peremp- 
tory summons. An intrepid messenger of the caliph entered his 
camp at Lugo in Gallicia, and in the presence of the Saracens and 
Christians arrested the bridle of his horse. Ills own loy<alty, or tliat 
of his troops, inculcated the duty of obedience : and his disgrace was 
alleviated by the recall of his rival, and the permission of investing 
with his two governments his two sons, Abdallah and Abdelaziz. 
His long triumph from Ceuta to Damascus displayed the spoils of 
Africa and the treasures of Spain : four hundred Gothic nobles, witli 
gold coronets and girdles, were distinguished in his train ; and tlie 
number of male and female captives, selected for their birth or 
beauty, was computed at eighteen, or even at thirty, thousand 
persons. As soon as he reached Tiberias in Palestine, he wm 
apprised of the sickness and danger of the caliph, by a private 
message from Soliman, his brother and presumptive heir, who 
wished to reserve for his own reign the spectacle of victory. Had 
Walid recovered, the delay of Musa would have been criminal : ho 
pursued his march, and found an enemy on the throne. In his Irial 
before a partial judge, against a popular antagonist, he was convicted 
of vanity and falsehood; and a fine of two hundred thousand pioc<''H 
of gold either exhausted his jiovcrty or ])roved his rapac^iousmvss. 
Tlie unworthy treatment of Tarik was rcvoiigc‘d by a similar in- 


<iGsign, winch is attostccl hy scvrrrti Arabian histori.inH (Cardoiuio, i 
p do, 90), may be compared with that of Mitlindatos, to luaioli from the <JK.uca to 
Jtomo or with that <)1 CcOsar, to coiupioi the Must, and ujturu homo by tho North* 
Aiul all throe arc perhaps surpashed ]»y tho taal and successful enterprise of ilamubul* 
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and the veteran commander, after a public whipping, stood 
a whole day in the suii before the palace gate, till he obtained a 
decent exile, under the pious name of a pilgrimage to Mecca. The 
resentment of the caliph might have been satiated with the ruin of 
Musa ; but his fears demanded the extirpation of a potent and injured 
family. A sentence of death was intimated with secrecy and speed 
to the trusty servants of the throne both in Africa and Spam ; and 
the forms, if not the substance, of justice were superseded in this 
bloody execution. In the mosch or palace of Cordova, Abdelaziz 
w^as slain by the swords of the conspirators ; they accused their 
governor of claiming the honours of royalty ; and his scandalous 
marriage with Egilona, the widow of Roderic, offended the pre- 
judices both of the Christians and Moslems. By a refinement of 
cruelty, the head of the son was presented to the father, with an 
insulting question, whether he acknowledged the features of the 
rebel? “I know his features,” he exclaimed with indignation: “I 
assert his innocence ; and I imprecate the same, a juster fiite, 
“ against the authors of his death.” Tho age and despair of Musa 
raised him above the power of kings ; and he expired at Mecca of 
the anguish of a broken heart. Ilis rival was more favourably 
treated: his services were forgiven; and Tarik was permitted to 
mingle with the crowd of slaves.^®® I am ignorant whether Count 
Juhan was rewarded with the death which he deserved indeed, 
though not from the hands of the Saracens ; but the ta?le of their 
ingratitude to the sons of Witiza is disproved by the most un- 
questionable evidence. The two royal youths were reinstated in the 
private patrimony of their fiither ; but on the decease of Eba, the 
elder, his daughter was unjustly despoiled of her portion by the 
violence of her uncle Sigebut. The Gothic maid pleaded her cause 
before the caliph Hashem, and obtained the restitution of her 
inheritance ; but she was given in marriage to a noble Arabian, and 
their two sons, Isaac and Ibrahim, were received in Spain with the 
consideration that was due to their origin and riches. 

A province is assimilated to the victorious state by the introduction 
Piospenty straugers and the imitative spirit of the natives; and 
undOT uie Spain, which had been successively tinctured with Punic, 
Arabs. Roman, and Gothic blood, imbibed, in a few genera- 

tions, the name and manners of the Arabs. The first conquerors, 

I mucTi regret oiir loss, or my ignorance, of two Arabic works of tbe vuitb 
century, a Life of Musa, and a Poem on the exploits of Tank Of these authentic 
pieces, the former was composed by a grandson of Musa, who had escaped from the 
massacre of his kmdred; the latter hy the Vizir of the first Ahdalrahman, caliph of 
Spam, who might have conversed with some oftheveteransof the conqueror (Bib] loth 
Aiabico-Hifapana, tom. u, p. 36, 139), 
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and the twenty successive lieutenants of the caliphs, were attended 
by a numerous train of civil and military followers, who preferred a 
distant fortune to a narrow home ; the private and public interest 
was promoted by the establishment of faithful colonics; and the 
cities of Spam were proud to commemorate the tribe or country of 
their Eastern progenitors. The victorious though motley bands of 
Tarik and Musa asserted, by the name of Spaniards, their original 
claim of conquest ; yet they allowed their brethren of Egypt to share 
their establishments of Murcia and Lisbon. The royal legion of 
Damascus was planted at Cordova ; that of Emesa at Seville ; tlmt 
of Kinnisrin or Chalcis at Jaen ; that of Palestine at Algexire and 
Medina Sidonia. The natives of Yemen and Persia were scattered 
round Toledo and the inland country, and the fertile seats of Granada 
were bestowed on ten thousand horsemen of Syria and Irak, the 
children of the purest and most noble of the Arabian tribes. A 
spirit of emulation, sometimes beneficial, more frequently daugeroiis, 
was nourished by these hereditary factions. Ten years after thci 
conquest, a map of the province was presented to the caliph : tlu5 
seas, the rivers, and the harbours, the inhabitants and cities, tlio 
climate, the soil, and the mineral productions of the earthd'*^^ Jn the 
space of two centuries the gifts of nature were improved by the 
agriculture,^^^ the manufactures, and the commerce of an industru^us 
people ; and the effects of their diligence have been magnified by 
the idleness of their fancy. The first of the Ommiades who reigned 
in Spain solicited the support of the Christians ; and in his edict of 
jieace and protection, he contents himself with a modest imposition of 
ten thousand ounces of gold, ten thousand pounds of silver, ton 
tliousand horses, as many mules, one thousand cuirasses, with an 
equal number of helmets and lances,*®^ The most powerful of his 


BibliotR. Arab -Hispana, tom. ii. p. 32, 252. The former of thoRo quotatiojiB Ih 
taken from o, Bmjraphia Mispanica^ by an Arabian of Valentm (boo tho ct)piouH Extriictn 
of Camri, tom n. p. 30-121); and the latter from a general Chronology of tho Cahplm, 
and ol the Afiican and Spanish Dymiaties, with a particular History of tho kingdom 
ot Granada, of which Casiri has given almost an out no vorHion (lliblioth. Aral)i<‘o- 
Hispana, tom ii p 177-319). The author, Ebn Khateb, a native of Guijuwla, and a 
contemporai-y of Novairi and Abulfeda (born A.n, 1313, died A.o. 1374), wan an 
historian, geographer, physician, poet, &c. (tom li p. 71, 72). 

102 ^'^’<^onne. Hist, de I'Afriquo ot do rEHi)agno, tom i. p. lUJ, 117. 

A copious tieatise of husbandry, by an Arabian of Seville, in the xiith <‘(‘nt»ury, 
IS in the Escurial library, and Oanin had some thoughtH of trauHlatmg it.. H(‘ givt*H a 
list of tho authois quoted, Arabs as well or GreokH, Latins, &c ; but it is imwh if the 
AudaluKian saw theac strangers through the modiinn of his countryniau CoUuncdla 
(Casiri, Riblioth. Arabico-IJiapana, tom. i. p. 323-, 338), 

Arabico-Hispmia, tom ii. p. 104. (iiwiii traiiHlalcK tlxi oriKin.il twti- 
mony oi the historian Rasis, as it iw alleged in the Arabic liiograpliiaJliHjJuni^ni, liars ix. 
Hut I am most cxcecdmgly surpi ihimI at the addnsss, ViincipilmhoirUn’isqucOhriHtiains 
Hispams suis The name of OaHtolla' was unknown in the viuthciuiturv; the 

kingdom was not erected till tho yc,u’ 1022, an Uumlrt'd yeiuv* after the tuni' of Uasis 
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successors derived from the same kingdom the annual tribute of 
twelve millions and forty-five thousand dinars or pieces of gold, 
about six millions of sterling money ; a sum which, in the tenth 
century, most probably surpassed the united revenues of the (^hnstian 
monarchs. His royal seat of Cordova contained six hundred moschs, 
nine hundred baths, and two hundred thousand houses ; he gave laws 
to eighty cities of the first, to three hundred of the second and third 
order ; and the fertile banks of the Guadalquivir were adorned with 
twelve thousand villages and hamlets. The Arabs might exaggerate 
the truth, but they created, and they describe, the most prosperous 
sera of the riches, the cultivation, and the populousness of Spain.^®^ 
The wars of the Moslems w'ere sanctified by the prophet; but 
ReiigioTis among the various precepts and examples of his life, the 
toleration, Selected the lessons of toleration that might tend to 

disarm the resistance of the unbelievers. Arabia was the temple and 
patrimony of the God of Mahomet; but he beheld with less jealousy 
and afiection the nations of the earth. The polytheists and idolaters, 
who W’ere ignorant of his name, might be lawfully extirpated by his 
votaries ; but a wise policy supplied the obligation of justice ; and 
after some acts of intolerant zeal, the Mahometan conquerors of 
Hindostan have spared the pagods of that devout and populous 
country. The disciples of Abraham, of Moses, and of Jesus were 
solemnly invited to accept the more perfect revelation of Mahomet ; 
but if they prefeiTed the payment of a moderate tribute, they 
Pror.a«*ation entitled to the freedom of conscience and religious 

ofMaSomet- worship.^®"^ In a field of battle, the forfeit lives of the 
prisoners were redeemed by the profession of Islam ; the 

(BibliotK tom ii. p 330), and tlie appellation was alwaj s expiessive, not of a tributary- 
province, but of a line of castles independent of tbe Moorish yoke (D’ Anville, Etats de 
FEurope, p 166-170). Had Casin been a entio, be would have cleared a di:^culty, 
perhaps of his own makmg. 

Cardonne, tom. i. p. 337, 338. He computes tbe revenue at 130,000,000 of 
French livres The entire picture of peaco and prosperity relieves the bloody 
uniformity of the Moorish annals 

1 am happy enough to possess a splendid and interesting work, which has only 
been distributed m presents by the court of Madiid Bibliotheca At abico-Jhspana 
Escurialensts, opera et studio Michaehs Castn, Syto Maronitce. Matnti, tn folio, tomi is 
pnor, 1760, tomus posterior, 1770, The execution of this work does honour to the 
Spanish press , the MSS. to the number of mpcccli, are judiciously classed by the 
editor, and his copious extiacts throw some light on the Mahometan litci’ature and 
history of Spam. These relics are now secure, but the task has been supmely delayed, 
till, m the year 1671, a fire consumed the greatest part of the Escunal hbiary, nch 
m the spoils of Granada and Morocco. 

196 Harhii, as they are styled, qui tolerari nequeunt, are, 1. Those who, besides 
God, worship the sun, moon, or idols. 2. Atheists. Utrique, quamdiu prmceps ahquis 
inter Mohammedanos superest, oppugnan debent donee rehgionem amplectantur, nee 
roquies us coneedenda est, nec pretium acceptandum pro obtinendd conscientnc 
libertate (Reland, Dxssertat. x. de Jure Mditari Mohammedan, tom in. p. 14), a 
iigid theory* 

The distinction between a proscribed and a tolerated sect, between the Trarhn and 
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females were bound to embrace the religion of tlielr masters, and a 
race of sincere proselytes was gradually multiplied by the education 
of the infant captives. But the millions of African and Asiatic 
converts, who swelled the native band of the faithful Arabs, must 
have been allured, rather than constrained, to declare their belief in 
one God and the apostle of God. By the repetition of a sentence 
and the loss of a foreskin, the subject or the slave, the captive or the 
criminal, arose in a moment the free and equal companion of the 
victorious Moslems. Every sin was expiated, every engagement was 
dissolved : the vow of celibacy was superseded by the indulgence of 
nature ; the active spirits who slept in the cloister were awakened by 
the trumpet of the Saracens ; and in the convulsion of the world, 
every member of a new society ascended to the natural level of his 
capacity and courage The minds of the multitude were tempted by 
the invisible as well as temporal blessings of the Arabian projihet ; 
and charity will hope that many of his proselytes cnteiiaiued a 
serious conviction of the truth and sanctity of his revelation. In the 
eyes of an inquisitive polytheist, it must appear worthy of the human 
and the divine nature. More pure than the system of Zoroaster, 
more liberal than the law of Moses, the religion of Mahomet might 
seem less inconsistent with reason than the creed of mystery and 
superstition which, in the seventh century, disgraced the simplicity of 
the Gospel. 

In the extensive provinces of Persia and Africa, the national 
religion has been eradicated by the Mahometan faith. The 
ambiguous theology of the Magi stood alone among the 
sects of the East : but the profane writings ol* Zoroaster ^ 
might, under the reverend name of Abraham, be dexterously con- 
nected with the chain of divine revelation. Their evil principh^, 
the daemon Ahriman, might be represented as the rival, or as the 


tlie people of the Book, tho boliovera in boiuo divino rovclaLion, ih (*(»rr(H^tly (Usfuu'd in 
the conversation of the caliph A1 Mamuu with the idolators or SabioauH of (Jlmrne* 
Hottinger, Hist. Orient, p. 107, 1{)8. 

The Zend or Pazeud, the Biblo of the Qhebors, is rockoiiod by thuniHolvoH, or at 

; h-w +.lm Ma hrtrvio+ittct 4^^ I.....!— 1 * ..1. a i . . « . ' 



fear that we do not possess any pure md/nv dosouption of tlio system of KeroinUii 
Dr. Pndeaux (Comieotiou, vol i. p. aoo, octavo) adopts tho opinion that liu had l.o«n 
the slave and s^olar of some Jewish prophet in tho captivity of Dibylou. I’oi Innis 
the l>^sianB, who have been tho masters of tlio Jews, would assort llio honour - a 
poor honour — of being t/idu masters. 


* Whatever the real age of tho Zoncla- 
vesta, published by Anquotil du Pen on, 
whether of the time of Ardeschir Ba- 
boghan, according to Mr. ICrskmo, or of 
m-ich higher antiquity, it may be consi- 


dered, I conceive, both a pure and n 
fi-eo,” though imperfoct, dosonpliim ot 
Zoruasirianism; particularly with the ib 
lustiatious of the original translator, and 
of the Uerman Klouker,— M. 
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creature, of the God of light. The temples of Persia were devoid of 
images ; but the worship of the sun and of fire might be stigmatised 
as a gross and criminal idolatry.^®® The milder sentiment was com 
secrated by the practice of Mahomet and the prudence of the 
caliphs: the Magians or Ghebers were ranted with the Jews ana 
Christians among the people of the written law ; and as late as the 
third century of the Hegira, the city of Herat will afford a lively 
contrast of private zeal and public toleration.®®^ Under the payment 
of an annual tribute, the Mahometan law secured to the Ghebers of 
Herat their civil and religious liberties : but the recent and humble 
mosch was overshadowed by the antique splendour of the adjoining 
temple of fire. A fanatic Imam deplored, in his sermons, the scan- 
dalous neighbourhood, and accused the weakness or indifference of 
the faithful. Excited by his voice, the people assembled in tumult ; 
the two houses of prayer were consumed by the flames, but the vacant 
ground was immediately occupied by the foundations of a new mosch. 
The injured Magi appealed to the sovereign of Chorasan ; he promised 
justice and relief ; when, behold ! four thousand citizens of Herat, of 
a grave character and mature age, unanimously swore that the idola- 
trous fane had never existed ; the inquisition w^as silenced, and their 
conscience was satisfied (says the historian Mirchoiid ®®®) with this 
holy and meritorious perjury.®®^ But the greatest part of the temples 

i9i» AraLian Nights, a faithful and amusing picture of the Oriental world, repre- 
sent in the most odious colours the Magians, or worshippers of fire, to whom they 
attribute the annual sacrifice of a Musulman. The religion of Zoroaster has not the 
least affinity with that of the Hindoos, yet they are often confounded by the Maho- 
metans; and the sword of Timour was shaipened by this mistake (Hist, de Timour 
Bcc, par Cherefeddm All Yezdi, 1. v.). 

Vie de Mahomet, par Gagnier, tom. in. p. 114, 115. 

Hae tres sectae, Judaci, Christiani, et qui inter Persas Magorum institutis addicti 
sunt *ar’ popiih hhri dicuntur (Reland, Dissertat. tom. lii. p. 15). The caliph 
A1 Mn-mnn confirms this honourable distinction in favour of the three sects, with the 
vague and equivocal religion of the Sabacans, under which the ancient polytheists of 
Charraj were allowed to shelter their idolatrous worship (Hottmger, Hist. Orient, p. 
167, 168). 

^ This smgular story is related by B’Herbelot (Biblioth. Orient, p. 448, 449) on 
the faith of Khondemir, and by Mirchond himself (Hist, priorum Regum Persamm, 
&c , p 9, 10, not. p. 88, 89). 

Mirchond (Mohammed Emir Khoondah Shah), a native of Herat, composed in 
the Persian language a general history of the East, from the creation to the year of 
the Hegira 875 (A.i>. 1471). In the jrear 904 (a.3>. 1498) the historian obtained the 
command of a princely library, and ms applauded work, in seven or twelve parts, was 
abbreviated in three volumes by his son Khondemir, a.h. 927 (a ». 1520). The two 
writers, most accurately distinguished by Petit de la Croix (Hist, de Genghizcan, p. 
537, 538, 544, 546), are loosely confounded by D’Herbelot (p. 358, 410, 994, 995); but 
his numerous extracts, under the improper name of Elhondemii’, belong to the father 
rather than the son. The histonan of Genghizcan refers to a MS. of Mirchond, which 
he received from the hands of his friend D’Herbelot himself. A curious fragment 
(the Taherian and Soffanan Dynasties) has been lately published in Persic and Latin 
(Vienuse, 1782, in4to. cum notis Bernard de Jenisch); and the editor allows us to 
hope for a continuation of Mirchond, 

Q.uo teetimunio bom se quidpiam praestitisse opinabantur Yet Miis bond must 
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of Persia were ruined by tbe insensible and general desertion of their 
votaries. It was insensible, since it is not accompanied with any 
memorial of time or place, of persecution or resistance. It was 
general, since the whole realm, from Shiraz to Samarcaud, imbibed 
the faith of the Koran ; and the preservation of the native tongue 
reveals the descent of the Mahometans of Persia.*®* In the moun- 
t£uns and deserts an obstinate race of unbelievers adhered to the 
superstition of their fathers; and a faint tradition of the Magian 
theology is kept alive in the province of Kirman, along the banks of 
tbe Indus, among the exiles of Surat, and in the colony which, in the 
last century, was planted by Shaw Abbas at the gates of Ispahan. 
I'he chief pontiff has retired to Mount Elbourz, eighteen leagues from 
the city of Yezd: the perpetual fire (if it continue to bum) is inac- 
cessible to the profane : but his residence is the school, the oracle, 
and the pilgrimage of the Ghebers, whose hard and uniform features 
attest the unmingled purity of their blood. Under the jurisdiction of 
their elders, eighty thousand families maintain an innocent and 
industrious life ; their subsistence is derived from some curious manu- 
factures and mechanic trades ; and they cultivate the earth with the 
fervour of a religious duty. Their ignorance withstood the despotism 
of Shaw Abbas, who demanded with threats and tortures the prophetic 
books of Zoroaster ; and this obscure remnant of the Mag iana is spared 
by the moderation or contempt of tlieir present sovereigns.*®® 

The Northern coast of Africa is the only land in whicli the light of 
the Gospel, after a long and perfect establishment, has been 
totally extinguished. The arts, which had been taught by ancUfill of 
Carthage and Rome, were involved in a cloud of ignorance ; <« 
the doctrine of Cyprian and Augustin was no longer studied. Five 
hundred episeopal churches were overturned by the hostile fury of the 
Uonatists, the Vandals, and the IMoors. The zeal and numbers of 
the clergy declined; and the people, without discipline, or knowledge, 
or hope, submissively sunk under the yoke of the Arabian 

prophet Within fifty years after the expulsion of the Greeks, 


^ ^®^ arproved the legal toleration of the Magi, cui (the 

SiW Molummiodia logo cautum, ab oui- 

xuDus uaolestiis ac onenbus libero ess© licuit. ^ * 

to appeara to bo Mardavigo tho Dilomito, who, 

m toe begmnmg of the 10th centuiy reignod m tho noithom proviiioos of I'orsia 
near the Caspim sea (D Herbolot, Bibhoth. Onont. p ;i55). But Jus sciiaiors and 
successors, the Bowtdes, either professed or embraced tho Mahometan faith; and under 

state of the Ghebers m Persia is tiikon from Sir John Chardin, not 
learned, but the most judicious and inquisitive, of our modern tra- 
179-187, in 4to.). Jim brethren AXi 
della Valle, Olcanus, Thevonot, Tavernier, &c., whom I have fruit lossly eeiirched had 
neither eyes nor attention for this inteicstmg people, ^ ^ 
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a lieutenant of Africa informed the caliph that the tribute of the 
infidels was abolished by their conversion ; and, though he sought 
to disguise his fraud and rebellion, his specious pretence was d awn 
from the rapid and extensive progress of the Mahometan faith. Tn 
AD 837 extraordinary mission of five bishops was 

detacned from Alexandria to Cairoan. They were ordained 
by the Jacobue patriarch to cherish and revive the dying embers of 
Christianity : but the interposition of a foreign prelate, a stranger 

to the Latins, au enemy to the Catholic-s, supposes the decay and 
dissolution of ttie African hierarchy. It was no longer the time when 
the successor of St Cyprian, at the head of a numerous synod, could 
maintain an equal contest with the ambition of the Roman pontiff. 

In the eleventh century the unfortunate priest who was 
1053 - 1076 . seated on the ruins of Carthage implored the arms and the 
protection of the Vatican ; and he bitterly complains that his naked 
body had been scourged by the Saracens, and that his authority was 
disputed by the four suffragans, the tottering pillars of his throne. 
Two epistles of Gregory the Seventh are destined to soothe the 
distress of the Catholics and the pride of a Moorish prince. The 
pope assures the sultan that they both worship the same God, and 
may hope to meet in the bosom of Abraham ; but the complaint that 
three bishops could no longer be found to consecrate a brother, 
announces the speedy and inevitable ruin of the episcopal order. The 
and Spain, Christians of Africa and Spain had long since submitted to 
AD. 1149 , &c. practice of circumcision and the legal abstinence from 
wine and pork ; and the name of Mozarabes (adoptive Arabs) was 
applied to their civil or religious conformity.®^^ About the middle of 
the twelfth century the worship of Christ and the succession of pastors 
were abolished along the coast of Barbary, and in the kingdoms of 

^ The letter of Abdoulrahman, goyemor or tyrant of Africa, to the caliph Abonl 
Abbas, the first of the Abba&aides, is dated ah. 132 (Cardoune, Hist, de TAfrique et 
de I’Espagne, tom. i p 168). 

Bibliothbque Orientale, p. 66; Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch Alex. p. 287, 288. 

Among the Epistles of the Popes, see Leo IX Epist. 3 ; Gregor. VII. 1. 1 . Epist. 
22, 23, 1. ill. Epist. 19, 20, 21, and the criticisms of Pagi (tom. iv. a.i>. 1053, No. 14, 
A.D. 1073, No. 13), who mvestigates the name and family of the Moorish pnnco with 
whom the proudest of the Roman pontiffs so politely corresponds. 

Mozarabes, or Mostarabes, adsciMti, as it is interpreted in Latin (Pocock, Speci- 
men Hist. Arabum, p. 39, 40; Biblioth. Arabico-Hispana, tom, ii. p, 18) The Moz- 
arabic liturgy, the ancient ntual of the church of Toledo, has been attacked by the 
popes, and exposed to the doubtful trials of tho sword and of fire (Marian. Hist. His- 
pan. tom 1 . 1. ix. c 18, p. 378). It was, or rather it is, in the Latin tongue; yet m 
the xith century it was found necessary (a.ae.c. 1087— a.I). 1039) to transcribe an 
Arabic version of the canons of the councils of Spain (Biblioth. Arab. Hisp tom. i. p. 
547), for the use of the bishops and clergy in the Moorish kingdoms. 

About the middle of the xth century the clergy of Cordova was reproached 
with this criminal compliance by the intrepid envoy of the emperor Otho I (ViL 
Johan, Gorz, m Secul. Benedict. V. No 115, apud Fleury, Hist. EccU*! tom. xii. 
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Cordova and Seville, of Valencia and Granada.^^^ The throne of the 
Almohades, or Unitarians, was founded on the blindest fanaticism, 
and their extraordinary rigour might be provoked or justified by the 
recent victories and intolerant zeal of the princes of Sicily and Castille, 
of Arragon and Portugal. The faith of the Mozarabes was occa- 
sionally revived by the papal missionaries ; and, on the land- ^ ^ 
iiig of Charles the Fifth, some families of Latin Christians 
were encouraged to rear their heads at Tunis and Algiers. But the 
seed of the Gospel was quickly eradicated, and the long province from 
Tripoli to the Atlantic has lost all memory of the language and 
religion of Rome.^^® 

After the revolution of eleven centuries the Jews and Christians of 


the Turkish empire enioy the liberty of conscience which was ^ , 

granted by the Arabian caliphs. During the firs age of the of tiio 
conquest they suspected the loyalty of the Catholics, w^hose 
name of Melchites betrayed their secret attachment to the Greek 
emperor, while the Nestorians and Jacobites, his inveterate enemies, 
approved themselves the sincere and voluntary friends of the Ma- 
hometan government,^^^ Yet this partial jealousy was healed by time 
and submission ; the churches of Egypt were shared with the Ca- 
tholics ; and all the Oriental sects were included in the common 


benefits of toleration. The rank, the immunities, the domestic juris- 
diction of the patriarchs, the bishops, and the clergy, were protected 
by the civil magistrate: the learning of individuals recommended 
them to the employments of secretaries and physicians : they were 
enriched by the lucrative collection of the revenue ; and their merit 
was sometimes raised to the command of cities and provinces. A 
caliph of the house of Abbas was heard to declare that the Chris- 


Pagi, Cntica, tom. iv. a.i). 1149, No. 8, 9. Ho justly obsorvcB that, whon So- 
p.lle, &c , were retaken by Ferdinand of Castillo, no Christians, oxoopt captivos, woro 
found in the place; and that the Mozarabxc churches of Africa and Spain, described 
by James k Vxtnaco, a.I) 1218 (Hxst. Hierosol. c. 80, p. 1005, in Cost Boi per Francos), 
are copied from some older book. I shall add that the date of the Hogii^a 017 (a.i>. 
1278) must apply to the copy, not the composxtion, of a treatise of jui’isjirudcnco, 
ysrhich states the civxl rights of the Chrxstiaixs of Cordova (Biblioth. Aiab. llisp. tom. 

471), and that the Jews were the only dissenters whom Abul Waled, king of 
Gr^^a(A.D. 1313), could either discountenance or tolerate (tom. ii. p. 288). 

Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 288. Loo Africanus would have flattered 
his Roman masters, could he have discovered any latent relics of the Christianity of 
Africa. 


Absit (said the Catholic to the Vizir of Bagdad) ut paii loco habeas Nostorianos, 
quorum praetor Arabs® nullus alius rex est, et Oriccos quorum reges amovondo Ani- 
bihus bello non desistunt, &c. See in the Collections of AssomannuH (BiblioUu 
Unent tom, iv. p. 94-101) the state of the Nestonans under the caliphs. Tliat of the 
acobites IS more concisely exposed in the Preliminary Bissoiiation of tho second 
volume of Assemannus. 


■><^7 Hist. Patriarch. p. 

205, 206, 257, 332. A taint of the Monothelite heresy might render the first of these 
Uieelc patriarchs less loyal to the emperors and less obnoxious to the Arabs. 
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tians were most worthy of trust in the administration of Persia. ‘‘ The 


“ Moslems,’’ said he, “ will abuse their present fortune ; the Magians 
‘‘ regret their fallen greatness ; and the Jews are impatient for their 
‘‘ approaching deliverance.” But the slaves of despotism are 
Their cxposcd to the alternatives of favour and disgrace. The 
hardships captive cliurclies of the East have been afflicted in every 
age by the avarice or bigotry of their rulers ; and the ordinary and 
legal restraints must be offensive to the pride, or the zeal, of the 
Christians.^^’’^ About two hundred years after Mahomet, they were 
separated from their fellow-subjects by a turban or girdle of a less 
honourable colour ; instead of horses or mules, they were condemned 
to ride on asses, in the attitude of women. Their public and private 
buildings were measured by a diminutive standard ; in the streets or 
the baths it is their duty to give way or bow down before the meanest 
of the people ; and their testimony is rejected if it may tend to the 
prejudice of a true believer. The pomp of processions, the sound of 
bells or of psalmody, is interdicted in their worship ; a decent reve- 
rence for the national faith is imposed on their sermons and conver- 
sations ; and the sacrilegious attempt to enter a mosch, or to seduce 
a Musulman, will not be suffered to escape with impunity. In a time, 
however, of tranquillity and justice the Christians have never been 
compelled to renounce the Gospel, or to embrace the Koran ; but the 
punishment of death is inflicted for the apostates who have pro- 
fessed and deserted the law of Mahomet. The martyrs of Cordova 
provoked the sentence of the cadhi by the public confession of their 
inconstancy, or their passionate invectives against the person and reli- 
gion of the prophet.^ 

At the end of the first century of the Hegira the caliphs w^ere the 


The emptr© 
of the 
caliphs, 

A D. Vi8 


most potent and absolute monarchs of the globe. Their 
prerogative was not circurasci'ibed, either in right or in 
fact, by the power of the nobles, the freedom of the com- 


mons, the privileges of the church, the votes of a senate, or the 


Motadlied, wlio reigned from a.i>. 892 to 902 The Magians still Held tlicir 
name and rank among the religions of the empire (Assemanni, Biblioth. Orient, tom. 
iv p. 97). 

Reland explains the general restraints of the Mahometan policy and jurisprudence 
(Dissemt. tom. in p 16-20). The oppressive edicts of the caliph Motawakkcl 
(a.d. 847-861), which are still m force, are noticed by Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii p. 
448) and B’Hcrhelot (Bibhoth Orient p. 640). A persecution of the caliph Omar II. 
is related, and most probably magnified, by the Greek Theophanes (Chi on. p, 334 
[vol 1 p. 614, ed. Bonn]) 

2*8 The martyrs of Cordova (a.i> 850, &c.) are commemorated and justified by St. 
Eiilogius, who at length fell a victim himself. A synod, convened by the caliph, 
ambiguously censured their rashness. The moderate Fleury cannot reconcile their 
conduct wibli the discipline of antiquity, toutefois I'autoritd de Tfeglise, &c. (Fleury, 
JTist. Ecclds tom x, p. 415--522, particularly p, 4 51, 508, 509) Their authentic acts 
thiow a strong, though transient, light on the Spanish church m the ixth century. 
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memory of a free constitution. The authority of the companions of 
Mahomet expired with their lives ; and the chiefs or emirs of the 
Arabian tribes left behind in the desert the spirit of equality and 
independence. The regal and sacerdotal characters were united in 
the successors of Mahomet ; and if the Koran was the rule of their 
actions, they were the supreme judges and interpreters of that divine 
book. They reigned by the right of conquest over the nations of the 
East, to whom the name of liberty was unknown, and who were accus- 
tomed to applaud in their tyrants the acts of violence and severity 
that were exercised at their own expense. Under the last of the 
Ommiades the Arabian empire extended two hundred days’ journey 
from east to west, from the confines of Tartary and India to the 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean. And if we retrench the sleeve of the 
robe, as it is styled by their writers, the long and narrow province of 
Africa, the solid and compact dominion from Fargana to Aden, from 
Tarsus to Surat, will spread on every side to the measure of four or 
five months of the march of a caravan.^ We should vainly seek 
the indissoluble union and easy obedience that pervaded ilio govern- 
ment of Augustus and the Antonines ; but the progress of the Ma- 
hometan religion diffused over this ample space a general resemblance 
of manners and opinions. The language and laws of the Koran w(U'e 
studied with equal devotion at Samarcand and Seville : the Moor and 
the Indian embraced as countrymen and brothers in the pilgrimage 
of Mecca ; and the Arabian language was adopted as the popular 
idiom in all the provinces to the westward of the Tigris.--^’ 


See the aiiiicle Eslamiali (as wo say Christendom), in the ^>ll>ll()t}l^flt^o Oiionlalo 
(p. 325). This chart of the Mahometan world is feinted by the aiitlior, Ebn Alwaidi, 
to the year of the Hegira 385 (a.d. 995), Since that time the losaoH in Spam have 
been oveibalanced by the conquests in India, Tartary, and the hhiropc'an 'Ihirkey* 

^ The Arabic of the Koran is taught as a dead language in the <5olh‘go orMoccu, 
By the Danish traveller this ancient idiom is compared to the Latin; the vulgjir 
tongue of Hejaz and Yemen to the Italian; and tho Arabian dialeci-s of Syria, Kgyiit, 
Africa,, See., to the Provencal, Spanish, and Portuguese (ISfiebuhr, Description do 
Prirabie, p. 74, &c.). 
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CHAPTER LIL 

The Two Sieges of Constantinople by the Akabs. — Theib Invasion op 
Fbance, and Defeat by Charles Martel. — Civil War of the 
Ommiades and Abbassides. — Learning of the Arabs. — Luxury of 
THE Caliphs. — Naval Enterprises on Crete, Sicily, and Eome. — 
Decay and Division of the Empire oi* the Caliphs. — Defeats and 
Yictories of the Greek Emperors. 

When the Arabs first issued from the desert they must have been 
. surprised at the ease and rapidity of their own success. But 
the Arabian When they advanced m the career of victory to the banks of 
«)n<iTiest8. Indus and the summit of the Pyrenees, when they had 
repeatedly tried the edge of their scimitars and the energy of their 
faith, they might be equally astonished that any nation could resist 
their invincible arms, that any boundary should confine the dominion 
of the successor of the prophet. The confidence of soldiers and 
fanatics may indeed be excused, since the calm historian of the pre- 
sent hour, who strives to follow the rapid course of the Saracens, 
must study to explain by what means the church and state were 
saved from this impending, and, as it should seem, from this inevitable 
danger. The deserts of Scythia and Sarmatia might be guarded by 
their extent, their climate, their poverty, and the courage of the 
northern shepherds; China was remote and inaccessible; but the 
greatest part of the temperate zone was subject to the Mahometan 
conquerors, the Greeks were exhausted by the calamities of war and 
the loss of their fairest provinces, and the barbarians of Europe might 
justly tremble at the precipitate fall of the Gothic monarchy. In 
this inquiry I shall unfold the events that rescued our ancestors of 
Britain, and our neighbours of Gaul, from the civil and religious 
yoke of the Koran ; that protected the majesty of Rome, and delayed 
the servitude of Constantinople ; that invigorated the defence of the 
Christians, and scattered among their enemies the seeds of division 
and decay. 

Forty-six years after the flight of Mahomet from Mecca im 
First siege of appeared in arms under the walls of Constant!- 

Safety ^the They were animated by a genuine or fictitious 

f ? 668 ets prophet, that, to the first army which besieged 

’ ‘ the city of the Caesars, their sins were forgiven : the long 

‘ Theophaues places seven years of the siege of Constantinople m the year of out 
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series of Roman triumphs would be meritoriously transferred lo the 
conquerors of New Rome ; and the wealth of nations was deposited in 
this well-chosen seat of royalty and commerce. No sooner had the 
caliph Moawiyah suppressed his rivals and established his throne, 
than he aspired to expiate the guilt of civil blood by the success and 
glory of this holy expedition f his preparations by sea and land were 
adequate to the importance of the object ; his standard was intrusted 
to Sophian,^ a veteran warrior, but the troops were encouraged by 
the example and presence of Yezid, the son and presumptive heir of 
the commander of the faithful. The Greeks had little to hope, nor 
had their enemies any reasons of fear, from the courage and vigilance 
of the reigning emperor, who disgraced the name of Constantine, and 
imitated only the inglorious years of his grandfather Heraclius. 
Without delay or opposition, the naval forces of the Saracens passed 
through the unguarded channel of the Hellespont, which even now, 
under the feeble and disorderly government of the Turks, is main- 
tained as the natural bulwark of the capital.^ The Arabian fleet cast 
anchor, and the troops were disembarked near the palace of llobdo- 
mon, seven miles from the city. During many days, from the dawn 
of light to the evening, the line of assault was extended from the 
golden gate to the eastern promontory, and the foremost warriors 
were impelled by the weight and effort of the succeeding columns. 
But the besiegers had formed an insufficient estimate of the strength 
and resources of Constantinople. The solid and lofty walls were 
guarded by numbers and discipline : the spirit of the Romans was 
rekindled by the last danger of their religion and empire ; the fugi- 
tives from the conquered provinces more successfully renewed the 
defence of Damascus and Alexandria; and the Saracens were 

Christian asra 673 (of the Alexandrian 605, Sopt 1), and the peace of the Saracens 
fonr years afterwards, a glaring inconsiRtency » which l^tavms, Goar, and l^igi 
(Cntica, tom. iv. p 63, 64) have struggled to remove. Of the Arabians, the Hegira 
52 (a.d. 672, January 8) is assigned by Elmacm [p. 56], the year 48 (a.I), 6(>8, Fob. 
20) by Abulfeda, whose testimony I esteem the most convenient and creditable. 

® For this first siege of Constantinople see Nicephonis (Breviar. p, 21, 22 (ed. 
Par.]); Theophanes (Chronograph, p 294 [t. i. ]>. 541, ed. Bonn]); Codrenus 
(Compend p. 437 [ed Par.; tom i p. 764, ed. Bonn]); Zonaras (Hist. tom. ii. 1. xiv. 
[c. 20J p 89), Elmacm (Hist. Saracou. p 56, 57), Abulfeda (Aunal. Moslem p. 107, 
108, vers. Roiske); D’Hcibolot (Biblioth. Orient. Constantmidi) ; Ockley’s Histoiy of 
the Saracens, vol. ii p. 127, 128. 

•* The state and defence of the Dardanelles is exposed in the Memoirs of the r»arou 
de Tott (tom. hi. p. 39-97), who was sent to foitity them against tlio UubhUuis. From 
a principal actor I should have expected more accurate dctailb, but ho soenib to wiito 
for the amusement, rather than the instruction, of his read(‘r. IVu'haps, on tlio 
approach of the enemy, the minister of Constantino was oecuiiiod, like that of Mus- 
tapha, m finding two Canary-birds who should smg precisely the same note. 


® The first leader of the Saracens in — which has boon attributed to the envy 
this expedition was Abd Krnihman, son of Moawiyah - Sopluan. Woil, voh i. p 
of the famous Chaled, and after his death 293.— S 
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dismayed by the strange and prodigious effects of artificial fire. This 
firm and effectual resistance diyerted their arms to the more easy 
attempts of plundering the European and Asiatic coasts of the 
Propontis ; and, after keeping the sea from the month of April to 
that of September, on the approach of winter they retreated four- 
score miles from the capital, to the isle of Cyzicus, in which they had 
established their magazine of spoil and provisions. So patient was 
their perseverance, or so languid were their operations, that they 
repeated in the six following summers the same attack and retreat, 
with a gradual abatement of hope and vigour, till the mischances of 
shipwreck and disease, of the sword and of fire, compelled them to 
relinquish the fruitless enterprise. They might bewail the loss, or 
commemorate the martyrdom, of thirty thousand Moslems who fell in 
the siege of Constantinople ; and the solemn funeral of Abu Ayub, 
or Job, excited the curiosity of the Christians themselves. That 
venerable Arab, one of the last of the companions of Mahomet, was 
numbered among the amars^ or auxiliaries, of Medina, who sheltered 
the head of the flying prophet. In his youth he fought, at Beder 
and Ohud, under the holy standard : in his mature age he was the 
friend and follower of Ali; and the last remnant of his strength 
and life was consumed in a distant and dangerous war against the 
enemies of the Koran. His memory was revered ; but the place of 
his burial was neglected and unknown, during a period of seven 
hundred and eighty years, till the conquest of Constantinople by 
Mahomet the Second. A seasonable vision (for such are the manu- 
facture of every religion) revealed the holy spot at the foot of the 
walls and the bottom of the harbour ; and the raosch of Ayub has 
been deservedly chosen for the simple and martial inauguration of 
the Turkish sultans.** 

The event of the siege revived, both in the East and West, the 
Peace and ^^P^f^-tion of the Roman arms, and cast a momentary shade 
tribute,^ over the glories of the Saracens. The Greek ambassador 
was favourably received at Damascus, in a general council 
of the emirs or Koreish: a peace, or truce, of thirty years was 
ratified between the two empires ; and the stipulation of an annual 
tribute, fifty horses of a noble breed, fifty slaves, and three thousand 
pieces of gold, degraded the majesty of the commander of the 
faithful.® The aged caliph was desirous of possessing his dominions, 

* Demetrius Cautemir's Hist, of tlie Othman Empire, p. 105, 106, Rycaut's State 
of the Ottoman Empire, p. 10, 11; Voyages de Thevenot, part i. p. 189. The 
Christians, who suppose that the martyr Abu Ayub is vulgarly confounded with the 
patriarch Job, betray their own ignorance rather than that of the Turhs 

® Theophancs, though a Greek, deserves credit for these tributes (Chronograph, 
p. 295, 296* 300, JOl [vol i, p. 543, 552, ed. Bonn]), which are confirmed, with 
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and ending his days, in tranquillity and repose : while the Moors and 
Indians trembled at his name, his palace and city of Damascus was 
insulted by the Mardaites, or Maronites, of Mount Libanus, the 
firmest barrier of the empire, till they were disarmed and trans- 
planted by the suspicious policy of the Greeks.® After the revolt of 
Arabia and Persia, the house of Ommiyah’ was reduced to the 
kingdoms of Syria and Egypt : their distress and fear enforced their 
compliance with the pressing demands of the Christians; and the 
tribute was increased to a slave, a horse, and a thousand pieces of 
gold, for each of the three hundred and sixty-five days of the solar 
year. But as soon as the empire was again united by the arms and 
policy of Abdalmalek, he disclaimed a badge of servitude not less 
injurious to his conscience than to his pride ; he discontinued the 
payment of the tribute; and the resentment of the Greeks was 
disabled from action by the mad tyranny of the second Justinian, 
the just rebellion of his subjects, and the frequent change of his 
antagonists and successors. Till the reign of Abdalmalek the 
Saracens had been content with the free possession of the Persian 
and Eoman treasures in the coin of Chosroes and Caesar. By the 
command of that caliph a national mint was established, both for 
silver and gold, and the inscription of the Dinar, though it might bo 
censured by some timorous casuists, proclaimed the unity of the God 
of Mahomet.® Under the reign of the caliph Walid, the Greek 


some variation, by the Arabic History of Abulpliaragius (Dynast, p. 128, vors 
Pocock). 

® The censure of Theophanes is just and pointed, <r«» "VafAtx.iKh Syv«<rTj/av 

.... w'avSsiva xetxa ^i-^ovhv h *ruv * ApaSeav /rov vvv (Chrono- 

graph. p. 302, 303 [vol. 1 . p. 555, 556, od. Bonn]). Tho senes of thoso events may 
be traced in the Annals of Theophanes, and in the Abridgment of the Ihitnarch 
Nicephorus, p. 22, 24. 

^ These domestic revolutions are related in a clear and natural style, in tho second 
volume of Oakley's History of the Saracens, p. 253-370. Besides our printed authors, 
he draws his materials from the Arabic MSS. of Oxford, which he would have more 
deeply searched had he been confined to the Bodleian library instead of tho city jail; 
a fate how unworthy of tho man and of his countiy ! 

® Elmacm, who dates tho first coinage A.n. 70, A ». 695, five or six ycai'S later 
than the Greek historians, has compared the weight of the best or common gold dinar 
to the drachm or dirhem of Egypt (p. 77), whicli may bo equal to two peniuoH (*18 
grams) of our Troy weight (Hooper's Enquiry into Ancient Measures, p. 24-3(1), and 
equivalent to eight shillings of our sterlmg money. From the same Klmacun and tho 
Arabian physicians some diniu’s as high as two dirhems, as low as half a dirliem, may 
be deduced. The piece of silver was the dhhem, both in value and weiglit * hut an 
old, though fair coin, struck at Waset, A.ir. 88, and preserved in the Bodleian library, 
wants four grains of the Cairo standard (see the Modern Universal History, ioiu. i, 
p. 548, of the French translation)." 


" Up to this time the Arabs had used had caused coin to bo minted, on which, 
the Ftoman or tho Persian coins, or had preserving tho Roman or the PerKwin dies, 
minted others which resembled thorn, they added Arabian nainos or inHcriptions, 
Nevertheless it has boon admitted of late Some of those exist in different oollocl.ions, 
years, that tho Arabians, before tbis epoch, Wo learn f roi n Makri/a, an Arabian an thoi 
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language and characters were excluded from the accounts of the 
public revenue.® If this change was productive of the invention or 
familiar use of our present numerals, the Arabic or Indian ciphers, 
as they are commonly styled, a regulation of office has promoted the 
most important discoveries of arithmetic, algebra, and the mathe- 
matical sciences.^® 

Whilst the caliph Walid sat idle on the throne of Damascus, while 
Second siege lieutcnants achieved the conquest of Transoxiana and 
Spain, a third army of Saracens overspread the provinces of 
AD 716 - 718 . Minor, and approached the borders of the Byzantine 
capital. But the attempt and disgrace of the second siege was 
reserved for his brother Soliman, whose ambition appears to have 
been quickened by a more active and martial spirit. In the revolu- 
tions of the Greek empire, after the tyrant Justinian had been 
punished and avenged, an humble secretary, Anastasius or Artemius, 
was promoted by chance or merit to the vacant purple. He was 
alarmed by the sound of war ; and his ambassador returned from 
Damascus with the tremendous news that the Saracens were pre- 
paring an armament by sea and land, such as would transcend the 
experience of the past, or the belief of the present, age. The 
precautions of Anastasius were not unworthy of his station, or of the 
impending danger. He issued a peremptory mandate, that all persons 
who were not provided with the means of subsistence for a three 


® Koti ixeaXua-t raiif ^ft/uaerfat/g rav X.oyodi<riei>y JcuhtJcecgj otXXf 

ffvr» ?ragfl6fl'»)/66a/v8o'^«;, vm vn Wtvuy yXuffffYt fAoya^a., ^ 

^ Ixra lifAttrv « vQia ypa(pttr6at Theoplian. Clironograph p. 314 [t i. 

p 575, ed. Bonn]. This defect, if it really existed, must have stimulated the ingenuity 
of the Arabs to invent or bonow. 

Accordmg to a new, though probable, notion, maintained by M. de Villoison 
(Anecdota Groeca, tom. ii. p. 152-157), our ciphers aic not of Indian or Aiabic 
invention. They were used by the Gieek and Latin arithmeticians long before the 
age of Boethius. After the extinction of science in the West, they were adopted by 
the Arabic versions fiom the origmal MSS., and restored to the Latins about the xith 
century.’^ 


of great learning and judgment, that in 
the year 18 of the Hegira, under the ca- 
liphate of Omar, the Arabs had corned 
money of this description. The same au- 
thor informs us that the caliph Abdalma- 
lek caused coins to be struck representing 
himself with a sword by his side. These 
types, so contrary to the notions of the 
Arabs, were disapproved by the most 
influential persons of the time, and the 
caliph substituted for them, after the year 
76 of the Hegira, the Mahometan coins 
with which we are acquainted. Consult 
on the question of Arabic numismatics the 
woiks of Adler, of Fraehn, of Castiglione, 
and of Marsden, who have treated at 


length this interesting point of historic an- 
tiquities, See also, m the Journal Asia- 
tique, tom. ii p. 257, et scq., a paper of 
M. Silvestre de Sacy, entitled Des Mon- 
naies des Khalifes avant TAn 75 de TH^- 
gire. See also the translation of a Geiman 
paper on the Arabic medals of the Chos- 
roes by M. Fraehn, in the same Journal 
Asiatique, tom. iv. p. 331-347. St, Mar- 
tm, vol. xii p 19 — M Compare Weil, 
vol. 1 . p. 470, sq* — S. 

^ Compare, on the introduction of the 
Arabic numerals, Hallam’s Introduction 
to the Literature of Europe, p. 1 50, note, 
and the authors quoted therem.—M. 
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years* siege should evacuate the city: the public granaries and 
arsenals were abundantly replenished ; the walls were restored and 
strengthened; and the engines for casting stones, or darts, or fire, 
were stationed along the ramparts, or in the brigantines of war, of 
which an additional number was hastily constructed. To prevent is 
safer, as well as more honourable, than to repel an attack ; and a de- 
sign was meditated, above the usual spirit of the Greeks, of burning 
the naval stores of the enemy, the cypress timber that had been hewn 
in Mount Libanus, and was piled along the sea-shore of Phoenicia, 
for the service of the Egyptian fleet. This generous enterprise was 
defeated by the cowardice or treachery of the troops, who, in the new 
language of the empire, were styled of the Ohsequian Theme} ^ ^ They 
murdered their chief, deserted their standard in the isle of Rhodes, 
dispersed themselves over the adjacent continent, and deserved pardon 
or reward by investing with the purple a simple oflScer of the revenue. 
The name of Theodosius might recommend him to the senate and 
people ; but after some months he sunk into a cloister, and resigned, 
to the firmer hand of Leo the Isaurian, the urgent defence of the 
capital and empire. The most formidable of the Saracens, Moslemah 
the brother of the caliph, was advancing at the head of one hundred 
and twenty thousand Arabs and Persians, the greater part mounted 
on horses or camels ; and the successful sieges of Tyana, Amorium, 
and Pergamus were of sufiicient duration to exercise their skill and 
to elevate their hopes. At the well-known passage of Abydus, on the 
Hellespont, the Mahometan arms were transported, for the first timo,^’ 
from Asia to Europe. From thence, wheeling round the Thracian 
cities of the Propontis, Moslemah invested Constantino.plc on the land 
side, surrounded his camp with a ditch and rampart, prepared and 
planted his engines of assault, and declared, by words and actions, a 
patient resolution of expecting the return of seed-time and harvest, 
should the obstinacy of the besieged prove equal to his own.^‘ ''Fhe 
Greeks would gladly have ransomed their religion and empire by a 

In the division of the T/icm,% or i)rovincos cloHonhod by Conwttnitino Porphyro- 
genitus (de Thematibus, 1 i. p. 9, 10 [od l-»ar ; vol. ni p 2*1, od. BonuJ), the 
Ohseqmum, a Latin appellation of tho aimy and palace, was the fonilh in the public 
order. Nice was tho metropolis, and its jurisdiction oxtimdcd iiom tho lIulleHpont 
over the adjacent parts of Bithynia and Phrygia (soo tho two maps proiixod by Delmlo 
to the Impenum Oriontalo of Banduri), 


^ The Greek fleet had even blockaded 
Constantinople itself. Theophanos, p. 590, 
sgq. (in Weil, i. 605).— S. 

Compare p. 575. It is singular that 
Gibbon should thus contradict himself in 
a few pages. By his own account this was 
the second time.— M. 


The account of thm in the Ta« 
rikh Tobry ih a vory iiufavourablo tmo/umeu 
of Asiatic hif^ory, full of ahsuru fables, 
and wiitten wiUi total ignorance of the 
cucumstaneos of time and pkveo. Pnee. 
vol. 1 . p. 49iS. — M. 
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Sue or assessment of a piece of gold on the head of each inhabitant 
of the city ; but the liberal offer was rejected with disdain, and the 
presumption of Moslemah was exalted by the speedy approach and 
invincible force of the navies of Egypt and Syria. They are said 
to have amounted to eighteen hundred ships : the number betrays 
their inconsiderable size ; and of the twenty stout and capacious 
vessels, whose magnitude impeded their progress, each was manned 
with no more than one hundred heavy-armed soldiers. This huge 
armada proceeded on a smooth sea^ and with a gentle gale, tov ards 
the mouth of the Bosphorus; the surface of the strait was over- 
shadowed, in the language of the Greeks, with a moving forest, and 
the same fatal night had been fixed by the Saracen chief for a general 
assault by sea and land. To allure the confidence of the enemy the 
emperor had thrown aside the chain that usually guarded the entrance 
of the harbour ; but while they hesitated whether they should seize 
the opportunity or apprehend the snare, the ministers of destruction 
were at hand. The fire-ships of the Greeks were launched against 
them ; the Arabs, their arras, and vessels were involved in the same 
flames ; the disorderly fugitives were dashed against each other or 
overwhelmed in the waves ; and I no longer find a vestige of the fleet 
that had threatened to extirpate the Roman name. A still more 
fatal and irreparable loss was that of the caliph Sohman, who died of 
an indigestion,^^ in his camp near Kinnisrin or Chalcis in Syria, as he 
was preparing to lead against Constantinople the remaining forces of 
the East. The brother of Moslemah was succeeded by a kinsman 
and an enemy ; and the throne of an active and able prince was 
degraded by the useless and pernicious virtues of a bigot.^ While he 
started and satisfied the scruples of a blind conscience, the siege was 
continued through the winter by the neglect, rather than by the reso- 
lution of the caliph Omar.^® The winter proved uncommonly rigorous : 


The caliph had emptied two baskets of eggs and of figs, which he swallowed 
alternately, and the repast was concluded with marrow and sugar. In ono of his 
pilgrimages to Mecca, Soliman ate, at a smgle meal, seventy pomegranates, a kid, six 
fowls, and a huge quantity of the grapes of Tayef. If the bill of fare be cwrcct, wo 
must admire the appetite, rather than the luxury, of the sovereign of Asia (Abulfeda, 
Annal, Moslem, p. 126).^ 

See the article of Omar Ben Abdalaziz, in the Bibliothbque Orientale (p. 6^, 
690), praeferens, says Elmacin (p. 91), rehgionem suam rebus suis mundanis. Ho 
was so desirous of being with God, that he would not have anomted his ear (his own 
saying) to obtain a perfect cure of his last malady. The caliph had only one shirt, 


”■ The Tarikh Tebry ascribes the death ^ Major Price’s estimate of Om^*s 
of Soliman to a pleurisy. The same gross character is much more favoumble, 
gluttony m which Soliman mdulged, Among a race of sanguinary tyrants, Omax 
though not fatal to the life, mterfered was just and humane. His vntues as well 
xnth the militaiy duties, of his brother as his bigotry wore active.— M. 

Moslemah. Price, vol. i. p. 511.— M. 
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above an hundred days the ground was covered with deep snow, and 
the natives of the sultry climes of Egypt and Arabia lay torpid and 
almost lifeless in their frozen camp. They revived on the return of 
spring ; a second eflPort had been made in their favour, and their dis- 
tress was relieved by the arrival of two numerous fleets laden with 
com, and arms, and soldiers ; the first from Alexandria, of four hun- 
dred transports and galleys ; the second, of three hundred and sixty 
vessels, from the ports of Africa. But the Greek fires were again 
kindled, and, if the destruction was less complete, it was owing to the 
experience which had taught the Moslems to remain at a safe dis- 
tance, or to the perfidy of the Egyptian mariners, who deserted with 
their ships to, the emperor of the (Christians. The trade and naviga- 
tion of the capital were restored ; and the produce of the fisheries 
supplied the wants, and even the luxury, of the inhabitants. But the 
calamities of famine and disease were soon felt by the troops of Mos- 
lemah, and, as the former was miserably assuaged, so the latter was 
dreadfully propagated, by the pernicious nutriment which hunger 
compelled them to extract from the most unclean or unnatural food. 
The spirit of conquest, and even of enthusiasm, was extinct: the 
Saracens could no longer straggle beyond their lines, either single or 
in small parties, without exposing themselves to the merciless retalia- 
tion of the Thracian peasants. An army of Bulgarians was attracted 
from the Danube by the gifts and promises of Leo ; and these savage 
auxiliaries made some atonement for the evils which they had inflicted 
on the empire by the defeat and slaughter of twenty-two thousand 
Asiatics. A report was dexterously scattered that the Franks, the 
unknown nations of the Latin world, were arming by sea and land in 
the defence of the Christian cause, and their formidable aid was 
expected with far different sensations in the camp and city. At 
length, after a siege of thirteen months, the hopeless 
Moslemah received from the caliph the welcome permission 
of retreat.*^ The march of the Arabian cavalry over the 
Hellespont and through the provinces of Asia was executed without 
delay or molestation ; but an army of their brethren had been cut in 


said in an age of luxury his annual expense was no more than two drachms (Abul- 
pharagius, p. 131). Hand diu gavisus eo prinoipe fuit orhis Moslcmus (Abulfbda, 
p. 127). 

^oth Nxcephorus [p. 36] and Theophancs agreo that the siege of Constantinople was 
raised, the 15th of August (a.b. 718); but as the former, our best witness, allirins 
that it c^ontmued thirteen months [p. 35], the latter must bo mistaken m supposing 
that it began on the same day of the preceding year. I do not hud that has 
remaiked this inconsistency. 


“ The Tarikh Tebry embellishes the 
retreat of Moslemah witli some exura- 
onhnary and mci*edible circumstances. 


Price, p. 514.— M. Sec Weil, vol. i. p. 
570, note. — 8, 
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pieces on the side of Bithynia, and the remains of the fleet were 
so repeatedly damaged by tempest and fire, that only five galleys 
entered the port of Alexandria to relate the tale of their various and 
almost incredible disasters.^^ 

In the two sieges the deliverance of Constantinople may he chiefly 
Inyention ascribed to the novelty, the terrors, and the real efficacy of 
Greek The important secret of compounding and 
directing this artificial flame was imparted % Callinicus, 
a native of Heliopolis in Syria, who deserted from the service of the 
caliph to that of the emperor.^’^ The skill of a chemist and engineer 
was equivalent to the succour of fleets and armies ; and this discovery 
or improvement of the military art was fortunately reserved for the 
distressful period when the degenerate Romans of the East were 
incapable of contending with the warlike enthusiasm and youthful 
vigour of the Saracens. The historian who presumes to analyse this 
extraordinary composition should suspect his own ignorance and that 
of his Byzantine guides, so prone to the marvellous, so careless, and, 
in this instance, so jealous of the truth. From their obscure, and 
perhaps fallacious hints, it should seem that the principal ingredient 
of the Greek fire was the na'phtha^^ or liquid bitumen, a light, 
tenacious, and inflammable oil,'® which springs from the earth, and 

In the second siege of Constantinople I have followed Nicephorus (Brev. p. 
33-36), Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 324-334 [t i. p. 593, sgg. ed. Bonn]), Cedrenns 
(Compend. p. 449-452 [p. 787-791, ed. Bonn]), Zonai-as (tom. li [1. xiv. c. 27, 1. xv. 
c. 3] p 98-102), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 88), Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 126), 
and Ahulpharagins (Dynast, p. 130), the most satisfactoiy of the Arabs. 

Our sure and indefatigable guide m the middle ages and Byzantine history, 
Charles dn Fresne dn Cange, has treated m several places of the Greek fire, and his 
collections leave few gleanings behind. See particularly Glossar. Med. et Infim. 
Grsecitat. p. 1275, sub voce nl;^ vy^ov; Glossar. Mod. et Infim. Latinitat. 

Ignis GrcECus, Observations sur ViUehardoum, p. 305, 30G; Observations sur Join- 

Theophanes styles him (p. 295 [t. i. p. 542, ed, Bonn]). Cedrenus 

(p. 437 [tom. 1 . p. 765, ed. Bonn]) brings this artist from (the ruins of) Heliopolis m 
Egypt; and chemistry was mdeed the peculiar science of the Egyptians. 

‘8 The naphtha, the oleum mcendianum of the history of Jerusalem (Qest. Dei per 
Francos, p. 1167), the Oriental fountam of James do Vitry (1. iii c. 84 [p 1098]), is 
introduced on slight evidence and strong probability. Cmnamus (1 vi. p. 1G5 [c 10, 
p 283, ed Bonn]) calls the Greek fire and the naphtha is known to 

abound between the Tigris and the Caspian Sea. According to Plmy (Hist. Natur. 
ii. 109), it was subservient to the revenge of Medea, and in cither etymology the skam 
UtiViuS) or uMas (Procop. de Bell. Gothic. 1. iv. c. 11 [t. ii. p 512, ed. Bonn]), may 
feirly signify this liquid bitumen.’^ _ , .r. 

^ On the different sorts of oils and bitumens see Dr. Watson’s (the present Bishop 
of LlandaflTs) Chemical Essays, vol. iii. essay i., a classic book, the best adapted to 
infuse the taste and knowledge of chemistry. The loss perfect ideas of the ancients 
may be found in Strabo (Geograph. 1. xvi. p. 1078 [p. 743, ed. Casaub.]) and Pliny 
(Hist. Natur. ii. 108, 109). Hnic (MphthtB) magna cognatio est ignium, transiliuntque 

It is remarkable that the Syrian his- seems to indicate that this substance 
torian Michel gives the name of naphtha formed the base of the destructive com 
to the newly -invented Greek fire, which pound. St. Martin, tom, xi. p. 420. — M. 
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catches fire as soon as it comes in contact with the air. The naphtha 
was mingled, I know not by what methods or in what proportions, 
with sulphur and with the pitch that is extracted from evergreen 
firs.®*^ From this mixture, which produced a thick smoke and a loud 
explosion, proceeded a fierce and obstinate flame, which not only rose 
in perpendicular ascent, but likewise burnt with equal vehemence in 
descent or lateral progress; instead of being extinguished, it was 
nourished and quickened by the element of water ; and sand, urine, 
or vinegar, were the only remedies that could damp the fury of this 
powerful agent, which was justly denominated by the Greeks the 
liquid^ or the maritime^ fire. For the annoyance of the enemy, it 
was employed with equal efibet by sea and land, in battles or in 
sieges. It was either poured from the rampart in large boilers, or 
launched in red-hot balls of stone and iron, or darted in arrows and 
javelins, twisted round with flax and tow, which had deeply imbibed 
the inflammable oil; sometimes it w^as deposited in fireships, the 
victims and instruments of a more ample revenge, and was most 
commonly blown through long tubes of copper, which were planted 
on the prow of a galley, and fancifully shaped into the mouths ot 
savage monsters, that seemed to vomit a stream of liquid and con- 
suming fire. This important art was preserved at Constantinople, as 
the palladium of the state : the galleys and artillery might occa- 
sionally be lent to the allies of Rome ; but the composition of the 
Greek fire was concealed with the most jealous scruple, and the 
terror of the enemies was increased and prolonged by their ignorance 
and surprise. In the treatise of the administration of the einj)irc, 
the royal author^' suggests the answers and excuses that might best 
elude the indiscreet curiosity and importunate demands of the 
barbarians. They should be told that the mystery of the Greek fire 
had been revealed by an angel to the first and greatest of the Con- 
stantines, with a sacred injunction that this gift of Heaven, this 
peculiar blessing of the Romans, should never be communicated to 
any foreign nation : that the prince and subject were alike bound to 
religious silence under the temporal and spiritual penalties of treason 
and sacrilege; and that the impious attempt would provoke the 

protinus in earn undecunque visam. Of our travellors I am boat ijlcasod witli OiUM* 
(tom. i. p. 153, 158). 

Anna Conmena has partly drawn aside tho curbun. ^rvjKvif, 

Tivm roiourm dsMXm ffvmyivm Idix^vov oLxxvffroK Tovro fAtra 

us ahxitrxovs x<x.\dfAmf IfA^varavou vov areet^avras ««/Vwvivi7 

irvsvfAKvi (Alenad. 1. xm. p. 383). Elaowhoro (1. xi. p 330) sho moniionB tho pro- 
perty of burning, to tr^eavis xet) i<p^ Leo, m the xixth chapter [§51] of 

his Tactics (Opera Meursu, tom. vi. p. 841, edit. Lami, Elorout. 1745), speaks of th« 
new invention of fAiTot fi^ovr^s xcu xdrvov. Thoso arc genuine and finperittl 
toptimouies. 

Constantin. Porphyrogenit. do Achmnistat. Imperii, c. xiii. p 64. 05 fed. Par.: 
tom. 1 X 1 . p 84, 8q , ed. Bonnl. i , L * 
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sudden and supernatural vengeance of the God of the Christians. 
By these precautions the secret was confined, above four hundred 
years, to the Romans of the East ; and at the end of the eleventh 
century, the Pisans, to whom every sea and every art were familiar, 
sujOfered the eflects, without understanding the composition, of the 
Greek fire. It was at length either discovered or stolen by the 
Mahometans ; and, in the holy wars of Syria and Egypt, they re- 
torted an invention, contrived against themselves, on the heads of the 
Christians. A knight, who despised the swords and lances of the 
Saracens, relates with heartfelt sincerity his own fears, and those of 
his companions, at the sight and sound of the mischievous engine that 
discharged a torrent of the Greek "fire, the feu GregeoiSj as it is 
styled by the more early of the French writers. It came flying 
through the air, says Joinville,®^ like a winged long-tailed dragon, 
about the thickness of an hogshead, with the report of thunder and 
the velocity of lightning ; and the darkness of the night was dispelled 
by this deadly illumination. The use of the Greek, or, as it might 
now be called, of the Saracen fire, was continued to the middle of the 
fourteenth century,®^ when the scientific or casual compound of nitre, 
sulphur, and charcoal effected a new revolution in the art of war and 
the history of mankind.^^ ^ 

Constantinople and the Greek fire might exclude the Arabs from 
Invasion of castem entrance of Europe ; but in the West, on the 
So A?aH Pyrenees, the provinces of Gaul were threatened 

A.D. m, &c, invaded by the conquerors of Spain.^® The decline of the 

“ Histoire de St. Louis, p. 39; Paris, 1668, p. 44; Pans, de rimprimerie Royale, 
1761. The former of these editions is precious for the observations of Ducange, the 
latter for the pure and original text of Jomvillo. We must have recourse to that 
text to discover that the feu Gregeois was shot with a pUe or javelin from an engme 
that acted like a sling. 

^ The vamty, or envy, of shaking the established property of Fame, has tempted 
some moderns to carry ^npowder above the xivth (see Sir William Temple, Dutens, 
&c.), and the Greek fire above the viith century (see the Saluste du President des 
Brosses, tom. ii p. 381). But their evidence, which precedes the vulgar sera of the 
invention, is seldom clear or satisfactory, and subsequent writers may be suspected of 
fraud or credulity. In the earliest sieges some combustibles of oil and sulphur have 
been used, and the Greek fire has some afi&mties with gunpowder both m its nature 
and effects* for the antiquity of the first, a passage of Procopius (do Bell. Goth, 1. iv. 
c. 11 [t. ii. p. 512, ed. Bonn]); for that of the second, some facts in tho Arabic history 
of Spam (A.D. 1249, 1312, 1332, Biblioth. Arab* Hisp. tom. ii. p. 6, 7, 8) are the most 
difficult to elude. 

** That extraordinary man. Friar Bacon, reveals two of the ingredients, saltpetre 
and sulphur, and conceals the third in a sontenco of mysterious gibberish, as if he 
dreaded the consequences of his own discovery (Biog. Brit, vol, i. p, 430, new 
edition). 

^ For the invasion of France, and the defeat of the Arabs by Charles Martel, see 
tho Historia Arabum (c. 11, 12, 13, 14) of Roderic Ximenes, archbishop of Toledo, 


LI ^ Greek fire see Remand et ancienne en Asia de la Poudre k Canon et 

rave, Du Feu Gregeois, Pans, 1845; and des Armes k Feu, Paris, 1850, quoted by 
I Ai-avoy , Memoire sur la Deiouverte trks- Finlay, Byzantine Empire, vol. i, p. 19.— S* 
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French monarchy invited the attack of these insatiate fanatic^. The 
descendants of Clovis had lost the inheritance of his martial and 
ferocious spirit ; and their misfortune or demerit has affixed the epithet 
of lazy to the last kings of the Merovingian race.®® They ascended the 
throne without power, and sunk into the grave without a name. A 
country palace, in the neighbourhood of Compiegne,®'^ was allotted 
for their residence or prison : but each year, in the month of March 
or May, they were conducted in a waggon drawn by oxen to the 
assembly of the Franks, to give audience to foreign ambassadors and 
to ratify the acts of the mayor of the palace. That domestic officer 
was become the minister of the nation and the master of the prmcc. 
A public employment was converted into the patrimony of a private 
family : the elder Pepin left a king of mature years under the guar- 
dianship of his own widow and her child ; and these feeble regents 
were forcibly dispossessed by the most active of his bastards. A 
government, half savage and half corrupt, was ^almost dissolved; and 
the tributary dukes, and provincial counts, and the territorial lords, 
were tempted to despise the weakness of the monarch, and to imitate 
the ambition of the mayor. Among these independent chiefs, one of 
the boldest and most successful was Eudes duke of Aquitain, who in 
the southern provinces of Gaul usurped the authority, and even the 
title, of king. The Goths, the Gascons, and the Franks assembled 
under the standard of this Christian hero : he repelled the first inva- 
sion of the Saracens ; and Zama, lieutenant of the caliph, lost his army 
and his life under the walls of Toulouse. The ambition of his suc- 
cessors was stimulated by revenge ; they repassed the Pyrenees with 
the means and the resolution of conquest. The advantageous situa- 
tion which had recommended Narbonne as the first Roman colony 


who had before him the Christian Chronicle of Isidore Paconsis, and the Mahometim 
history of Novairi, The Moslems arc silent or concise in the account of thoir losses, 
but M. Cardonne (tom i. p. 129, 130, 131) has given a 'p\m and simple account of all 
that he could collect from Ibn Halikan, Hidjazi, and an anonymous writer. Hi^ho texts 
of the chronicles of Prance, and lives of saints, are inserted in the Collection of IJouquet 
(tom in.) and the Annals of Pagi, who (tom. lu. under tho proper years) has restored 
the chronology, which is anticipated six years in the Annals of Baronius. The Duj- 
tionary of Bayle (^Ahdorame and Mmvt(>za) has more ment for lively rodoctiun than 
original research. 

^ Eginhart, do Vita Caroli Magm, c. u. p 13-18, edit. Sclnmuk, Utrecht, 1711 
Some modem critics accuse tho minister of Oharlomagno of cxaggoratnig tho W(Mkn(‘HH 
of the Merovingians; but tho general outline is just, and tho Pronch roa<lor will for 
ever repeat the beautiful lines of Boiloau*s Lutrin. 

^ Mamacccc, on the Oise, between Compibgno and Noyon, which Eginhurt callH 
perparvi reditfls villam (soo the notes, and tho m<ip of ancient France for Oom Bou- 
quet’s Collection). Compendium, or Compiiigno, was a palace of more dignU.y ( J ladrian. 
Valesii Notitia Galharum, p. 152); and that laughing i>hiloHopher, tho Abbe ^lalUaiu 
(Dialogues sur le Commode dos Blods), may truly allirni that it was the rosuhinco of 
the rois trbs Chrdtxens ot tros chevolds. 

“ Even before that colony, a u.c. 030 (VoUoius Pai.crcul. i. 15)# iu the time ol 
Polybius (Hist. 1. lii. [c. 37] p. 205, edit. Oronov.), Narbonne was a Celtic town of the 

vmi. VI. ^ 2 0 
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was again chosen by the Moslems ; they claimed the province of Septi- 
mania or Languedoc as a just dependence of the Spanish monarchy : 
the vineyards of Gascony and the city of Bordeaux were possessed 
by the sovereign of Damascus and Samarcand; and the south of 
France, from the mouth of the Garonne to that of the Rh6ne, assumed 
the manners and religion of Arabia.^ 

But these narrow limits were scorned by the spirit of Abdalrahman, 
Expedition Abderame, who had been restored by the caliph Hashem 

SibderSae wishes of the soldiers and people of Spain. That 

AD ^31. ’ veteran and daring commander adjudged to the obedience 

of the prophet whatever yet remained of France or of Europe; 
and prepared to execute the sentence, at the head of a formidable 
host, in the full confidence of surmounting all opposition either of 
nature or of man. His first care was to suppress a domestic rebel, 
who commanded the most important passes of the Pyrenees : Munuza,^ 
a Moorish chief, had accepted the alliance of the duke of Aquitain , 
and Eudes, from a motive of private or public interest, devoted his 
beauteous daughter to the embraces of the African misbeliever. But 
the strongest fortresses of Cerdagne were invested by a superior force , 
the rebel was overtaken and slain in the mountains ; and his widow 
was sent a captive to Damascus, to gratify the desires, or more pro- 
bably the vanity, of the commander of the faithful. From the 
Pyrenees, Abderame proceeded without delay to the passage of the 
Rh8ne and the siege of Arles. An army of Christians attempted the 
relief of the city : the tombs of their leaders were yet visible in the 
thirteenth century ; and many thousands of their dead bodies were 
carried down the rapid stream into the Mediterranean sea. The arms 
of Abderame were not less successful on the side of the ocean. He 
passed without opposition the Garonne and Dordogne, which unite 
their waters in the gulf of Bordeaux ; but he found, beyond those 
rivers, the camp of the intrepid Eudes, who had formed a second 

first eminence, and one of tlio most nortliom places of tlio known world (D'Anville, 
Notice de TAncienne Ganle, p. 473). 


* Tlxe first invasion of France by the Anabasa. Tlie latter crossed the Pyre- 
Saracens was that conducted by Alhorr, nees in 725, took Carcassonne and Nismes, 
ann. 718;^ but it is probable that the city and overran the whole of the south of 
and province of Narbonne wore not re- France. After his death, which occun* * od 

duced by them till two or three years in the following year, several other com- 
later, under the ^ command of Samah. manders followed, but nothing further of 

That leader was killed in an unsuccessful importance was done in Franco till Abd 
attempt to take Toulouse, a.d. 721, and Errahman was again appointed m 731. 
was succeeded by Abd Errahman for a Weil, vol. i. pp. 600-C13, 043-045.— S, 
short period, and then, after the death of ^ The ArIliKan name is Abu Ne)*** 
Jeaad II. and accession of Hashem, by Weil, vol. 1 . 1 >. 045,— S. 
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array and sustained a second defeat, so fatal to the Christians, that, 
according to their sad confession, God alone could reckon the number 
of the slain. The victorious Saracen overran the provinces of Aqui- 
tain, whose Gallic names are disguised, rather than lost, in the modern 
appellations of Perigord, Saintonge, and Poitou : his standards were 
planted on the walls, or at least before the gates, of Tours and of 
Sens ; and his detachments overspread the kingdom of Burgundy as 
far as the well-known cities of Lyons and Besangon. The memory of 
these devastations, for Abderame did not spare the country or the 
people, was long preserved by tradition ; and the invasion of France 
by the Moors or Mahometans affords the groundwork of those fables 
which have been so wildly disfigured in the romances of chivalry, and 
so elegantly adorned by the Italian muse. In the decline of society 
and art, the deserted cities could supply a slender booty to the Sara- 
cens ; their richest spoil was found in the churches and monasteries, 
which they stripped of their ornaments and delivered to the flames : 
and the tutelar saints, both Hilary of Poitiers and Martin of Tours, 
forgot their miraculous powers in the defence of their own sepulchres.^® 
A victorious line of march had been prolonged above a thousand miles 
from the rock of Gibraltar to the banks of the Loire ; the repetition 
of an equal space would have carried the Saracens to the confines of 
Poland and the Highlands of Scotland; the Rhine is not more 
impassable than the Nile or Euphrates, and the Arabian fleet might 
have sailed without a naval combat into the mouth of the Thames. 
Perhaps the interpretation of the Koran would now be taught in the 
schools of Oxford, and her pulpits might demonstrate to a circumcised 
people the sanctity and truth of the revelation of Mahomet.^® 

From such calamities was Christendom delivered by the genius and 
fortune of one man. Charles, the illegitimate son of the 
elder Pepin, was content with the titles of mayor or duke atrarous by* 
of the Franks ; but he deserred to become the father of a Manor 
line of kings. In a laborious administration of twenty-four 
years he restored and supported the dignity of the throne, and the 
rebels of Germany and Gaul were successively crushed by the activity 

29 regard to tlie sanctuary of St Martin of Tours, Redone Ximonos ticcuHos 
the Saracens of the deed. Turoms civilatem, ecclesiam et palatia vastatxono ot mcoiidio 
simili doruit et consumpsit. Tho continuator of Eiodcganus imputes to thorn no more 
than the intention. Ad domum beatissimi Martini evertoudam dostinant. At Carolus, 
&;o. The French annalist was more jealous of the honour of tho saint. 

20 y0^ j sincerely doubt whether the Oxford mosch would have produced a volume 

controversy so elegant and mgemous as the sermons lately preached by Mr. Whiiits 
tho Arabic professor, at Mr. Bampton's lecture. His observations on the characfc('r 
and rel^on of Mahomet are always adapted to his argument, and generally f<n«i<le<l 
in tnth and reason. He sustains the part of a lively and eloquent lulvfK'-ntu, an<i 
sometimes lises to the merit of an historian and philosopher. 

a c 2 
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of a warrior who in the same campaign could display his banner on 
the Elbe, the Rhbne, and the shores of the ocean. In the public 
danger he was summoned by the voice of his country ; and his rival, 
the duke of Aquitain, was reduced to appear among the fugitives and 
suppliants, “ Alas I ” exclaimed the Franks, “ what a misfortune ! 
“ what an indignity I We have long heard of the name and conquests 
“ of the Arabs : we were apprehensive of their attack from the East ; 
they have now conquered Spain, and invade our country on the side 
of the West. Yet their numbers and (since they have no buckler) 
their arms are inferior to our own.” If you follow my advice,” 
replied the prudent mayor of the palace, “ you will not interrupt their 
“ march, nor precipitate your attack. They are like a torrent, which 
‘‘ it is dangerous to stem in its career. The thirst of riches, and the 
consciousness of success, redouble their valour, and valour is of more 
avail than arms or numbers. Be patient till they have loaded 
“themselves with the incumbrance of wealth. The possession of 
“ wealth will divide their counsels and assure your victory.” This 
subtle policy is perhaps a refinement of the Arabian writers ; and the 
situation of Charles will suggest a more narrow and selfish motive of 
procrastination ; the secret desire of humbling the pride and wasting 
the provinces of the rebel duke of Aquitain. It is yet more probable 
that the delays of Charles were inevitable and reluctant. A standing 
army was unknown under the first and second race ; more than half 
the kingdom was now in the hands of the Saracens ; according to 
their respective situation, the Franks of Neustria and Austrasia were 
too conscious or too careless of the impending danger ; and the volun- 
tary aids of the Gepidae and Germans were separated by a long 
interval from the standard of the Christian general. No sooner had 
he collected his forces than he sought and found the enemy in the 
centre of France, between Tours and Poitiers. His wcll-conducted 
march was covered by a range of hills, and Abderarae appears to 
have been surprised by his unexpected presence. The nations of 
Asia, Africa, and Europe advanced with equal ardour to an encounter 
which would change the history of the world. In the six first days of 
desultory combat the horsemen and archers of the East maintained 
their advantage ; but in the closer onset of the seventh day the Ori- 
entals were oppressed by the strength and stature of the Germans, 
who, with stout hearts and iron hands,®^ asserted the civil and religious 
freedom of their posterity. The epithet of Martel^ the hammer^ 

Gens Austriae membrorum pre-eminentia valid a, et gons Germana cord.© at cor- 
pora praestantissima, quasi in icta oculi, manCi foxTca, at poctore arduo, Arabos extinx- 
arunt (Rodeiic. Toletan. c. xiv.). 
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which has been added to the name of Charles, is expressive of his 
weighty and irresistible strokes . the valour of Eudes was excited by 
resentment and emulation; and their companions, in the eye of 
history, are the true Peers and Paladins of French chivalry. After 
a bloody field, in which Abderame was slain, the Saracens, in the 
close of the evening, retired to their camp. In the disorder and 
despair of the night the various tribes of Yemen and Damascus, of 
Africa and Spain, were provoked to turn their arms against each 
other : the remains of their host were suddenly dissolved, and each 
emir consulted his safety by an hasty and separate retreat. At the 
dawn of day the stillness of an hostile camp was suspected by the 
victorious Christians : on the report of their spies they ventured to 
explore the riches of the vacant tents ; but if we except some cele- 
brated relics, a small portion of the spoil was restored to the innocent 
and lawful owners. The joyful tidings were soon diflused over the 
Catholic world, and the monks of Italy could affirm and believe that 
three hundred and fifty, or three hundred and seventy-five, thousand 
of the Mahometans had been crushed by the hammer of Charles, 
while no more than fifteen hundred Christians were slain in the field 
of Tours. But this incredible tale is sufficiently disproved by the 
caution of the French general, who apprehended the snares and acci- 
dents of a pursuit, and dismissed his German allies to their native 
forests. The inactivity of a conqueror betrays the loss of strength 
and blood, and the most cruel execution is inflicted, not in the ranks 
of battle, but on the backs of a flying enemy. Yet the victory of the 
Franks was complete and final ; Aquitain was recovered by 
the arms of Eudes ; the Arabs never resumed the conquest bciofo*the*^^ 
of Gaul,^ and they were soon driven beyond the Pyrenees by 
Charles Martel and his valiant race.^® It might have been expected 

^ These numbers are stated by Paul Wamefrid, the deacon of Aquiloia (de Qostis 
Langobard. 1. -vi. [c. 46] p. 921, edit Grot.), and Anastasius, the librarian of the Roman 
church (m Vit. Gregorii II. [ap. Muraton Scrip. R. I. vol. iii. p. 156]), who tells a 
miraculous story of three consecrated sponges, which rendered invulnerable tho 
French soldiers among whom they had been shared. It should seem that, in his let- 
ters to the pope, Eudes usurped the honour of the victory, for which he as chastised 
by the French annalists, who, with equal falsehood, accuse him of inviting the 
Saracens. 

ITarbonne and the rest of Septimania was recovered by Pepin, tho son ci Charles 
Martel, a.d. 765 (Pagi, Cntica, tom. ui. p. 300). Thirty-seven years aiterwards it waa 
pillaged by a sudden inroad of the Arabs, who employed tho captives in the construc- 
tion of the mosch of Cordova (De Guignes, Hist, dos Huns, tom. i. p, 364), 

This IS not strictly correct. A few Dauphind. Chailes Martel was obliged to 
years after their defeat at Tours, the undertake two campaigns against them in 
Saracens again extended their possessions order to drive thorn back to Narbonne# 
in France, garrisoned* Valence and Lyon, Weil, vol. i. p. 04 7, sq* — S. 
and ravaged a paiiJ of Burgundy and 
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that the saviour of Christendom would have been canonised, or at 
least applauded, by the gratitude of the clergy, who are indebted to 
his sword for their present existence. But in the public distress the 
mayor of the palace had been compelled to apply the riches, or at 
least the revenues, of the bishops and abbots to the relief of the state 
and the reward of the soldiers. His merits were forgotten, his sacri- 
lege alone was remembered, and, in an epistle to a Carlovingian 
prince, a Gallic synod presumes to declare that his ancestor was 
damned; that on the opening of his tomb the spectators were 
afi&ighted by a smell of fire and the aspect of an horrid dragon ; and 
that a saint of the times was indulged with a pleasant vision of the 
soul and body of Charles Martel burning, to all eternity, in the 
abyss of hell.®'^ 

The loss of an army, or a province, in the Western world was less 
Elevation painful to the court of Damascus than the rise and progress 
Ab^ssides, of a domestic competitor. Except among the Syrians, the 
A.D n6-Y5o of the house of Ommiyah had never been the objects 

of the public favour. The life of Mahomet recorded their persever- 
ance in idolatry and rebellion : their conversion had been reluctant, 
their elevation irregular and factious, and their throne was cemented 
with the most holy and noble blood of Arabia. The best of their r&.ce, 
the pious Omar, was dissatisfied with his own title ; their personal 
virtues were insuflGlcient to justify a departure from the order of suc- 
cession ; and the eyes and wishes of the faithful were turned towards 
the line of Hashem and the kindred of the apostle of God. Of these 
the Fatimites were either rash or pusillanimous ; but the descendants 
of Abbas cherished, with courage and discretion, the hopes of their 
rising fortunes. From an obscure residence in Syria, they secretly 
despatched their agents and missionaries, who preached in the 
Eastern provinces their hereditary indefeasible right; and Mo- 
hammed, the son of Ali, the son of Abdallah, the son of Abbas, the 
uncle of the prophet, gave audience to the deputies of Chorasan, and 
accepted their free gift of four hundred thousand pieces of gold. 
After the death of Mohammed, the oath of allegiance was adminis- 
tered in the name of his son Ibrahim to a numerous band of votaries, 
who expected only a signal and a leader; and the governor of 
Chorasan continued to deplore his fruitless admonitions and the 
deadly slumber of the caliphs of Damascus, till he himself, with ah 

TIub pastoral letter, addressed to Lewis the Q-ermanic, the grandson of Charle- 
magne, and most probably composed by the pen of the artful Hmcmar, is dated in the 
year 858, and signed by the bisho]^ of the provinces of Rheims and Rouen (Baromus^ 
Annal. Eccles. a.d 741; Fleury, Hist. Eccl^s tom. x. p. 514-516). Yet Baronius 
himself and the French critics reject with contempt this episcopal fiction. 
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his adherents, was driven from the city and palace of Mem by the 
rebellious arms of Abu Moslem.^® That maker of kings, the author, 
as he is named, of the call of the Abbassides, was at length rewarded 
for his presumption of merit with the usual gratitude of courts. A 
mean, perhaps a foreign, .extraction could not repress the aspiring 
energy of Abu Moslem. Jealous of his wives, liberal of his wealth, 
prodigal of his own blood and of that of others, he could boast with 
pleasure, and possibly with truth, that he had destroyed six hundred 
thousand of his enemies ; and such was the intrepid gravity of his 
mind and countenance, that he was never seen to smile except on a 
day of battle. In the visible separation of parties, the grem was 
consecrated to the Fatimites ; the Ommiades were distinguished by 
the white ; and the hlacTc^ as the most adverse, was naturally adopted 
by the Abbassides. Their turbans and garments were stained with 
that gloomy colour : two black standards, on pike-staves nine cubits 
long, were borne aloft in the van of Abu Moslem; and their 
allegorical names of the night and the shadow obscurely represented 
the indissoluble union and perpetual succession of the line of Ilashem. 
From the Indus to the Euphrates, the East was convulsed by the 
quarrel of the white and the black factions : the Abbassides were 
most frequently victorious ; but their public success was clouded by 
the personal misfortune of their chief. The court of Damascus, 
awakening from a long slumber, resolved to prevent the pilgrimage 
of Mecca, which Ibrahim had undertaken with a splendid retinue, to 
I'ecommend himself at once to the favour of the prophet and of the 
people. A detachment of cavalry intercepted his march and arrested 
his person; and the unhappy Ibrahim, snatched away from the 
promise of untasted royalty, expired in iron fetters in the dungeons 
of Haran. His two younger brothers, Saffah*^ and Almansor, eluded 
the search of the tyrant, and lay concealed at Cufa, till the zeal of 
the people and the approach of his Eastern friends allowed them to 
expose their persons to the impatient public. On Friday, in the 
dress of a caliph, in the colours of the sect, Saffah proceeded with 

TEe steed and tlxe saddle which had earned any of his wives were instantly killed 
or hnrnt, lost they should bo afterwards mounted by a male. Twelve hundi’od mules 
or camels wore requu'ed for his kitchen furniture; and the daily consumption 
amounted to three thousand cakes, an hundred sheep, besides oxen, poultry, &o. 
(Abulpharagius, Hist. Dynast, p. 140). • 


“ His original name was Abd Allah his brother Almansor, who succeeded lum, 
Abul Abbas, t. c, Abdallah, the father of and was probably elected first, either on 
Abbas. Saffah, which should properly bo account of his determined and cruel cha- 
written with the article, A1 Saff<jh (the ractor, or because his mother was an Ara-* 
Sanguinary), was a name which ho ao- bion woman oi noblo blood, whilst the 
quired after his bloody reign. Abul mother of Almtmsor was a slave. Weil, 
Abbas was about ten years younger than vol. ii, p. 2.— S. 
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religious and military pomp to the mosch : ascending the pulpit, he 
prayed and preached as the lawful successor of Mahomet ; and, after 
his departure, his kinsmen hound a willing people by an oath of 
fidelity. But it was on the banks of the Zab, and not in the mosch 
of Cufa, that this important controversy was determined. Every 
advantage appeared to he on the side of the white faction: the 
authority of established government; an army of an hundred and 
twenty thousand soldiers, against a sixth part of that number ; and 
the presence and merit of the caliph Mervan, the fourteenth and last 
of the house of Ommiyah. Before his accession to the throne he had 
deserved, by his Georgian warfare, the honourable epithet of the ass 
of Mesopotamia ; and he might have been ranked among the 
greatest princes, had not, says Abulfeda, the eternal order decreed 
that moment for the ruin of his family ; a decree against which all 
human prudence and fortitude must struggle in vain. The orders 
of Mervan were mistaken, or disobeyed: the return of his horse, 
from which he had dismounted on a necessary occasion, impressed 
the belief of his death and the enthusiasm of the black squadrons 
was ably conducted by Abdallah,^ the uncle of his competitor. After 
an irretrievable defeat, the caliph escaped to Mosul ; but the colours 
of the Abbassides were displayed from the rampart; he suddenly 
repassed the Tigris, cast a melancholy look on his palace of Haran, 
crossed the Euphrates, abandoned the fortifications of Damascus, 
and, without halting in Palestine, pitched his last and fatal camp at 
Fauofthe Busir, ou the banks of the Nile.®^ His speed was urged by 
blades, incessant diligence of Abdallah, who in every step of 
Feb 10. pursuit acquired strength and reputation : the remains 

of the white faction were finally vanquished in Egypt ; and the lance, 
which terminated the life and anxiety of Mervan, was not less 
welcome perhaps to the unfortunate than to the victorious chief. The 


36 Al Beimr. He had been governor of Mesopotamia, and the Arabic proverb 
praises the courage of that warlike breed of asses who never fly from an enemv The 
suimme of Mervan may justify the comparison of Homer (Iliad A, 557. &c‘\ and 

who consider the ass as a stupid and ignoble emblem 
(D’Herbelot, Biblioth. Orient p. 558). 

. Z. several places, all m Egypt, bore the name of Busir, or Busiris, so famous 
m Greek fable. The first, where Mervan was slain, was to the west of the Hile, in 


^ According to another, and perhaps 
more credible, account, Merwan sent his 
spn Abd Allah, who h^ been fightmg m 
the front of the battle, back to the camp 
with some regiments, m order to protect 
some treasure which had just arrived, 
and which the soldiers were plundering. 
The army mistook this movement for a 


flight, and immediately commenced a 
disorderly retreat. Weil, vol. i. p 701. 
— S. 


^ The commander of the Abassides was 
Abu Aun. The Abd Allah who pursued 
Merwan was Al Saffah himself Weil, 
vol. i. p. 700, 702.— S. .. 
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merciless inquisition of the conqueror eradicated the most distant 
branches of the hostile race : their bones were scattered, their memory 
was accursed, and the martyrdom of Hossein was abundantly revenged 
on the posterity of his tyrants. Fourscore of the Ommiades, who 
had yielded to the faith or clemency of their foes, were invited to a 
banquet at Damascus. The laws of hospitality were violated by a 
promiscuous massacre : the board was spread over their fallen bodies ; 
and the festivity of the guests was enlivened by the music of their 
dying groans. By the event of the civil war the dynasty of the 
Abbassides was firmly established; but the Christians only could 
triumph in the mutual hatred and common loss of the disciples of 
Mahomet 

Yet the thousands who were swept away by the sword of war 
might have been speedily retrieved in the succeeding gene- 
ration, if the consequences of the revolution had not spS, 
tended to dissolve the power and unity of the empire of ^ 
the Saracens. In the proscription of the Ommiades, a royal youth 
of the name of Abdalrahman alone escaped the rage of his enemies, 
who hunted the wandering exile from the banks of the Euphrates to 
the valleys of Mount Atlas. His presence in the neighbourhood of 
Spain revived the zeal of the white faction. The name and cause of 
the Abbassides had been first vindicated by the Persians : the West 
had been pure from civil arms ; and the servants of the abdicated 
family still held, by a precarious tenure, the inheritance of their lands 
and the ofiices of government Strongly prompted by gratitude, 
indignation, and fear, they invited the grandson of the caliph Hashem 
to ascend the throne of his ancestors ; and, in his desperate condition, 
the extremes of rashness and prudence were almost the same. The 
acclamations of the people saluted his lauding on the coast ol 


the province of Fium, or Arsinoe; the second in tho Delta, in the Sehonnytic noiuo; 
the thnd near the Pyramids, the fourth, which was destroyed by Dioolesian (see 
above, vol ii. p. 76), in the Thebais. I shall hero transcribe a note of the learned 
and orthodox Michaolis; Videntur in pluiibus -dSgypti supeiioris urbibus liusiri, 
Copto [Esne], arma sumpsis&e Christiam, libertatomquo do religione sontiondi de- 
fendisse, sed succubuiase, quo m hello Coi)tus ot Buams diruta, ot circa Ksnam magna 
stragos edita. Bellum nairant sed causam belli ignorant senptoros Byzantiui, abcxpii 
Coptum et Businn non rebellasse dictnn, sed caus<j.m Christianorum suscopturi (Not. 
211, p. 100). For the geography of tho four Busirs, see Abulfoda (Dosciipt. JSgypt. 
p. 9, vers. Michaelis, Oottmgae, 1776, in 4to.), Michaolis (Not. 122-127, p, 58-63), and 
D'Anville (Mdmoiro sur TEgypto, p. 85, 147, 205). 

^ See Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 136-145), Eutychius (Annal tom. ii. p. 502, 
vors. Pocock), Klmacm (Hist. Stiracen. p. 109-121), Abnlpharagius (Hist. Dynast, 
p. 134-140), Bodenc of Toledo (Hist. Arabum, c. xviii, p. 33), Thoophauos (Chro- 
nograph. p. 356, 357 [vol. i. p. 654, ed. Bonn], who sf)eaks of the Abbassides under 
the n^me of and and the Bibliothbque of D’llorbolot, m the 

articles OmmmdleSf Abbassu^cs, Ibrtt/itm, h^ajja/i, Abou Moslem, 
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Andalusia ; and, after a successful struggle, Abdalrahman established 
the throne of Cordova, and was the father of the Ommiades of Spain, 
who reigned above two hundred and fifty years from the Atlantic to 
the Pyrenees.®® He slew in battle a lieutenant of the Abbassides, 
who had invaded his dominions with a fleet and army : the head of 
Ala, in salt and camphire, was suspended by a daring messenger 
before the palace of Mecca ; and the caliph Almansor rejoiced in his 
safety, that he was removed by seas and lands from such a formidable 
adversary. Their mutual designs or declarations of oflfensive war 
evaporated without effect; but instead of opening a door to the 
conquest of Europe, Spain was dissevered from the trunk of the 
monarchy, engaged in perpetual hostility with the East, and inclined 
to peace and friendship with the Christian sovereigns of Constant!- 
Tniedivi Prance. The example of the Ommiades was 

fcionofthe imitated by the real or fictitious progeny of Ali, the 
caaiphate. E^riggites of Mauritania, and the more powerful Fatimites 
of Africa and Egypt. In the tenth century the chair of Mahomet 
was disputed by three caliphs or commanders of the faithful, who 
reigned at Bagdad, Cairoan, and Cordova, excommunicated each 
other, and agreed only in a principle of discord, that a sectary is 
more odious and criminal than an unbeliever.'*® 

Mecca was the patrimony of the line of Hashem, yet the Abbassides 
were never tempted to reside either in the birthplace or 
the city of the prophet. Damascus was disgraced by the 
aj>.T 66 - 96 o. choice, and polluted with the blood, of the Ommiades ; and, 
after some hesitation, Almansor, the brother and successor of SaflFah, 
laid the foundations of Bagdad,^^ the Imperial seat of his posterity 
during a reign of five hundred years.'*^ The chosen spot is on the 


cabphS) 


For the revolution of Spain, consult Roderic of Toledo (c. xviii p. 34, &c ), the 
Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana (tom. ii. p. 30, 198), and Cardonne (Hist, de TAfnque 
et de TEspagne, tom. i. p. 180-197, 205, 272, 323, &c.) 

I shall not stop to refute the strange errors and fancies of Sir 'William Temple 
(his Works, vol. m. p. 371-374, octavo edition) and Voltaire (Histoire G^n^rale, 
c. xxvm. tom. u. p. 124, 125, Edition de Lausanne), concerning the division of the 
Saracen empire. The mistakes of Voltaire proceeded from the want of knowledge or 
reflection; but Sir William was deceived by a Spanish impostor, who has framed an 
apocryphal history of the conquest of Spain by the Arabs. 

*1 The geographer D’AnviUe (I’Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 121-123), and the Orien- 
talist D’Herbelot (Biblioth^ue, p, 167, 168), may suffice for the knowledge of 
Bagdad. Our travellers, Pietro della Valle (tom. i. p. 688-698), Tavernier (tom i. 
p 230-238), Thevenot (part it. p. 209-212), Otter (tom. i p. 162-168), and Niebuhr 
(, Voyage en Arable, tom li p 239-271), have seen only its decay; and the Nubian 
geographer (p. 204), and the travelling Jew, Benjamin of Tudela (Itmerarmm, p. 112- 
123, k Const. I’Empereur, apud Elzevir, 1633), aro the only writers of my acquamt- 
anc&'who have known Bagdad under the reign of the Abbassides. 

The foundations of Bagdad were laid a,h. 145, a.d. 762, Mostasem, the last of 
the Abbassides, was taken and put to death by the Tartars, a.h. 656, a.d. 1258, the 
20tk of February, 
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eastern^ bank of the Tigris, about fifteen miles above the rums of 
Modain : the double wall was of a circular form ; and such was the 
rapid increase of a capital now dwindled to a provincial town, that 
the funeral of a popular saint might be attended by eight hundred 
thousand men and sixty thousand women of Bagdad and the adjacent 
villages. In this city of amidst the riches of the East, the 

Abbassides soon disdained the abstinence and frugality of the first 
caliphs, and aspired to emulate the magnificence of the Persian kings. 
After his wars and buildings, Almansor left behind him in gold and 
silver about thirty millions sterling ; and this treasure was exhausted 
in a few years by the vices or virtues of his children. Ilis son 
Mahadi, in a single pilgrimage to Mecca, expended six millions of 
dinars of gold. A pious and charitable motive may sanctify the 
foundation of cisterns and caravanseras, which he distributed along 
a measured road of seven hundred miles ; but his train of camels, 
laden with snow, could serve only to astonish the natives of Arabia, 
and to refresh the fruits and liquors of the royal banquet.^-' The 
courtiers would surely praise the liberality of his grandson Almamoii, 
who gave away four-fifths of the income of a province, a sum of two 
millions four hundred thousand gold dinars, before he drew his foot 
from the stirrup. At the nuptials of the same prince a thousand 
pearls of the largest size were showered on the head of the bride, 
and a lottery of lands and houses displayed the capricious bounty of 
fortune. The glories of the court were brightened rather than im- 

Medinat al Salem, Dar al Salem. Urbs pads, or, as it is more neatly coinpoiiiKlo<l 
by the Byzantme writers, Et^tjvo^oXts (Ironopohs). There is some dispute concerning 
the etymology of Bagdad, but the first syllable is allowed to signify a garden m the 
Persian tongue, the garden of Dad, a Cinristian hermit, whose coll had been the only 
habitation on the spot. 

** Behquit in serario soxcontics millics millo statoros, ot quator ot vicios nullios luillo 
aureos aureos. Elmacm, Hist. Saracen, p. 120 1 have leckoned the gold piecoH at 

eight shillings, and the proportion to the silver a« twelve to one. But I will never 
answer for the numbers of Erponius;^ and the Latms are scarcely above the navages in 
the language of arithmetic. 

D’Herbelot, p, 580; Ahulfeda, p. 164. Nivom Moccam apportavit, rem ibi aut 
nunquam aut rarissimo visam. 

f Abulfeda, p. 184, 189, describes the splendour and liberality of Almiunon. 
Milton has alluded to this Oriental custom 

— Or whoro the gorgeous East, with richest hand. 

Showers on her kings baibaric pearls and gold. 

I have used the modern word httory to express the Jl/imlta of tho Komau omperora, 
which entitled to some prize the person who caught thorn, as they were thrown luuong 
the crowd. 


* Bagdad is divided into two parts by and the quarter on tho eastern btink the 
the Tigris. It was originally built on the more important. Sec Ritter’s Krdkuude, 
western bank, but as the coui’t removed to vol. x. p. 08, — S. 

the eastern b^k in the eleventh century, ^ See Editor's note, voh vi. pp. 394. 
the origuud city became a kind of suburb, 305, — B. 
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paired in the decline of the empire, and a Greek ambassador might 
admire, or pity, the magnificence of the feeble Moctader. “ The 
“ caliph^s whole aimy,’’ says the historian Abulfeda, “ both horse and 
foot, was under arms, which together made a body of one hundred 
“ and sixty thousand men. His state officers, the favourite slaves, 

‘‘ stood near him in splendid apparel, their belts glittering with gold 
and gems. Near them were seven thousand eunuchs, four thousand 
“ of them white, the remainder black. The porters or doorkeepers 
“ were in number seven hundred. Barges and boats, with the most 
superb decorations, were seen swimming upon the Tigris, Nor was 
“ the palace itself less splendid, in which were hung up thirty-eight 
thousand pieces of tapestry, twelve thousand five hundred of which 
“ were of silk embroidered with gold. The carpets on the floor were 
twenty-two thousand. An hundred lions were brought out, with a 
“ keeper to each lion.^’’^ Among the other spectacles of rare and 
‘‘ stupendous luxury was a tree of gold and silver spreading into 
‘‘ eighteen large branches, on which, and on the lesser boughs, sat a 
‘‘ variety of birds made of the same precious metals, as well as the 
“ leaves of the tree. While the machinery affected spontaneous 
‘‘ motions, the several birds warbled their natural harmony. Through 
‘‘ this scene of magnificence the Greek ambassador was led by the 
“vizir to the foot of the caliph’s throne. In the West the 
Ommiades of Spain supported with equal pomp the title of com- 
mander of the faithful. Three miles from Cordova, in honour of his 
favourite sultana, the third and greatest of the Abdalrahmans con- 
structed the city, palace, and gardens of Zehra. Twenty-five years, 
and above three millions sterling, were employed by the founder : his 
liberal taste invited the artists of Constantinople, the most skilful 
sculptors and architects of the age ; and the buildings were sustained 
or adorned by twelve hundred columns of Spanish and African, of 
Greek and Italian marble. The hall of audience was encrusted with 
gold and pearls, and a great basin in the centre was surrounded with 
the curious and costly figures of birds and quadrupeds. In a lofty 
pavilion of the gardens one of these basins and fountains, so delightful 
in a sultry climate, was replenished not with water, but with the purest 
quicksilver. The seraglio of Abdalrahman, his wives, concubines, 
and black eunuchs, amounted to six thousand three hundred persons : 

WLeu Bell of Antermony (Travels, vol. i. p. 99) accompanied tlxo Kussiau am- 
bassador to tbo audience of tbe unfortunate Shah Hussein of Persia, two hons were 
mtroduced, to denote tbe ^wer of tbe Hug over tbe borcost animals. 

Abulfeda, p. 237; D’Herbelot, p. 590, This embassy was rocoivod at Bagdad, 
A.n. 305, A.D. 917. In tbe passage of Abulfeda, I have used, with some valuations, 
tbe English translation of tbe learned and amiable Mr. Harris of Salisbury (Pbilo- 
logical Enquiries, p, 363, 364). 
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and he was attended to the field by a guard of twelve thousand horse, 
whose belts and scimitars were studded with gold.^® 

In a private condition our desires are perpetually repressed by 
poverty and subordination ; but the lives and labours of 
millions are devoted to the service of a despotic prince, whose quences on 
laws are blindly obeyed, and whose wishes are instantly pnbiSc°*“‘* 
gratified. Our imagination is dazzled by the splendid pic- 
ture ; and whatever may be the cool dictates of reason, there are few 
among us who would obstinately refuse a trial of the comforts and the 
cares of royalty. It may therefore be of some use to borrow the 
experience of the same Abdalrahman, whose magnificence has perhaps 
excited our admiration and envy, and to transcribe an authentic 
memorial which was found in the closet of the deceased caliph. “I 
“ have now reigned above fifty years in victory or peace ; beloved by 
“ my subjects, dreaded by my enemies, and respected by my allies. 
“ Riches and honours, power and pleasure, have waited on my call, 
“ nor does any earthly blessing appear to have been wanting to my 
“ felicity. In this situation I have diligently numbered the days of 
“ pure and genuine happiness which have fallen to my lot : they amount 
“ to Fourteen : — O man I place not thy confidence in this present 
“ world I”**® The luxury of the caliphs, so useless to their private 
happiness, relaxed the nerves, and terminated the progress, of the 
Arabian empire. Temporal and spiritual conquest had been the sole 
occupation of the first successors of Mahomet ; and after supplying 
themselves with the necessaries of life, the whole revenue was scru- 
pulously devoted to that salutary worlc. The Abbassides were im- 
poverished by the multitude of their wants and their contempt of 
ewnomy. Instead of pursuing the great object of ambition, their 
leisure, their affections, the powers of their mind, were diverted by 
pomp and pleasure ; the rewards of valour were embezzled by women 
and eunuchs, and the royal camp was encumbered by the luxury of 
the palace. A similar temper was diffused among the subjects of the 
caliph. Their stern entlmsiasm was softened by time and prosperity : 
they sought riches in the occupations of industry, fame in the pursuits 
of literature, and happiness in the tranquillity of domestic life. War 


« Caidoimo lEstoire do I’AMqao ol do I’Espagno, tom. i. p. SHO-.ins A just idoa 
of tho taste amd arohitocturo of tlio Arobiima of Spain may bo concoivod iViim tbo 
d(^ci^tion and plates of tbo Alhambra of Qranada (Swinburne's Tiiivols, p. 171.1881 
. Caidome, tom. i. p. ;!20, 330. This oonfosaion, the complaints of Solomon of tho 
vamty of this world (ro^l Pnor's vorboso but oloquont poum-), and tho happy ten 

niwfo fi ^ .hfo- oxpeotjations arc commonly immodoi'ate, their 

OBtunates are Mldom imp^ial. If I may speak of mysolf (the only person of whom 1 
can speak with OMtoty), my happy hours h.we far oxceodocl, and far exceed, the 
^ty numbera of the caliph of Spam; and I Hludl not acruplo to add, tliat many of 
them are duo to the pleasing labour of Uie pnwnt composition. ^ 
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was no longer the passion of the Saracens ; and the increase of pay, 
the repetition of donatives, were insufficient to allure the posterity of 
those voluntary champions who had crowded to the standard of 
Abubeker and Omar for the hopes of spoil and of paradise. 

Under the reign of the Ommiadcs the studies of the Moslems were 
Introduction Confined to the interpretation of the Koran, and the elo- 
amoS'thf quence and poetry of their native tongue. A people con- 
&c tinually exposed to the dangers of the field must esteem the 
813 , &c’ healing powers of medicine, or rather of surgery : hut the 
starving physicians of Arabia murmured a complaint that exercise 
and temperance deprived them of the greatest part of their practice.'*^ 
After their civil and domestic wars, the subjects of the Abbassides, 
awakening from this mental lethargy, found leisure and felt curiosity 
for the acquisition of profane science. This spirit was first encouraged 
by the caliph Almansor, who, besides his knowledge of the Mahometan 
law, had applied himself with success to the study of astronomy. But 
when the sceptre devolved to Almamon, the seventh of the Abbassides, 
he completed the designs of his grandfather, and invited the Muses 
from their ancient seats. His ambassadors at Constantinople, his 
agents in Armenia, Syria, and Egypt, collected the volumes of Grecian 
science : at his command they were translated by the most skilful 
interpreters into the Arabic language; his subjects were exhorted 
assiduously to peruse these instructive writings ; and the successor of 
Mahomet assisted with pleasure and modesty at the assemblies and 
disputations of the learned. “ He was not ignorant,” says Abulpha- 
ragius, that they are the elect of God, his best and most useful 
servants, whose lives are devoted to the improvement of their rational 
faculties. The mean ambition of the Chinese or the Turks may 
‘‘ glory in the industry of their hands or the indulgence of their brutal 
appetites. Yet these dexterous artists must view, with hopeless 
emulation, the hexagons and pyramids of the cells of a beehive : 
these fortitudinous heroes are awed by the superior fierceness of the 
“ lions and tigers ; and in their amorous enjoyments they are much 
inferior to the vigour of the grossest and most sordid quadrupeds. 
The teachers of wisdom are the true luminaries and legislators of a 

The Gulistan (p. 239) relates the conversation of Mahomet and a physician 
(Epistol. Renandot m Pabncius, Biblioth. Qrsec. tom. i. p. 814). The prophet him- 
self was skilled in the art of medicine, and Oagnier (Vio do Mahomet, tom. in. p. 394- 
405) has given an extract of tho aphorisms which are extant under his name. 

See their curious architecture m Reaumur (Hist, dos inseebes, tom. t. M(Jmoire 
viii.). These hexagons are closed by a pyramid; the angles of tho three sides of a 
similar pyramid, such as would accomplish the given end with the smallest quantity 
possible of materials, were determmed by a mathematician, at 109 degrees 20 minutes 
for the larger, 70 degrees 34 minutes for the smaller. The actual measure is 109 
degrees 28 minutes, 70 degrees 32 minutes. Yet this perfect harmony raises the work 
at the expense of the artist * the bees are not masters of transcendent geometry. 
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world, which, without their aid, would again sink in ignorance and 
“ barbarism.” The zeal and curiosity of Almamon were imitated 
by succeeding princes of the line of Abbas : their rivals, the Fatlmites 
of Africa and the Ommiades of Spain, were the patrons of the learned, 
as well as the commanders of the faithful; the same royal prerogative 
was claimed by their independent emirs of the provinces ; and their 
emulation diffused the taste and the rewards of science from Samar- 
cand and Bochara to Fez and Cordova. The vizir of a sultan con- 
secrated a sum of two hundred thousand pieces of gold 1.0 the founda- 
tion of a college at Bagdad, which he endowed with an annual revoniui 
of fifteen thousand dinars. The fruits of iiifetruction were communi- 
cated, perhaps at different times, to six thousand disciples of every 
degree, from the son of the noble to that of tlio mechanic : a suffunent 
allowance was provided for the indigent scholars ; and the nierit or 
industry of the professors was repaid with ade(iuaie stipends. In 
every city the productions of Arabic literature wm’o copied and col- 
lected by the curiosity of the studious and the vanity of the- ricb, A 
private doctor refused the invitation of the sultan of Bochara, btHuaust^ 
the carriage of his books would have required four hundred t'anuds. 
The royal library of the J'atimites consisted of one hundred thouHiuxl 
manuscripts, elegantly transcribed and splendidly hound, which wer<^ 
lent, without jealousy or avarice, to the students of (lairo. Yet this 
collection must appear moderate, if we can believe that theOminiadc's 
of Spain had formed a library of six Imudrod thousand volumes, forty- 
four of which were employed in the mere catalogue. Their capital, 
Cordova, with the adjacent towns of Malaga, Alnieria, and Muriua, 
had given birth to more than three hundred writers, and abov(i seventy 
public libraries were opened in the cities of tlu' Andalm^ian kingdom. 
The age of Arabian learning continued about five hundred y(\ars, till 
the great eruption of the Moguls, and was coeval with the <Iark<*ht 
and most slothful period of European annals ; hut siiiee the sun of 
science has arisen in the West, it should seem that the (Mental studies 
have languished and declined.®^ 

In the libraries of the Arabians, as in those of Kuroi)e, the far 
greater part of the innumci'able volumes were possessed only of local 


Said Ebn Ahmod, cadM of Toledo, wlio (lie<X A.n, •{02, a. a. 1000, hm ftirtiiihed 
AbulplmragiuR (UynaBt. p. I GO) with thin cniMOtm pjiHHagi', uh well aw the of 
Pocock s Spcoiinon nistonas Arabiim. A number of literary auiH*<h)Uw of philoRopheiM, 
pliy^cians, &:c., who have ilounHhud uudor each caliph, form thu pnnei pal merit at 
the Dynasties of AbulpharagiiiB. 

^ These literary anecdotes aro borrowed h-oiu tho UiblioUmoa Arubiro Hiwiwna 
rtom. II. p d8 71, 201, 202), Uo AfricanuM (do Arab. Modi^MW <‘t PhilowophiH, (« 

I'* *-ir>0-29S, paHicularly p. 27.1b ami Rc«tuuh»t 
the chronological rumarkw of 
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value or imaginary merit.®® The shelves were crowded with orators 
Their real poets, whose Style was adapted to the taste and man- 

progress m ners of their countrymen ; with general and partial histories, 

e sciences. revolving generation supplied with a new harvest 

of persons and events ; with codes and commentaries of jurisprudence 
which derived their authority from the law of the prophet ; with the 
interpreters of the Koran, and orthodox tradition ; and with the whole 
theological tribe, polemics, mystics, scholastics, and moralists, the 
first or the last of writers, according to the different estimates of 
sceptics or believers. The works of speculation or science may be 
reduced to the four classes of philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, 
and physic. The sages of Greece were translated and illustrated in 
the Arabic language, and some treatises, now lost in the original, 
have been recovered in the versions of the East,®® which possessed 
and studied the writings of Aristotle and Plato, of Euclid and 
Apollonius, of Ptolemy, Hippocrates, and Galen.®'’^ Among the 
ideal systems which have varied with the fashion of the times, the 
Arabians adopted the philosophy of the Stagirite, alike intelligible or 
alike obscure for the readers of every age. Plato wrote for the 
Athenians, and his allegorical genius is too closely blended with the 
language and religion of Greece. After the fall of that religion, the 
Peripatetics, emerging from their obscurity, prevailed in the contro- 
versies of the Oriental sects, and their founder was long afterwards 
restored by the Mahometans of Spain to the Latin schools.®® The 
physics, both of the Academy and the Lycseum, as they are built, not 
on observation but on argument, have retarded the progress of real 
knowledge. The metaphysics of infinite, or finite, spirit, have too 
often been enlisted in the service of superstition. But the human 

^ The Arabic catalogue of the Escnrial will give a just idea of the proportion of 
the classes In the library of Cairo the MSS. of astronomy and medicme amounted 
to 6500, with two fair globes, the one of brass, the other of silver (Bibhoth. Arab. 
Hisp. tom 1 . p. 417). 

^ As for instance, the fifth, sixth, and seventh boots (the eighth is still wanting) 
of the Como Sections of Apollonius Pergscus, which were printed from the Florence 
MS. 1661 (Fabric. Bibhoth. Graec. tom. li. p. 559). Yet the fifth book had been pre- 
viously restored by the mathematical divination of Viviani (see his Eloge in Fontenelle, 
tom. V. p 59, &c.). 

The merit of these Arabic versions is freely discussed by Renaudot (Fabric, 
Bibhoth. Graec. tom. i p. 812-816), and piously defended by Casiri (Bibhoth Arab. 
Hispana, tom. i. p. 238-240). Most of the versions of Plato, Aristotle, Hippocrates, 
Galen, &c., are ascribed to Honain, a physician of the Nestoiian sect, who flourished 
at Bagdad m the court of the cahphs, and died a.d. 876. He was at the head of a 
school or manufacture of translations, and the worts of his sons and disciples were 
published under his name. See Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 88, 115, 171-174, and apud 
Asseman. Bibhoth. Orient, tom, n p. 438), D’Herbelot (Bibhoth Orientale, p. 456), 
Asseman. (Biblioth. Orient, tom. ui p. 164), and Casiri (Bibhoth. Arab. Hispana, tom. 
i. p. 238, See 251, 286-290, 302, 304. Sec.). 

" See Mosheim, Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 18% 214, 236, 257, 315, 338, 396, 
438. &c. 
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faculties are fortified by the art and practice of dialectics ; tlie ter: 
predicaments of Aristotle collect and methodise our ideas, and his 
syllogism is the keenest weapon of dispute. It was dexterously wicldea 
in the schools of the Saracens, but, as it is more effectual for the dote(*- 
tion of error than for the investigation of truth, it is not surjirisiug 
that new generations of masters and disciples should still revolve 
in the same circle of logical argument. The mathematics arc dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar privilege, that, in the course of ages, they 
may always advance and can never recede. But the ancient geo- 
metry, if I am not misinformed, was resumed in the siime state by 
the Italians of the fifteenth century ; and whatever may be the origin 
of the name, the science of algebi'a is ascribed to the Grecian I)u)- 
phantus by the modest testimony of the Arabs themselv(is.‘‘‘’ They 
cultivated with more success the sublime science of astronomy, whicli 
elevates the mind of man to disdain his diminutive ])laiu't aiul 
momentary existence. The costly instruments of observation wm-e 
supplied by the caliph Almamon, and the land of the Ghahheans still 
aflFordedthe same spacious level, the same unclouded horizon. In the 
plains of Sinaar, and a second time in those of Gufa, his mathema- 
ticians accurately measured a degree of the great circle of the earth, and 
determined at twenty-four thousand miles the entire circumferem^j of 
our globe.®^ From the reign of the Ahbassidos to that of the grand- 
children of Tameidane, the stars, without the aid of glasses, wiuv 
diligently observed ; and the astronomical tables of Bagdad, Spain, 
and Samarcand^^® correct some minute errors, without daring to 
renounce the hypothesis of Ptolemy, without (ulvancing a step towar<ls 
the discovery of the solar system. In the ^^'astorn courts, llu^ t.rulhs 
of science could he recommended only by ignoiv'u^^ an<l folly, ami 
the astronomer would have been disregard(‘d, had he % < dehastNl his 
wisdom or honesty by the vain predictions of astrology.^ But in the 

Thomost ologant coimiioutaiy ou tlio Catogorion or ProdiciwnoniH <»f 
may be found m tho rhilosopbical Anumgrm<mtH of Mr. IIimtik t77;>, 

111 octavo), who laboured to revive tho HtudioH of Onu-mn lit<uuturo and philosophy, 

Abulpharagius, Dynast, p. 81, Bibliofeh. Arab. Hisp tom. i p. 870, aVl. In 
quern (says tho pnmato of tho JacobitoH)Hi iimuiHorit ho loobor,oo(‘auum hoc. iugcncrt» 
^AUjehm) invoniot. Tho time of Diophautua oI AUmui<lria ih unknown; hut Iuh hin 
books are still extant, and have been lUimUaled by the (ireok PlanuilcH and the 
Frenchman Mossuiac (Fabric. Jhblioth. Griee. tom. iv p. VI 15), 

<»> Abulfoda (Annal. MohIotu. p iilO, 2U, vers. UoiskiO dcHcribcH thm oporelmn 
according to Ibn Ohallecauand tho bent luBtormuH, IMuh degree mohi. uc< uiately eon 
tains 200,000 royal or Uashomito cubitH, which Arabia had <leH vim I from thetueivd and 
legal practice both of PalcHtmo and Egypt. TIuh ancient tadui h ri'peaiod Ion 
m each basis of the groat pyramid, and HtHuim to iuihoato llu* pnmdive and nniVi-raal 
measures of tho Eawt. 8oe iiio Metrologie of the labonous M. Paucton, p, lul 

See tho Astimiomical TMm of Ulugh llegh, wiUi the prefac<i of Or. Hyde, in the 
first volume of his Syntagma DiHHcrUtioimm, Oxon. 1707, 

Tho truth of astrology was alhiwed hy Albumazur, an<l the Ix^it v)f the Arabian 
astronomeis, who drew their mowt certain priMhethms, imt frtnu Vemm and Mercury 
ve:L, VI. *1 ,w ^ 
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science of medicine the Arabians have been deservedly applauded. 
The names of Mesua and Geber, of Razis and Avicenna, are ranked 
with the Grecian masters ; in the city of Bagdad eight hundred and 
sixty physicians were licensed to exercise their lucrative profession : 
in Spain, the life of the Catholic princes was intrusted to the skill of 
the Saracens,®^ and the school of Salerno, their legitimate offspring, 
revived in Italy and Europe the precepts of the healing art.®® The 
success of each professor must have been influenced by personal and 
accidental causes ; but we may form a less fanciful estimate of their 
general knowledge of anatomy,®'^ botany,®® and chemistry,®® the 
threefold basis of their theory and practice. A superstitious reverence 
for the dead confined both the Greeks and the Arabians to the dis- 
section of apes and quadrupeds; the more solid and visible parts 
were known in the time of Galen, and the finer scrutiny of the human 
frame was reserved for the microscope and the injections of modern 
artists. Botany is an active science, and the discovenes of the torrid 
zone might enrich the herbal of Dioscorides with two thousand plants. 
Some traditionary knowledge might be secreted in the temples and 
monasteries of Egypt ; much useful experience had been acquired in 
the practice of arts and manufactures ; but the science of chemistry 
owes its origin and improvement to the industry of the Saracens. 
They first invented and named the alembic for the purposes of distil- 
lation, analysed the substances of the three kingdoms of nature, tried 

but from Jupiter and the sun (Abulpharag. Dynast, p 161-163) For the state and 
science of the Persian astronomers, see Chardm (Voyages en Perse, tom. iii. p. 
162-203). 

^ Biblioth. Arabico-Hispana, tom. i. p. 438. The original relates a pleasant tale of 
an ignorant, but harmless, practitioner. 

® In the year 956 Sancho the Fat, king of Leon, was cured by the physicians of 
Cordova (Mariana, 1. vui. c. 7, tom. i p. 318) 

The school of Salerno, and the introduction of the Arabian sciences into Italy, 
are discussed with learning and judgment by Muratori (Antiquitat. Italioe Medii AEvi, 
tom m. p. 932-940) and Giannone (Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom n p 119-127). 

^ See a good view of the progress of anatomy in Wotton (Reflections on Ancient 
and Modern Learmng, p. 208-256). His leputation has been unwoithily depreciated 
by the wits in the controversy of Boyle and Bentley, 

Biblioth. Arab Hispana, tom, i. p. 275 A1 Beithar, of Malaga, their greatest 
botamst, had travelled into Africa, Persia, and India. 

£)r Watson (Elements of Chemistry, vol i. p. 17, &o.) allows the cnijmtl merit 
of the Aiabians. Yet he quotes the modest confession of the famous Geber of tbe 
ixth century (D’Herbelot, p. 387), that he had drawn most of his science, perhaps 
of the transmutation of metals, from the ancient sages. Whatever might bo the 
ongm or extent of their knowledge, the ai*ts of chemistry and alohymy appejir to 
have been known in Egypt at least three hundred years before Mahomet (Wotton’s 
Reflections, p. 121-133; Pauw, Recherches sur les Egyptiens et les Chmois, tom. i. 
p. 376-429).*^ 


* Mr. Whewell (Hist, of Inductive affinity were important steps in chemical 
Sciences, vol. i. p. 336) rejects the claim science; which, as I shall heioafter en- 

of the Arabians as inventors of the science ** deavour to show, it remained for the 

of shemislry. “ The formation and reali- chemists of Europe to make at a much 

** sation of the notions of analysis and later period M. 
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the distinction and affinities of alcalis and acids, and converted the 
poisonous minerals into soft and salutary medicines. But the most 
eager search of Arabian chemistry was the transmutation of metals, 
and the elixir of immortal health : the reason and the fortunes of 
thousands were evaporated in the crucibles of alchymy, and the con- 
summation of the great work was promoted by the worthy aid of 
mystery, fable, and superstition. 

But the Moslems deprived themselves of the principal benefits of a 
familiar intercourse with Greece and Rome, the knowledge want of 
of antiquity, the purity of taste, and the freedom of thought. 

Confident in the riches of their native tongue, the Arabians 
disdained the study of any foreign idiom. The Greek interpreters 
were chosen among their Christian subjects ; they formed their trans- 
lations sometimes on the original text, more frequently perhaps on a 
Syriac version : and in the crowd of astronomers and physicians 
there is no example of a poet, an orator, or even an historian, being 
taught to speak the language of the Saracens.^® The mythology of 
Homer would have provoked the abhorrence of those stern fanatics : 
they possessed in lazy ignorance the colonics of the Macedonians, 
and the provinces of Carthage and Rome : the heroes of Plutarch 
and Livy*^ were buried in oblivion; and the history of the world 
before Mahomet was reduced to a short legend of the patriarchs, 
the prophets, and the Persian kings. Our education in the Greek 
and Latin schools may have fixed in our minds a standard of ex- 
clusive taste ; and I am not forward to condemn the literature and 
judgment of nations of whose language I am ignoranc. Yet I know 
that the classics have much to teach, and I believe that the Orientals 
have much to learn : the temperate dignity of style, the graceful 
proportions of art, the forms of visible and intellectual beauty, the 
just delineation of character and passion, the rhetoric of narrative 
and argument, the regular fabric of epic iuid dramatic poetry. 
The influence of truth and reason is of a less ambiguous complexion. 

Abulpharagius (Dynast p. 2B, 148) mentions a Synac version of IIomor*» two 
poems, by Tlieophilus, a Christian Maronito of Mount Libanus, who professed astro- 
nomy at Itoha or Edessa towaids the end of iho viiith century. His work would be 
a literary curiosity. I have read somewhere, but I do not believe, that Plutaich’a 
Lives were translated into Turkish for the use of Mahomet the Second. 

I have perused with much pleasure Sir William Jones*s Latin Commentary on 
Asiatic Poetry (London, 1774, in octavo), which was composed in the youth of that 
wonderful linguist. At present, in the maturity of his taste and judgment, ho would 
perhaps abate of the fervent and even pai*ti«il pxaiso which ho has hesiowed on the 
Orientals. 


“ The entire works of Livy, however, by Forster, Mahometanism Unveiled, vol 
are said to have existed m the library of ii. p. 339, noto.— S. 

Fez. Lomerius cle Biblioihecis, (pioted 
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The philosophers of Athens and Rome enjoyed the blessings, and 
asserted the rights, of civil and religious freedom. Their moral 
and political writings might have gradually unlocked the fetters of 
Eastern despotism, diffused a liberal spirit of inquiry and toleration, 
and encouraged the Arabian sages to suspect that their caliph was a 
tyrant, and their prophet an impostor The instinct of superstition 
was alarmed by the introduction even of the abstract sciences ; and 
the more rigid doctors of the law condemned the rash and pernicious 
curiosity of Almamon.'^^ To the thirst of martyrdom, the vision of 
paradise, and the belief of predestination, we must ascribe the invin- 
cible enthusiasm of the prince and people. And the sword of the 
Saracens became less formidable when their youth was drawn away from 
the camp to the college, when the armies of the faithful presumed to 
read and to reflect. Yet the foolish vanity of the Greeks was jealous 
of their studies, and reluctantly imparted the sacred fire to the bar- 
barians of the East.*^^ 

In the bloody conflict of the Ommiades and Abbassides the Greeks 
wa*8of had stolen the opportunity of avenging their wrongs and 
enlarging their limits. But a severe retribution was exacted 
KSJs*® ty Mohadi,*' the third caliph of the new dynasty, who seized, 
hjs favourable opportunity, while a woman and 

a child, Irene and Constantine, were seated on the Byzantine throne. 
An army of ninety-five thousand Persians and Arabs was sent 
from the Tigris to the Thracian Bosphorus, under the command of 
Harun,'^^ or Aaron, the second son of the commander of the faithful. 
His encampment on the opposite heights of Chrysopolis, or Scutari, 
informed Irene, in her palace of Constantinople, of the loss of her 
troops and provinces. With the consent or connivance of their 
sovereign, her ministers subscribed an ignominious peace ; and the 
exchange of some royal gifts could not disguise the annual tribute of 
seventy thousand dinars of gold, which was imposed on the Roman 

Among tRe Arabian pbilosopbers, Averroes has been accused of despising the 
religions of the Jews, the Christians, and the Mahometans (see his article m Bayle’s 
Dictionary). Each of these sects would agree that, m two mstances out of throe his 
contempt was reasonable. 

D’Herbelot, Bibliothhque Orientale, p. 546. 

&M(pt\es x^'ivas it vhv ruv oWav yvata-tv. Si’ ro "Pafiteemv ytvos 

mt^ncnt ro7s & 0 . Cedrenus, p. 648 [vol. ii. p. 169, ed. Bonn], who relates how 
manfully the emperor refused a mathematician to the instances and offers of the 
caliph ^mamon. This absurd scruple is expressed almost m the same words by the 
continuator of Theophanes (Senptores post Theophonem, p. 118 [ed. Par • p 19o 
ed. Bonn]). > r- # 

See the reign and character of Harun al Rashid in the Biblioth^que Onentale, p. 
431-433, under his proper title, and m the relative articles to which M. D’Herbelot 
refers That learned collector has shown much taste m strqiping the Oriental 
thi’omcles of their instructive and amusing anecdotes. 

* More correctly, Mahdi or Al Mahdi.-~S. 
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empire. The Saracens had too rashly advanced into the mid^i^f,a 
distant and hostile land ; their retreat was solicited by the promise''Q'f’ . 
faithful guides and plentiful markets ; and not a Greek had courage to 
whisper that their weary forces might he sun-ounded and destroyed 
in their necessary passage between a slippery mountain and the river 
Sangarius. Five years after this expedition, Harun ascended the throne 
of his father and his elder brother; the most powerful and vigorous 
monarch of his race, illustrious in the West as the ally of Charlemagne, 
and familiar to the most childish readers as the perpetual hero of the 
Arabian tales. Ilis title to the name of Al Hashid (the Just) is 
sullied by the extirpation of the generous, perhaps the innocent, 
Barmecides ; ^ yet he could listen to the complaint of a poor widow 
who had been pillaged by his troops, and who dared, in a passage 
of the Koran, to threaten the inattentive despot with the judgment 
of God and posterity. His court was adorned with luxury and 
science ; but, in a reign of three-and-twenty years, llami repeatedly 
visited his provinces from Chorasan to Fgypt ; nine times he 
performed the pilgrimage of Mecca; eight times he invaded the 
territories of the Romans ; and as often as they decliued the pay- 
ment of the tribute, they were taught to feel that a month of 
depredation was more costly than a year of submission. But when 
the unnatural mother of Constantine was deposed and banished, 
her successor, Nicephorus, resolved to obliterate this badge of ser- 
vitude and disgrace. The epistle of the emperor to the caliph was 
pointed with an allusion to the game of chess, which had already 
spread from Persia to Greece. “ The queen (he spoke of Irene) 
“ considered you as a rook, and herself as a pawn. That pusilla- 
“ nimous female submitted to pay a tribute, the double of which 
“ she ought to have exacted from the barbarians. Restore there- 
“ fore the fruits of your injustice, or abide the determination of the 
“ sword.” At these words the ambassadors cast a bundle of swords 
before the foot of the throne. The caliph smiled at the menace, 
and, drawing his scimitar, samsamah, a weapon of historic or fabulous 

^ There seem to be grounds for be- overstep these commands . a child was the 
lieving that Harun’s cruelty towards the fruit and witness of their stolon inter- 
Barmecidcs was connected with his m- views; and Harun learned from a slave 
cestuous passion for his sister Abbasah. that he was deceived and disobeyed. 
HaiWs fondness for Djafar, one of the After satisfying himself of the truth of 
Barmecide family, was so extravagant, this report by the likeness which the 
that he was unhappy out of his company, child bore to its father, Harun resfdvod 
and, in order to reconcile his presence on the destruction of the whole family of 
in the harem with Eastern notions of de- the Barmecides They wore treacherously 
coium, he made him contract a fomiul seized and murdered;^ Djaltm was be- 
marriage with Abbasah, but under strict headed, and parts of his mutilated body 
injunctions that he w«bs not to exorcise were fixed to the gates and on tho^ bridge 
the rights of a husband. A mutual pas- ()fB*igdad. Wcil, vol, u. p, 133-139, — S. 
sion, lunvover, caused the wt^dded jvur to 
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renown, he cut asunder the feeble arms of the Greeks, without 
turning the edge or endangering the temper of his blade. He then 
dictated an epistle of tremendous brevity : “ In the name of the most 
merciful God, Harun al Rashid, commander of the faithful, to 
Nicephorus, the Roman dog. I have read thy letter, O thou son 
of an unbelieving mother. Thou shalt not hear, thou shalt behold, 
“ my reply.” It was written in characters of blood and fire on the 
plains of Phrygia ; arid the warlike celerity of the Arabs could only 
be checked by the arts of deceit and the show of repentance. The 
triumphant caliph retired, after the fatigues of the campaign, to his 
favourite palace of Racca on the Euphrates : but the distance of 
five hundred miles, and the inclemency of the season, encouraged his 
adversary to violate the peace. Nicephorus was astonished by the 
bold and rapid march of the commander of the faithful, who rcpassed, 
in the depth of winter, the snows of Mount Taurus : his stratagems 
of policy and war were exhausted ; and the perfidious Greek escaped 
with three wounds jfrom a field of battle overspread with forty 
thousand of his subjects. Yet the emperor was ashamed of sub- 
mission, and the caliph was resolved on victory. One hundred and 
thirty-five thousand regular soldiers received pay, and were inscribed 
in the military roll ; and above three hundred thousand persons of 
every denomination marched under the black standard of the Abbas- 
sides. They swept the surface of Asia Minor far beyond Tyana and 
Ancyra, and invested the Pontic Heraclea,’’"’' once a flourishing state, 
now a paltry town ; at that time capable of sustaining, in her antique 
walls, a month’s siege against the forces of the East. The ruin was 
complete, the spoil was ample ; but if Harun had been conversant 
with Grecian story, he would have regretted the statue of Hercules, 
whose attributes, the club, the bow, the quiver, and the lion’s hide, 
were sculptured in massy gold. The progress of desolation by sea 
and land, from the Euxine to the isle of Cyprus, compelled the 
emperor Nicephorus to retract his haughty defiance. In the new 
treaty, the ruins of Heraclea were left for ever as a lesson and a 
trophy ; and the coin of the tribute was marked with tlic image and 

For the situation of Racca, the old Nicephdrium, consult D’Anvillo (FEuphrate 
et le Tigre, p. 24-27). The Arabian Nights ropresont Harun al Rashid as almost 
stationary m Bagdad. Ho respected the royal scat of the Abbassidos, bub the vices 
of the inhabitants had driven him from the city (Abulfed Annal. p. 1G7)."’ 

77 M. de Tournefort, m his coasting voyage from Constantinople to Trobizond, 
passed a night at Heraclea or Erogri. His eye surveyed the present state, his reading 
collected the antiquities, of the city (Voyage du Levant, tom. lii. lottro xvi. p. 23-35). 
We have a separate history of Heraclea in the fragments of Momnon, which are pre- 
served by Photius. 

Weil attributes his withdrawing from quired by the murder of the Bmmecide^ 
B.wydJid to the unpopulaiity which he tus- Vol, ii, p, 144. — B, 
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superscription of Harun and his three sons.’’^® Yet this plurality oi 
lords might contribute to remove the dishonour of the Roman name 
After the death of their father, the heirs of the caliph were involved 
in civil discord, and the conqueror, the liberal Alraaraon, was suffi- 
ciently engaged in the restoration of domestic peace and the intro- 
duction of foreign science. 

Under the reign of Almamon at Bagdad, of Michael the Stam- 
merer at Constantinople, the islands of Crete and Sicily The Arabs 
were subdued by the Arabs. The former of these conquests SeiJfcieie 
is disdained by their own writers, who were ignorant of the ^»* 823 ; 
fiime of Jupiter and Minos, but it has not been overlooked by the 
Byzantine historians, who now begin to cast a clearer light on the 
affairs of their own times.®® A band of Andalusian volunteers, 
discontented with the climate or government of Spain, explored the 
adventures of the sea ; but as they sailed in no more than ten or 
twenty galleys, their warfare must be branded with the name of 
piracy. As the subjects and sectaries of the white party, they might 
lawfully invade the dominions of the Hack caliphs. A rebellious 
faction introduced them into Alexandria ; they cut in pieces both 
friends and foes, pillaged the churches and the moschs, sold above six 
thousand Christian captives, and maintained their station in the 
capital of Egypt, till they were oppressed by the forces and the 
presence of Almamon himself. From the mouth of the Nile to the 
Hellespont, the islands and sea-coasts both of the Greeks and 
Moslems were exposed to their depredations ; they saw, they envied, 
they tasted the fertility of Crete, and soon returned with forty galleys 

m 

'’’® The wars of Harun al Rashid against the Roman empire are related by Theo- 
phanes (p. 384, 385, 391, 396, 407, 408 [tom i. p. 705, 717, 727, 748, sq., ed. Bonn]), 
Zonaras (tom. u. 1. xv. [c. 10-15], p. 115, 124), Cedrenus (p. 477, 478 [tom. ii. p. 34, 
s^., ed. Bonn]), Eutycmus (Annal. tom. ii, p 407), Elmacm (Hist. Saracen, p. 136, 
151, 152), Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 147, 151), and Abulfeda (p. 156, 166-168). 

The authors from whom I have learned the most of the ancient and modem state 
of Crete are Belon (Observations, &c., c. 3-20, Paris, 1555), Toumefort (Voyage du 
Levant, tom. i. lettre ii. et in.), and Meursiiis (Greta, in his works, tom. lii. p. 
343-544). Although Crete is styled by Homer by Dionysius 

iilSorag, I cannot conceive that mountainous island to suipass, or even to equal, in fer- 
tility the greater part of Spam 

The most authentic and circumstantial intelligence is obtained from the four 
books of the Continuation of Theophanes, compiled by the pen or tho command of 
Constantino Porphyrogemtus, with the Life of his father Basil the Macedonian (Senp- 
torea post Theophanem, p. 1-162, Prancisc Combefis, Pans, 1685 [p. 4-260, ed. 
Bonn]). The loss of Crete and Sicily is related, 1. u. p 46-62 [ed Par.; 74-83, ed. 
Bonn]. To these we may add the secondary evidence of Joseph Genesius (1. xi. p. 
21, Venet. 1733), George Cedrenus (Compend. p. 506-508 [p. 509-512, ed. Par., p. 92- 
99, od. Bonn]), and John Scyhtzes Curopalata (apud Baron. Annal, Eccles. A.n 827, 
Ho. 24, &c.). But the modern Greeks are such notorious plagiaries, that I should 
only quote a plurality of names. 

Renaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alex, p 251-256, 208-270) has described tho ravages 
of the Andalusian Arabs in Egypt, but has forgot to connect them with the oonquesi 
of (h‘€t*3. 
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to a more serious attack. The Andalusians wandered over the land 
fearless and unmolested ; but when they descended with their plunder 
to the sea-shore, their vessels were in flames, and their chief, Abu 
Caab, confessed himself the author of the mischief. Their clamours 
accused his madness or treachery. “ Of what do you complain ? ’’ 
replied the crafty emir. “ I have brought you to a land flowing 
“ with milk and honey. Here is your true country ; repose from 
‘‘ your toils, and forget the barren place of your nativity.” And our 
‘‘wives and children?” “Your beauteous captives will supply the 
“ place of your wives, and in their embraces you will soon become 
“ the fathers of a new progeny.” The first habitation was their 
camp, with a ditch and rampart in the bay of Suda ; but an apostate 
monk led them to a more desirable position in the eastern parts ; and 
the name of Candax,^ their fortress and colony, has been extended to 
the whole island, under the corrupt and modem appellation of Oandia, 
The hundred cities of the age of Minos were diminished to thirty ; 
and of these, only one, most probably Cydohia, had courage to retain 
the substance of freedom and the profession of Christianity. The 
Saracens of Crete soon repaired the loss of their navy; and the 
timbers of Mount Ida were launched into the main. During an 
hostile period, of one hundred and thirty-eight years, the princes of 
Constantinople attacked these licentious corsairs with fruitless curses 
and inefiectual arms. 

The loss of Sicily®® was occasioned by an act of superstitious 
and of Sicily, rigour. An amorous youth, who had stolen a nun from her 
AD 827 - 8 Y 8 . cloister, was sentenced by the emperor to the amputation of 
his tongue. •Euphemius appealed to the reason and policy of the 
Saracens of Africa ; and soon returned with the Imperial purple, a 
fleet of one hundred ships, and an army of seven hundred horse and 
ten thousand foot. They landed at Mazara, near the ruins of the 
ancient Selinus ; but after some partial victories, Syracuse was deli- 
vered by the Greeks, the apostate was slain before her walls, and his 
African friends were reduced to the necessity of feeding on the flesh 
of their own horses. In their turn they were relieved by a powerful 
reinforcement of their brethren of Andalusia ; the largest and western 

A>?x«j 7 (says the contxnuatoi' of Theophanes, 1 ii p 51 [p 82, eel. Bonn]), Si vuutu. 
(ret^iffr»Tee, xet) ^ke6rt)cw>r6^ov v vort y^ec^tTera Stoyieiffry jck) tig Ixhvtra, vi/u>Sv, This 

history of the loss of Sicily is no longer extant Muraton (Annali dTtalia, tom. vn. 
p. 719, 721, See,) has added some circumstances fiom the Italian chronicles. 

^ The splendid and interesting tragedy of Tuncrede would adapt itself much better 
to this epoch than to the date (a.!D. 1005) which Voltaire himself has chosen. But I 
must gently reproach the poet for infusing into the Greek subjects the spirit of modern 
knights and ancient republicans. 


Chmiclnk.- -S. 
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part of the is-and was gradually reduced, and the commodious har- 
bour of Palermo was chosen for the seat of the naval and military 
power of the Saracens. Syracuse preserved about fifty years the 
faith which she had sworn to Christ and to Caesar. In the last and 
fatal siege her citizens displayed some remnant of the spirit which 
had formerly resisted the powers of Athens and Carthage. They 
stood above twenty days against the battering-rams and catapultcp^ 
the mines and tortoises of the besiegers ; and the place might have 
been relieved, if the mariners of the Imperial fleet had not been 
detained at Constantinople in building a church to the Virgin Mary. 
The deacon Theodosius, with the bishop and clergy, was dragged in 
chains from the altar to Palermo, cast into a subterraneous dungeon, 
and exposed to the hourly peril of death or apostasy. His pathetic, 
and not inelegant complaint, may be read as the epitaph of his 
country.®^ From the Roman conquest to this final calamity, Syracuse, 
now dwindled to the primitive isle of Ortygea, had insensibly de- 
clined. Yet the relics were still precious ; the plate of the cathedral 
weighed five thousand pounds of silver ; the entire spoil was com- 
puted at one million of pieces of gold (about four hundred thousand 
pounds sterling), and the captives must outnumber the seventeen 
thousand Christians who were transported from the sack of Tauro- 
menium into African servitude. In Sicily the religion and language 
of the Greeks were eradicated; and such was the docility of the 
rising generation, that fifteen thousand boys were circumcised and 
clothed on the same day with the son of the Fatimitc caliph. The 
Arabian squadrons issued from the harbours of Palermo, Biserta, and 
Tunis ; an hundred and fifty towns of Calabria and Campania were 
attacked and pillaged ; nor could the suburbs of Romo he defended 
by the name of the Caesars and apostles. Had the Mahometans 
been united, Italy must have fallen an easy and glorious accession to 
the empire of the prophet. But the caliphs of Bagdad had lost their 
authority in the West; the Aglabites and Fatimites usurped the 
provinces of Africa, their emirs of Sicily aspired to independence ; 
and the design of conquest and dominion was degraded to a repeti- 
tion of predatory inroads.®^ 

In the sufferings of prostrate Italy the name of Rome awakens a 
solemn and mournful recollection. A fleet of Saracens from the 

The narrative or lamentation of Theodosius is transcribed and illustrated by Pagi 
(Critica, tom. ih. p. 719, &c ). Constantine Porphyrogemtus (m Vxt. Basil, c. G9, 70, 
p. 190-192 [Theoph. Cont. p. 309, sq , ed. Bonn]) mentions the loss of Syiacuse and 
the triumph of the demons. 

** The extracts from the Arabic histories of Sicily are given in Abulfeda (Annal. 
Moslem, p. 271-273), and in the fii*st volume of Miu*aton’s Sciiptores Rerum Itali- 
cariim, M. de Q-mgnes (Hi&t, dos Huns, tom. i, p, 3G3, 3G4-) has added some important 
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African coast presumed to enter the mouth of the Tiber, and to 
Invasion of approach a city which even yet, in her fallen state, was 
revered as the metropolis of the Christian world. The gates 
An. 846 . ramparts were guarded by a trembling people ; but the 

tombs and temples of St. Peter and St. Paul were left exposed in 
the suburbs of the Vatican and of the Ostian way. Their invisible 
sanctity had protected them against the Goths, the Vandals, and the 
Lombards ; but the Arabs disdained both the Gospel and the legend ; 
and their rapacious spirit was approved and animated by the pre- 
cepts of the Koran. The Christian idols were stripped of their costly 
offerings ; a silver altar was torn away from the shrine of St. Peter ; 
and if the bodies or the buildings were left entire, their deliverance 
must be imputed to the haste rather than the scruples of the Saracens. 
In their course along the Appian way, they pillaged Fundi and be- 
sieged Gaeta ; but they had turned aside from the walls of Rome^ 
and, by their divisions, the Capitol was saved from the yoke of the 
prophet of Mecca. The same danger stiU impended on the heads of 
the Roman people; and their domestic force was unequal to the 
assault of an African emir. They claimed the protection of their 
Latin sovereign ; but the Carlovingian standard was overthrown by a 
detachment of the barbarians : they meditated the restoration of the 
Greek emperors ; but the attempt was treasonable, and the succour 
remote and precarious.®® Their distress appeared to receive some 
aggravation from the death of their spiritual and temporal chief ; but 
the pressing emergency superseded the forms and intrigues of an 
election; and the unanimous choice of Pope Leo the Fourth was 
the safety of the church and city. This pontiff was born a Roman ; 
the courage of the first ages of the republic glowed in his breast ; and, 
amidst the ruins of his country, he stood erect, like one of the firm 
and lofty columns that rear their heads above the fragments of the 
Roman forum. The first days of his reign were consecrated to the 
purification and removal of relics, to prayers and processions, and to 
all the solemn offices of religion, which served at least to heal the 
imagination and restore the hopes of the multitude. The public 
defence had been long neglected, not from the presumption of peace, 
but from the distress and poverty of the times. As far as the scaiiti- 

One of the most eminent Romans (Gratianns, ma^ator niilituni ot Romani palatu 
siipensta) was accused of declaring, Quia Franci nihil nobis boni faciuut, nequo adju- 
toiium prajbent, sed magis qujn nostra sunt violenior tollunt Quaro non advocainus 
Griecos, et cum eis foedus pacis componentes, Francorum regom et gontem de nostio 
legno et dominatione expellimua^ Anastasius in Leone IV. p 199 [ap. Muraton, 
Script R I. m. p. 246]. 

Voltaire (Hist Q^ndrale, tom. ii. c. 38, p. 124) appears to be remaikably struck 
with the character of Pope Leo IV. I have borrowed his general expression, but the 
sight of the forum has furnished me with a more distinct and lively imago. 
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Dcss of Ins means and the shortness of his leisure would allow, the 
ancient walls w^ere repaired by the command of Leo ; fifteen towers, 
in the most accessible stations, were built or renewed ; two of these 
commanded on either side the Tiber ; and an iron chain was drawn 
across the stream to impede the ascent of an hostile navy. The Ro- 
mans were assured of a short respite by the welcome news that the 
siege of Gaeta had been raised, and that a part of tlje enemy with 
their sacrilegious plunder had perished in the waves. 

But the storm which had been delayed soon burst upon them with 
redoubled violence. The Aglabitc,®® who reigned in Africa, victory and 
had inherited from his father a treasure and an army : a _ 
fleet of Arabs and Moors, after a short refreshment in the 
harbours of Sardinia, cast anchor before the mouth of the Tiber, 
sixteen miles from the city; and their discipline and numbers 
appeared to threaten, not a transient inroad, but a serious design of 
conquest and dominion. But the vigilance of Leo had formed an 
alliance with the vassals of the Greek empire, the free and maritime 
states of Gaota, Naples, and Amalfi ; and, in the hour of danger, 
their galleys appeared in the port of Ostia under the command of 
Ceesarius, the son of the Neapolitan duke, a noble and valiant youth, 
who had already vanquished the fleets of the Saracens. With his 
principal companions, Csesarius was invited to the Lateran palace, and 
the dexterous pontiff aflcctcd to inquire their errand, and to accept 
with joy and surprise their providential succour. The city bands, in 
arms, attended their father to Ostia, where he reviewed and blessed 
his generous deliverers. They kissed his feet, received the com- 
munion with martial devotion, and listened to the prayer of Leo, that 
the same God who had supported St. Peter and St. Paul on the waves 
of the sea would strengthen the hands of his champions against the 
adversaries of his holy name. After a similar prayer, and with equal 
resolution, the Moslems advanced to the attack of the Christian 
galleys, which preserved their advantageous station along the coast. 
The victoiy inclined to the side of the allies, when it was less gloriously 
decided in their favour by a sudden tempest, which confounded the 
skill and courage of the stoutest mariners. The Christians were 
sheltered in a friendly harbour, while the Africans were scattered 
and dashed in pieces among the rocks and islands of an hostile shore. 
Those who escaped from shipwreck and hunger neither found nor 
deserved mercy at the hands of their implacable pui'sucrs. The 


De Guignes, Hist. Q^n6rale dos Huns, tom. i p. 363, 364, Cardonne, Hist, de 
PAfrique et de TEspagno sous la Domination des Arabes, tom. ii. p. 24, 25. I ob- 
serve, and cannot reconcile, the diffcronco of those writers m the succession of the 
Aglabitios. 
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sword and the gibbet reduced the dangerous multitude of captives ; 
and the remainder was more usefully employed to restore the sacred 
edifices which they had attempted to subvert. The pontiff, at the 
head of the citizens and allies, paid his grateful devotion at the 
shrines of the apostles ; and, among the spoils of this naval victory, 
thirteen Arabian bows of pure and massy silver were suspended round 
the altar of the fisherman of Galilee. The reign of Leo the Fourth 
was employed in the defence and ornament o7 the Roman state. The 
churches were renewed and embellished : near four thousand pounds 
of silver were consecrated to repair the losses of St. Peter ; and his 
sanctuary was decorated with a plate of gold of the weight of two 
hundred and sixteen pounds, embossed with the portraits of the pope 
and emperor, and encircled with a string of pearls. Yet this vain 
magnificence reflects less glory on the character of Leo than the 
paternal care with which he rebuilt the walls of Horta and Ameria ; 
and transported the wandering inhabitants of Centumcellse to his 
new foundation of Leopolis, twelve miles from the seashore.®® By 
his liberality a colony of Corsicans, with their wives and children, 
was planted in the station of Porto at the mouth of the Tiber : the 
falling city was restored for their use, the fields and vineyards were 
divided among the new settlers : their first efforts were assisted by a 
gift of horses and cattle ; and the hardy exiles, who breathed revenge 
against the Saracens, swore to live and die under the standard of 
St. Peter. The nations of the AVest and North who visited the 
threshold of the apostles had gradually formed the large and popu- 
lous suburb of the Vatican, and their various habitations were dis- 
tinguished, in the language of the times, as the schools of the Greeks 
and Goths, of the Lombards and Saxons. But this venerable spot 
was still open to sacrilegious insult : the design of enclosing it with 
walls and towers exhausted all that authority could command, or 
charity would supply : and the pious labour of four years was ani- 
mated in every season and at every hour by the presence of the 
indefatigable pontiff. The love of fame, a generous but worldly 
Foundation passion, may be detected in the name of the Leonine city^ 
iLonmocity, which he bestowed on the Vatican; yet the pride of the 
A.T) 852. dedication was tempered with Christian penance and hu- 
mility. The boundary was trod by the bishop and his clergy, bare- 
foot, in sackcloth and ashes ; the songs of triumph were modulated 
to psalms and litanies ; the walls were besprinkled with holy water ; 
and the ceremony was concluded with a prayer, that, under the 
guardian care of the apostles and the angelic host, both the old 

Boretti ('Choiographia Italuc Modii .®vi, p 100, 108) lias illustrated CewtuiU' 
Leopolis, CiMtas Lconuia, uucl tLc otUor plauos of the Koman duchy 
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and the new Rome might ever be preserved pure, prosperous, and 
impregnable.®" 

The emperor Theophilus, son of Michael the Stammerer, was one 
of the most active and high-spirited princes who reigned at TheAmomn 
Constantinople during the middle age. In offensive or 
defensive war he marched in person five times against the 
Saracens, formidable in his attack, esteemed by the enemy ■‘■“’ms. 
in his losses and defeats. In the last of these expeditions he pene- 
trated into Syria, and besieged the obscure town of Sozopetra ; * the 
casual birthplace of the caliph Motassem, whose father Harun was 
attended in peace or war by the most favoured of his wives and 
concubines. The revolt of a Persian impostor employed at that 
moment the arms of the Saracen, and he could only intercede in 
favour of a place for which he felt and acknowledged some degree of 
filial affection. These solicitations determined the emperor to wound 
his pride in so sensible a part. Sozopetra was levelled with the 
ground, the Syrian prisoners were marked or mutilated with igno- 
minious cruelty, and a thousand female captives were forced away 
from the adjacent territory. Among these a matron of the house of 
Abbas invoked, in an agony of despair, the name of Motassem ; and 
the insults of the Greeks engaged the honour of her kinsman to 
avenge his indignity, and to answer her appeal. Under the reign of 
the two elder brothers, the inheritance of the youngest had been 
confined to Anatolia, Armenia, Georgia, and Circassia ; this frontier 
station had exercised his military talents ; and among his accidental 
claims to the name of Octonary,^'- the most meritorious are the dgU 
battles which he gained or fought against the enemies of the Koran. 
In this personal quarrel, the troops of Irak, Syria, and Egypt were 
recruited from the tribes of Arabia and the Turkish hordes : his 
cavalry might be numerous, though we should deduct some myriads 
from the hundred and thirty thousand horses of the royal stables ; 
and the expense of the armament was computed at four millions 

The Arabs and the Greeks are alike silent concerning the invasion of Home by 
the Afi leans. The Latin chronicles do not afford much instruction (see the Annals of 
Baronins and Pagi). Our authentic and contemporary guide for the Popes of the 
ixtli century is Anastasius, librarian of the Koman chuich. His Life of Leo lY, con- 
tains twenty-four pages (p 175”! 9 9, edit. Paiis); and if a groat part consists of super- 
stitious trilles, we must blame or commend his hero, who was much oftencr in a 
church than m a camp 

The same number was applied to the following circumstance m the life of 
Motassem* he was the e'ujhth of the Abbassides; he reigned years, okj/U months, 
and eufhi days; loft ditj/it sons, eight daughters, eight thousand slaves, eight millions 
of gold. 


" Sozopetra, called by the Arabic writers road from Melitono tc Samosata, ’Weik 
Jiabetra, was situated, according to Abul- vol ii. p. .IDO.—S. 
feda, two days’ journey to the west of the 
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sterling, or one hundred thousand pounds of gold. From Tarsus, 
the place of assembly, the Saracens advanced in three divisions along 
the high road of Constantinople : Motassem himself commanded the 
centre, and the vanguard was given to his son Abbas, who, in the 
trial of the first adventures, might succeed with the more glory, or 
fail with the least reproach. In the revenge of his injury the caliph 
prepared to retaliate a similar affront. The father of Theophilus was 
a native of Amorium in Phrygia : the original seat of the Imperial 
house had been adorned with privileges and monuments ; and, what- 
ever might be ^ the indifference of the people, Constantinople itself 
was scarcely of more value in the eyes of the sovereign and his court. 
The name of AMORitrM was inscribed on the shields of the Saracens ; 
and their three armies were again united under the walls of the 
devoted city. It had been proposed by the wisest counsellors to 
evacuate Amorium, to remove the inhabitants, and to abandon the 
empty structures to the vain resentment of the barbarians. The 
emperor embraced the more generous resolution of defending, in a 
siege and battle, the country of his ancestors. When the armies 
drew near, the front of the Mahometan line appeared to a Roman eye 
more closely planted with spears and javelins ; but the event of the 
action was not glorious on either side to the national troops. The 
Arabs were broken, but it was by the swords of thirty thousand 
Persians, who had obtained service and settlement in the Byzantine 
empire. The Greeks were repulsed and vanquished, but it was by 
the arrows of the Turkish cavalry; and had not their bowstrings 
been damped and relaxed by the evening rain, very few of the 
Christians could have escaped with the emperor from the field of 
battle. They breathed at Dorylaeum, at the distance of three days j 
and Theophilus, reviewing his trembling squadrons, forgave the 
common flight both of the prince and people. After this discovery 
of his weakness, he vainly hoped to deprecate the fate of Amorium : 
the inexorable caliph rejected with contempt his prayers and promises, 
and detained the Roman ambassadors to be the witnesses of his 
great revenge. They had nearly been the witnesses of his shame. 
The vigorous assaults of fifty-five days were encountered by a faithful 
governor, a veteran garrison, and a desperate people; and the 

Amorium is seldom mentioned by the old gcogiapbers, and totally forgotten m 
tbe Roman Itineraries. After the vith. century it became an episcopal see, and at 
length the metropohs of the new Galatia (Carol. Paulo, Geograph Sacra, p. 234), 
The city rose again from its rums, if we should road Ammunaf not Angm in the 
text of the Nubian geographer (p. 236).* 


There are considerable rums of Amo- searches in Asia Minor, vol i. p. 451 
rium at Hergan Kaleh. Hamilton, Re- — S. 
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Saracens must have raised the siege, if a domestic traitor had not 
pointed to the weakest part of the wall, a place which was decorated 
with the statues of a lion and a bull. The vow of Motassem was 
accomplished with unrelenting rigour: tired, rather than satiated, 
with destruction, he returned to his new palace of Samara, in the 
neighbourhood of Bagdad, while the unfo?tmate^^ Theophilus im- 
plored the tardy and doubtful aid of his Western rival the emperor 
of the Franks. Yet in the siege of Amoriura about seventy thousand 
Ivloslems had perished ; their loss had been revenged by the slaughter 
of thirty thousand Christians, and the suj9Ferings of an equal number 
of captives, who were treated as the most atrocious criminals. 
Mutual necessity could sometimes extort the exchange or ransom 
of prisoners ; but in the national and religious conflict of the two 
empires, peace was without confidence, and war without mercy. 
Quarter was seldom given in the field ; those who escaped the edge 
of the sword were condemned to hopeless servitude or exquisite 
torture ; and a Catholic emperor relates, with visible satisfaction, the 
execution of the Saracens of Crete, who were flayed alive, or plunged 
into caldrons of boiling oil.®*’ ^ To a point of honour Motassem had 
sacrificed a flourishing city, two hundred ’thousand lives, and the 
property of millions. The same caliph descended from his horse, 
a«id dirtied his robe, to relieve the distress of a decrepit old man, 
who, with his laden ass, had tumbled into a ditch. On which of 
these actions did he reflect with the most pleasure when he was 
summoned by the angel of death ? 


In the "East he was styled Avff-ruxh (Continuator Theophan. 1. m. p B4 [p 135, 
ed. Bonn]) * hut such was the ignorance of the West, that hxs ambassadors, in public 
discourse, might boldly narrate, de victoiiis, quas adversus oxtoras bcllando gentes 
coolitus fuorat assecutus (Annalist. Bertiman. apud Pagi, tom. iii. p. 720). 

Abulpharagms (Dynast, p. 107, 168) relates one of those singular transactions 
on the bndgo of the river Damns m Cilicia, the limit of the two empires, and one day's 
journey westward of Tarsus (D’Anvillo, Qeographie Ancienno, tom. ii. p, 91). Four 
thousand four hundred and sixty Moslems, eight hundred women and children, one 
hundred confederates, wore exchanged for an equal number of Greeks. They passed 
each other in the middle of the bridge, and when they reached their respective friends 
they shouted Allah Acbar^ and AV JCtcison, Many of tho pnsoners of Amorium were 
probably among thorn, but in tho same year (a,ii. 231) the most illustrious of them, 
the forty-two martyrs, wore beheaded by tho caliph's order. 

Constantin. Porphyrogomtus, in Vit Basil, c, 61, p. 186 [p. 301, ed, Bonn]. 
These Saracens were indeed treated with peculiar severity as pmates and renegadoes. 

For Theophilus, Motassem, and tho Amorian war, soe the Continuator of Thoo- 
phanes (1. in. p. 77-84 [p 124-135, od. Bonn]), Genosms (1 iii. p. 24-34), Cedrenus 
(p 528-532 [tom. li. p. 129-137, cd. Bonn]), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 180), Abui- 
pharagius (Dynast, p. 165, 166), Abulfoda (Annal. Moslem, p. 191), D'Horbelot 
(Biblioth. Oriontale, p. 639, 640). 


* Rather of boiling pitch. Hence tho baptism, Theophanes Contin. lib. v. p 
inhuman jest of the Greek commander, 301, ed. Bonn. — S, 
that he gave them a Hack and painful 
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With Motassem, the eighth of tlie Abbassides, the glory of his 
Disorders of Ration expired. When the Arabian conquerors 

tiie Turkish had Spread themselves over the East, and were mingled with 

guaids, I -iT-n 

A j> 841 - 870 , the servile crowds ox Persia, Syria, and Egypt, they insen- 
sibly lost the freeborn and martial virtues of the desert. 
The courage of the South is the artificial fruit of discipline and 
prejudice ; the active power of enthusiasm had decayed, and the 
mercenary forces of the caliphs were recruited in those climates of the 
North, of which valour is the hardy and spontaneous production. Of 
the Turks who dwelt beyond the Oxus and Jaxartes, the robust 
youths, either taken in war, or purchased in trade, were educated in 
the exercises of the field and the profession of the Mahometan faith. 
The Turkish guards stood in arms round the throne of their bene- 
factor, and their chiefs usurped the dominion of the palace and the 
provinces. Motassem, the first author of this dangerous example, 
introduced into the capital above fifty thousand Turks : their licen- 
tious conduct provoked the public indignation, and the quarrels of the 
soldiers and people induced the caliph to retire from Bagdad, and 
establish his own residence and the camp of his barbarian favourites 
at Samara on the Tigris, about twelve leagues above the city of 
Peace. His son Motawakkel was a jealous and cruel tyrant : odious 
to his subjects, he cast himself on the fidelity of the strangers, and 
these strangers, ambitious and apprehensive, were tempted by the rich 
promise of a revolution. At the instigation, or at least in the cause 
of his son, they burst into his apartment at the hour of supper, and 
the caliph was cut into seven pieces by the same swords which he had 
recently distributed among the guards of his life and throne.^ To 
this throne, yet streaming with a father’s blood, Montasser was 
triumphantly led ; but in a reign of six months he found only the 
pangs of a guilty conscience. If he wept at the sight of an old 
tapestry which represented the crime and punishment of the son of 
Chosroes ; if his days were abridged by grief and remorse, wc may 
allow some pity to a parricide, who exclaimed, in the bitterness of 
death, that he had lost both this world and the world to come. After 

M. de Guignes, who sometimes leaps, and sometimes stumbles, m tbe gulf between 
Chinese and Mahometan story, thinks he can see that these Turks are the 
alias the Kao-tohet or hujh-wmjqom ; that they were divided into fifteen hordes, from 
China and Siberia to the dominions of the caliphs and Samanides, &:c. (Hist, des Huns, 
tom. iii. p. 1-33, 124-131). 

He changed the old name of Sumere, or Samara, into the fanciful title of Scr-men* 
rai, that which gives pleasure at first sight (D’Horbelot, Bibliotheque Onentale, p. 808; 
D’Anville. TEuphiate et le Tigre, p. 97, 98).“ 

On Samara, see vol. in. p. 217, note. ^ 9fch Dec. a.2>. 801 Weil, vol. ii. p 

309.— S. 
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this act of treason, the ensigns of royalty, the garment and walking 
staff of Mahomet, were given and torn away by the foreign merce- 
naries, who in four years created, deposed, and murdered three com- 
manders of the faithful. As often as the Turks were inflamed by 
fear, or rage, or avarice, these caliphs were dragged by the feet, 
exposed naked to the scorching sun, beaten with iron clubs, and com- 
pelled to purchase, by the abdication of their dignity, a short reprieve 
of inevitable fate.**® At length, however, the fury of the tempest was 
spent or diverted : the Abbassides returned to the less turbulent resi- 
dence of Bagdad ; the insolence of the Turks was curbed with a firmer 
and more skilful hand, and their numbers were divided and destroyed 
in foreign warfare. But the nations of the East had been taught to 
trample on the successors of the prophet ; and the blessings of domestic 
peace were obtained by the relaxation of strength and discipline. So 
uniform are the mischiefs of military despotism, that 1 seem to repeat 
the story of the Praetorians of Rome.^°® 

While the flame of enthusiasm was damped by the business, the 
pleasure, and the knowledge of the age, it burnt with con- 
centrated heat in the breasts of the chosen few, the conge- progress of 
nial spirits, who were ambitious of reigning either in this thums, ^ 
world or in the next. How carefully soever the book of 
prophecy had been scaled by the apostle of Mecca, the wishes, and (if 
we may profane the word) even the reason of fanaticism, might 
believe that, after the successive missions of x\dam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet, the same God, in the fulness of time, 
would reveal a still more perfect and permanent law. In the two 
hundred and seventy-seventh year of the Ilcgira, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cufa, an Arabian preacher of the name of Carmath ^ 

Take a specimen, the death of the caliph Motaz: Correptum pedibus pertrahnnt, 
et sudibiis probe permulcant, et spohatum laceris vostibus in sole collocaut, prae cujus 
acenimo scsth pedes alternos attollobat et demittebat. Adstantium aliquis misero 

colaphos contmno ingerebat, qnos ille objectis manibus averteie stiidebat Quo 

facto tradxtus tortori fuit, totoque tnduo cibo potuque prohibitns Suffocatns, 

ScG (Abulteda, p. 206). Of the caliph Mohtadi, he says, cervices ipsi perpetms ictibus 
contundebaut, tosticulosqne pedibus conculcabont (p. 208). 

*‘>0 Soo under the reigns of Motafisem, Motawakkel, Montasser, Mostain, jMotaz, 
Mohtadi, and Motamed, in the Bibliothcquo of D’Herbelot, and the now familiar 
Annals of Elmacin, Abulpharagius, and Abulfeda. 


® His real name was Hamdan Ibn 
Asohatli, and Gaimath was a cognomen. 
The sect which he founded was merely a 
branch of the previously existing Shiite sect 
of the Ismaolites, who held Ismail, son of 
Djafar Assadik, to bo the seventh Imam, 
reckoning from Ali. Many of this sect 
believed that Mohammed, the sou of Is- 
mail, was not dead, and would appear again 
as Imamj a belief also entertained by 
VOIi. VI 


several other heretical Mahometan sects, 
although they differed as to the person of 
the real Imam. The Ismailites taught 
that, as seven was the number of th© 
planets, of the heavens, and of the earths, 
so was it also of the prophets; who, ac- 
cording to their enumeration, were, Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Christ, Mfihomet, 
and Mahdi, or Mohammed Ibn Ismail 
Hence the proselytes of this sect were 
2 E 
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assumed tlie lofty and incomprehensible style of the Guide, the 
Director, the Demonstration, the Word, the Holy Ghost, the Camel, 
the Herald of the Messiah, who had conversed with him in a human 
shape, and the representative of Mohammed the son of Ali, of St. 
John the Baptibt, and of the angel Gabriel. In his mystic volume the 
precepts of the Koran were refined to a more spiritual sense ; he 
relaxed the duties of ablution, fasting, and pilgrimage ; allowed the 
indiscriminate use of wine and forbidden food; and nourished the 
fervour of his disciples by the daily repetition of fifty prayers. The 
idleness and ferment of the rustic crowd awakened the attention ol 
the magistrates of Cufa ; a timid persecution assisted the progress ol 
the new sect ; and the name of the prophet became more revered after 
his person had been withdrawn from the world. His twelve apostles 
dispersed themselves among the Bedoweens, “ a race of men,’’ says 
Abulfeda, “ equally devoid of reason and of religion ; ” and the suc- 
cess of their preaching seemed to threaten Arabia with a new revo- 
lution. The Carmathians were ripe for rebellion, since they dis- 
claimed the title of the house of Abbas, and abhorred the worldly 
pomp of the caliphs of Bagdad They wmre susceptible of discipline, 
since they vowed a blind and absolute submission to their Imam, who 
was called to the prophetic office by the voice of God and the people. 
Instead of the legal tithes he claimed the fifth of their substance and 
spoil ; the most fl igitious sins w^ere no more than the type of disobe- 
dience ; and the brethren w^cre united and concealed by an oath of 
secrecy. 

After a bloody conflict they prevailed in the province of Bahrein, 
Their along the Persian Gulf: far and wide the tribes of the 
SJpbitl, desert were subject to the sceptre, or rather to the sword, of 
ADOoo.&c Yds son Abu Taber; and these rebellious 

imams could muster in the field an hundred and seven thousand 
fanatics. The mercenaries of the caliph were dismayed at the ap- 
proach of an enemy who neither asked nor accepted quarter ; and the 
difference between them in fortitude and patience is expi’essivc of the 
cliange wdiich three centuries of prosperity had cftcctod in the chai'ac- 
tcr of the Arabians. Such troops were discomfited in every action ; 
the cities of Ilacca and Baalbec, of Cufa and Bassora, were taken 
and pillaged ; Bagdad was filled with consternation ; and the caliph 


torn at once from tlio bosom of Islamism; 
and having been taught no longer to re- 
gard the revelation of Mahomet as iho 
.seal of prophecy, it was easy to persuade 
them to reject the duties enjoined xn the 
Koran. The Ismailites spread tlieir doc- 
tiines by means of miRsionanes, who 


under tho guise of piety and the assump- 
tion of learning concealed the deepest and 
naost dangerous designs It w^as by one 
of these missionaiies that Carmath was 
converted. Weil, vol. u p. 4 93-603 j 
Von Hammer's ITist. of the Assassins, 
p 30 sqq., 39, Engl Traiihl.— S, 
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trembled behind the veils of his palace. In a daring inroad beyond 
the Tigris, Abu Taher advanced to the gates of the capital with no 
more than five hundred horse. By the special order of Moctader 
the bridges had been broken down, and tiie person or head of the 
rebel was expected every hour by the commander of the faithful. 
Ills lieutenant, from a motive of fear or pity, apprised Abu Tabor 
of his danger, and recommended a speedy escape. Your master,'’ 
said the intrepid Carmathian to the messenger, is at the head of 
“ thirty thousand soldiers : three such men as these are wanting in 
“ his host at the same instant, turning to three of his companions, 
he commanded the first to plunge a dagger into his breast, the second 
to leap into the Tigris, and the third to cast himself headlong down a 
precipice. They obeyed without a murmur. Relate,” continued 
the imam, what you have seen : before the evening your general 
“ shall be chained among my dogs.” Before the evening the camp was 
surprised, and the menace was executed. The rapine of the C^anna-r 
tliians was sanctified by their aversion to the worship of Mecca : they 
robbed a caravan of pilgrims, and twenty thousand devout Moslems 
were abandoned on the burning sands to a death of hunger and thirst. 
Another year they sufiered the pilgrims to proceed without interrup- 
tion ; but, in the festival of devotion, Abu Taher stormed the holy 
city, and trampled on the most venerable relics of the 
Mahometan faith. Thirty thousand citizens and strangers ^viiaar 
were put to the sword ; the sacred precincts were polluted ‘ “ 
by the burial of three thousand dead bodies ; the well of Zcmzem 
overflowed with blood ; the golden spout was forced from its* place ; 
the veil of the Caaba was divided among these impious sectaries ; and 
the black stone, the first monument of the nation, was borne away in 
triumph to their capital After this deed of sacrilege and cruelty 
they continued to infest the confines of Irak, Syria, and Egypt : hut 
the vital principle of enthusiasm had withered at the root Their 
scruples or their avarice again opened the pilgrimage of Mecca, and 
restored the black stone of the Caaba ; and it is needless to in<iuire 
into what factions they were broken, or by whose swords they were 
finally extirpated. The sect of the Carmathians may be considered 
as the second visible cause of the decline and fall of the empire of the 
caliphs.^^^^ 

The third and most obvious cause was the weight and magnitude 
of the empire itself. The caliph Almamou might proudly assert that 

For tho sect of the Carmathians, consult Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 219, 224, 
220, 221, 22S, 241, 242), Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 179-1B2), Ahulfcda (Annul. 
Moslem, p, 218, 219, &o. 245, 205, 274), and D’Hcibelot (Bibhoih5(iuo Oriontalo, 
p 25G-258, G25). X find some inconsistoiicios of theology and chronology, which it 
would not bo easy nor of much importance to rcconcilo. 

2 15 2 
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it was easier for him to rule the East and the West than to manage 

O 

^ ^ a cJiess board of two feet square : yet I suspect that in 

Revolt of the , ,, p i • i 

provinces, Doth tuose games he was guilty ot many ratal mistakes; 

and I perceive that in the distant provinces the authority of 
the first and most powerful of the Abbassides was already impaired. 
The analogy of despotism invests the representative with the full 
majesty of the prince ; the division and balance of powers might relax 
the habits of obedience, might encourage the passive subject to inquire 
into the origin and administration of civil government. He who is 
born in the purple is seldom worthy to reign ; but the elevation of a 
private man, of a peasant perhaps, or a slave, affords a strong pre- 
sumption of his courage and capacity. The viceroy of a remote 
kingdom aspires to secure the property and inheritance of his pre- 
carious trust ; the nations must rejoice in the presence of their sove- 
reign ; and the command of armies and treasures are at once the 
object and the instrument of his ambition. A change was scarcely 
visible as long as the lieutenants of the caliph were content with their 
vicarious title; while they solicited for themselves or their sons a 
renewal of the Imperial grant, and still maintained on the coin and 
in the public prayers the name and prerogative of the commander of 
the faithful. But in the long and hereditary exercise of power they 
assumed the pride and attributes of royalty ; the alternative of peace 
or war, of reward or punishment, depended solely on their will ; and 
the revenues of their government were reserved for local services or 
private magnificence. Instead of a regular supply of men and money, 
the successors of the prophet were flattered with the ostentatious gift 
of an elephant, or a cast of haw'ks, a suit of silk hangings, or some 
pounds of musk and amber.^®^ 

After the revolt of Spain from the temporal and spiritual supremacy 
of the Abbassides, the first symptoms of disobedience broke 
forth in the province of Africa. Ibrahim, the son of Aglab, 
the lieutenant of the vigilant and rigid Harun, bequeathed 
to the dynasty of the Aglabltes the inheritance of his name 
and power. The indolence or policy of the caliphs dis- 
sembled the injury and loss, and pursued only with poison 
the founder of the JEd7'isites^^^* who erected the kingdom 

Hyde, Syntagma Dissex'tat. tom. ii. p. 57, in liiet. Shahiludii. 
ws The d^asties of the Arabian empire may be studied in the Annals of Elmacm, 
Abulpharagius, and Abulfeda, under the propet years, in the dictionary of D’Herbelot, 
under the proper names. The tables of M. de Quignes (Hist des Huns, tom. i. 
exhibit a general chronology of the East, mterspersed with some histoiical anecdotes 
but his attachment to national blood has sometimes confounded the order of tune an<l 
place. 

The Aglabltes and Edrisites are the professed subject of M. de Cardonne (Hist 
do TAfriquc et de I’Espagne sous la Domination des Aiobes, tom. li. p 1-63). 


The 

inclepcndent 

dyuabties. 

The 

Aglabltes, 
.l.D. 800-941. 

The 

Edrisites, 
A.D. 829-907. 
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and city of Fez on the shores of the Western ocean. In the 
East the first dynasty was that of the Taherites ^^^ — the 
posterity of the valiant Taher, who, in the civil wars of the TaLntes 
sons of Ilarun, had served with too much zeal and success 
the cause of Almamon, the younger brother. He was sent into 
honourable exile, to command on the banks of the Oxus ; and the 
independence of his successors, who reigned in Chorasan till the fourth 
generation, was palliated by their modest and respectful demeanour, 
the happiness of their subjects, and the security of their frontier. 
They were supplanted by one of those adventurers so frequent in the 
annals of the East, who left his trade of a brazier (from whence the 
name of Soffarides) for the profession of a robber. In a nocturnal 
visit to the treasure of the prince of Sistan, Jacob, the son of Leith 
stumbled over a lump of salt, which he unwarily tasted with 
his tongue. Salt, among the Orientals, is the symbol of hospi- Soffandcb, 
tality, and the pious robber immediately retired without spoil 
or damage. The discovery of this honourable behaviour recommended 
Jacob to pardon and trust ; lie led an army at first for his benefactor, at 
last for himself, subdued Persia, and threatened the residence of the 
Abbassides. On his march towards Bagdad the conqueror was 
arrested by a fever. lie gave audience in bed to the ambassador of 
the caliph; and beside him on a table were exposed a naked 
scimitar, a crust of brown bread, and a bunch of onions. If I die,” 
said he, “ your master is delivered from his fears. If I live, this 
‘‘ must determine between us. If I am vanquished, I can return 
without reluctance to the homely fare of my youth.’’ From the 
height where he stood, the descent would not have been so soft or 
harmless : a timely death secured his own repose and tliat of the 
caliph, who paid with the most lavish concessions the retreat of his 
brother Amrou to the palaces of Shiraz and Ispahan. The Abbas- 
sides were too feeble to contend, too proud to forgive : they invited 
the powerful dynasty of the Samanides^ who passed the 
Oxus with ten thouband horse, so poor that their stirrups Samamdes. 
were of w'ood; so brave, that they vanquished the SoiFa-"^*^* 
ruin army, eight times more numerous than their own. The cap- 

To OHCiipo tlio reproach of oxTor, I must criticiao the inaccuracies of M. do 
Quiguos (tom. i. p 350) concerning the EdriaitoB. 1. The dynasty and city of Fo/. 
could not bo founded in tlie year of thcllogira 173, since the founder was 
child of a doHciindani of All, who lied from Mecca in the year 1 08. 2. This found(‘r, 
E<lns, the Hon of Edris, instead of living to the improbable ago of 120 years, a.u. 313, 
died A.u. 214, in the i>rinio of manhood. 3. Tlio dynasty ended a n. 307, twonty- 
thr(»o years sooner than it is fixed by the liistorian of the IIunH, Sec the accurate 
Annals of Abulfcda, p. 158, 150, 185, 238. 

The dynasties of the Tabontos and SoTandefl, with the rise of that of the 
Samanidos, are doscribodin the original history and Latin version of Mirchond. yet the 
most interesting facts had alrciuly bcM‘u dnuneil by the diligonco of M. DTIei'belot. 
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tlve Amrou was sent in chains, a grateful offering, to the court of 
Bagdad ; and as the victor was content with the inheritance of 
Transoxiana and Chorasan, the realms of Persia returned for a while 
to the allegiance of the caliphs. The provinces of Syria and Egypt 
were twice dismembered by their Turkish slaves of the race of 
Touhm and Ihshid}^^ These barbarians, in religion and 
'rouiunides, manners the countrymen of Mahomet, emerged from the 
^ bloody factions of the palace to a provincial command and 

ikshiditas, an independent throne : their names became famous and 
A » 93 i- 968 . their time ; but the founders of these two 

potent dynasties confessed, either in words or actions, the vanity of 
ambition. The first on his deathbed implored the mercy of God to a 
sinner, ignorant of the limits of his own power : the second, in the 
midst of four hundred thousand soldiers and eight thousand slaves, 
concealed from every human eye the chamber where he attempted to 
sleep. Their sons were educated in the vices of kings; and both 
Egypt and Syria were recovered and possessed by the Abbassides 
during an interval of thirty years. In the decline of their empire, 
Mesopotamia, with the important cities of Mosul and Aleppo, was 
occupied by the Arabian princes of the tribe of Samadan, The 
The Hama- po^ts of their court could repeat, without a blush, that 
damtea^ mature had formed their countenances for beauty, their 

892 ^ 1001 . tongues for eloquence, and their hands for liberality and 
valour : hut the genuine tale of the elevation and reign of the 
Kamadanites exhibits a scene of treachery, murder, and parricide. 
At the same fatal period the Persian kingdom was again usurped 
by the dynasty of the JBowides^ by the sword of three brothers, 
under various names, were styled the support and 
933 - 1055 . columns of the state, and who, from the Caspian sea to the 
ocean, would suffer no tyrants but themselves Under their reign 
the language and genius of Persia revived, and the Arabs, three 
hundred and four years after the death of Mahomet, were deprived 
of the sceptre of the East. 

Rahdi, the twentieth of the Abbassides, and the thirty-ninth * of 
Fallen state the successors of Mahomct, was the last who deserved the 
title of commander of the faithful the last (sa}s 
A.D. 936 , &c Atuifcda) who spoke to the people or conversed with the 


M. de Q-mgnes (Hist, des Huns, tom. lii. p, 124-154) has exhausted the Tou- 
lunidos and Ikshidites of Egypt, and thrown some light on the Carmathians and 
Hamadanites. 

Hie est ultimus chahfah qui multum atque saepius pro condone pororaret. .... 
Fmt etiam ultimus qui otium cum eruditis et facetis hominibus fallcro hiUritorque 
agere soleiet Ulbunus tandem chahfamm cm sumtus, stipendia, reilitus, et thesaiui, 
culinaj, oseteraque omms aulica ponipa pnorum chalifarum ad instar comparata fuerint 
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learned ; tlic last who, in the expense of his household, repre- 
sented the wealth and xnagiiificence of the ancient caliphs. After 
him, the lords of the Eastern world were reduced to the most 
abject misery, and exposed to the blows and insults of a servile con- 
dition. The revolt of the provinces circumscribed their dominions 
within the walls of Bagdad: but that capital still contained an 
innumerable multitude, vain of their past fortune, discontented with 
their iiresent state, and oppressed by the demands of a treasury 
which had formerly been replenished by the spoil and tribute of 
nations. T\\cav idleuebs was exercised by faction and controversy. 
Under the mask of piety, the rigid followers of llanbaP®® invaded 
the pleasures of domestiti life, burst into the houses of plebeians and 
princes, spilt the wine, broke the instruments, beat the musicians, and 
dishonoured, with infamous suspicions, the associates of every hand- 
some youth. In ea(*h ])rofessi(m 'which cillowcd room for two persons, 
the one was a votary, the other an antagonist, of All ; and the 
Abha.s^ides were awakened by the clamorous grief of the sectaries, 
who denied their title, and cui'sed their progenitors. A turbulent 
people could only bo reprossed by a nuilitary force ; but who could 
satisfy the a.varic(^ or assert the discipline of the mercenaries them- 
solvo ? Tlui vVfncau and the Turkish guards drew their swords 
against each other, and the chief commanders, the emirs al Omra,^^^’ 
imprisoned or deposed their sovereigns, and violated the sanctuary of 
the mos(*h and haram. If the caliphs escaped to the camp or court 
of any neighbouring prince, their deliverance was a change of 
servitudi^, till they were imnnjiied by despair to invite the Bowides, 
the sultans of Fersia, who silenced the factions of Bagdad by their 
irreslstihlo arms. The civil and military powers were assumed by 
Moezaldowlat, the second of the three brotliors, and a stipend of sixty 
tliousaud pounds sterling was assigned* by his generosity for tlie 

ViiUO>iiiuiH culm jjivullo poHt <iunm hidigniH ct Horvilibiis hi(lib3*iiH exagitati, qtmm ad 
luiniiloiii Ibrtuuaiii ultimunwiuc coniompium fuonni hi quondam potentiHsiim 

totiuH tornuum OiKUitalmm orbin doimiu. AbuUbd. AnnaL MoHlom. )>, 2(51. I havo 
given thiH ptiHHage m tho manner and tone of Abidloda, but tlio cast of Latin eloquence 
belongH more properly to liemko. The Arabian biHtoriau (}». 255, 257, 201-2(>0, 2SJ>, 
tSic.') ban hupplmd me witli the most iutereeiuig facta of this iiaragmpli. 

’’rheir nuu^tor, on a Himilar occaaion, Bhowod ImnHolf of a more indulgent and 
toleiating Hpirit, Abmod Kbu Ilmibal, tho bead of one of the four orthodox hoc ts, 
wan born at lbig<lad A.a. UM, and died tboro a n. 241, lie fought and suiTerod in the 
diH|m1.e cuncoruiug the creation of the Koran. 

The ciHlce of vi/drwaH Huperweded by tho omh* ul Omra, Tmporator Impei^atorum, 
a title lirnt lUHtitutod by Kahdi, imd which merged at length in the Bowidea and Sel- 
jiikides; vectigalibuH, ot tnbutiH, et curiis per onmes regionoH prirfooit, juHHitqiie in 
omiiibuH HuggoHtiH nominiH ejuH in concionibua montionem fieri (Abulpharagius, 
nant. p. lib)). It Ih likcwiao mentioned by Klmaein (p. 25-1, 255) ‘‘ 

Tbe title of Kmir Almnara watt not the reign of tho cyliph Moctader (hie 
iawtilnted I>y Haluuli, but appeai'H Ursi in father), Weil, voL ii p. 5CU, note,- S. 
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prhate expense of tte commander of the faithful. But on the 
fortieth day, at the audience of the ambassadors of Chorasan, and 
in the presence of a trembling multitude, the caliph was dragged 
from his throne to a dungeon, by the command of the stranger, and 
the rude hands of his Dilemites. His palace was pillaged, his eyes 
were put out, and the mean ambition of the Abbassides aspired to 
the vacant station of danger and disgrace. In the school of adversity^ 
the luxurious caliphs resumed the grave and abstemious virtues of 
the primitive times. Despoiled of their armour and silken robes, 
they fasted, they prayed, they studied the Koran and the tradition of 
the Sonnites : they performed, with zeal and knowledge, the functions 
of their ecclesiastical character. The respect of nations still waited 
on the successors of the apostle, the oracles of the law' and conscience 
of the faithful ; and the weakness or division of their tyrants some- 
times restored the Abbassides to the sovereignty of Bagdad. But 
their misfortunes had been embittered by the triumph of the Fatimites, 
the real or spurious progeny of Ali. Arising from the extremity of 
Africa, these successful rivals extinguished, in Egypt and Syria, 
both the spiritual and temporal authority of the Abbassides; and 
the monarch of the Nile insulted the humble pontiff on the banks of 
the Tigris. 

In the declining age of the caliphs, in the century which elapsed 
Enterprises Thcophilus and Motasseiu, the hostile 

Gieek transactions of the two nations were confined to some in- 
A.i>, 960 . roads by sea and land, the fruits of their close vicinity and 
indelible hatted. But when the Eastern world was convulsed and 
broken, the Greeks were roused from their lethargy by the hopes of 
conquest and revenge. The Byzantine empire, since the accession of 
the Basilian race, had reposed in peace and dignity ; and they might 
encounter with their entire strength the front of some petty emir, 
whose rear was assaulted and threatened by his national foes of the 
Mahometan faith. The lofty titles of the morning-star, and the 
death of the Saracens,”^ were applied in the public acclamations to 
Nicephorus Phocas, a prince as renowned in the camp as he was 
unpopular in the city. In the subordinate station of great domestic, 
Reduction ^r general of the East, he reduced the island of Crete, and 
of Crete, extirpated the nest of pirates who had so long defied, with 

Liutprand, wRose choleric temper was embittered by Ms uneasy situation, sug- 
gests the names of reproach and contempt more applicable to Nicephorus than the 
vam titles of the Greeks, Ecce venit stella matutina, surgit Ecus, reverberat obtutu 
sobs radios, pallida Saracenorum mors, Nicephorus /ttiSaiv. 


^ Crete was taken in 961, but the capital stead of 14th Indie.); Theophan. Cont 
was not reduced till 963, Cf. Cedrenus, p. 300; Weil, vol. ui. p, 17, note 3.— S 
p. 6 13 (where we should read the 4th iu- 
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impunity, the majesty of the empire.' His military genius was 
displayed in the conduct and success of the enterprise, which had so 
often failed with loss and dishonour. The Saracens were confounded 
by the landing of his troops on safe and level bridges, which he cast 
from the vessels to the shore. Seven months were consumed in the 
siege of Candia ; the despair of the native Cretans was stimulated by 
the frequent aid of their brethren of Africa and Spain ; and, aftei 
the massy wall and double ditch had been stormed by the Greeks, an 
hopeless conflict was still maintained in the streets and houses of the 
city.*" The whole island was subdued in the capital, and a submissive 
people accepted, without resistance, the baptism of the conqueror."'' 
Constantinople applauded the long-forgotten pomp of a triumph ; but 
the Imperial diadem was tne sole I’cward that could repay the ser- 
vices, or satisfy the ambition, of Niccpliorus. 

After the death of the younger Ilomanus, the fourth in lineal 
descent of the Basilian race, his widow Theophania sue- YhoEabtom 
cossivolv married Niccpliorus Phocas and his assassin John conquests oi 
Zimisccs, the two heroes of the age. They reigned as the JJjocas and 
guardians and colleagues of her infant sons 5 and the twelve Wmwcos, 
years of their military command form the most splendid ^ 
period of the Byzantine annals. The subjects and confederates 
whom they h'-d to war appeared, at least in the eyes of an enemy, 
two hundred thousand strong; and of these about thirty thousand 
were armed with cuirasses : a train of four thousand mules attended 
their march ; and their evening camp was regularly fortified with an 
enclosure of iron spikes. A series of bloody and undecisive combats 
is nothing more than an anticipation of what would have been effected 
in a few years by the course of nature : but I shall briefly prosecute 


Notwithstanding the lUHinuation of Zonaras, &c. (tom. ii. 1. xvi. [ 0 . 

p 107) it%8 an uudoubfcod fact that Crote wa» completely tmd finally subdued by 
Nicephorus Phocas (l‘agi, Oritica, tom. iii. p. 873-875; Meursms, Creta, 1. iii c. 7, 
tom lii p. 405). 

A Greek Life of St Nicon the Armenian was found in the Sforza library, and 
translated into Lairm by the JoHuit Sirmond, for the uho of Cardinal Baronins. This 
coutomporaiy legend casta a ray of light on Crete and Peloponuosus m the xth cen- 
tury Ho found tho newly-recovered island, fmdw dotoatandso Agaronorum suporsti- 

tioiiis vostigiis adhuo i>lenam ac refertam but the victorious missionary, perhaps 

with some carnal aid, ad baptisuium omnea voraquo fidoi disciplinam pepulit. Eocle- 
siis per totam inaulaiu a*(Uticatis, &c. (Annal JCccles a.p. 901). 

Elmaoin, Hint. Saracen p. ii78, 279. I^iutpriuid was disposed to depreciate the 
Greek power,' y«i^ bo owns that Nicephoi-us led against Assyria an army of eighty 
thousand men. 


^ The Acroases of Thoodt>rus, de ox- slinging a jackass into the famishing city, 
pugnatione Crette, misoinible iambics, ro- The poet is m a transport at the wit of 
late the whole campaign. Whoever woui,d tho general, and revels in all the luxury 
feirly estimate the merit of the poetic of antithesis. Theodon Acroases, lib. iii. 
deacon may read the description of tho 172, in Niebuhr's Byzant. Hist, — M. 

VOJL, VI. ^ ^ 
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the conquests of the two emperors from the hills of Cappadocia to the 
Conquest of dcsert of Bagdad. The sieges of Mopsuestia and Tarsus, 
JiUcia jjj Cilicia, first exercised the skill and perseverance of their 
troops, on whom, at this moment, I shall not hesitate to bestow the 
name of Romans. In the double city of Mopsuestia, which is divided 
by the river Sarus, two hundred thousand Moslems were predestined 
to death or slavery, a surprising degree of population, which must 
at least include the inhabitants of the dependent districts. They 
were surrounded and taken by assault ; but Tarsus was reduced by 
the slow progress of famine ; and no sooner had the Saracens yielded 
on honoui'able terms than they were mortified by the distant and 
unprofitable view of the naval succours of Egypt. They were dis- 
missed with a safe-conduct to the confines of Syria : a part of the old 
Christians had quietly lived under their dominion ; and the vacant 
habitations were replenished by a new colony. But the mosch was 
converted into a stable ; the pulpit was delivered to the flames ; many 
rich crosses of gold and gems, the spoil of Asiatic churches, were 
made a grateful offering to the piety or avarice of the emperor ; and 
he transported the gates of Mopsuestia and Tarsus, which were fixed 
in the wall of Constantinople, an eternal monument of his victory. 
Invasion of After they had forced and secured the narrow passes of 
Syria Mount Amanus, the two Roman princes repeatedly carried 
their arms into the heart of Syria Yet, instead of assaulting the 
walls of Antioch, the humanity or superstition of Nicephorus appeared 
to respect the ancient metropolis of the East : he contented himself 
with drawing round the city a line of circumvallation ; left a stationary 
army ; and instructed his lieutenant to expect, without impatience, the 
return of spring. But in the depth of winter, in a dark and raiiij 
night, an adventurous subaltern, with three hundred soldiers, 
approached the rampart, applied his scaling-ladders, occupied two 
adjacent towers, stood firm against the pressure of multitiMes, and 
bravely maintained his post till he was relieved by the tardy, though 
Recovery of effcctual, support of his rcluctaut chief.*" The first tumult 
Antiocb slaughter and rapine subsided ; the reign of Caesar and of 
Christ was restored ; and the efforts of an hundred thousand Saracens, 
of the armies of Syria and the fleets of Afric, were consumed without 


Ducenta fere millia homimim numerabat urbs (Abulfeda, Annal. Moslem p 281) 
of Mopsuestia, or Masifa, Mampsysta, Mansista, Mamista, as it is corruptly, or perhaps 
moie correctly, styled in the middle ages (Wesseling, Itmerar. p. 580). Yot I cannot 
credit this extreme populousness a few yeai-s after the testimony of tho emperor Loo 

tv ro7s iirrh (Tactica, c. xviii [§ 1391 in Mcursii 

Oper. tom vi. p 817). lo j 


” Some of the Arabian writers say that 
Antioch was betrayed, and that tho Chris- 


tian inhabitants weie in league with the 
Greeks. Weil, vol. iii p 18, and note,— S 
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effoftt before the walls of Antioch. The royal city of Aleppo was 
subject to Seifcddowlat, of the dynasty of Hamadan, who clouded his 
past glory by the precipitate retreat which abandoned his kingdom 
and capital to the Roman invaders. In his stately palace, that stood 
without the walls of Aleppo, they joyfully seized a well-furnished 
magazine of arms, a stable of fourteen hundred mules, and three 
hundred bags of silver and gold. But the walls of the city withstood 
the strokes of their battering-rams ; and the besiegers pitched their 
tents on the ncighboui'ing mountain of Jaushan. Their retreat 
exasperated the quarrel of the townsmen and mercenaries ; the guard 
of the gates and ramparts was deserted ; and, while they furiously 
charged each other in the market-place, they were surprised and 
destroyed by the sword of a common enemy. The male sex w^as 
exterminated by the sword ; ten thousand youths were led into cap- 
tivity ; the weight of the precious spoil exceeded the strength and number 
of the beasts of burthen ; the superfluous remainder wa-s burnt ; and, 
after a licentious possession of ten days, the Romans marched away 
from the naked and bleeding city. In their Syrian inroads they com- 
manded the husbandmen to cultivate their lands, that they themselves, 
in the ensuing season, might reap the benefit : more than an hundred 
cities were reduced to obedience ; and eighteen pulpits of the principal 
moschs were committed to the flames to expiate the sacrilege of the dis- 
ciples of Mahomet. The classic names of Ilierapolis, Apamea, and 
Emesa revive for a moment in the list of conquest : the emperor Zimisccs 
encamped in the paradise of Damascus, and accepted the ransom 
of a submissive people ; and the torrent was only stopped by the 
impregnable fortress of Tripoli, on the sea-coast of Phoenicia, Since 
the days of Ilcraclius, the Euphrates, below the passage of 
Mount Taurus, had been impervious, and almost invisible, 
to the Greeks. I'he river yielded a free passage to the 
victorious Zimisces; and the historian may imitate the s])eed with 
which he overran the once famous cities of Samosata, Edessa, 
Martyropolis, Amida,^^*' and Nisibis, the ancient limit of the empire 
in the neighbourhood of the Tigris. His ardour was quickened 
by the desire of grasping the virgin treasures of Ecbatana,^^’’^ a 

Tho toxfc of TjOO the Deacon, in the corrupt names of Emeta and Myctarsiin, 
reveals the cities of Amida and Martyropolis (Miafarekm; see Abulfeda, Geograph, 
p. 245, vois. Komlce) Of the former, Leo observes, urbs munita et xllustris; of the 
latter, clara atqiio conspicua opibusque et pecore, reliquis ejus provinciis urbibus atque 
oppidw longo prsestans. 

Ht ot Fchataiia porgeret Agarenorumque regiam everteret . . . aiuiit eniin 
urbiuin quai usquam sunt ao toto orbe existunt fehcissimam esse auroque ditissimain 
CLco iSiacon apud Pagium, tom iv. p 34). This splendid desonption suits only with 
Bagdad, and cannot possibly apply either to Hamadan, the true Ecbatana (D^Anville, 
(Slo'og Ancionuo. torn, ii. p. 2‘i7), or Tam is, which has been commonly mistaken for 
that city. The name of Krhatana, in the same indofimte sense, is transfer! od by a 
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well-known name, under which the Byzantine writer has concealed 
the capital of the Abbassides. The consternation of the fugitives 
had already diffused the terror of his name ; but the fancied riches of 
Bagdad had already been dissipated by the avarice and prodigality 
Danger of ^f domestic tyrants. The prayers of the people, and the 
Bagdad, demands of the lieutenant of the Bowides, required 

the caliph to provide for the defence of the city. The helpless Mothi 
replied, that his arms, his revenues, and his provinces had been 
torn from his hands, and that he was ready to abdicate a dignity 
which he was unable to support. The emir was inexorable ; the 
furniture of the palace was sold ; and the paltry price of foi'ty 
thousand pieces of gold was instantly consumed in private luxury. 
But the apprehensions of Bagdad were relieved by the retreat of 
the Greeks : thirst and hunger guarded the desert of Mesopotamia ; 
and the emperor, satiated with glory, and laden with Oriental spoils, 
returned to Constantinople, and displayed, in his triumph, the silk, 
the aromatics, and three hundred myriads of gold and silver. Yet 
the powers of the East had been bent, not broken, by this transient 
hurricane. After the departure of the Greeks, the fugitive princes 
returned to their capitals ; the subjects disclaimed their involuntary 
oaths of allegiance ; the Moslems again purified their temples, and 
overturned the idols of the saints and martyrs ; the Nestorians and 
Jacobites preferred a Saracen to an orthodox master; and the 
numbers and spirit of the Melchites were inadequate to the support 
of the church and state. Of these extensive conquests, Antioch, with 
the cities of Cilicia and the isle of Cyprus, was alone restored, a 
permanent and useful accession to the Roman empire.^^® 


more classic authority (Cicero pro Lege Manilla, c 4) to tho royal seat of Mithridatos, 
bng of Pontus. 

See the Annals of Elinaein, Abulpharagixis, and Abulfeda, from a.h 351 to a.h 
361; and the reigns of Niccphorus Phocas and John Zimisces, m the Chronicles of 
Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xvi [c. 24] p 199; 1. xvii [c. 4] 215) and Cedrenus (Compend. p. 
t>49-684 [tom. ii. p. 351-415, od, Bonn]). Their manifold defects are pai-tly supplied 
by the MS. history of Leo the Deacon, which Pagi obtained fiom the Bonodictnics 
and has inserted almost entiie, in a Latin vei-sion (Ciutica, tom. in. p. 873; tom. n. 
p. 37)." 


" The whole original work of Loo the to tho Arabian authoiities of this period 
Deacon has been published by Haso, and some exti'acts from Kemaleddin’s acetunp 
is insej*ted in the new edition of the By- of the treaty for the suri'onder of Aleppo, 
zaniine historians. M. Lassen has added — M. 
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ion:|i|h psiotbd bi wiluah olov/bs akd sons, uinruD, stamfobd stsbiit 
N 41^^ ciumi^a cboss. 
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